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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL RKVIEW. 

NO. VII. 

Onc’K more tlio eleiiieuts of war ami political commotion in our 
Ea^stern empire have been eonijiosed, and l..ord Elleiiboroiigli has, it 
may bo presiime<l, upon tlie second anniversary of his administra- 
tion, whicli commenced durin;^ tlic calamities (d* tlie Aftghan expe- 
dition, and has been already dislin^uisheil by the compiest of two 
kingdoms, Scimlc and (.Iwalior, beheld India peaceful and tranquil. 
How lon/^ this jieriod of rojiose will continue, how soon the disturb- 
ing forces now at rcsst will resume their activity, it may not be easy 
to calculate, at least with ruucli certainty ; but he would be a bold 
prophet who should, from the most favourable circumstances, pre- 
dict tluit jiejice wouhl prolong her reign over a country in which 
the principles of discord can only be reduced to temporary slumber, 
and will never be extinguished. There is a strong analogy between 
the qualities and conditions of an Eiistern climate and the constitu- 
tion of the population — between the modes of operation in its physi- 
cal and its moral kingdoms. Sudden and mighty convulsions in 
the atmosphere ; storms and tempests that sweep off villages, up- 
root forests, and lay provinces under water ; earthquakes that re- 
duce cities to amorphous heaps of primitive earth, are the agents 
there of those natural periodic changes which in other climates are 
produced almost ini}>erceptibly ; whilst the deposition of princes, 
the overthrow of long-established governments — ^revolutions more 
irregular and eccentric, but not less constant, than those of nature 
— are often wrought by some abrupt immediate cause, the explo- 
A«a^./(f>ir»^*.N.S.VoL.III.No.l3. B 
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eion of a silent but wido-spread plot, or peut-iip di.soontont, insig- 
nificant in its origin, though irrosistildo in its ex]j:iiKsive power, and 
which gave few or no prouionitory tokens of its existence. The 
character of these sudden jiolitical outbreaks may be seen in many 
important passages in the history of British India, but in no in- 
stance more distinctly than in the recent revolution in Aifghanistan, 
where, at the very moment wlien the good, easy 8hah believed that 
bis throne was as firmly fixed as it had been easily recovered, and 
when our envoy was meditating the reduction of the Ilritish 
forces in the country, an extensive conspiracy, comprehending 
almost every rank and every tribe, was silently organize<l, ami, 
taking them unprepared, overwhelmed the ol»iects of it. 

In Europe, when comjiiest is puslied beyoml certain limits, tlie 
conquering state encounters a risk arising from that very caiise, in 
the difficulty of discerning the early and less dangerous beginnings 
of resistance to its authority. If sucii a risk is incurre<l by govern- 
ments in Europe, the vigilance of which can more readily pc‘rnieate 
through the mass of their Eurojiean .subj<»cts, how luucli must it be 
increased in the East, and e>pecially when the comjuering power is 
entirely isolated, in all its so<ual relations, from the peo|>le, ignorant 
of their language, excluded from their siieit^ty, alien in habits, opi- 
nions, manmu’s, tastes, ami above all, religion ! This is probably 
one amongst other reasons which have leil some of onr ablest Indian 
statesmen to deprecate? tluj entire oi*eupation of India liy us up(m 
g'ronuds distinct from those wbieli inflmniced the llritisli Legislature 
in its analbcnia against wars for tlic acquisition of territory in that 
country. It is true that, by the removal of a bad ami hostile native 
government, and the substitution of liritish ]»riiicij>les of adminis- 
tration, we not only destroy an enemy, but confer a l^enelit upon the 
subjects of the dej>osed prince. Hut llic*se advantages are pnrebased 
at a price which some think too dear. ( ^uisidcring as 1 do, from 
all my experience," said »Sir John Malcolm, in his exainination be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons, in Ls.qo, and which ho 
has reiterated in his last work,”' that it is our jiolicy to maintain 
as long as wc possibly can all native states now existing, ami 
through them, as well as by other inoiins, to support and maintain 
native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of Imlia, I 
do think that every measure slioiild bo adopted that is calculated to 
avert what I should consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a 
political point of view, that could arise to our empire — the whole 
of India becoming subject to our direct rule." 'The same writer, in 

* The (iov«.rnment of Imli.*!, ]:»!», 
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tmiting of the ])i*ineii>le{3 which alioiihl ^^overii our interpretation of 
treatierf with iiiitive rulers, makes the following reflections, which 
are aj)posite to the suhj(j(5t wo hiiAc a<lverte<l to : — 

'J'he initive states, Avho still remain .sii]>ject to our general influence 
ami authnrity, hut who exercise their internal administration in an 
imiepemieiit manner, ah.surh many elements of sedition and rebellion 
Avhich, ill my opinion, must come into action if their power was ex- 
tinct, and more certainly, as 1 should exj>cct that an apparent state of 
peace might lead, from tiiiancial considerations, to the further decrease 
of our military force, on the very general hut very false supposition 
often nnule, that ]>e<'ausc trainjuillity is established in a particular 
<|uarter, troops are not reipiired ; when tlie fact is, that the traiii{uiJlity 
is referahle to the ostahlislimeiit and continuance of that force, and its 
removal produces the evil which it was calculated to prevent. I Jiavo 
frequently hoard it stated that it is consistent with the principles of 
good ])oliey to iiierease the territories under our direct rule, and that 
upon the assumption that we can govern them better than their actual 
rulers. Stune, iiidee<l, assert that it is a moral duty to do so. While 
I deny the first jiosition, I cannot iinderstaml that to argue for our 
right to enlarge our Indian territories, on the latter ground, is in any 
<legree difl'erent from a doetriiic which would justify iiulimited usurpa- 
tion and conquest, on the vague speculation of iin))rr»ving the condition 
<if a native state, hy a process that commenced in destroying its esta- 
blished institutions and governineiit. 

h\>w of those native states are now left ; all have fallen or are 
rapidly falling lieiioath the British power, pushed on by the uiicon- 
trollahle tide of events, and hy that irresistible though secret 
impulse Avliicli it si'enis to liavo been ii eemdition of its existence 
that it should always had and never disobey. 

'Idle censure east upon preeiMling (iovt^j’iiors-Cioiioral, for the 
addititms made by them to the Anglo-] mllaii empire, has not spared 
liOrd I^ilenhoroiigli, whose fate it has been to have added more ter- 
ritory to Ih’itisli India, in less than two years, than all his prede- 
cessors together since Lonl Hastings, ainl apparently in the teeth of 
his own avowed resolution to refrain from suoli acipiisitions. This fact 
alone goes far to shew tliat tho extension of our Eastern possessions 
has been for the most part inevitable, although, no doubt, there has 
been in some cases j;i two facile complianee. 

In tlic case of Seindc, after tho fullest consideration of all the 
objections to its occupation, vre remain still of opinion that the 
measure was unavoidable. Although there is an appearance of 
harshness and unfair dealing on the part of the British Government 
towards the Ameers,* and although we fear the acquisition of the 

* These iiiinces arci it leemsi to be removed to Calcutte. 
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country will prove an incumbrance and a source of ruinous expense, 
there are many considerations (though they arc comnuMily placed 
far in the background in all discussions) which left a pnnlent ruler 
of India no allernative, and wc are thoroughly convinced that, had 
Lord Klleuborough not deposed tlie Ameers, his j)olicy wouhl have 
provoked as great an outcry and as nuiiiy assailants tis he has en- 
countered. AVe are the more convincetl of this, because, in the case 
of Gwalior, in which he has not exacted tlie forfeiture he might liavo 
claimed, but lias left to the state the kind of independence it befi»re 
enjoyed, be is thrcateneil with censure, though it tloes not sim.mii to 
have been yet deterininod upon what grounds, and f jHfit/ hoc c/y/o 
propter hoc) has been recalled by the Court of Diri'ctors ! 

The last accounts lia\ o added little to our previoiis information 
respecting those parts <»f India wliich have lately excited an inte- 
rest of an almost painful cliaracter. The < iovoruor-( leiieral had 
quitted the oa])it:il of the Scinditdi state, ami was expected at (‘al- 
cutta on the 2()th Febniary. During his stay at Cwalior, Ih» had 
been present at the ceremony of installing the young maliarajali, 
Jyagoe Scindiah, who had been pn^vionsly married, d'lie llritish 
troops were reviewed by Ins lonlship under the walls of the city, 
Jifter which they quitted the state, except a strong fmee (two bri- 
gades of infantry, with cjivalry and artillery) left behiml to keo]) 
the peace.’* Tlie 31aliratta troops, the cause <»f our inti‘rf(*rence, 
had been disbanded, after receiving their arrears id’ pay, and their 
commanders (including Colonel Seciimler, ami llio two Majors 
Jacob) had been ordered to leave Ciwalii»r. All the artillery of the 
Mahratta battalions (al»out eighty gun<, and a mortar eighteen 
inches in calibre) bad been given up; about C2d0,()00, in part pay- 
ment of the expenses oY the campaign, lias been received, and some 
small cessions of territory are made to us. Wlion tlie rest of the ex- 
penses will be paid must be rather uncertain, as we arc told that 
tttiiii Itao Phalkoa, the prime minister, had “ communicatiMl to the 
inaliarani the unpleasant iiitelligenee tliat the treasury of the (}un- 
gajullce was exhausted adiling, however, that he would do his 
best to replenish it.** JSome trifling disturbances had taken [dace, ms 
must be expected, but they bad been checked with promptitude. 
Bapoo Sectoleah, a jiowerfiil sinlar (grandson of Madhajeo »Scin- 
diah, and cousin of the late Dowlut Uao)) of the sup- 

porters of the Dada Kliasgcc, luid shewn a disjiosition to n^sist, and 
took to his fort, with troops and guns ; but he at length scut in Ins 
a<lhesion, and at the latc.st date (17th February) all was quiet at 
Gwalior. 
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'I’lie following history of the now extinct army of Scindiah 
a])j)ears in one of the Indian pafiers 

Sinci* tin* treaty of IJUK"), l»y wliich the fort of Gwalior was trails- 
ferred to Dowlut Uiio Seindiuh, that prince liad tak(?n up his residence 
close to that iin|jortaiit fortress, wliere a new city had sprung up, and 
wlierc the regular brigades in his service Innl their several encampments, 
'J'hus, although Oogein was nominally the capital of the state, G walior 
was in reality so. Here were the head-ejuarters of the army ; licre was 
the durhar, and conse<jUciitIy here resided all connected with the minis- 
try or the court. From the peculiar formation t»f this town or perma- 
nent camp, it still retained the name of tin? Lii4ihku)\ or ‘ camj),’ and 
each hrigaile had its separate fjuarter, more or less streng-thened by 
di feiiccs, and called, from a corruption of the Furopean term, Campoos, 
'riiese lirigades are the remains of the regular army raised and brought 
t<» sueli a state of eflieieiicy l»y the famous Do Doigne, but which, under 
his successor, M. Fernrii, hecame comparatively reduced and disorganized 
I»y the several severe ileh^ats they siistaim d frem tlu‘ Ih-ilish armies under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Lortl Lake. Of late years, they have gene- 
rally consiste<l of from twenty-five to thirty battalions, each of from 
400 to (»oo men, making a total of I. >,000 or i^yioo regular infantry, 
e([uipped like the sepoys in tlie Hritisli service, and olhcered chieHy by 
Armenians, l*orlugnese and half-castes, the descendants of die old 
Furopoan oilicei s of tlie ))rigades. Their drill and discipline were tole- 
rably good, forme<l chiefly on the old French nioilel ; their pay nearly 
e(|ual to tliat of the Oiinpany’s service, ami each battalicni had four 
field- pieces attache<l ; in addition to* whicli there was a very powerful 
park of artillery, called containing about 200 heavy pieces. This 

Inis always been considered the main strength of the army, and coiisi- 
derahh* jiains ami expense have been bestowed in kcei»ing it in an 
ertieieiil condition. 'I'lie men eum]iosing these corps of infantry and 
artillery were ch icily natives of Ginle, Jiehar, the Doah, Uoliilcund, 
and Ihindlecuiid ; in fact, the same class of men that conij)ose the 
Fomjiany’s native army at the llongal presidency. "Hiey have proved 
themselves good soldiers in tlie field on many occasions, though latterly 
they have heoii hut little employe«I, and their inferiority in e<[uipmeiit 
and soldierlike appearance, as compared with the Company's troops, 
had led to a goni’ial opinion nnfavunrahlo to their real eftieienoy, which 
proved to he a very erroneous one. Of late yeai*s, however, they have 
lieeii fre«juciitly guilty of many acts of turhulcnco and insubordination, 
and, conscious of theit own strength, had asserted and obtained consi- 
derable influence in the governineut, of which, in fact, they had in a 
great measure tlie control. In adtlitioii to this regular force, tliere were 
five, or six battalions of iVajeeftrf, or senii-regulavs, adopting a certain 
degree of drill an<l discipline, but armed with matchlocks and clothed 
and equipped in the native fashion. The cavalry of the state amounts 


* The Ba9tevn Stnr, 
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to about 10,000 men, of which nearly one-half are calleil tlie Paffa/i, or 
household troops, nioimteil on horses heloiij?inij to the state ami receiving 
a high rate of pay; the men composing this corps are all Mahrattas; 
amongst them arc a small hotly of Ekhas, or chosen men, covered 
with armour, and looked upon as champions of the army, generally a 
disorderly set of ferocious, boasting riithans. The remainder of the 
cavalry are Silladar horse, on the same footing ns the irregular cavalry 
in the Company\s service, the men tinding their own horses, arms, ami 
equipments. Such is or was the regular army of the state a mouth 
ago ; but in addition to this i\)rce, any number of Maliratta and Pin- 
darrie horse might have been collected on emergency, which, though 
useless in the iiehl when opposed to regulars, are very etlieieiit in skir- 
mishing and plundering, and become a fearful seourge to any country 
they visit. 

It a])])ears that tlic now sovereign of Indore, I\ham](‘b Itao 
llolkar, died on the ITth I'ehriiary. This is another Mabratta 
state, the throne of which is almost at the disposal of the British 
Crovoniiiieiit. 

There has been an apiirelieiisioii of some disturhinice in the lat<j 
Mahratta country of Berar. now a [>art of the Nizam's dominions, 
wliere, it is said, an uin|niet spirit prevails, the inhahitants being 
oppressed by the govenimciit, and the chief men not being yet 
reconciled to the aiiti-jiredatory system. A Deshniook, named 
Karncdiunder Hao, who had conie^ from Kolapoor, dd ( Jwalior and 
Indore, had been seized within the eaiitonnient of Blliebpoor, having 
round bis neck certain Mahratta documents, the contents of which 
have not been disclosed. 

The intelligence from tlic Punjab is so unfaithful, that little reli- 
ance can be jdaced upon any of the accounts from thence, and it 
would be, therefore, idle to comment upon them. There have been 
rumours of civil troubles, of discords between the chiefs in authority, 
and even of tlie assassination of 1 Iliuleep 8ing. The young Maha- 
rajah was enthroned on tlie 2nd February. The popularity of Ilecra 
Sing is suj)posed to be declining, and tlic distribution of large? sums 
to the troojis is said to be still necessary to secure their obedience. 
Ho is, nevertli^less, representcel to be continuing his military pre- 
parations, and on the banks of the Sutlej large numbers of Sikh 
troops had collected, watching the movements of the British. An 
impression seems very generally to have been received in India, 
oohfirmod by sonie*casual remark attributed to Lord Elloiiborougb, 
that an expedition will proceed to the Punjab in the ensuing cold 
season. There is little probability that hostilities will bo initiated 
by the Vizier of Lahore, who has enough to do in supporting his 
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authority. Two remarkable instances have lately occurred of his 
want of power. On the api)n):ich of the miitiuoiis battalions which 
returned from Peshawur to Laliore, the minister sent orders to them 
to disband themselves, but, so far from obeyin;:, they entered the 
cantonment.s of the trooji.s formerly under the command of General 
Avital)ile, and reccivc'd from them assurance ot assistance in the 
attainment of (heir object, i.c., jiaymcnt of arr«‘ars and increase of 
future pay to the extent enjoyed by the other troo])S ; and they 
remain unpunishcid. The second occurred on the 2.'>th pJanuary, 
when the otlic(‘rs of the 8ikh troops assembled, and, after (tonsulta- 
tion, proceeded to the mini.sbu*, and informed him that, unless 
Maharajah Dliuleep Sin;( were formally installed and recognized by 
him, as his sovereign, they would look out for another vizier, and 
lleera 8ing, contrary, jmibably, to his wish and intention, complied. 

The state of Affghanistan can only be darkly seen through the 
medium of the (‘ontradictory accounts from thence. The ruler of 
Cabul seems to be acting with vigour, some would call it harshness, 
fining, imprisoning, and (dherwise punishing, the refractory or the 
In^stile. There is a re])ort of a battle between Dost Mahomed Khan 
ami his m^jdiew, Xawab Zenian Khan, who, it is sahl, had forced 
the Dost to retire into tin* Hala Hissar. Ibit the latter and his son, 
Malioui(?d Akhbar Khan, appear to be in ]K>ssession of most of the 
j)laces of strength, and the occasional insurrection of a discontented 
chief, in a country s<» lately wholly disorganized, is no evidence of 
his weakness. There seems now no doubt that a [xditical inter- 
course has taken place between the Dost and Yar Mahomed of 
Herat, wlio has u.surpeil (he sovereignty of that state, and that a 
close connection has been formed between them, cemented by a 
matrimonial alliance. In December, a vakeel arrived at Cabul 
from Herat, with letters and j)rescnts from Yar I^lalioniod, inviting 
the Dost to j(nii a confoderathm wliieh was forming, at the instiga- 
timi of Persia, of all the chiefs of central Asia, and this ambassador 
was well received. It is highly probable that, should any revolution 
take place at Lahore, Dost Mahomed >vould cross the Indus and 
retaliate the injuries which the Affghaiis had experienced from the 
Sikhs. At this moment, Siilfan Mahomed Khan, brother of the 
Dost, is a prisoner at Lahorc. 

It is said that the British resident at Oude had, by direction of 
the Governor-General, proposed to the king, and with great diffi- 
culty obtained his majesty's consent, that his army should be dis- 
banded, and a large contingent, officered from the British army, 
substituted. The number of the contingent is to be 20,000. The 
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condition of the country is described as dreadful ; not a rui^ee of the 
revenue being realized, and the prime minister, Nuwab Monowur- 
oo-dowlah, being continually intoxicated with opium. 

No event of moment has occurred in Scindc, where, however, 
sickness still harasses the British army. The medical committee 
appointed to report on the means of improving the salubrity of the 
cantonments around Ilydrabad, have adopted a more cheering view 
of matters than might have been anticipated. That the malaria is 
chielly occasioned by the inundation, appears umjuestionablc ; but 
much of the sickness recently experienced seems to liavc arisen from 
the watering of the fields by canals for the puipose of irrigation, 
which can be put a stop to. 8ir C. Naj)ier had abandoned the j)ro- 
ject of an expedition to the northw'ard. lie has declared that his 
force cannot be diminished below its present strength, and as it is in- 
tended to withdraw' the Bengal troops, the Bombay Government, it is 
said, have memorialized the Court of Directors for a large addition 
to their army. The expense of the troo])S now' in the occupa- 
tion of Scinde is stated to be one million sterling j>er annum, ami the 
whole revenue of that country is about half a million ! 

Connected with this subject is one of a very serious nature, namely, 
the insubordination of several native regiments, in conseipience of 
being ordered to Scinde. The 64th regiment N.I., |>ositively refused 
to proceed thither, and one account states that they threatened to 
shoot the commanding officer and the adjutant. 8oine of the men 
of this corps have, it apjiears, forw'arded ttrzees of a highly mutinous 
nature to hcad-<]uartcrs, which has led to the confinement of several 
sepoys of the regiment. Their destination w'as altered to Benares, 
and the 34th, at Fcrozeporc, w'as ordered to take the place of the 
64th, when that regiment declined to go to Scinde, excf)pt upon 
their own terms. “ Letters from Loodianah of the 17th February,” 
says the Bonthay Times^ state, that the troops there had become 
mutinous at the thoughts of service in Scinde, and occasioned much 
tribulation at the station ; and finally, the whole of the regiments on 
their way downwards have been halted on their march towards 
Sukkur, until the matter could receive more mature consideration.” 
This is a delicate topic to descant upon. In the opinion of some 
writers in India, the Government has been culpably lenient towards 
the mutinous regiments, mistaking," as the Delhi Gazette asserts, 
weakness for forbearance, and timidity for conciliation." It may 
be so, but the opposite extreme would be far more pernicious. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

The matter-of-fact accounts of Abyssinia and the people of that 
country delivered by Lord Valentia, Mr. Salt, and Pearce, removed the 
greater pai-t of the romance which the Travels of Bruce threw over 
them, revealing these nominal ^^Christians’* in their true colours, as one 
of the most ignorant, barbarous, and filtliy people under the sun. The 
coup de grace lias, however, been given by the late mission to Shoa, 
under Captain Harris. The “manners, customs, and superstitions of 
tlie people of Shoa ” are the subject of a very long official report by 
Capt. Graham, attaelied to tlie mission, which was made to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in May last.* We shall present our readers with a 
<ligest of this very long and detailed report, premising that the writer 
seems to be influenced by none of the favourable feelings of Bruce, but, 
if partial at all, to lean a little the other way. His style, moreover, is 
very rhetorical, Capt. Graham being one of those who have yet to learn 
that such a document cannot be expressed in language too plain, sober, 
and precise : we have found it sometimes difficult to translate the ex- 
aggerations of his figurative style into the simple narrative of facts. 

Capt. Graham commences his report by complaining that “all works, 
both ancient and modern, have succeeded in casting a film over the eyes 
of the deluded public,” in respect tq Abyssinia, and that “the last 
known talc of a plausible adventurer ” in that country of “ the Cliris- 
tian savage ” had been “ wrought up with the most meretricious tinsel 
to serve a specious design.” He states that the King of Shoa, Sabela 
Sehissee, and his master of the horse, arc the only “exceptions to the 
sweeping vices which disgrace the land;” that the nation is priest- 
ridden and bigotted, 12,000 “clerical drones” fattening in idleness on 
the. labour of the working-classes, and the land swarming with monks 
and anchorites, who, from the licentiousness of their manners, are “ a 
perfect pest to society.” 

The negus, or king, is an absolute monarch ; the best portions of 
the country pertain to him ; the lives and property of his subjects arc 
entirely at his disposal, and all wait upon him for favour and place. 
The reigning king is described as mild and just ; he is universally be- 
loved, and “ the iron sceptre falls light from his merciful hand, even 
upon an offender.” His majesty, it seems, is summoned from his 
couch at midnight to read psalms and holy writings ; he performs his 
devotions again early in the morning ; administers justice during the 
forenoon ; transacts other business after dinner, and prayers and potent 
liquors employ the evening hours. 

The people are drunkards, liars, and fanatics ; the hostile sects into 
which they are divided, whose creeds are of the most subtle nature, being 
fiercely arrayed against each other. They are kind to their animals, 
slaves, and females ; barbarous to their enemies ; and easily irritated 
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into pasdon. The principal men, who are not entrusted with govern- 
ment, spend their time in idleness and gambling till four o’clock, when 
they are admitted to the king’s table, after he lias dined, and his potent 
hydromel soon incapacitates them from action or thought. They leave 
the management of their houses and fanus to their wives and slaves ; 
their houses are choaked with dirt and filth, and the furniture is con- 
fined to a ricketty bedstead, a bullock’s hide, and a wicker table. The 
wood fire in the centre blackens every article, the interior being ren- 
dered more disgusting by the universal objection to the use of water for 
the person or clothes. Water, as w'ell as coffee and tobacco, is avoided 
as savouring of Islamism ; the Christian contents himself with ru])bing 
his eyes in the morning with the dry corner of his dirty robe, and pour- 
ing rancid butter over his matted locks. 

The dress of the men, from the king to the peasant, consists of a large 
loose robe of thick cotton cloth, enveloping the body in greceful folds ; a 
cotton waist-cloth encircling the loins, and a pair of very wide trousers 
hanging barely to the knee. All cany a short crooked sw'ord, bound 
tight on the right side, wiiicli requires constant oiling, and some portion 
of strength, to extract from the sheath. The men clip the hair from the 
chin and cheeks with scissors ; the w'ant of shaving increases the dirty 
appearance of their faces. Great attention is paid to the inaiiageineiit of 
the hair, “many hours” being daily expended in dressing the “mass” 
into clustering ringlets, or friz/ing it into rounded protuberances, which, 
reeking witli rancid butter, emit a “ disagreeable effluvium.” 

The complexion of the Abyssinians varies from a bright copper to a 
deep jet black ; the men are by no means handsome, but the features of 
the women, Capt. Graham says, arc of a more disagreeable contour than 
those of most nations in the w^orld : small eyes, flat noses, high cheek- 
bones, low foreheads, and a broad expanse of countenance. They 
ingeniously attempt to make their ugliness more hideous, lie adds, by 
removing their eyebrows and substituting a deep narrow line, painted 
with a strong permanent blue dye, which gives them a very foolish 
look, whilst the cheeks of high-born dames are jdastered with red paint 
and fat to the very eyes. The hair is either cropped, frizzed, and be- 
smeared with tallow, giving the head the size and appearance of an 
English bee-hive ; or the bare shaven head is encircled by a narrow 
dirty fillet. To those w^ho recollect the impression made upon them by 
reading Bruce’s account of the “ beautiful ” Ozoro Esther, and the 
“ beautiful ” Melectanea, who gave liim “ a lock of her fine hair,” and 
others of those “ beautiful ” damsels to whom Bruce almost gave his 
hearty Capt. Graham’s description must give a kind of shock. But we 
must add the eostume by which the charms of the Abyssinian dames 
are set off : — 

Their only dress consists of a large wide sack clieroise, bound round the waist 
by a thin ng, and a long sheet thrown over the head descending to the heels, 
which, like Ruth's veil, is very coarse and strong, and fully capable of containing 
six measiiros of wheat* Tlieir oniaments are laige black wooden studs in the 
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car, wliicli on holidays are replaced by masses of pewter, resembling the teeth, 
ing rattles employed in nurseries ; pewter bracelets and anklets, together with 
a profusion of blue and gold-coloured beads, are worn by all who can afford 
the outlay, and the dirty toilet is not complete without a stream of rancid 
butter upon the hair, and the nostrils securely plugged up with lime peel or 
sweet herbs, leaving the end of this strange nosegay dangling over the wide 
tnouth. They soon ripen and grow old, girls becoming mothers at the early 
age of twelve ; but, like the fruit of the medlar, they are rotten before the 
summer of life has well commenced. 

Their nninncr of feeding is thus descril>ed : — 

{den and women eat together at the same table, and most affectionately pick 
out the choicest morsels from the common dish, and stuff them into each other*s 
mouths at arm's length. The appearance of the large foolish black face bend- 
ing over the table, with the wide gaping mouth to receive the proffered tit bit 
of raw desli, which from its size requires considerable strength of finger to cram 
into the open aperture, is sufficiently ludicrous, and brings forcibly to the re- 
collection the nest of toad-like sparrows in the garden-hedge at home gaping to 
the wanton whistle of the truant schoolboy. The meals are generally taken 
twice during the day, once at noon and again after sunset. 

Education is at a low cldi ; those children alone are instructed in the 
mdiments who arc intended for the service of the church ; the remain- 
der run loose and disorderly, like wild colts, till the season amves when 
they are to he caught and employed in drudgery, which is about five 
or six. 

Marriage is of two sorts : one in the church ; the other and usual 
inode, by the parties declaring before witnesses, by the life of the king, 
that tbe^ intend to live happily together : this inarriage is dissoluble 
at the will of the ])arties. Concubines are entertained by those who can 
afford it : the king has 500. 

Ills majesty moves about from place to place with his court. ‘‘ Fresh 
female establishments are invariably entertained at the new station ; 
all conjugal affection is lost sight of, and these women being in time 
cast aside in neglect, os well as the forsaken wdves, proceed in their 
turn to seduce the young men, and thus profligacy reigns paramount 
among all classes of society.” 

Morality, according to Capt. Graliam, is at the very lowest point in 
Abyssinia : Christian only in name,” he says, the nation is plunged 
in a filthy quagmire of bestial indulgence, and is stiff-necked and puffed 
up with the most inordinate self-pride. There is little chance of their 
benighted minds receiving voluntarily one single ray of good to enlighten 
their spiritual darkness. Founding every hope of salvation in the pre- 
servation of weary fasts, in the performance of vain ceremonies, and in 
the belief of ridiculous doctrines, they consider that faith in the true 
word is but an empty sound, and that kissing the stones of Jerusalem 
availeth rather than all the good works which can be compassed during 
a long lifetime.” 

The nation is not of a martial character; few individuals possess 
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even common bravery. The principle of “ bullying the weaker party 
may be distinctly traced in every form and relation of life." Their 
system of war is predatory, and consists of successively overwhelming 
witli immense masses of men solitary tribes in the vicinity, taking the 
unsuspecting foe by surprise ; massacring all the males of the family ; 
sweeping off into captivity the maids, widows, and cattle ; and utterly 
burning and devastating fields, houses, and farm stock : but there is 
seldom any fighting. The unfortunate Galla is taken completely una- 
wares ; ^Hhose who have swift horses at hand make their escape to their 
hiding places, and the unlucky remnant are shot down, 8])ear(M], and 
emasculated without mercy : a few only offering any resistance to the 
numbers who surround the devoted band." The s|)ear, sword, and 
buckler are the national weapons, although the use of fire-anns is par- 
tially known ; but the suspicions of the king prevent his subjects from 
being made thorouglily acquainted witli the use of tlie firelock. The 
sword is hardly two feet long, very highly recurved, altogether a most 
ridiculous w*eapon, and made of very bad metal. It is worn on the 
right side, and looks more like a reaping sickle thaii a sword. The 
buckler, resembling the Roman clypetis^ is made of tough bull’s hide ; 
it is of large dimensions, and studded with ornaiiionts. It will be 
recollected that Bruce performed a feat wdiich astonislied the king and 
chiefs at Gondar, by shooting half a tallow candle through three of these 
shields. 

With respect to one practice Imputed to the Ahyssinians by the tra- 
veller last mentioned, namely, the cutting steaks from the ilanks of a 
living cow, and eating it raw, Capt. Graham, though he does not con- 
finn the fact from observation or report, observes, there is no good 
reason to disbelieve the veracity of the traveller." He states a fact 
which he did observe, and which is scarcely paralleled by the practice in 
Northern Abyssinia : On the first military expedition to wJiieh tlie 
British embassy was invited, on the evening of the successful foray, the 
limb of a sheep was most wantonly severed from the live animal with a 
sword, when the wretched beast refused to proceed further, and the 
mutilated trunk left bleeding upon the ground, to be hacked piece-meal 
alive by any in the rear of the column of savages who had no store of 
provender. That the flesh might have been served up quivering witli 
the life-blood is also extremely probable, though it might not necessa- 
rily have been taken from the living beast, for the animal is invariably 
killed at the very door of the eating-house, and it takes hut a short 
time after the breath is out of the carcase to hand up tlie raw meat to 
the feast. Whatever might have been the custom eighty years ago, 
now-a-days, the animal is invariably in the first instance killed after a 
fashion. A rush of ten or twelve men is made on the victim, his legs 
and horns are seized as a purcliasc, he is thrown upon the ground, when 
tho throat is hacked through with a blunt knife in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and the poor beast is left to struggle and stagger about 
nni^ the life-blood be expended ; then commences an indiscriminate on- 
sktight of knives, swords, and hatchets, without the preliminary opera- 
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tions of Bkinninp; and clcansinf^.” The description of a grand feast we 
give ill Capt. Graham’s own words : 

At an early hour, a horse-shoe table is extended the entire length of the 
dwelling, and is so entirely heaped with viands, that not a twig of the wicker- 
work is visible beneath the load. Piles of wheaten cakes, touching each other, 
and strewed with fragments of fowls, tower up two feet above the surface. 
Bowls of rich curry, decoctions of red pepper, flanked by bottles of old hy- 
dromcl, heap the groaning board, and numerous slaves are ranged at intervals 
with luige baskets of delicate raw flesh, which has been just stripped from the 
slaughtered bullock. The preparations for the feast are completed by eight 
o'clock in the morning, when the great doors are thrown open, and a burst of 
wild music from the king's band ushers in the company; four hundred sit 
down on the floor at a time, ranged in double row beside the table, the chief 
men in the front rank, and every justice is done to his majesty's hospitality. 
The piles soon sink beneath the active attacks of the guests, and the rising bum 
proclaims that the hydromel is of the most potent quality. Numerous attend- 
ants are in waiting to administer to the wants of the honoured guests, by hand- 
ing with their fingers from the viands whatever is desired; and a piece of 
meat, if not relished by the first person into whose hand it falls, is passed to 
the next inferior, and thus runs its course down to the individual whose rank 
incapacitates him from rejecting the proffered morsel. After the guests are 
fully satisfied with food, the company rise, and each, being provided with a 
large horn of mead, lounges against the walls to complete the inebriation 
which has been hut partially effected at the table, whilst crowds of well- 
dressed female slaves speedily replenish the diminished structures of food and 
liquor. The great doors are again tlirown open ; a fresh set enter amidst 
the increasing din, and the entertainment is continued till late in the afternoon ; 
etiquette enforcing on these occasions the presence of the monarch throughout 
the entire time. Hundreds of bullocks are devoured, together with many more 
measures of w^heat than can be well conceived ; but altogether considerable 
decorum is preserved, and although the guests reach a maudlin state of 
drunkenness, yet the presence of the king is generally respected, and the exu- 
berance of incited mirth expends itself in harmless praises of the royal host. 

At private parties, however, dnmkenness leads to quarrelling and 
fighting. Sunday, Capt. Graham says, is the great day for feasting, 
and is universally believed to have been designed for the express pur- 
pose of eating and stuffing. 

The houses are hovels of the rudest description, composed of mud 
and rotten twigs, pervious to the weather. Glass is not used ; the only 
aperture is the door, for the entrance of light and the egress of smoke. 
As there are no drains, the people live like swine in the filth of their 
own styes, and devoured with vdrmin. 

Amongst their atrocious and disgusting customs is one which is too 
vile to describe, in r^ard to the mutilation of their enemies* bodies, 
which Bruce alludes to, but which Capt'. Graham more particularly 
notices. It is a practice wliich places the Abyssinians on a level with 
the lowest savages. 

All classes are most determined beggars ; but it would appear that 
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presents received by a subject must be carried to the king, who may 
take it, giving the party something else by way of equivalent. 

The basest servility is exhibited by the people. Respect is paid by 
prostration to the earth, and after the most degrading and humiliating 
fashion, bowing the face into the very dust ; by uncovering the robe, 
and exposing the naked person, and by kissing the nearest inanimate 
object on entering a house. Every native uncovers his person when 
in presence of or in conversation with the king, whilst to equals the 
corner of the robe is only removed for a time, and then suffered to re- 
sume its fold over the shoulder. Inferiors are obliged to stand conti- 
nually unclothed in the company of their masters, and any small pre- 
sent bestowed upon the servant must be received with both hands in a 
cringing position, whilst the nearest object, generally the threshold of 
the door, is kissed in token of devoted love and affection. Suspicions 
of treachery and revenge may have possibly originated this strange 
custom of uncovering the person, and the concealment of dangerous 
weapons is totally debarred, when the law is enforced of making all 
strip themselves so often during the course of the twenty-four hours.” 
This is bad enough ; but we have not done yet : ‘‘ Thea*e is no sense of 
decorum evinced in the satisfying of any desire, however gross, and no 
shame whatever is felt in exposure to the gaze of the i»il)lic. The toilet 
is unscrupulously performed in front of the assembled multitude, and 
his majesty himself, the most polished gentleman in the kingdom, blows 
his nose with his fingers, and wipes the soiled hand upon the robe of 
the nearest courtiers, who eagerly proffer tlie cloth for his acceptance. 
More offensive than the Amaponda, who carries his own little cleansing 
spade tied round his neck, the fii*st object is seized by' an Abyssinian 
upon entering a strange house, and ears and nostrils are scraped out 
with the most savage indifference to appearance. All sleep stark naked, 
stretched upon bullocks’ hides, huddled close together for mutual 
warmth, each loving batch being covered with the accumulated pile of 
individual garments. Should the master of the house require food during 
the night, a piece of raw meat and a horn of beer are ))rought to him 1)y 
a male or female attendant, who, destitute alike of clothes and decorum, 
stands unconscious of all shame until the craving of his hunger be 
satisfied; and owing to their foul feeding aud their more uncleanly 
habit of never washing, cutaneous eruptions spread like a plague over 
their unsavoury persons, and few indeed are free from the disgusting 
diseases of the beggar.” 

Whilst thus deteriorated in morals, and sunk in abject superstition, 
scarcely more rational than that of Caffraria, in arts and industry Shoa 
is backward. Manufactures are restricted to the supply of the most 
simple wants, and all the accommodations of life are simple and limited. 
The intellectual character of the people is low ; few can read the charac- 
ter and fewer understand the manuscript. The utter ignorance of the 
laity is truly deplorable. ^^In religion they are debased, superstitious, 
and bigofte^ believing the most absurd and ridiculous doctrines. In 
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private life, their character is equally despicable, and they have strangely 
contrived to accumulate all the vices of civilized as well as of savage 
life, and have succeeded in r#aining but few of the virtuous traits of 
either. Cowards, fanatics, and liars ; cruel, superstitious, and profli- 
gate ; proud of their deformities, and constant only in their inconstancy, 
they are bullies and beggars of the most transcendant character, whilst 
their dirty unclean habits render them a perfect nuisance to all with 
whom they come in contact ; glorying in the most savage, revolting, 
and l)arbarous practices, which arc hardly credible, except to eye- 
witnesses, their life is at complete variance with all the ordinary cus- 
toms of other people. 

This is the description of a Christian nation, in which the truths 
of our faith were disseminated so early as the fourth century. 
Surely it is worth the attention of those who have the direction of mis- 
sions to apply their efforts towards reclaiming the degraded Abyssi- 
nians, whose abject condition in respect to civilization as well as morals 
is calculated to injure the cause of Christianity amongst the neighbour- 
ing Mahomedan nations. 


CURE FOR WITCHCRAFT AMONGST THE CAFFRES. 

The Cape frontier papers relate a horrible instance of the manner in which 
witchcraft is treated by the chiefs of Caflraria. In August, 1843, the chief 
Umkye, living in the neighbourhood of Fort Peddle, was taken ill, and not 
speedily recovering, his council voted that he was suffering under witchcraft. 
A witch-doctor was employed, who indicated one of the favourites of the chief 
as the magician. He was accordingly seized, and sentenced either to ** dis- 
cover the bewitching matter " or to be put to the torture. As he could not do 
the first, he was about to be subjected to torment, when be escaped. Another 
victim was soon selected by the doctor, said to be an accomplice of him who 
had made his escape. The executioners were more on the alert in this case 
than to allow of his escape. He was ordered home to dig up the bewitching 
matter ; but failing to produce what was required, and denying his guilt, he was 
put to the torture. The act of laying the victim, in a state of nudity, in the 
burning sun, on his back, preparatory to the hot-stone and slow-roasting pro- 
cess, now took place, and a nest of black ants was strewed over the whole 
body. This put the poor victim to the most excruciating pain, and the torture 
was the greater from his being fastened by bis hands, feet, and hair, to pins 
driven into the ground, and so unable to stir. In bringing him to the place of 
torture, he had been beaten most uitnibrcifully ; so much so, that his jaw'bone 
was broken, and the larynx severed, so that he no longer breathed through his 
mouth, but through the opening thus made in the windpipe. The natives 
themselves describe his appearance at this time as most horrifying. His tor- 
mentors, however, found in this circumstance an additional facility for torture, 
and they filled the wound in the throat and the mouth, 8cc. (which they had 
previously gagged) with the biting ants ! Thus he lay tormented, and while 
they were procuring fresh ants, lie sunk under his torture." 
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BARON MAC GUCKIN DE SLANT’S “IBN Ktl ALLIKAN/** 

We congratulate the lovers of Oriental learning upon the pro- 
gress made in this great undertaking, the translation of Ibn Khal- 
likiin’s Biographical Dictionary, of which the first volume wtis 
noticed in our Journal for 1843. The second volume, now before 
us, displays the same learning and minute accuracy, the same ele- 
gance in the version and felicity in the illustnitions, which were 
conspicuous in the former volume — qualities which will render the 
work, when complete, at once a monument of the Baron s talents 
and industry and of the judicious application of the slender resources 
possessed by our Oriental Translation Fund, and an honour to Eng- 
lish literaturol 

In the Introduction to the first volume, M. de Slanc gave an ad- 
mirable sketch of Arabian letters, in which ho ttaced the gra<lual 
development of learning under the influence of Mamism. lie has 
pursued a collateral course of investigation in the Introduction to 
the volume before us, adding a notice of ‘‘ Moslim Education," de- 
rived from the works of Arabic authors — an important element in 
the subject of Mahoniedan civilization. 

Taking for his text a remark of his philosoj>hical author— the 
ablest ever produced by Islamism — ^that the majority of the learned 
amongst the Moslirns belonged to a foreign race, very few persons 
of Arabian descent having obtained distinction in the sciences con- 
nected with the law, or based upon human reason, M. de Slane, 
admitting the justness of the remark, questions the validity of the 
reasons which Ibn Khallikan assigns for this peculiarity. The theory 
of the Arabian author is thus expounded by him. 

He says, the Moslim religion, when first promulgated, in its ex- 
treme simplicity, did not include science or art ; the articles of the 
law — in other words, the commands and prohibitions of God — were 
not then contained in books, but in the hearts of men, who 
knew that the maxims were derived from the Book of God and the 
practice (sunna) of the Prophet. The Arabs, at that time, were 
ignorant of learning, and of the moilc in which knowledge is re- 
corded and diffused. Under the companions of Mahomet and their 
immediate successors, the designation of readers’^ (Jcurrd) was 
applied to those who knew by heart and communicated information; 
that is, who could repeat the Koran^ relate the sayings of the Pro- 

* KitAb Wa^ydt al-Aijfdn Ibn KhalHkan'g Bio:^aphlcal DIctinnAry. Translated Crom the 
Arabic. By Barim Mac Gtickin de Slane. Vnl. II. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1H43. Paris. Ouprat. London, Win. II. AlUii and Co. 
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phet, and cite tlic cxariipic of his conduct. Under the reign of Ar- 
llaslii<l, tills mode of oral transiiiission rendered it necessary tliat 
the traditional explanation of the Koran should he written down ; 
that the text of the Traditions should thus be secured against altera- 
tion, and the authentic distinguished from those of less credit, and 
that the character of the persons through . whom the traditional 
knowledge ha<l pjissed should be closely scrutinized. In the mean 
time, the purity of the Arabic tongue underwent a gradual altera- 
tion ; it, therefore, became necessary to fix the rules of grammar, 
and as none of the sciences connected with the law could be mas- 
tered till the mind had acquired the faculties of elicitation, deduction, 
investigation, and comparison (the attainment of which depended 
upon a prior acquaintance with the principles of the language, the 
rules of elicitation and comparison, and the argumeuts by which 
the dogmas of the faith couhl be defended), the acquisition of these 
.sciences required the previous development of certain inental facul- 
ties under the tuition of a master. As these “ professional arts" 
could not flourish amongst a pcoj^lc without fixe<l abodes — the Arabs 
being at that period, of all mankind, the farthest removed from 
that state of civilization, — science became a product of domiciliation. 
But the domiciled people consisted of Persians, mavrlas^ and others 
who had adopted the Persian habits of settled life, and to whom 
the arts and sciences wore a customary occupation, these habits hav- 
ing taken root amongst them at the origin of the Persian empire. 
Thus Sibawaih, the great master in the art of grammar ; the ma- 
jority of those who preserved the Traditions, and all who were 
versed in jurisprudence, as well as the dogmatic theologians, and 
most of the Commentators on the Koran ^ were Persians. The 
Arabs, contemporary with this state of civilization, preferred the 
customs of nomadic life, and under the Atfbassidcs the exercise of 
military command and the duties of government diverted their atten- 
tion from learning, and as literary avocations had assumed the rank 
of arts, those who were entitled and iiccustoincd to rule looked 
upon them with scorn. They, therefore, left such pursuits to the 
Persians and the mixed race, or those who sprung from intermar- 
riage of the conquerors with the conquered. 

This theory, which is apparently plausible and reasonable, and 
probably recognized by Mahomedan scholars, is questioned by M. 
de Slanc. Ho observes that the same principle which guided Ibn 
Khallikan throughout his Prolegomena is indicated by this passage 
—namely, the passion for generalizing and examining every question 
in the al^tract. That the Arabs," he remarks, ‘‘ when once 

Asta^yotfrn.N.S.VoL.IlI.No.i3. I) 
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converted into ji j)Ooplc of rulers and occnipicd in tlio exercise of 
power, neglected learning and loft its culture to foreigners, is a fact 
attested by history ; that they were restrainctl by j»ride from such a 
pursuit is natural enough (not because, however, tliey considered it 
in the light of an art, but because it would have betrayed their own 
ignorance and incapacity); yet it still remains to be explained why 
foreigners were induced to devote their min«Is to the study of Moslim 
law and Arabic literature/* 

The Baron do Slanc thinks that the question admits of an easy 
solution. Learning was the only path by Avhich the conquered 
could hope to recommend themselves, and by “ learning'* must be 
understood such branches of knowletlgc as could elucidate the doc- 
trines of Islamism and the principles of the law. They saw tlie 
Arab government unable to applj*^ practically the vague and inco- 
herent maxims of jurisprudence furnished by the Koran^ the Prac- 
tice and the Tnulitions, and felt that the faculties they had them- 
selves derived from a more a<lvanccd state of civilization could bo 
advantageously employed in framing a regular system of law from 
these materials, and a study of Arabic literature. “ Labouring to 
establish their own right to public respect, they gave consistence to 
Islamism, and the conquests of the Arabs receiveil stability from 
the more peaceful occupations of the inaiclaSy* or alien friends and 
confederates. 

We have given this summary of the Baron's Introduction, in 
order to shew the historical interest which belongs to these disserta- 
tions, and which makes them not the least valuable and instruc- 
tive portion of the work. 

The only memoir we shall extract from this volume (wliich con- 
tains some hundreds) is that of Al-Murtada Ibn as-8hahrozuri, 
selecting it for the sake of the kasida^ or elegy, Mdiich occurs in it, 
reputed to be one of the most perfect of that class of compositions, 
and which, with the exposition of M. dc Slanc, will also afford a 
good idea of the mysticism of the Sufis ; — 

This fine preacher, who was equally remarkable for the elegance of 
his figure and the harmony of his style, was kadi of Mosul, and taught 
the Traditions in that city ; he had passed some time at Baghdad in 
the study of the latter branch of learning and the pursuit of legal know- 
ledge. He. composed some beautiful poetry, and amongst other pieces 
a koMa of gmt merit, written in the mystical style peculiar to the 
Sufis. We shall give it here 

The liflit 'dl their fire glimmered {from afar), and already the night had 
darkened {mmd us ) ; the weary camel-driver could no longer continue his 
song, and i.bor guide stood perplexed and bewildered. I looked at that fire, 
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but tlie glance of niy eye was feeble ; iny mind also had been weakened by my 
separation (from the beloved) ; my heart was tliat ufliicted heart (tohich you have 
known so hwj) ; and my passion, that inmost passion (which has so long been 
my lormeni). I then turned towards the flame, and said to iny companions, 
“ That is T^ailfVs fire ; rein over to it.” 'Jliey directed towards it firm glances 
from their eyes - glances which were repelled and turned aside. Then (my 
companions) began to reproiich (me) : “ Was it not a flash of lightning which you 
saw, or else a phantom of your imagination ?” On this I abandoned them 
and bent thither my way; desire was the camel whieli conveyed me, and pas- 
sion the rider who sat behind me. With me was a companion (love) who fol- 
lowed my traces, for it is the nature of love to be importunate. The fire blazed 
up and we approached nearer, till some time-worn ruins intervened. We 
went on to them till our progress was stopped by sighs and sadness. ” Who 
dwell in these abodes ?” I exclaimed ; and voices answered, ** A wounded 
man, a captive in bondage, and a victim slain I what seekesC thou here?” *‘I 
am a guest,” was my reply ; “ I seek hospitality ; where is the stranger’s meal 
of welcome ?” They pointed towards the court of the dwelling: “ Stop there,” 
said they, ” and kill thy camel for thy food ; from us a guest never departeth 
more! lie who comes to us must throw away his staff of travel.” “But 
how,” said I, “can 1 reach that fire— where is the way?” We then halted 
at the habitation of some people whom the wine had prostrated even before 
they had tasted of it- Passion had effaced all traces of their former existence, 
and hud itself become the mere traces of a ruin ; in this ruin they had fixed 
tbeir abode. Among them was one abstracted, in whom neither complaints 
nor tears found any longer place ; his sighs alone denoted his existence, and 
even of these (his unU) was guiltless ; from these his consciousness was far 
apart. Among them also was one who made signs that we should observe hia 
])assion, which, less intense (than that of the others), had allowed his conscious- 
ness to exist. I saw that each of them had reached stations, the description 
of which would require a long epistle. “ People of desire,” said I, “ peace be 
upon you ; 1 have a heart so preoccupied with you, that it perceived you not \ 
My eyes were required to furiiisli torrents of tears, so great was my wish to 
meet you. The impulse of desire hurried me towards you through the vicis- 
situdes of events. I should be in fault were I to ask you pardon (for my bold- 
ness) ; may I then Hope for a kind reception from him who knows what motive 
I have for not asking pardon ? 1 have come to warm me at tlie fire ; can I 

find a road to your fire, now that the morning draweth near?” To this they 
replie<l not, but their external state gave me answer sufficient, as every veil 
between my intelligence and it was now rent asunder ; here was the reply : 
“ l.et not the beautiful gardens deceive thee ; between tiiee and them are hills 
and pitfalls, ilow many have tried to reach that fire by surprise! they strived 
to attain the object (<f ifteir wishes), 4pt to approach it was difficult. They 
stopped to contemplate ; but when they hod every sign of succeeding, the ban- 
ner of fulfilment appeared, borne in the hand of passion, and the ebiefe gave 
the command to charge. * Where,* exclaimed they, * where are they who pre- 
tend to resist us in combat ? This is the day wherein all false pretensions shall 
fade away I* They charged like heroes ; and on the day when foes meet in 
arms, it is tlie heroes alone who fall. They lavished every effort, whilst the 
object of their desire avoided their approach and slighted all their endeavours. 
They plunged into the abyss and disappeared in its waves ; the currents then 
cost them back among the ruins wliich they now stained with their blood, shed. 
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alas ! in vain. Such is our fire ; it shiiieth for him who travcilcili at nighty 
but it cannot be reached. The share of it which falls to the sight is the utmost 
which can be obtained ; but those able to conceive this are few in number. 
One whom you well know went towards it, hoping to take from it a brand ; he 
approached with outstretched arnns, with wishes and supplications, but it rose 
fur beyond his reach; it was too exalted to abide his proximity, and yet he was 
a prophet. We therefore rest amazed, as thou hast seen ; all our eifurta to 
reach it being vain ; we pass away the time in {the delusions of) hope ; but 
judge what is the state of that heart whose aliment consists iu being tantalized! 
Each time it tastes the bitter cup of misfortune, nnother cup is brought to it, 
sweetened with hope. Each time fancy sets a project before us, we are turned 
away from it, and told that patient resignation befits us bevt. Such is our 
state; such is all that our knowledge can attain ; but every state must undergo 
a change.'* 

I give this kasida on account of its rarity, and because it is in high 
request. It is related by a {Sufi) shaikh that he hail a dream, in \vhich 
Jie heard a voice say, “ Nothing was ever heard on Siifism so good as 
he Mausiliyan kasida {the AIosul kasida) and this is the one which 
was meant. The following distich was given by Majd al-Arab {gloty 
of the Arabs) al-Aamiri as having been composed by al-Murtada : — 

O, my heart ! how long will good advice prove useless? Quit tby sportive 
humour ; how often has thy gaiety brought thee into danger ! Thcio is no part 
of thee without a wound ; but tbou wilt not feel the bad effects of inebriation 
till tby reason returnetb. 

The kdtib Imad ad-din gives the following verses as al-Murtada’s, in 
the Kha/rtda : — 

I sought my heart, that I might ask of patience the force to sustain, for a 
moment, the rigours of my beloved; but I neither found my heait nor pa- 
tience. The sunshine of our fond intercourse was gone ; darkness had overslia- 
dowed the paths of love, and I stopped amazed and confounded ; but a single 
instant had scarce elapsed when 1 saw her again a sovereign mistress, and my 
heart her captive. 

These verses also are by tlie same person : — 

Those whom I love departed, and how copious were the tears of blood which 
they then let loose {from cur eyes) ; and how many hearts did they bring back 
into bondage ! Blame me not if grief for rheir absence make me reject tlic 
control of reason; what I have just said will suffice for my excuse. 

For them my heart is in affliction ; for them I shed tears of blood ; for them 
I am consumed in flames ; for them my heart is broken. At their door we are 
a crowd of suitors ; our hearts melting away with apprehension ; they have 
left us scarcely a breath of life ; O that they saw our state ! Kindness or aver- 
sion, sleep or waking, despair or hope, patience or restlessness,— these exist 
for us no longer. O that they had remained even after they had broken the 
ties of friendship, and treated me with cruelty ! Were the love I bear them to 
deprive roe of existence, the perfume of that love would yet remain ! I am 
like the taper, useful to those around it, but consuming itself away. 

I never went to meet thee, l^ila! without feeling as if the earth were folded 
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up from under me (so rapid was my pace) ; but when my resolution turned me 
from tliy door, 1 stumbled over the skirts of my f;[arment. 

Most of his ])()etry is in the same style. He was born in the month 
of Shaa-biin, A. 11. 405 (April-May, A.D. 107**1) ; he died at Mosul, in the 
month of the first liahi, A.H. 511 (July, A.D. 1117), and was interred 
in the sepulchral chapel of the Shahroziiri family. The Mtih Imad 
ad-din says in his Khartday where he gives a notice on al-Murtada, 
‘‘As-Samuni mentions having heard that the kadi Abii Muhammad” — 
meaning al-Murtada — “ died some time later than the year 520.” 

The following explanation furnishes a key to the occult meaning 
of the kasUla before cited : — 

All the ideas of the kastda are boiTowed from pastoral life : in the 
fiu'egoing ])iece they have a mystic import besides, as shall be here indi- 
cated. The light of their fire : the })resence of the Divinity manifested 
to the saints. The night: moral darkness. The canid-driver: the 
lu’cacher. The guide: the divine. The beloved: God. Lailu : the 
name of the beloved, God. Desire: the love of God. Passion: the 
anxious wish to enjoy the divine presence. The time-worn ruins : the 
world, the seat of desolation in the eyes of the devout, inasmuch as the 
presence of the Divinity is not always felt in it. The wounded^ the cap- 
tive^ and the rietim : the van<|uishcd by the love of God. From ns a 
guest never depaiieth more: till his soul is released by death. The peo- 
ple : the devout, the Sufi brethren. JPlnc : the delight caused by the 
perception of God’s presence. Stations : degrees of exaltation attained 
by the soul through the means of spiritual exercises and contemplation. 
People of desire : another name for the lovers of the Divinity. The 
warmth of the fire : the beneficial influence of God’s presence. The 
morning : the entrance of the novice into the Sufi life after abandoning 
the world, which is the seat of darkness. The gardens : paradise. The 
banner of fulfilment : the sign that the novice has become an adept, and 
fulfilled all the necessary duties of spiritual life. The chiefsy literally, 
the people of the truths : so called because they liave obtained a clear 
insight into the spiritual world, which is the abode of truth as this 
earth is the abode of illusion. To charge : literally, to canter round 
and round the field of battle and challenge the enemy ; it then signifies, 
to turn round as the dervislies do. The cncnig: the world and its pas- 
sions. The af^ss : the Divine nature. Thrown hack among the ruins ; 
recovering from an ecstasy of divine love, and finding oneself in tlie 
world. One whom ym well know : the prophet Moses. The brand: see 
Koran, surat 27, vei*se 7 ; Exod. III. 

We repeat our sincere wish, that nothing may prerent the able 
translator from comploting his laborious undertaking. 
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ZIARAT; A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

HY MRS5. POST A NS. 

The season was that which is consulercd the finest in Ali'niiiinistaii — 
cold, clear, and bright. The inountain-stveanis flowed merrily over 
their rocky hods, unbound by the icy thralls of winter ; blooming ilow- 
ere of the gayest hues, the glowing tulip, the inany-colourcd anemone, 
sprang upon their margins, while the crimson cherry blushed in the 
fissures of the rock, and the plain, wherever irrigation had any power, 
was carpeted with gentian and sweet southernwood. 

Still, notwithstanding the cheerful aspect of nature’s face, the stranger 
might have gathered from other sources that peace dwelt not in the 
land ; for, although the wheat was goWeii in the ear, and tJie bright 
oat and barley crops waved in the breeze, tliey who gathered in ‘the 
produce, did so, each peasant with a sword by his side, his shield and 
matchlock lying near ; while occasionally, as a longer line of camiels than 
usual appeared on the horizon or issued from the gorges of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, the cultivators, seizing their arms, laid tliemselves 
down among the sheltering sheaves, as if anxious to esea|)e remark. 
From time to time, too, horsemen, well mounted and armed to the teeth, 
galloped across the plain, taking their way to the iieighhouring fort of 
Candahar ; and, as the peasants of the little village of lladjcc noted 
them as they passed, the elders shook their heads mournfully, saying that 
now there would be no more sulah (peace), while the women drew their 
children nearer to their arms, and gazed after the speeding warriors 
with tearful eyes. 

The poor peasantry of Iladjee knew something of their cause of fear, 
but they had not been told, nor could they have comju-ehended, per- 
haps, the whole. They knew, indeed, that the restored King of Cabuol 
and the government of Khelat had demanded the absolute payment of 
that tribute which the chiefs had ever considered nominal, anti also 
that an endeavour had been made to question the ancient title-deeds, by 
which, as crown-grants, or tlie price of blood, many lands were held 
by the AfTghan nobles ; and they had heard by a travelling syud, wlio 
had passed by but a week since h*om Pisliecn, tliat Mobamed Khan of 
Moostung had declared that he would support his riglits, or fall by the 
swords of the Feringees. But the peasants did not know why on that 
day so many horsemen had crossed the plain towards the city, nor why 
Timour Shah, the governor, had seized upon all their last year’s grain 
for stores. The poor creatures, however, continued as they had been 
doing until sunset, when the women and children went forth to gather 
in the floekp^ and to fetch water from the khazeeries (AfTghan wells), 
and the again walked round the madder fields, and divided among 
themseljM the toil of watchmen. Perhaps it was the very common 
occurred of rebellion among the nobles of the land, and the usual 
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Insecurity of life and property to the peasants, tlmt made the villagers 
of fladjee so ai>athetic on tliis occasion, for it would not liavc hcen tlie 
first time had their Imts hcen ])urned, their grain cut down, their fiocks 
destroyed, und their little ones slain, hy any chieftain and his follow'- 
ors w'ho might w ill tlie outrage ; and so, instead of flying on the ap- 
j)roach of danger, the peo]de hihoured on, until a party of horsemen, 
abruptly turning from the hank of the Arghassaii river, dashed into the 
<|uiet little village of lladjee. 

** By our beards !” exclaimed the foremost rider — a tall and hand- 
some man, still in the prime of life, and w'ith the healthy glow' u])on 
his cheek common to the complexion of the Candaharces — we shall 
have him now’, thanks to tlie speed of our Khorassan mares ; hut the 
dog must either have taken sonic strange way among the gorges of the 
pass, which even the shejdierds do not know', or the Kakur chief has 
played us false. Why, how Is this? are the slaves of ])casants lying 
dead upon their charpois that they come not forth to do our will or to 
give us the urkalah razi ? (you are w'cleome). Come forth, I say, or 
by the graves of your fathers I will light my kaliuii with the embers 
of your huts.” 

Silenoo and desolation w'cre the only answ'crs made to the violent 
threat of the drea<led speaker, when suddenly, stooping from his liorse, 
he snatched a blazing log from an unextinguished fire, and spurred his 
horse amongst the fragile huts. At this moment, from the shelter of a 
little shod behind the chief, slow'ly crawling on his hands and knees, so 
that, in the evening light, the form might have been taken for that of a 
fox or jackal prowding forth to seek his evening meal, appeared a hu- 
man being, naked, except a coarse cotton scarf, and the rag which, 
twisted in with his coarse black hair, served him as a turban ; a staff 
w'as in one liand, wdiicli he carried liori/ontally, and w'ith the other he 
w'orked himself along upon the ground. The quick eye of a Patan 
horseman w'as on him in a moment ; and, dashing the sharp corners of 
his stirrups into the flanks of his pow'crful horse, in three bounds he 
was by his side. The chief, Simunder Khan, turned on the action of 
his follower, and ns he saw' its object, burst into a loud laugh of mock- 
ing triumph. ‘‘ By the Propliet !” he exclaimed, “ he has not made us 
wait. Imhallah ! our luck is great ; and now let us see what these 
Feriiigees have got to say to their smooth-chinned brethren at Cabool, 
and liow many fresh convoys they mean to send to feed our Affglian 
blades.” 

The hapless cossid (messenger) w'as now' dragged tow'ards the chief, 
the I’atan buffeting him over the face and shoulders with the scabbard 
of his sword as he pulled him forwards, and terrifying the poor wretch, 
by affecting to make his horse rear on him, if ho did not quicken his 
unwilling pace. Strip him — strip him !” shouted the cliief, in a voice 
of thunder, we have no time to lose ; and call the (barber) 

here ; wo must shave aw'ay that turban of his to see that nought es^ 
capes; and you, Osman, rip up his slippers, you see they pinch hia 
feet, and wc do not forget that the last renegade, who liopcd to a 
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fortune by betraying us to the Feringees, had their accursed chit (note) 
between his shoe-leathers.” 

The orders of the khan were obeyed, and tlie helpless, weary, am I 
terrified cossid stood treinhling before the fierce soldiery of the chief, 
expecting instant destruction. Not a line, however, was to be found 
upon him : the village barber had shorn away, in frightened haste, the 
long coarse locks that had guarded the poor cossid from noontide sun 
and midnight dews ; the Pataii had snatched away the strip of coarse 
blue cotton which, girded around his loins, had given him strength to 
pursue his journeys ; the rudely-embroidered slippei's, which defended 
his feet from the sharp camel- thorn of the desert, were in shreds, and 
his staff lay broken upon the ground. Nothing that could form an excuse 
for the outrages coininitted was, however, to he found, yet death ap- 
peared inevitable, for disappointment, if not justice, seemed to call for 
it. Perhaps, liowever, it was the little taweed (charm), hanging by a 
silken thread about his neck, which years since had been blessed by two 
lladjees fresh from Mecca, and which even the Patans <lared not touch, 
that was his protection : we cannot tell ; but after some brutal jests 
had been bandied about among the soldiers, and the chief lukd taken a 
whispered counsel, he struck the cossid with the pommel of his sword 
across his mouth, exclaiming, as he did so, “Sirrah ! some one has played 
us falsely, but Simuiulcr Khan will be revenged upon the traitor — aye ! 
even on his flocks, his wives, his little ones ; but for thee, though it 
were well to flay thy skin from off thee for attempting to escape, thy 
life is spared, upon condition that thou gocst on to Ghu/ni, and there 
dost report, both in the bazaar and citadel, that the chiefs of Shawl and 
Moostung are strong in men, money, and supplies, blocking the way at 
eveiy pass ; that Quetta is taken, and every Feringee put to the sword : 
do you swear?” The miserable cossid pressed his knuckles upon his 
eye-balls, as the strongest oath he could take, and the chief ordering 
his scarf to be returned to him, every soldier bestowed a buffet as lie 
passed, and all galloped on towards the fort. 

The cossid watched the group for many minutes, glanced around him 
at his miserable plight, and then, laying his hand with a grim smile 
upon his little taweed, touched a spring, and took from what had seemed 
but solid metal a shred of paper, bearing English characters ; this he 
raised to his bruised forehead, and then carefully replaced ; after which 
he gathered together the fragments of his staff^ and slowly continued 
onwards, taking the Cabool road. 

Simunder Khan entered the lleratee gtite of Candahar, and passed on 
through the chursoo, or great bazaar, filled with the various goods of 
the north-west, and crowded with the merchants of many lands, until 
he gained the principal musjid, where, making his way through the 
lately doubled Patan guard, the chief stopped for a while to ask a bless- 
ing of the and to touch the hem of the Prophet’s mantle, which 

is there preserved ; and, this duty ended, remounted, and took his way 
to the house of the governor, ft was but a poor-looking place, and 
scarcely worthy of the second city of Affghanistan ; for, instead of the 

i /0&// ^ 
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rich carved work and elaborate decorations of the palaces of Hindostan, 
it had been faced with cliunam, which, wliile still wet, was stamped 
with little carved moulds, and then sprinkled with powdered talc, which 
gave it a glistening, frosty-like effect, yet one by no means handsome, or 
to be admired. Simuiider Khan, however, glanced over the porch and 
balconies of this house with evident pleasure ; his fine eye beamed with 
the better feelings of his nature, and as he handed his matchlock to the 
slave who stood obsequiously to receive it, and also cast off his richly- 
embroidered postern (cloak of furs), few among the Affghan nobles 
could have looked better calculated for command. It was very evident 
that the scene with the poor cossid was all forgotten, and other and 
softer thoughts had taken possession of his mind, as the chief, holding 
his sword lightly in his hand, passed on to the inner apartments of the 
palace, while his followers, having fastened their horses in the court, 
proceeiled to stroll off into the bazaar, there to eat curds, fresh fruits, 
and bread, or drink tea, brought from Bokhara, and boiled with cin- 
namon and sugar — a beverage which, when cold, the Affghan soldier 
believes will strengthen him against all fatigue. 

Meanwhile, Simundcr Khan had penetrated into the most sacred re- 
tirement of the palace ; had folded his daughter in his arms, and been 
assured by her blooming cheek and beaming eye that the ladies of 
I’rince Timour had redeemed their protective promise, and that all had 
gone well with her in his absence. 

The ladies of Candahar are really very handsome, and Ziarat, the 
chieftain’s daughter, was even there esteemed a belle, while almost every 
sirdar between Shawl andCabool had made overtures, hoping she would 
become his bride. But Ziarat was a little wilful, and vrould have none 
of them ; she lovc<l her father, and all who resembled him in noble and 
warlike bearing ; but had long ago decided that she would give her hand 
only to the playmate of her childhood, young Azim, the son of Uctar 
Khan, chief of the Alizais. 

No one would have been surprised, who had there seen Ziarat sitting 
at her father’s feet — with her robe of richly embroidered Herat silk 
fitting closely to her graceful but majestic figure, wliile her blooming 
face was turned on his, her rosy lips parted with a mirthful smile, and 
her little crimson Bokhara cap half falling from her luxuriant tresses— 
that the beauty of Candahar did much as she chose to do with all who 
loved her ; nor would they liave wondered at the tone of tenderness 
with which the chief, having pressed his lips on his daughter's forehead, 
and replaced the transparent veil of fine white muslin that had fallen 
from her brow, remarked, Dear Ziarat, you must be less heedless for 
the future, and wear your veil with greater care ; for times are chang* 
ing, and it is my purpose that to-morrow, with proper escort and old 
Malii Beebee to bear you company, you set out for the stronghold of 
Uctar Khan, which, next to Ghuzni, is the best fortified, and ^erefore 
the fittest for thy protection.” 

Ziarat clapped her little hands with sheer delight. Oh, how charm- 
ing !” she exclaimed ; how 1 do long to see the mighty hills, the fioihn^ 
As»af.«/oum.N.S.VoL.IILNo.l3. E 
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ing torrents, and the wide plains again ; to breathe the fresh air, and 
to gather the bright flowers I and Prince Azeni, too,* my father, shall 
I not see him also “ My child,” replied her father, smiling at her 
animation, “fear nothing. My word is pledged that yon shall become 
his bride ; but, for the present, his country demands the sole devotion 
of the prince ; the Feringees press daily upon us, and on Uctar and his 
warrior son place we our chief strength. We are no recreants, to bow 
us in slavery to the stranger’s yoke ; and w'e will defend our liberties, 
of give our bodies to the soaring vultures of our hills.” “ But, my 
father,” inquired Ziarat, “I have been told that the Feringees were our 
friends, wlio came hither from time to time to tmde with our merchants, 
and to see the beauties of our fine mountains, our noble streams, our 
fair gardens, and what they might hold as strange in our crowded cities ; 
how then can they be our enemies?” Siinunder Khan rose from his 
seat, and silently paced the apartment, with a darkening and disturbed 
brow; then, flxing his eyes upon his daughter, he slowly replied, 
“ You say truly, Ziarat ; the Feringees did come hither in riie garb of 
friends, or they would never have eaten our bread and lain in our 
houses like brethren, as >ve considered them. The Aflghan Is no nig- 
gard in his hospitality ; and, when travelling in our land as men of 
peace, our princes entertained the strangers, our nobles feasted them, 
our peasants served them, and even the mountain rob])ers wme wont to 
return their booty, when they learned that it was the pro|jerty of the 
Feringee ; but now, forgetting that they have eaten the Aflghan’s salt, 
these strangers force a way to our l)order8, press a king upon us that 
we have dethroned, force tribute in his name whicli we will not acknow- 
ledge, and thus, seeking to rob us of our independence, they call us 
rebels when we draw our swords to defend our liberties. The struggle, 
however, is at hand, and if we die, it will be as AfFghaii warriors, and 
free as the mountain breeze that blow-s around the bannera of our 
chiefs.” 

Ziarat had listened with beaming eyes and a glowing cheek, and when 
her father paused, she cried, “ Fear not ! our Prophet will protect his 
people : our holy men, our syuds, are as an host, for it is said they 
have a charm against the muskets of the infidels, and that on the Mur- 
ree hills not a warrior fell after that MooUah Najih stretclied forth his 
arms towards the plains. But is it not better, my father, that I should 
remain here inCandahar, than encumber the harem of Uctar in time of 
war ?” “ No, Ziarat ; the governor here, Timour Shah, is more than 
half-suspected of being in league with the Feringees, and my child might 
become their hostage. No I we will at least be girded round by our 
certain friends, and trust no traitors. A kafila passes here to-morrow, 
and you shall join it as far as Moostung ; for myself, I must remain to 
watch the doings of Prince Timour.” 

All went well, and was settled pleasantly enough, with the excep- 
tion old Mahi Beebee, who, not being able to ride on horseback, 
grumbled sadly at being made a pendant to a surly old negro in a 
Itajemhf who she knew, she said, would scold her all the way ; but as 
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all things have aii end, so at last must even the ill-humour of a cross 
old woman, and JVlahi Beebee, having been soothed with abundant pre- 
sents of dried grapes, tea, and a little Russian tobacco for her kaliun, 
became gradually reconciled to her fete. 


It was a fine bright morning, although there had been a heavy sand- 
storm over night, but the sunrise breeze had conquered it, and the air 
was comparatively clear, at least it was so in the mountain defile I 
write of, which, being above the plain, was free in a great measure from 
this common infliction on inhabitants of the lower land. 

Riding slowly along the steep and winding path, which seemed indeed 
little more than a cleft, were to be seen two Belooches, fully accoutred. 
Each wore a loose cotton garment, a lieavy turban, and thick lunghi 
round liis waist ; each was armed with matchlock, sword, and shield ; 
and the saddle-bags of each seemed tolerably crammed with articles of 
property or plunder. The horsemen were sauntering up the pass, with 
their bridles lying upon their tattoos’ necks, and their chief engage- 
ment seemed to be with an old coco-nut kaliun, that each in turn 
handed to the other. And thus they travelled slowly on, until an empty 
case, broken bottles, and loose papei*s lying ou the road, attracted their 
attention. 

Ha, lia !” exclaimed one, as he reined up his tattoo at the sight ; 

GuiFoor Khan’s people have been here ; 1 would we had not halted 
at Dadur last night ; but, Inshallah! we will now spur on, Rahmut ; 
there may be a puggre or two left, or a camel turned loose to graze.” 

You are a fool, Immat,” was the reply. Do you think a Kakur 
ever left the shred of a turban or a lunghi when one was to be had ? 
They are all safe enough with the women in the hills by this time, and 
as for camels, in three weeks the Feriugees will have rebought them all 
again at the Kakurs’ prices. No, no — 'we will go on as we intended, 
and on my head be it ; but our turn will come next.” 

And on they went, these wild, cunning, desperate men, rejoicing in 
times which gave advantages of no common kind to such as they were, 
and all their chat was of black mail,” plundered kafilas, sacked vil- 
lages, and successful forays, interlarded by apostrophes to the Prophet 
or texts from the Korattn They had not proceeded far, before, on the 
stony road before them, appeared the shadow of a man, himself hidden 
by a projecting rock ; and Immat Khan, the first speaker, instantly 
bent forward in his saddle, uttered a wild yell, and, driving his stirrups 
liard into liis tattoo’s flanks, galloped forward. The man to whom the 
shadow belonged was kneeling at a little pool, and a wallet of embroi- 
dered leather lay beside him. In a moment^ Immat snatched it from 
the ground, and then, whirling his sword around the traveller’s head, 
commanded him to surrender at onoe every rupee of the hoard which, 
the Belooche said, were in the folds of his waistband. The traveller 
looked at tlie robber as he spoke with the most perfeet self-possession, 
and in reply asked how he dared, as a Mohamedan, use language 
and gestures such as this to a syud of the faith? ^ A syudr’-*^e 
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weapon dropped at once from the hand of the terriiieUnimat, and, roll- 
ing to the ground, he humbly kissed the traveller’s *t and craved his 
pardon, ‘‘Xar, larT (be off) exclaimed the syud, angrily ; you are 
yoghat (rebellious) ; but what is that gold bangle ? it were as well that 
you gave it to me for the musjid, or your next foray may not produce 
you much but a wounded horse and a bare head ; and you too, friend,” 
he added to Rahmut, who had just come up, that green lunghi is 
fitter for the descendant of the Prophet than for a Belooche ; give it me 
in the name of Allah, if you would not lose your mare in ilie moun- 
tains.” 

The lunghi and bangle were, of course, yielded, and the syud and 
Belooches travelled onwards together, the latter not, however, consi- 
dering it necessary to inform the syud that they had hopes of meeting 
a rich kafila from Cabool before the Kakurs could have a chance of 
driving oiF loose camels during the night, purloining the turbans and 
nummuds (felt mats) of sleeping men, or committing a hundred other 
villanous feats, requiring all the skill possessed by those coacerned in 
such nefarious deeds. So on they went, slowly but continually, as none 
but natives of the East can travel, smoking as they went, and now and 
then refreshing themselves with a few parched peas, a pill of ojuuiti, or 
a little water from the leathern bottles hanging at their saddles. 

At length, having crossed the open plain at the top of the pass, a 
sterile tract, the party perceived that round the first well had halted a 
kafila,- waiting, as it would seem, until the morning. The camels wei^e 
unladen, and the ground strewed with packages, saddles, and kajavus ; 
scores of tattoos were neighing loudly as some peasants carried by loads 
of fresh cut grass for happier beasts who belonged to richer masters, 
while around burned fires, on either side of whicli whole kids were 
roasting, and servants making huge wheaten cakes for the evening meal. 
Without the door of a small tent of black felt sat a group of women, 
two of them a little apart from the rest, and they wlio listened might 
have heard the voice of one sharp and querulous, while that of the 
other was soft and musical, ringing out occasionally into a heartfelt and 
most pleasant laugh. 

*^Salam aldkmmV^ cried the syud, approaching the nearest greup, 
and the aleikoum salam was at once returned ; so, the party having seated 
themselves, matters of present moment were familiarly discussed. “ The 
moon is rising,” remarked a tall and handsome Cabool mercliant, who 
was bringing down dogs, horses, and posteens for the Bombay market ; 
^^and so we must wait here all night, I suppose, as matters go on.” 
** He wants your grey mare into the bargain,” suggested an Herat 
donkey-seller, to whom the remark had been addressed. ** Then he 
shall not have her,” was the reply, ** if he keeps us here until next 
Ramadan. These holy men are over-doing the matter, and what is 
enough for a money-making dog of a Hindoo, ought at least to satisfy 
a follower of the Prophet. Tofn he continued, with ungovernable 
scorn ; ** we are made to eat much dirt.” 

These remarks had reference, it seemed, to a burly, handsomely-dressed 
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man, seated on a toe date mat in the centre of a group of merchants, who 
stood reverently ^out him ; his eyes were bent on the ground, and he 
counted liis beads with infinite zeal, apjiarently unconscious of all else ; 
but about him lay heaps of posteens, glass bangles by the donkey-load, 
kid skins of Bokhara in scores, with many rare and curious articles. 
Still, Moolah Najib, though knowing that all around awaited it, gave 
no signal for departure. To ensure security to the kaiila, it was consi- 
dered necessary to make in kind certain payments of black mail to the 
three persons interested ; thus a Hindoo and a robber chief had departed 
satisfied, but the holy syud was insatiable ; and therefore, although 
merchant after inercliant brought goods to his feet, hoping to hear the 
single word esca]ie his lips, which would give them jiermis- 

sion to depart, the priest still counted his beads in silence, intent on a 
larger liribc. 

Meanwhile, the syud of the pass had seated himself near the women, 
and having long lisUmed to the grumblings of Main Beebec, the fair 
Ziarat called him to her side. “You are a holy man,” she said, “and 
have interest here. It grows cold, and we are ill-lodged upon tliis 
open plain. Take this,” she added, disengaging a rich bangle from her 
arm, “to yonder syud, and tell him that the daughter of Simunder 
Khan waits to set forth.” The priest pressed the bangle to his forehead, 
and, binding it in his cummerbund, stepped forward, whispering with 
great earnestness in the ear of the syud. The listener continued to 
count his beads as though he heard him not, but in a few minutes more 
he gravely placed his hands upon his eyes and uttered the wished- for 
“wo/fiit,” wlien, rising from his mat, he directed his followers to bear 
before him the magnificent wares of the plundered merchants. Then, 
even by moonlight, came the loading of camels, the stowing of saddle- 
bags, the rolling up of beds and prayer-carpets, the collecting of kaliuns 
and chillums, the fresh twisting of turbans, with the hasty saddling of 
tattoos by those who had hovered over the fires until the latest moment ; 
but, while all this was going on, Kahmut and his friend Immat were quite 
on the alert, and more than one man, who thought he had a comforta- 
ble nummud behind him, found that all but the portion on which he 
sat was gone, while one or two Heratees could not find the turbans 
they had laid aside while dining, nor could the Persian horse-merchants 
account fur a rug or two that were missing. However, it was no time 
to talk of trifles, so all >verc soon mounted, Ziarat on her handsome 
yahoo (mountain pony), with Mahi Beebee in her kajavah, wliile, as 
the kafila slowly advanced, Rolimut still lingered, and fell into chat 
with his companion. , 

Well, Immat, what think you of our work P* Bad enough ; 
some thousand rupees’ worth, at the best.” ** Aye, but the maiden— 
the fair daughter of Simunder KhanP’ ** Who knows P’ wm the reply* 
“ Candahar veils tell little, and the daughter of a khan may not be 
fairer than the daughter of a soldier.” " Aye, but 1 occupied mysetf 
better than you did ; I plied her nurse with paun and betol-nu^ and 
she told me that her charge was the beauty of Ctodohor ; and more 
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than this, the betrothed of the son of Uctar Khaii,||^e Alizai. Now 
then, Immat, remember that Moolah Hafiz, the syua of Bagh, is our 
patron ; that he has already laid a plot to destroy Uctar, and betray 
him to the Feringees ; moreover, he is kurmn perwast (an admirer of 
beauty) ; why, then, should we not take the girl ? she is worth more 
than turbans or carpets.” you have w'it, brother,” ex- 

claimed Immat; “but the kafila is large, and her followers armed.” 
“ You are but a fool, friend,” was the reply ; “ does she not even to- 
night expect the guides of Uctar, and for this gave her baugle to the 
syud ? Strike off from the road, then, and we will yet blacken the faces 
of the Candaliarees.” 


“Fine doings, indeed!” screamed Kadeej ah, the chief wife of Moo- 
lah Hafiz, as she sat, surrounded by her friends and slave-girls, in the 
palace at Dagh ; “ fine doings ! So the Moolah must needs take a 
fourth wife, stolen out of the fields by Belooches ; a pretty companion, 
truly, for the daughters of chiefs !” “ Nay,” returned a younger and 
handsome woman, whose Jewish cast of countenance shewed her own 
Belooche origin ; “ they say she is the only child of an Affghan noble, 
kidnapped in the pass ; and, by the Propliet ! to judge l)y her nurse, 1 
should guess it was so, for no sooner did Moolah Hafiz enter tlie apart- 
ment than the old hag whipped off her iron-heeled slipper and stmek 
him across the mouth with it, so that the Moolali ran shrieking about 
with pain, while her mistress laughed at the joke.” “Truly, it is 
much,” obsen’^ed Dhai Beebee, the latest created wife ; “ and the girl 
must be as beautiful as a hour!, or the Moolah will send her back again 
to the Belooches.” “ Aye, but so she is,” remarked a slave ; “ and 
more than this, she is betrothed to the son of Uctar Khan, my master’s 
direst enemy.” “Ha! ha!” exclaimed the ladies; “then, indeed, we 
shall have sport !” “ Doubtless,” continued Kadcejah ; “ and, as the 
Moolah is in good humour, 1 will just step and ask him for the Cash- 
mere shawl.” “ And 1,” added the Belooche lady, “ for the bangle he 
has so long promised me.” “ True,” said Dhai Beebee ; “ and it is as 
well to remind him of the necklace of turquois which was coming for 
me by the next kafila from Herat.” 

And so was harmony restored ; and the ladies of Moolah llafiz re- 
joiced rather than otherwise at the presence of the stranger, and the 
advantages it might produce them. 

Meanwhile, the poor cossid had found his way to Cabool, and having 
given new hope to many, was returning by tlic way of Uctar’s fort ; 
but there he paused. The whole country was in confusion. Prince 
Tiiliour h$d proved faithless to his people. The Shah’s European officers 
were every where on the alert, and a strong party of Alizais, under the 
command of Prince Azem, had been despatched to take Affghan ven- 
geance on the moolah of Bagh, who had offered to betray Uctar and his 
forces to the British. Calmly, therefore, did the messenger repose in the 
village bazaar, smoking his kdiun, and listening to the news that every 
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hour brought in : and, as Asiatics always exaggerate, the latest had 
been reported by#8yud, who, in haste and terror, had sworn by his 
head to having seen the daugliter of Simunder Khan robbed and mur- 
dered in the pass by a robber band, who had lured her away as guides. 
And then anned men mounted in haste, and every dchle was searched ; 
Simunder Klian was summoned from Candaliar, suspicion fell on all, 
and murder, outrage, and injustice were everywhere committed. 

In a retired apartment of the palace at Bagh, pondering on her 
strange and unhappy fate, sat the fair Ziarat, and although her cheek 
had lost nothing of its bloom, neither had the light faded from her eye, 
a far different expression animated tlie countenance of the beauty of 
Candahar than that which it had worn in the harem of Prince Timour. 
^ Mahi,” inquired Ziarat, addressing the old woman, who sat on a car- 
pet by her side, bending backwards and forwards, like a mufti reading 
the Korany Mahi, did not the moolah say that he would visit us again 
to-night?” ‘‘ Aye did he,” replied the nurse, " with shawls and jewels 
to make you a willing bride ; but, by the beard of the Prophet, he had 
better be warned before he comes near Mahi Beebee again, the old thd^ 
(hypocrite).” Think you,” continued her mistress, without heeding 
the dark hint, ^Hhat the syud, to whom I gave the bangle, knew of the 
plot against us?” doubt, no doubt ; he was sitting by the Beloo- 

ches as I tattled about your being the beauty of Candahar, and the 
betrothed of Prince Azem. Alas! alas! oh, Imaum Hussein! 1 
would I were dead !” And again she rocked backwards and forwards^ 
pouring forth curses on the Belooches, and tearing her hair in agony. 
‘‘Hush, hush, good Mahi,” soothed her mistress ; “shrieks and tears 
cannot save us ; let us think rather of escape. The moolah’s youngest 
wife, wlio desires nothing better than to rid the palace of my presence, 
will aid us ; you shall seek her, for had I but a syud’s garb 1 would 
tread yon pass with ease, if it but led me to my father and my home.” 

The nurse groaned deeply ; but, ere she could reply, the moolah 
himself entered the apartment. He was a portly, handsome man, 
attired in gannents of white cotton, with a Sindhian cap and cummer- 
bund of green and gold ; and as lie stroked his full black curling beard, 
and advanced towards his captive, Ziarat arose, and drawing her fine 
figure to its full height, approached him ; while Mahi again looked liard 
at the heel of her Cubool slipper. 

“ Priest !” commenced the chieftain’s daughter, “1 demand my free- 
dom* 1 am no slave, to be sold by robbers ; and as the betrothed of a 
noble and a warrior, 1 ask an escort to my country.” “ Pretty one^” 
replied the moolah, “ you ask in vain. 1 bear no love to Uctar Khan 
that should make me yield him my aefr^antage ; nor, having aeeii» am I 
disposed to part with, the blooming beauty of Candahar. Therefore^ I 
come to warn you, that, finding Bagh an ill residence for men; of 
peace, to-morrow 1 depart for Sehwan, whither yon must bear me com- 
pany.’’ “Never!” cried Ziarat, in a tone of firm defiance; ^*hasi 
thou no dread, base traitor, of my father’s vengeance^ nor of the power 
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of the Alizais, that thou darest thus to treat the affianced of their 
chief?” Girl !” returned the priest, thou speakeA folly ; that thou 
art such is my chief cause of triumph ; hut if thou wilt not be my 
bride, know thyself my slave, and I will send thee in exchange for a 
dancing-girl to Hyderabad, and then let us see who will dare to help 
thee.” 

Ziarat trembled, for well she knew the power of Moolah Ilafiz in the 
durbar of the Sindhian princes ; but, disseml>ling her terror as best she 
might, the hapless girl replied: ‘‘Priest, I am in your power; but 
leave me now, and ere the minars herald forth to-morrow’s dawn I shall 
be obedient to thy will.” “ Be it so,” was the reply ; “ I shall be well 
content to win so fair a bride.” 

Alas ! alas ! no sooner was the moolah gone, than the object of his 
cruelty flew towards the high window of the apartment, as a poor im- 
prisoned bird will strike its breast against the wires of its gilded cage, 
as if its own weak power could give it the liberty it sought. Without, 
however, the eye fell only on the wide desert plain of Cutcheei, bounded 
by the stony range of the Brahui hills ; and heart-stricken and dis- 
pirited at the sight, poor Ziarat bent her fair head and wept. The night 
wore on, and still Ziarat stood by that tall window, gazing (forth upon 
the moonlit plain, and invoking Allah to her protection. The Pleiades 
shine brightly, and the deep silence of all around proves it to be the 
cool hour preceding dawn, when suddenly she starts — she presses nearer 
to the w’indow, she shades her eyes to sec clearer forth — then utters a 
cry of joy, and rouses the slunil)ering slave. “ See, Main, see ! look 
how from every dark defile among the mountains, w’arriors stteam forth 
into the plain ; they come to rescue us, and the moolah will yet die a 
traitor’s death !” 

And so, indeed, it seemed, for on came the w'arriors towards the 
palace, silently and by stealth, until, bursting into a loud wild yell, 
the whole body galloped furiously into its courts. Ziarat, with clasped 
bands and a beating heart, sank Miron her cushions ; but soon is heard a 
fearful tumult; cries of vengeance, shrieks for mercy, and frantic 
prayers offered to those fevered with hot carnage, and the answer is the 
descending sword, and the cheer of onslaught. Crouching low, Ziarat 
vainly sought to shut out these dreadful sounds, but all in vain ; and as 
the cries of the hapless vromen and children rung upon her ears, she 
shared in fullest terror the agony of those who struggled in the grasp of 
their ruthless enemies. And now' the shouts draw nearer ; and, burst- 
ing open the harem door, a band of Alizais pour into the apartment ; 
they rush towards the maiden, they drag her from her seat, they tear 
away her jeweb, they overpow'er her with execration ; in vain she be- 
seeches them to pause and hear her ; furious with wine and slaughter, 
no cry reaches their dulled senses but that of vengeance against the 
moolah, and all that had been his, and raising their swords with a deep 
on their lips, the scene would soon have ended but for a 
wanior^s voice that shouted loudly forth, “ Spare ! spare ! I command 
ye ; war not against the helpless ; the traitor priest has fallen ! ’’ The 
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soldiers heard, ai}(l paused ; while Ziarat, bounding from the ground, 
sprang through the crowd, guided by the voice of him she loved ; and 
shrieking forth Allah be praised! thou hast saved me!” fell into the 
arms of her warrior love, Prince Azem. 


That night, the Alizais, with their noble leader and the beautiful 
Ziarat, withdrew from the plains of Cutchee; and as they wended 
towards their mountain home, the smoke of the mouldering palace of 
Bagh streamed up into the blue heavens, a fearful witness of Aflfghan 
vengeance. 


INTRODUCTION OF COCOA INTO INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : 1 perceive by a late number of The Friend of India^ that 
Mr. Stikeman, the active and zealous secretary of the £last-India and 
China Association, has put himself in communication with Dr. Hoyle 
(who, I believe, is the home botanist of the £ast-India Company), for 
the purpose of introducing into India the cocoa-plant of the West- 
Indies. Upon the maxim of *^suum cuiqttCy* I beg to be allowed to 
state, through the medium of your Journal, that it is now several years 
since I introduced that plant upon my property in the province of 
Malabar. It has there flourished, borne fruit, and is in course of being 
more extensively propagated. Prior to that, I had introduced the 
Jamaica pimento, and since then 1 have been successful in procuring 
the seeds of several fruits much prized in the West-Indies, and hitherto 
strangers to India, but where I hope in time also to make them indige- 
nous. I may mention that the coffee, originaUy termed MdUtbar eeffee^ 
was produced from seeds which my father obtained from Arabia, nearly 
lialf a century ago, years before Java coffee was extensively known in 
Eurojie as an article of import. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

F. C. Brown. 

20, Jertn^n Street, 

12lA April, 1844. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERSL 

NO. VIII, — Sin GEORGE MURRAY, G.C.ll. 

With an account of one of the best soldiers of modern times we 
continue our biographical notices of colonial secretaries. 

For nearly a century it has been the practice to divide the duties 
of Secretary of State amongst three persons ; yet this arrangement 
is only adopted to facilitate public business, for the three secreta* 
ries, in the eye of the law, are but one, and the functions of all 
may be discharged by either. To the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is delegated the authority of tbe Crown throughout all our 
colonial possessions — ^governors, lieutenant-governors, and all other 
public ofHcers being chosen at his immediate reeoinincndation. The 
patronage, therefore, attaching to this oflice exceeds that which be- 
longs to any other, if we except the head of the treasury and the 
head of the law. On this account, perhaps, it has become the usual 
practice to give the seals of the colonial department to that indivi- 
dual member of the cabinet who (not belonging to the lej^l 2 )rofes- 
sion) enjoys the highest degree of w’ciglit and influence oext after 
the prime minister. The rule >vas, however, broken through in 
the case of Sir George Slurray ; for, in the Duke of Wellingtons 
administration, it was to him, and not to Sir Kobort Peel, that the 
situation of Colonial Secretary was oftcred when Mr. lluskisson 
resigned. Sufficient reasons for this arrangement were to be found 
in the experience which Sir Robert had acquired at the Home 
Office, and the preference which he always seemed to feel for that 
department of the public service. The best and most important 
office in the gift of the Duke of Wellington, when opportunity 
served, was that which he bestowed ui)on Sir George Murray, who, 
though he has not spent many years in Parliament, is a man of 
remarkable talents. 

Sir George Murray was born on the flth of February, 1772 ; and 
at the early age of seventeen received his commission as an ensign 
in the 71st regiment of Foot, in April, 1789. hVoni that time to 
the present, when he is Master-General of the Ordnance, his con- 
nection with the British Army has never been interrupted. Sir 
George received the early part of his education at the High School, 
and the concluding portion of it at the University, of Edinburgh. 
There is reason to presume that he must have been a person of pre- 
cocious intellect ; for upon any other hypothesis it is impossible to 
understand how a mind so accomplished could have received the 
finishing touches of education at the early age of seventeen. In 
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tho tented field" he could neither have pursued classical studies 
nor cultivated modem literature; yet his speeches, as well as his 
written compositions, boar evident marks of a well-disciplined under- 
standing, and a cultivated literary taste. Very few even of our oldest 
veterans have seen such severe and active service as Sir George 
Murray ; wherever sharp fighting and military hardship were to be 
found, there was he in the midst of both. It was not, indeed, his 
lot to servo in India; but Flanders, Egypt, Denmark, tho West- 
Indies, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Ireland, Franco, have succes- 
sively been tho scene of services which tho great commander of tho 
sige most highly appreciated, and very liberally rewarded. Like 
many other distinguished men. Sir George was unsuccessful in tl:o 
Low Countries, and struggled through many difficulties under Sir 
Ilalph Aborcromby, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir John Moore, and otlier 
commanders elsewhere ; but at length the great general, who had 
won almost an empire in Asia, made his appearance on the Euro- 
])ean continent, commencing the career which ended in his defeat- 
ing a// tho French marshals of the Napoleon school. It is amongst 
the extraordinaiy qualities of that most extraordinary man, the 
Duke of Wellington, to bo singularly prompt in discerning tho 
juirticulur individual who, by the gifts of nature or the accidents 
of education, is tho man above all others best fitted to occupy 
the particular position w'hich requires to be filled. His great 
general of division was Lord Hill ; his great cavalry officer was 
Lord Anglesey ; his great organiser of raw levies was Lord Beres- 
ford ; and his best of all iK)ssible quarter-masters-general was Sir 
George Murray. 

Sir William Murray, Bart., of Ochtcrtyrc, in Perthshire, and 
Lady Augusta Mackenzie, youngest daughter of George third Earl 
of Cronmrtie, were the parents of this gsillant officer. The family 
from which he is descended branched off* from the ducal house of 
Atholl (formerly Tullibardine), during the reign of James I. of 
Scotland, and allied itself again to that house by the marriage of 
Sir William Murray, thinl baronet, with the grand-daughter of 
John Marquess of Atholl. The surname of Murray, which ranks 
amongst the most ancient in North Britain, w'as originally written 
Moray by all the various branches ; and in this particular one of 
Ochtertyre, that orthography was cAntinued from the founder of the 
family till the year 1739, when the present mode of spelling came 
to be adopted by Sir William, the thM barooet* Sir George is the 
second son of tho fifth baronet, and is not head of the house ; for 
he had an elder brother on whom the baronetcy devolved, and 
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from whom, on his death, it descended to his son, Sir William, 
who is now the seventh baronet of the ancient lino of Murray of 
Ochtertjrre. 

Sir (Jeorge Murray is a person of dignified deportment and j)re- 
possessing exterior ; while, in his early years, he was esteemed a 
remarkably handsome man. He remained a bachelor till 

Half a century had shed 

Its snowy honours on his head. 

He was fifty-four years of age before he married, when he espoused 
Lady Louisa Erskine, sister to the present Marquess of Anglesey, 
and widow of Lieutenant-General Sir James Erskine, Bart., who 
had died in the preceding year. Her ladyship ha<l then reached 
the mature age of forty-eight, and lived to attain her sixty-fiftli 
year. Sir George became a widower on the 23rd of January, 1842. 
He has issue one daughter. 

His military career, as already stated, commenced in the year 
1789. From the 71st regiment of Foot he was removed to tlio 
34th, and in June, 1790, to the 3rd Guards. In 1793, he went to 
Holland, and participated in the military operations which took 
place at St. Amand, Famars, Valenciennes, Lincellcs, Dunkirk, and 
Lannoy. It is related tliat, at the siege of Valencienne-*, he was on 
duty with a working party in the trenches on the night wdicn the 
glol)es of compression vrere exploded, and the covert-way stonned. 
In going round next morning, to examine the result of these oi)cra- 
tions, he perceived that tw'o wounded soldiers of his regiment had 
been left behind in the covert-way. They w^ere sheltered by a 
traverse ; but it was impossible to approach them witiiout l)eing 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry. He went to their relief, how- 
ever, followed by two privates, and succeeded in removing the 
wounded men to the care of the regimental surgeon. In January, 
1794, he obtained a commission as lieutenant, with the rank of 
captain in the army; and in about three months afterwards ho 
returned to England, but very soon rejoined the army in Holland. 
Early in 1795, he became aide-<le-camp to General Campbell, and 
in the summer of the same year sailed with the expedition which 
was intended for Quiberon. He next proceeded to the West- 
Indies, but in February, 1796, was obliged to return home on 
account of ill-health. Throughout the years 1797 and 1798, he 
continued to serve as aide-de-camp to General Campbell on the 
staff, both in England and in Ireland. The rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, together with a company in the Guards, was conferred 
upon him in August, 1799. Having accompanied the expedition to 
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Holland, lie of course participated in its dangers and disasters ; and 
during the action near the Holder he received a wound, but wae 
soon able to return from Holland, and proceed with his regiment to 
Cork, whence ho embarked for Gibraltar, and formed part of the 
force at that time placed under the orders of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. Hero Colonel Murray was appointed to the quarter- 
inaster-generars department, and sent to Egypt to concert measures 
preparatory to the expedition against the French in that country. 
At Marmoicee, Aboukir, Rosetta, Rhamaine, Cairo, and Alexandria 
he displayed such distinguished gallantry and skill, that he received 
from the Turkish Government the decoration of the order of the 
Crescent. He wjis then ajipointed Adjutant-general to the Forces in 
the AN'est-Imlics, where he remained a year ; after which he was 
recalled, and a situation in the Horse-Guards conferreni on him. 
Next ho became Deputy Qiiartcr-master-general in Ireland, where, 
sifter reinaining but a short time, he was called upon to join 
the army then sissembling in Hanover ; a force which was soon 
broken up in eonsc(|uence of the French victory at Austerlitz. In 
180(j, Colonel Murray went with the expedition to Stralsund; but 
the successes of the French in Poland rendered that undertaking 
abortive. In 1808, he w'os sent on a diplomatic mission to Sweden, 
and, being there at the time when the expedition under Sir John 
Moore went to that country, Colonel Murray was appointed to it as 
<|uarter-niaster-gcneral. These troops soon afterwards joined tho 
army in Portugal under Sir Arthur SVellesley, and then ensued a 
series of victories to which there was no interruption until British 
soldiers garrisoned the capital of France. In 181 1, (Colonel Murray 
became a major-general, and received from the Prince Regent of 
l^ortugal the decoration of the Tower and Sword ; and in March, 
1819, he was created a Knight of the Bath. During the year 1812, 
he dischargeil the duties of quarter-inaster-gcneml in Ireland ; but, 
with this exception, and the early part of the campaign of 1815, 
ho filled that office to the Peninsular and Belgian armies from their 
landing on the coast of Portugal to the day of their triumphal entry 
into Paris ; nay, even down to the departure of the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818. 

While Buonaparte was in Elba, Sir George was appointed adju- 
tant-general in Ireland ; then ii w'as* proposed to him to serve in 
America, where hostilities were still going on ; but peace had been 
concluded before he could embark. He was, however, immediately 
appointed to the governorship of the Canadas, to which colony he 
proceeded without delay; yet he had been there only a short time, 
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when news of the escape of Napoleon reached Quebec. The 
Secretary of St<*ite, in communicating this intelligence, gave Sir 
George the option of remaining in Canmla, or of rctimiing to 
Europe. Influenced by the natural feelings of a soldier, and by 
the enterprising spirit which formed one of the elements of his cha- 
racter, ho preferred rejoining his old companions in arms ; but, 
owing to the delay occasioned by the embarkation of a large body 
of troops, and the loss of time in sailing with a fleet of transports, 
he was not able to overtake the army till it had nearly reached Paris. 
While in France, Sir George Murray was raised to the local rank of 
a lieutenant-general on the Continent ; and, so highly were his 
character and services appreciated by foreign potentates, that, 
during his stay in Paris, he received seven ordera of knighthood, 
besides those conferred upon him by his own sovereign. On his re- 
turn from the Continent, he was appointed Governor of E<linbiirgh 
Castle ; but he resigned this office in 1810. On the Hth of June, 
1820, the degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. On the 9th of September, 1823, he obtained the 
command of a regiment (the 42nd Foot), and in January, 1824, ho 
was chosen a Fellow of the Koyal ISociety ; on the h*th of Marcli 
following, he received the appointment of Lieutenant-froneral (»f 
the Ordnance Department, and during the same year be was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Perthshire. In a few months 
from that time, early in 182J, Sir George was appointed Comman- 
der of the Forces in Irelaml, an office which necessarily jirecluded 
any veiy close attendance upon Parliamentary duties ; nevertheless 
he was again returned for his native county at the general election 
in 1826. But when, in June, 1828, he resigned the command of 
the army in Ireland, to take the office of .Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, he may be said to have fai|;)y entered upon his brief I’ar- 
liamentary career ; and never did any military man become a more 
pleasing and dignified speaker than Sir George Murray. 

He possesses, in a remarkable degree, the important rpiality of 
logical arrangement. Though his speeches never “smelt of tlio 
lamp,** they always had a “beginning, middle, and conclusion,'* 
and a coherence and congruity rarely found in Parliamentary 
orations. They possess, moreover, a force and appropriateness of 
diction not often surpassed ; an elegance and copiousness of phrase- 
ology which a mere soldier could not be expected to attain ; and a 
gracefulness of elocution which the majority of the senatorial class 
would do well to imitate. It need scarcely be added tliat, daring 
the seven years in which he was a Member of Pfurliament, his 
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speeclios were heard not only without any symptoms of weariness, 
hut with evident manifestations of interest and respect. 

It so ha|>pcnod that, while ho held the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, those possessions were not seriously embar- 
rassed hy any of the difficulties which at preceding or subsequent 
periods rendered the seals of the colonial department no very 
enviable possession. But the Cabinet, of which he was a highly 
efficient member, had delicate duties to perform, and in every direc- 
tion were surrounded by serious difficulties. Well and vigorously 
did ho hear his part in them. In promoting the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, and in resisting the measures of 1830 and 1831, he was 
peculiarly distinguished, though he did not go quite so far as the 
Duke of Wellington, who said that no reform whatever was required 
in the House of Commons. 

But it was not merely in Parliament that he stood up for Church 
and State, or for those principles of legislation and government 
which fonned his political creei He did not expend his private 
fortune or apjily his great energies to promote what he believed to 
ho the [)uhlic interest in the House of Commons alone ; bir Robert 
Peel has often said that the battle of the Constitution was to be 
fought in the Registration Courts," but to these the battle was not 
coiiHned ; on the contrary. Sir George Murray fought it most man- 
fully on the hustings and in the polling-booths. 

Ho was re-elected for his native county at the general election of 
1830, and again in the following year. In 1832, the Reform Bill 
became law, and Parliament was dissolved ; Sir George was then 
opposed in Perthshire by Lord Omielic, now Marquess of Breadal- 
baue. His lor<lship stood upon what are called liberal principles, 
and, as might be expected, proved successful ; for the excitement of 
sham Reform was then at it^ highest point of intensity. In the 
year 1834, on the death of the late Marquess of Breadalbane, the 
then Member for Perthshire became a Peer of Parliament, and a 
contest for the county ensued, in which Mr. Graham, the Whig 
candidate, was defeated, and Sir George Murray once more repre- 
sented the county where his ancestors had so long been settled. In 
the Peel administration of 1834-5 ho filled, as he does now, the 
office of Master-general of the Ordnance ; but lost his seat for Perth- 
shire, Mr. Fox Maule defeating hiraT by a majority of eighty-two. 
At the general election in 1837, Sir George became a candidate for 
the city of Westminster, with which he had iittle local ooMeotipn. 
Westminster is, however, one of the few places which, if it be not 
free from unfair bias, is at least independent of mere local influonce ; 
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it) therefore^ generally sends to Parliament some political chief, 
such as Fox, Sheridan, Burdett, Hobhouse, &c., or some distin- 
guished officer like Cochrane, Evans, Bous, Maxwell, Bodney, or 
Hood. It can occasion no surprise, therefore, that such a man as Sir 
George Murray should offer himself to a constituency whore military 
services and aristocratic station are generally found to detennine the 
fortune of rival candidates. On this occasion. Sir George polled 
2,620 votes ; but his opponents, Mr. Leader and Colonel Evans, 
united their forces, and were returned by a large majority. Sir 
George Murray might easily have succeeded, both then and at the 
preceding dissolution, in getting into the House as the representa- 
tive of a small borough, but the leaders of the Conservative party 
justly considered that the chance of representing Westminster was 
an object not to be entrusted to unskilful hands, and with that 
earnest desire to promote public principles, he put to hazard the 
aims of individual ambition. 

During three Parliaments, Mr. Poulett Thomson had been 
member for Manchester ; but in the year 1830, he was appointed 
Governor-general of Canada, and raised to the Peerage. A sharp 
contest for the representation of that town ensuetl, in w hicli Mr. 
Gregg and Sir George Murray were the candidates. It was the 
pleasure of the good people of Manchester to decide in favour of 
Mr. Gregg by a majority of 265. 

In the autumn of 1841, the Whigs, as every one must remem- 
ber, were obliged to resign ; and the subject of this notice wnn 
appointed to the office which he now holds, that of Master-general 
of the Ordnance ; but, though a candidate, he was not returned for 
Manchester at the general election 'which ensued. When the Con- 
sen^ative party favoured his setting up for that borough, they must 
have foreseen, that to send him them was another way of asking 
him to undertake a forlorn hope. lie had few of what are called 
popular qualities ; he had nothing to recommend him to any consti- 
tuency besides being a gentleman of birth and education, a gallant 
soldier, a skilful statesman, and an Jionest man ; but the j>eople of 
Manchester wanted one wdio should prove a thorn in the side of the 
Toiy minister — who should magnify his losses and depreciate his 
gains — ^who would endeavour to thwart his plans, and spare no 
effort to neutralize the best qualities of his best measures. The man 
to suit the views of a manufacturing population was not Sir George 
Murray* He professed the political principles of Pitt, ha had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Al^rcroniby and Wellington*— he had culti- 
vated elegant literature, he shone in refined society, and he evinced 
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blit little inclination ‘‘to march through Coventry" with the rucle, 
coarse corps of representatives which the manufacturing districts 
send into the House of Commons. It is not probable that, at his 
advanced ago, he will again solicit the suffrages of any constituency. 
Wealth and honours — troops of friends — the esteem of the wise and 
the great, arc the just rewards which attend upon the declining 
years of such a man ; and when he descends into the tomb of his 
forefathers, the inscription which records his character may possess 
the rare quality of eulogizing deceased merit without violating the 
sanctity of truth. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

Bv Caftain Bellew. 

CHAPTER XI. 

After quitting the pass of Biana, the army in two or three days 
readied Ilindown, an ancient town and fort in the state of Jypoor, then 
in the possession of the celebrated predatory chief Ameer Khan, and 
coinnianded by Colonel Mahtab Khan, one of his sirdars, with whose 
name, through the medium of the Delhi ukhliars, or newspapers, the 
Indian public had become tolerably familiar. The custom amongst 
some of the native powers, of giving their officers our military titles, 
must, I am inclined to think, have originated about this time, or cer- 
tainly not very long before. Ameer Khan, whose ragamuffin host I 
shall have occasion to notice more particularly in a future chapter, had 
colonels and captains in abundance, and queer-looking fellows enough, 
in their Eurcqjcan costume ; some of them were genuine Guy Fauxes. 
From Ilindown we continued our route to Bhugwuntghur, on the 
Bunoss river, leaving on our left the petty principality of Kerowly, the 
capital of which, bearing the sajfic name, is situated at the tennination 
of a pass, and commanded by a strong castle. To the southward, nearer 
the Cliiimbul, and occupying the same range of hills as that in which 
Kerowly is situated, we passed, though at some distance, and not in 
sight, the celebrated hill fort of Hhintingbower, or Rautompore, said 
to be one of the strongest in India, defended by lofty gates and bastions, 
and a vast extent of circumvalllatioh. Rantompore is one of the prin- 
cipal depositories of the treasures of the Rajah of Jypoor, and is always 
intrusted to the charge of chieftains of high rank and approved fide- 
lity ; and a thakoor, or feudal lord of distinction, is said to command at 
each gateway. 

There ill amongst the majority of the people liere at home, many of 
them ranking with the well-informed, a great lack of correct informa- 
tion touching our Eastern possessions. A sort of confused notion cer- 
tainly ptevallsi that India is inhabited throughout by an homogeneous 
.ijn'aL7btfnt.N.S.yo]:..III.No.l3. G 
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race called Hindoos or Geiitoos ; that they arc very mild and timid, 
eat an enonnous quantity of rice, never toucli animal food, and, un- 
like the rest of the world, are held in singular subjection, and kept in 
darkness, by their brahnuns or priests ; and moreover, that the sepoys 
constitute a distinct or lighting caste, like a breed of game-cocks 
amongst so many dunghills. The fact is, they are all blacks, and wear 
turbans, two overpowering features with them, in which all minor dis- 
tinctions are merged. Now it would be just as ridiculous, and wide of 
the mark, were a Hindoo to infer (which doubtless he would, and 1 
believe does) that there are no essential diftcrences between European 
nations, because all are Christians, are mmv or less fair, ami wear 
hats. The truth is, that in India, with some generic resemblances, 
varying in degree, there are, perhaps, more marked distinctions per- 
ceptible in its various races than exist amongst tlie nations of Euroj)e ; 
and the study and observation of their peculiarities, their strange rites, 
ceremonies, and usages, which seem for the most ]>art more like the 
vagaries of hideous dreams, or the incoherent imaginings 4)f insanity 
reduced to action, than the emanations of reasoning minds, are still 
most interesting. Far from being characterized by uiiiformity, except- 
ing in some few leading points, India is the laud of extremeH ami diver- 
sities, the wildest and most strange that the human brain ever origi- 
nated, and surely, if the angels do ever “ weep ” at man’s “ fantastic 
tricks,” they would there find enough employ incut for their tears. 
There are to he found men who will undergo penance for the involun- 
tary destruction of a fly, and the nitliless Thugs whoso vocation is 
systematised murder — pure caste Brahmins, whose aliment is vegetable, 
and wliose drink is water, who shrinks from tlie dread of touch and 
contamination, and foul Agouri Punts, wlio feed on ordure and human 
flesh ; there yon will see the veiled and bashful maiden conversing with 
and caressing the stark-naked fakeer, and men flying like slieep, under 
some circumstances, wlio would die like stoics or Spartans under others; 
timid women mounting the dreadful pile, and encountering the most 
horrible of deaths, with a calmness and fortitude not surpassed by any 
of the noble army of martyrs,” from JVdycarp to Latimer, displaying 
a courage to wliich that requisite for a charge or a forlorn hope fades 
into insignificance ; men serving under and sacrificing their lives for 
foreigners, whose feelings and customs are the antipodes of their own, 
and who, though indifferent to the claims of (country, are yet singularly 
faithful to their ‘^salt : ” in short, it is the land of inconsistencies and 
extremes, a most curious field for him who makes mind and its various 
manifestations his study. 

We had now entered the country of one of these diversities, the Raj- 
poots, a picturesque and interesting people, yielding to none of the 
races of India in their antique claims and singular usages, on whose 
manners^ euatoms, and polity the writings of Colonel Tod (whom 1 met 
for the tot time during these operations) liave thrown an ample light. 
The principal tribes or castes of Ilfijastban are the Seesodya> the 
Cutchewa, and the Uhatore or Bawtee ; the first, tlie highest and 
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purest of tlie Klietri or soldier division in India, inhabit Mewar and the 
territories of the Odeypoor rajah principally ; the second, Jy poor an<l 
its dopendeneieM, and tlie others Marwar and the Joudhpoor dominions. 
They are a liandsomc, but not very muscular race of men, Avith hooked 
noses and rather Jewish features, and are distinguished by ])cculiariti€S 
of dress, the length and cut of the beard, and abov'e all, by the form of 
the turban, which, from the gay blending of its colours, is very be- 
coming, particularly that of the Rhatores, the ample mass of which, 
when adorned with a plume of heron’s feathers, and a sort of cockade, 
as is often the case, is very noble ami imposing. Our march, hitherto 
very pleasant, had been rendered so by the coolness of the climate, the 
wild and novel character of the country, almost (from raids and ma- 
raudings) in a state of nature, and its concomitant, a great abundance 
of game. The wild pea-fowl we found particularly numerous in this 
part, where, in common with monkeys, coavs, and pigeons, they are 
deemed sacred, and avc, for killing them, a most sacrilegious set of bar- 
barians ; indeed, apart from any religious feeling, a man may avcH feel 
justly incensed to see the ornaments of his groA'cs and fields ruthlessly 
slaughtered. However, John’s “ destructiveness” is barge, and he 
cannot help it. The European soldiers of the army used to hunt them 
doAvn on foot, till prohibited ; and Avhilst encamped in the Biana pass 
(on the confines <»f the Jhaut country ),’'* 1 once or twice encountered 
small parties of Aveary sportsmen in their shirt sleeves, or undress 
jackeds, trudging to camp very conseiiuentially with two or three pea- 
fowl dangling to a stick, Avhich they had contrived to kill Avithout the 
aid of fire-arms. If you find the wild peacock in an extensive plain, 
and are tolerably mounted, you may easily make sure of him. I once, 
in this same country, hut on another occasion, rode down a peacock, 
and a noble felloAv he Avas, Avith a magnificent tail. The particulars, 
as shewing how the thing may he done, and as a g\ude to future sports- 
men, I Avill relate. 

I first caught a siglit of him in a Avide expanse of plain, thinly clothed 
Avith grass, didted Avith clumjis of the hyiir thorn, ami remote from 
Avoods or other cover. I put my horse into a hand-gallop, and as 1 
approached, the bird commenced running very actiA^ely, I following, 
though not so near as to induce him to take flight, till I thought I 
had sufficiently fatigued him to make him feel his tail a burthen, when 
I rode in upon and forced him to rise. lie took a pretty long flight, 
hut settled far short of the cover, wliich, if nearer, would have saved 
him. 1 now felt assured that he could iieA'er take wing again, and 
Avould soon be mine by all the laAVs of strategy and war. 1 consequently 
pushed him hard, and vigorously did tjie poor fellow travel with neck 
outstretched and open mouth, Avliilst his radiant tail, the cause of all 
his misfortune, undulated and glistened in the sunshine as he vainly 
strove to escape me. At length, ostrich-like, he ran his head despe- 
rately into a little tuft of hyur bush, inferring, no doubt (birds are 

• Erroneously printed Ghaut In the last duiptert where, for ••Sparten*' read ** Spartan's 

Ibx." 
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indiflereiit logicians}^ that, as he could not see me, I could not see him. 
In this I need hardly say he was mistaken ; so I dismounted witliout 
more ado, and made him my prisoner. I then placed Jiiin under my 
right arm, he still panting, and with his tail streaming over my horse’s 
crupper, spurred away to rejoin my regiment, where my appearance 
with my gorgeous prize called forth many congratulations and expres- 
sions of surprise. 1 intended to liave domesticated my peacock, and 
thought what an ornament he would be, perched on tlie ridge of my 
bungalow ; but he <lied of exhaustion or a broken heart that same night, 
— a premature end, too often, alas ! the lot of those that are “ fair 
to look upon.” 

Amongst other game, and pretty abundant here, in these grass plains 
(but slightly mingled with cultivation at that time), were hogs, ante- 
lopes, the ravine doer, the painted partridge, and bustard ; the latter 
so excessively shy, that it was almost impossible to come within shot of 
them ; indeed, I do not think that half a dozen were killed during the 
whole time the army was out. The best chance we had of hitting 
them was to ride across their line of flight ami Are uiiwards at them as 
they passed over. I never killed one in this way myself, nor in any 
other ; but I heard that it was tried with success. One morning, after 
leaving llindown, the baggage and camp-followers on the flank, we 
put up a large drove of wild hogs, which went joltering along at a 
great rate. The moment the grunters, young and old, were perceived, 
a “ view halloo ” was raised by many of the oflicers of the nearest regi- 
ments, one of wliich mine was. One seized a hog-spear^ another a 
sergeant’s pike, another a stick, and a chevy instantly commenced. 
The drove, which had kept pretty compact till charged, were soon dis- 
persed ; some hunters following one, and some another. 1 contrived, 
aided by iny dogs, to kill one half-grown pig, a delicate porker, which 
on reaching camp I sent, with my ^^bhfAc hhote sahiamj^ to Col. Bob- 
bery, thinking 1 should be recommended for the adjutancy when it be- 
came vacant, at the very least, as a small acknowledgment of my 
attention ; but the colonel, to my surprise aiid consternation, fell into 
a violent passion, telling my servant to jou jehannum^' and take the 
pig to the devil, lie, however, not knowing wdiere to find that person- 
age, and moreover having no **hookum^^ for its ulterior disposal, 
brought it back to me. The fact was, the colonel had imbibed a few 
Eastern prejudices, both Hindoo and Mahoinmedan, not an uncommon 
thing amongst Indian veterans, and amongst these was an aversion to 
the unclean beast — whetlier of the sty or jungle. 

Amongst other things I noticed in Rajpootana, was the rotten state 
of the ground, which, where not cultivated, was penetrated by cracks, or 
more commonly deep rugged holes, rendered doubly dangerous to horse 
and rider from their being generally concealed by long grass. These 
holes on an average, two or three feet deep and one or two broad, 
or perhaps not so much ; many of our oflicers got severe tumbles from 
them ; and 1 remember one^morning seeing a remarkably fine young 
mafi, a trooper of the 8th Dragoons, killed on the spot, in consequence 
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of his liorse falling with him. lie had left some part of his accoutre- 
ineiits behind at our former ground of encampment, and was thunder- 
ing past at full speed to recover them, when his horse, about twenty 
yards distant from where I rode, put his foot in one of these concealed 
holes, and came down with terrific force, rolling over and over. The 
trooi)er, fixed in his high-peaked saddle, and further bolstered up by 
sheepskin, holsters, il'c., instead of being propelled from his seat, un- 
happily retained it, and every roll of his heavy charger (and he made 
two or three before he regained his legs) must have cracked his back 
and bones. At length, the horse, staggered and stunned, and covered 
with dust, arose ainl shook himself, and several persons, amongst 
w'hom I was one, ran forward to raise the prostrate dragoon. We soon 
got him into a doolie which w’as passing, and placed him on his side, 
when he threw up a vast quantity of blood, and instantly expired. 
These holes arc formed, I imagine, by the joint operation of the sun 
and rain, particularly by the latter, filtrating through the grass. 

We crossed the Banass river at Bhugwuntghur, the approach laying 
through a long succession of ravines. Here several balls 'were picked 
up by our ])eople, supposed to have l>een fired by Colonel Monson 
during his celebrated retreat, or rather flight, before the forces of Hol- 
kar, when he was here hard pressed and hotly attacked by the Mahrattas. 
The memory of this event we found still strong in this country, and 
when alluding to it, the j)eople would say, without any delicacy or 
civcunilocutii)!!, Juh Af unseen (Monson) hagha^^ ‘ when Monson ran 
away ; ’ indeed, it seemed quite an era amongst them. Probably, it 
having been then almost the only event interesting to them, with 
which we were immediately connected, up to that period, it was 
natural they should allude to it in their conversations with us. The 
natives are fond of reminding Kuropeans of any defeat or disaster, and 
before the capture of Bhurtpore, I have frequently had our former 
failure there thrown in my teeth, (larnets abound in the Banass river; 
indeed, when many months after W'c re-crossed it higher up, at Tonk 
Rampoora, we found tlie sand in some places to consist of pulverized 
garnets; this many of the officers collected and used for dusting 
their letters. The large stones, many of wiiich 1 picked up, were like 
lumps of rudely-fused blackish glass ; plainly proving, 1 think, their 
igneous origin. 

We made halts at Dublana and Doogaree, both very picturesque 
spots, particularly the latter, where there is a woody hill, crowned with 
a fort or castle, and a temple, and behind it a lake or jheel, of consider- 
able extent, abounding in snipe and waterfowl of ail descriptions. 
After the latter had been once rouse^ by a shot or two, the sportsman 
had here no occasion to walk about much, for he had only to sit down, 
with his back against a bank, and fire overhead at the strings of ducks 
and widgeons as they passed and repassed in all directions^ to insure a 
good bagful]. 

From Doogarce we marched to Boonde^ through the beautiful pass 
bearing the same name, which is considered as one of the keys of 
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Upper India. The pass is entered from the plains of Rajpootana through 
a battlemented gateway, fonniiig an angle, of which the walls ascend- 
ing the hills to the right and left constitute the converging lines. After 
passing the portal, the anny entered on a Avoody and stony valley, 
formed by a duplication of the range of hills, which improved in ricli- 
ness and beauty, and the generally interesting nature of its features, 
as we advanced. After skirting the scrubby wood for some distance, 
during which a large elk crossed the road, picturesque scenes of gardens 
and groves, interspersed with summor-retreats, tem])les, and mausolea, 
opened upon us, whilst a small shallow lake on the left mirrored these 
various attractions. I was strongly reminded by one or two cool, deli- 
cious, woodland peeps of Rasselas’ Happy Valley. It was a striking 
sight, our ctticicnt little army, infantry and dragoons, regular and irre- 
gular horse, and artillery, ^tc., with the long strings of camels, baggage- 
elephants, and followers, &c., wending their way through this roman- 
tic defile ; the gleaming bayonets flashing tbrougli clouds of dust, and 
the fluttering pennons of the irregular horse, and many a gaudy tur- 
ban and gay pashak, contrasting with the verdant back-grountl of 
“ waving woods,” above which on one hand towered the hills, crowned 
with fortifications, Avhilst on the other spread the small sheet of water 1 
have mentioned, in still rej)Ose; the motionless and milk-mliite stork 
complacently viewing himself in its glassy surface. I here wit- 
nessed a strange but comical occurrence. A small body of Gardner’s 
Irregulars, some six or eight perhaps, were in tlie act of watering their 
horses in the above shallow lake, into which they had ri<lden ; tile 
heads of their steeds were down, and they were quietly imbibing the 
refreshing element, the picturesrpie riders themselves, with poised 
spears, or matchlocks, or folded arms, c[uietly waiting till they had 
satisfied tliernselves, w’hen suddenly, to my extreme surprise (for 1 had 
my eye upon them at the moment ), two or three of the horses went 
down head foremost, as if shot, rolling and floundering in a manner 
the most extraordinary ; simultaneously, others canted over in a re- 
verse direction, falling back on their riders, and in a trice the whole 
party were struggling and tumbling about in a manner the most ludi- 
crous, whilst the astonished sowars, thus singularly aroused from their 
cogitations, minus their caps, drenched and bemired, were struggling to 
get out of the unexpected mess as soon as they could. The explanation 
of all this is, that tliey had been standing on a quicksand or quagmire, 
the crust of w'hicli had suddenly given way at all points, and hence 
the laughable houU/cersemmt I have described, which was rendered 
doubly amusing (for amusing it was, as there were no bones broken) 
by its supervening with such extreme suddenness on a state of 
perfect rep<^ A little beyond this lake, the valley contracted, and 
we had grpves and gardens on cither hand ; in one on the left, encom- 
passed by a lofty wall, were numerous tombs, some of them very 
pretty, erected over the remains of former chieftains of Brxmdce and 
their relations. Their cliar%cter was nearly alike, a square base of 
massive masonry, with rude figures of horsemen and elephants carved 
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upon them. This base was generally sunnounte<l by a massive dome, 
supported by columns or arches. 

Tlie pass now began to narrow to a complete gorge or defile, and pre- 
cipitous hills arose on either hand ; those on the right crowned with 
walls and bastions. At length we debouched, and found the camp 
pitched in a plain nearly fronting the town of Boondee, which occupies 
the base of a lofty hill to the left of the entrance of the pass, as you 
approach it from the south or Malwa side. The town, which is neat, 
and well built of stone, is encircled by a battleinented wall, with nume- 
rous gates and towers, and about half-way up the mountain imme- 
diately above it, is the rajah’s palace, a large and massive pile of 
building, not unlike, if we except the numerous crowning cupolas, one 
of our lordly mansions here at home, in the heavy Vanburgh style, 
cresting the hill, which is nearly perpendicular in some places, and 
connected with the palace .and town by zig-zag walls in the fort before 
meutione<l, which has a very imposing effect ; in fact, the town, palace, 
fort, and pass of Boondee form, altogether, as picturesque a group 
of objects as 1 have seen in India. The forts and strongholds of Hin- 
dostan constitute one of its most remarkable features, the certain con- 
comitants of insecurity and misrule, and indicative, perhaps, of a general 
feebleness in the peoph? themselves ; in our territories they have almost 
disappeared, but in some of the indepemlent states, almost every village 
has its fort or ghurree. Some of the mountain strongholds are magnifi- 
cent objects, and of vast extent (Kummulmair, for example), to which 
our Dumbarton Castle (somewhat like an Indian hill fort, by the way), 
and similar [daces in Britain, dwindle, when compared, into complete 
insignificance. The Boondee chief is a petty prince, of the Hara tribe 
of Rajpoots, to which the Kotah man also belongs, from which the 
country, “JIarowty,” derives its ajipcllation. He paid the general a 
visit in canij), though, it was said, very unwillingly. As he passed 
through the street of cavalry leading to his tent, the rattling of the 
sabres and movements of the horses threw him, I was told, into a state 
of great trc])idation, which, when there, he could ill conceal ; the 
dread of treachery having obtained full possession of his mind. Thus 
it is that barbarians judge of others by themselves, and we have melan- 
choly proofs that they cannot always appreciate British magnanimity. 
General Donkin was greatly offended with the rajah’s conduct in this 
or some other matter connected with the transactions arising out of our 
arrival, and pointedly referred to it in a general order which he issued 
wdien the army, some time after, returnetl from Malwa to Boondee. It 
was a rajah of this place who offered to shelter Colonel Monson in his 
pass when hotly pui*sued by Ilolkai;. The colonel, from having too 
little confidence in the natives, or for some other I'eason, declined the 
proffered favour, and preferred retreating through the Lackeree ghaut 
or j)ass, more to the eastward, and higher up the range. The British 
Government were tardy in recompensing the friendly conduct of the 
Boondee rajah, as evinced on that occasion ; but at the close of the 
Pindarrie war, he did at last receive from u^ ah accession of territory. 
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Our now relations with China, the oession to the Crown of Great 
Britain of a part of the imperial territory, and the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace and commerce between the two states, sii^gcst 
additional motives to that of mere curiosity for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the history of that empire. It will bo impossible to 
conduct successfully our <liplomatic intercourse witli the govern- 
ment of its very peculiar people, and difficult to manage advan- 
tageously the various transactions which grow out of commercial 
dealings with them, without some familiarity with tlie reconls 
which, the Chinese themselves l>elieve, embody their genuine liis- 
tory, reaching back uninterruptc<liy to a date when the oldest 
secular history of other nations had scarcely commenced, and which 
is the source from whence the elements of their civilization and the 
principles of their government are avowedly derived. It is one of 
the strongest proofs of the authenticity of the Chinese ancient his- 
tory that it is so intimately connected witli the social character of 
the people at the present day ; it is much more milural and reason- 
able to conclude that the Hea, Sluing, and Chow princes, to whoso 
maxims and rudiments the institutions of nuxlern Cliinaare referred, 
were real personages, than that a spurious history should have been 
engrafted upon a very peculiar system of civiliuition of modern 
invention. 

To compose a history of China that sluill satisfy all classes of 
readers, the learned Orientalist, as well as the student of history 
who expects always to find it such a fascinating narrative as Gib- 
bon’s or Robertson s, is impossible. A popular history of such a 
nation would not correspond with the standard of merit whi^ h a 
sinologist prescribes for such a work, whilsSt a conformity to his 
standard would probably confine tbo work, however perfect, to the 
historical antiquary and Orientalist. A judicious me<Iium course 
between the two seems necessary in order to produce a history of 
China that, to use a colloquial term, Avould be rcadabhs and tbo 
author of the w'ork before us, endeavouring, in the absence (as he 
states) of more competent writers, to supply “ a defect in our lite- 
rature,” has pursued this course, in the hope of rendering his work 
palatable to all classes of readers. Up to the present time,” ho 
observes, there is still wanting an English history of China upon 
the plan which the Author had sketched out, namely, a narrative, 

* A Hiftorr of Chinsi from the Eerlicet Recordf tothe Treaty with Great Britatn In 11)42. By 
Thomas THoiiivTosf, Esq. TwoVols. VoL I. Ixuidmij 1844. Wm. If. Allen and Co, 
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written in a clear and perspicuous style, of its principal events, 
deduced from the Chinese annals and synchronieal authorities, 
relieved as much as possible from matter that might impede or 
ofiend the general reader, without sacrificing any information essen- 
tial to the Oriental student." 

An obstaclo to the jtopularity of such a work in Europe is found 
in the general scepticism regarding the verity of the Chinese his- 
tory, which has, indeed, been pronounced a “gross imposture," 
and the Author has, therefore, in his Prcfiice, offered some consi- 
derations in favour of its genuineness. As this point is of essential 
inij)ortance, we extract the entire passage, though long : — 

The integrity and veracity of a national liistory must depend mainly 
upon the following conditions : First, the general consent and concur- 
rent testimony of the nation itself in favour of its authenticity. Se- 
condly, corrobative facts and circumstances. Thirdly, its harmony or 
congruity with the established history or traditions of mankind. And, 
fourthly, the probaliility and consistency of its contents. Upon every 
one of these heads, it is impossible to cxjiect that the evidence in 
favour of the Chinese annals could be stronger than it is. 

I. The eouseiit of the nation to the trutli and fidelity of its annals, so 
far as it can be ascertained, has been uniform. Less confidence may 
be reposed by the Cliinese in some portions of their early records than 
in others, and the chronology is sometimes disturbed ; l)ut, generally 
speaking (as Du liable observes), they place implicit reliance upon the 
trutli of their annals. Although the empire has for many centu- 
ries been divided into three distinct religious sects, each hostile to the 
other — although it has been at different periods conquered by foreigners, 
who have displaced the natives, and China is now ruled by a Tartar 
dynasty — no doubt or suspicion, as far as appears, has ever been cast by 
the envy of foreign conquerors or the malice of adverse sectaries upon 
the veracity of its historical annals, wliich are still appealed to by all 
classes and sects as of irrefragable authority. 

This general concurrence rests upon surer and more reasonable 
grouuds than mere habit and national prejudice, for the manner in 
which facts are recorded and consigned to history in China affords a 
guarantee for the fidelity of its annals. The office of chronicling his- 
torical incidents is not, as in other countries, abandoned to the care or 
the caprice of volunteer writers ; tliis remarkable people seem to have 
provided, from the earliest times, the very effectual means whereby 
they have secured the distinction of being the only nation (except the 
Jews) who really possess an ancient history. There exists (and, accord- 
ing to Chinese authors, always has existed) a Tribunal of History in 
China, the peculiar fanctionij of which are to record the events of each 
reign, and to protect these records from sophistication ; and instances 
will 1^ observed in Chinese history of attempts^ made by legitimate 
princes, as well as usurpers, to ^sify the annals, which have been 
Astal.yburn.N.S.yoL.III.No.ld. H 
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defeated by the honesty of their guardians. These annals are compiled 
from the official documents and reports of the government officers at the 
capital and in the provinces, copies of wliich are deposited in the 
archives of the state, and it is n rule that the annals of one reign shall 
not he digested until the succeeding. 

II. Amongst the facts which corroborate the annals of China, may 
be reckoned, first, its chronology, constructed upon a plan wliich, 
unless it be indeed a gross imposture,** demonstrates the existence of 
the Chinese nation and of the national records so far back as n.c, 2(51)7. 
It may be said that this date carries the annals of China beyond the 
Deluge ; but although Ussher has placed that great event n.cr, 2341), its 
epoch, as well as the Mundane era, is extremely uncertain. The Sep- 
tuagint text fixes the (jlencral Flood at n.c. 324(5, and the Art dc Frr/- 
fier les Dates at n.c. 3301), more than 1)00 years earlier tliaii Ussher, 
TJio medium is n.c. 20(57. Their historical chronology is, liowever, 
acknowledged by the Chinese to be uncertain till n.c. 341, after which 
it is exact ; and this distinction itself is favourable to the conclusion of 
its genuineness, since it would have been as easy to make the antece- 
dent as the subse<|uont portion consistent. The foundation of much 
European prejudice, in the popular mind especially, against the claims 
of the Chinese nation to antiquity, may be traced to the very common 
misapprehension that their chronology is inconsistent with the Mosaic, 
and adopts the monstrous eras of the iliudiis. I’he received chronology 
of the Chinese is, on the contrary, not only nut incoiupatihle with that 
of the Bible, but coincident with it to the extent to which a corn‘spnn- 
dence might reasonably be expected at such remote periods. 3'hus, tin* 
early records of tlie Ilea dynasty (u.c. 220.5) bear unequivocal testi- 
mony to a deluge, too vast aiul extensive to have been local, which bad 
at some prior date covered the face of nature, its effects ])eing still appa- 
rent, for the labours of the ancient monarch Yu and his immediate 
successors seem to have been consumed in recovering the land from tlu* 
flood in which it was submerged, and in restoring the great rivers to 
the beds which they had been forced by some mighty cataclysm to 
desert. 

A second species of corrobative evideiice may be found in the notices 
of eclipses and celestial phenomena, wliicli are carefully recorded in the 
Chinese annals (the state historians being sometimes also the state 
astronomers), and which correspond witli the calculations of modern 
science. It has been suggested that the Chinese availed themselves of 
the aid of the Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century to correct 
the dates of eclip.ses in the early annals. Even tliis hypotliesis 8uppo.scs 
that the themselves were recorded, and that the dates only were 
inaccurate. But whatever be the value of this species of evidence, it 
must not be omitted amongst the testimonies to the truth of the Chinese 
anna.1^ ihat sixteen total eclipses of the sun, between the years is.r. 
776 481, are duly recorded therein, the dates of which have been 

▼erifted by European astronomers ; one of which eclipses is mentioned, 
with the particular year, month, and day, in an ode (in four-syllable 
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vcr«o) of the one of the claiiisical books compiled by Confucius 

from still more aiiciout materials, the authenticity of which is univer- 
sally acknowledi^ed. 

A third corroboration is furnished by the history of the celebrated phi- 
losopher just named ; and if his existence and era be admitted, the truth 
of the Chinese annals is established, not only so far 1)ack as the date of 
his birth, b.c. 551, ])ut much earlier; for Confucius professed to be the 
restorer of the a/ndent doctrines and manners : his works are avowed 
compilations from the earlier writings of the Chow dynasty, and he 
speaks in express terms of the first three dynasties and their histories. 
The existence of Confucius, and the date of it, are attested by such a 
variety of circumstances, that scepticism has upon this point been re- 
duced to reluctant silence. Tlie whole system of Chinese civilization 
has been inodelhHl upon doctrines expounded by the philosopher of 
Loo, and recorded in his works; and his posterity, now numbering 
some thousands, jealous of the distinction, and fenced from intrusion by 
hereditary nobility and peculbir privileges, trace their genealogy, by 
regular and well-attested descent, from their illustrious ancestor, and 
up to the reputed date of bis existence. 

Another fact, which corroborates the antiipiity of the Chinese and 
the verity of their historical annals, is deducible from coins of the 
emperors, still extant, reaching beyond the Christian era : whether 
these coins lie genuine or counterfeit, their historical value is the same. 

The last fact which it is necessary to notice is the existence of the 
great Tsin monarch, who gave a name to China, whicli spread over 
Asia, and h.as extended to Europe, ami who built, or ratlier nearly 
completed, the Great Wall, yet subsisting, the erection of wdiich in the 
third century before Christ is admitted by the most strenuous im- 
pugners of Chinese history. His date is ascertained by a variety of 
minute circumstances (one of which will be mentioned hereafter) ; and 
if his dynasty is conceded, it furnishes a new confirmation of the exist- 
ence of the preceding dynasty, which it overthrew, as well as of Con- 
fiieius, and the ancient hooks, which that sovereign, from a natural and 
probable motive, vainly cmleavoiired to exterminate, b.c. 213. And 
liere it may he remarked that, if the fabrication of Chinese history is 
referred to a later period tliaii the asserted destruction of the books, the 
theory BUpposes what is repugnant to common sense, namely, that the 
fabricators needlessly embarrassed themselves by inventing an incident 
not intrinsically probable, calculated to subvert and destroy all their 
labours, and which, in fact, casts the only shade of doubt upon the 
genuineness of the existing copies, and conse<iuently of the ancient 
annals. 

III. Upon the third point, it may be observed, that the condition 
[)roposcs a test which, thougli fair and sure as respects a genuine national 
history, no fraudulent or facti^ons history can possibly undergo. The 
result of the test applied to the Chinese annals is most satisfactory ; for 
whilst there is not a single instance in which contemporary history, 
when brought in juxta-position with that of China, has convicted it of 
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falsehood, a few cases occur (and many could not be expected) wherein, 
by such comparison, its tinith has been signally confirmed. One ex- 
ample is equivalent to a hundred, where the simple question at issue is, 
whether or not the Chinese history is a gross imposture and the 
more trivial the incident, the less ground is there for suspecting collu- 
sion or premeditation. 

In the year b.c. 21 1), the real founder of the Fourth dynasty, in- 
fatuated with a superstition Avhich, springing out of the spirit-worship 
sanctioned by their religion in its earliest and purest forms, seems to 
have prevailed among the Chinese, more or less, at all times, sent an ex- 
pedition of youths of both sexes to the Isles of the Immortals,” to pro- 
cure a drug which would confer immortality ; from whence the leader 
returned, not with the drug, but with some “mysterious characters.” A 
few years ago, European scholars surmised that these “ Isles of the Im- 
mortals” might possibly he those of Japan, with which country the 
Chinese had at that time no intercourse ; and upon searching the 
Japanese annals, which are kept with great care, they found that, about 
that very date (the slight discrepancy, which may be attril)uted to the 
defective chronology of the Japanese, destroying all suspicion of con- 
cert), such an expedition had reached the shores of Japan, sent by an 
emperor of China, in a fniitlcss search of the drug which bestows 
immortality. The effect of this remarkable coineldeiice between the 
annals of two nations totally unconnected with, and even jealous of, 
each other, can only be got rid of by assuming that the annalists of 
both consented to falsify tlieir respective records, in order to supply a 
synchronism, with reference to a trifling incident, to gratify the national 
vanity of one of the parties. 

IV. The last condition concerns the probability and consistency of 
the facts recorded in the history ; and here the only ground of dis- 
trust is the perfect manner in wdiicli the condition is fulfilled. From 
the date of the first dynasty, 2()CM) years before Christ, neither the 
events and incidents recorded in the Chinese annals, nor the machinery 
and agents, are irreconcileablc with the ordinary course of nature and 
of human experience and action. There are no reigns of immoderate 
length, no men of exaggerated stature, nor any prodigies insepa- 
rably connected with political history. Supernatural appearances, pro- 
digious occurrences, and monstrous births, arc sparingly recorded, as 
well as comets, eclipses, and other celestial phenomena ; Imt the former 
are precisely of the same character as those found in all early chro- 
nicles (our own not excepted), referrible to popular ignorance or super- 
stition, and their retention may be regarded rather as a testimony to the 
honesty of the Chinese annals, than as a proof of their fabrication. The 
religion, the policy, the principles of government, the institutions and 
manners of the ancient Chinese, are precisely those we should expect in 
the infancy of human society ; and the events recorded, — the acts of 
some of the princes^and the calamities which l>efelthe empire, especially 
the conquest of large portions of it by hordes of savage Tartars,— are 
sometimes of a character so derogatory to the nation, that an unfaithful 
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chronicler would be tempted to suppress them, and a fabricator would 
slum such inventions, lest he should risk the success of his imposture 
by shocking the pride of his countrymen. Moreover, the difficulty, if 
not impracticability, of forging a vast body of national liistory, full of 
complicated action, and minute details of dates, places, and persons 
(whose pedigrees are often superfluously recorded), without manifest 
incongruities and indications of fraud, is of itself sufficient to justify a 
demand for irresistible affirmative evidence. 

Tho present volume, which, though only half the work, com- 
prehends tlio most iiii]>ortaiit portion of Chinese history, brings it 
down to the close of the second Tsin <lyna.sty, A.D. 420. The 
Author treats, in tho introductory chapters, of the origin of the 
Chinese, of the physical geography of China, of tlie Cliinesc chro- 
nology, and of tho state of the eiii])irc antecedent to the establish- 
ment of the Ilea, or first dynasty, IhC. 220:5. At the close of each 
dynasty, a kind of review is given of the political, moral, statistical, 
and intolle«;tual c(»uditiou of the nation at the different epochs, 
embodying facts of consitlerable importance toAvards ac<piiring a 
knowlcilge of its progressive advances in civilization. 

As the work Avill be completed in a fcAv months, we think it 
better to reserve a review of it until wo have the whole before us. 


CHINESE ANECDOTE. 

Tiik Chinese sometimes insinuate wholesome reproof to their sovereigns in 
the form of simple anecdote. A minister, in a moral discourse addressed 
to an emperor of the Tsin d^niasty (A.D. 260-420), relates the following inci- 
dent ; — 

A king of Tse, who Avas extremely fond of the musical instrument called 
yu, collected a band of 300 persons to play it together. One Nan-ko, who 
understood nothing of this instniment, thought that, aniong!«t so many, his igno- 
rance could not he discovered, and boldly applied for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of yu -player to his majesty, the pay of which he received for some time. 
At length the king died, and though his successor avus as passionately fond of 
the yu, he resolved to hear each player of the 300 separately, one after the 
other. Upon which Nan-ko immediately resigned. 

** Oh ! ” exclaims the minister, archly, “ that Ave bad many Nan-kos in our 
public offices I ” 

His excellency does not inform us which, in his opinion, was the wisest of 
the two emperors. 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

NO. I. 

Notwithstanding tlie prevailing rage for travel, there are but few 
who have pursued the route through the gigantic chaiu of snowy 
mountains called by the ancients the Paropamisan range, and men- 
tioned in modern maps as the Hindoo Koosh, or Indian Caucasus. 
Hanway, Forster, Moorcroft, and Trebeck, the persevering but ill-fated 
Sir Alexander Biirncs, Dr. Lord, and Lieut. Wood, of the Indian Navy, 
performed this journey ; but their views being more extended than 
mine, they scarcely noticed the lovely valleys of Toorkistan, and the 
numberless objects of interest with which tliat country teems. My 
object was simply to seek pleasant adventure, and the cacocthes amfni- 
landi being strong upon me, 1 thirsted to visit Balkh, the capital of 
ancient Bactria. 

My late esteemed friend, Lieut. Sturt, of the Bengal engineers, who 
so nobly bore his part during the Aflghan campaign, prior to the retreat 
from Cabul, and met with an untimely death near Guudainuk, was 
ordered to survey the passes of the Hindoo Koosh, and I obtained leave 
from my regiment in order to accompany him. The principal objects of 
the expedition were attained, and it was satisfactorily demonstrated by 
a splendid map, executed 1)y him, that almost all tlie jxi^^ses through this 
vast chain of mountains could be traversed, and that it would rcfiuirc 
a very large and active force to defend the principal ones. To me, the 
trip, which occupied us from June till September, lb4b, was delightful 
in the extreme, but Lieut. Sturt (and indeed almost the whole of our 
party) caught the Koondooz fever, which left sad traces of its ravages, 
and marred much of the pleasure and excitement of the adventure to 
those afflicted with this formidable malady. 

We were placed in somewhat unpleasant and perilous positions at 
times, but through the discreet and resolute conduct r)f my intrepid 
companion, we were happily extricated from them ; once from the hands 
of the notorious Meer Walli, of Koolluni. 

The valleys in the region of tlie siiow-caj)ped mountains of Aftghan- 
istan are truly enchanting, and the lower range, though gloomy and 
shrubless, furnish to the majestic grandeur of the former a very 
striking contrast. It is an extraordinary feature in the country, that 
almost throughout this vast tract of hills, there are very few w'hieh hear 
trees or even shrubs. Every valley, liow’ever, is iiitersecteil by a 
meandering stream, wdiich dashes w'ith noisy and impetuous force 
through several of them during the winter, and, us in our native mea- 
dows, calmly glides through others in the summer season. 

It is a strange and melancholy fact, that almost every British travel- 
ler who has journeyed in these parts, has met his death in the prime of 
life, and generally by violent means : Sir Alexander Burnes, Dr. Lord, 
Lieut. Sturt, Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebcck are among the many ; but 
though their fate has been untimely, tlicir fame survives them. 
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The magnificent specimens of fossil in the strata of the different 
ranges of mountains in tliese remote realms would afford abundant 
occupation to the geologist. In the defile leading . from Badjghur to- 
wards Tashkoorghan the productions are numerous, and principally 
of the marine specimens of fossil. Capt. Hay, of the Bengal European 
Regiment, commanding the corps of Goorkhas in Shah Soojah’s service, 
then in occupation of a fort at the mouth of the defile (our most ad- 
vanced post), made a small but beautiful collection of various kinds, 
though he had but a limited field for his scientific pursuits. To the 
nuniismatologist also, this ])ortion of Asia would be eminently ijiterest- 
ing, Balkh and other localities in its vicinity abounding with coins, 
gems, and other antiques. 

On the 1.3th June, IHKb in company with Lieut. Sturt, I left Cabul 
for Balkh, rid Baniecan, our princi])al advanced post, (jovernment 
to(»k the op])ortunity of sending out a lac of rupees and some remount 
of horses for the native trooji of horse artillery stationed at Baniccan, 
and the necessary guard was despatched with tlunn. Our own guard 
consisted of thirty juzzylchees, belonging to Capt. Hopkins’s regi- 
ment of foot (Attghans). Two miles N.W. of the city, our small 
camj) was pitched, in a jdantation of mulbciTy-trccs, and the >\ind, 
blowing strong (jis it does in summer about Ca])ul for a few hours after 
midday), laid its pix)ducc at our feet, so that by merely stretching out 
the hand we gathered the fruit in abundance. Although the weather 
was warm, it was much more agreeable sitting on the grass outside the 
tent-door, under the <leej) foliage of a mulberry-tree, tlian in the tent 
itself, in the afternoon, Lieut. Sturt, with his theodolite, commenced 
his labours; but his instruments were near meeting with a sad mishap. 
During the early part of the niglit, a commotion was raised in the camp, 
and we at first fancied by the presence of thieves, but it was caused by 
one of the troop horses (the ciiiiip being enclosed by a high wall, with a 
gate for ingress and egress, which was fiistened at nightfall) getting 
loose and scampering furiously round the tent-ropes, knocking over 
chairs, tables, &c., and even the muskets of the sepoy-guard over the 
treasure were sent Hying in all directions. The neighing and attempts 
of the other horses to get free and have a fight with their companion, the 
braying of donkeys — of which there were many in the camp, — barking 
of dogs, and groaning of camels, gave one the notion of a menagerie 
turned loose for the benefit of a small town. Order was at length 
restored, and peace, but not <]uietness (for an Asiatic will sit chatting 
the remainder of the night if his rest is once broken), reigned through- 
out the establishment. 

The next morning, we started at four a.m. for Killa Kazee, distance 
by the perambulator six miles and a half. The country being every- 
where infested by rolibers, we had our pistols or swords always near at 
hand, and of course generally »ode with them about our persons. The 
treasure and remount-horses were encamped at Killa Kazee, with their 
own guard of eighty sepoys, we, farther on half a mile, near a small 
garden. About eleven at night, we were roused from sleep by the Euro- 
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pean sergeant, who took charge of the remount-horses, stating that the 
treasure was likely to be attacked, as he had heard that a large band of 
robbers had descended the neighbouring hills. Lieut. Sturt rode over 
to his camp and dispelled the alarm by sending out parties who ascer- 
tained that the report was unfounded. 

On leaving the encamping ground next morning for Oorghundee 
(distant six miles), fields of clover were so abundant, that the air was 
charged with its agreeable perfume. This day we left that magnificent 
chain of mountains, the Pughman range. This place and Killa Kazee 
have always been noted for robbers, who hasten towards the point on 
the report of a person worth plundering passing through any of the 
villages in their vicinity. Almost every British officer, resting for the 
night outside either of the above-mentioned forts, had been plundered. 
We, however, luckily escaped, owing, 1 fancy, entirely to our own 
prudence, or presumption, 1 may siiy, in holding out a threat to the 
chief of the fort, that in the event of our losing a single iota of property, 
or being annoyed by a night attack, we would retaliate in the morning 
before we took our departure. At all events we were not disturbed. 

We quitted Oorghundee in the morning of the lOth, for Koteah Shroof, 
distant ten miles. After traversing three miles of level road, we left 
one of the meadows of Cahul. If the reader, to use Sir Alexander 
Burnes* forcible language, can imagine a plain, about twenty miles 
in circumference, laid out with gardens and fields in pleasing irregu- 
larity, intersected by three rivulets which wind tluough it by a ser- 
pentine course, with innumerable little forts and villages, he will have 
before him one of the meadows of Cabul.’’ We th«i ascended the ko- 
tul, or pass, termed SufFaed Kak, or ‘ white earth,’ and by the barome - 
ter discovered the height of its crest to l»e 1,()00 feet above the last en- 
camping ground. From the summit to Koteah Sliroof is six miles, and 
until arriving near the fort, tlie road was rugged and stony. After 
breakfast, 1 took my rod and line, being a willow-stick and a bit of 
string, and was successful in hooking a number of fish of a kind pecu- 
liar to the Cabul river. The peasants I met were unarmed, and peace- 
ably inclined. The greater the distance from the cajtital, the more 
respectful was tlieir demeanour. The picturesque fort of Koteah 
Shroof lies in a small valley, similar to the one we had just left, but 
better cultivated. The Cabul river takes its rise at Sir-e-chiism, or 
* fountain-head,’ being the head of the valley, and continues its course 
near the fort of Koteah Shroof (flowing at this part placidly), breaking 
the back of a range of hills, by passing through them into the plain 
of Meidan. 

On the 17th, w’-e left for Jubreiz, distance ten miles. The road winds 
up this narrow part of the valley, wliich is enlivened by the abundance 
of fruit-trees of almost every description. The pear, apple, cherry, 
mulberry, and the luxuriant vine are in profusion. Wc cncam{>ed 
at a fort called Suffaed Killa, or ^ white fort,* two miles beyond the 
source of the Cabul river, the march being ten miles. The owner of 
the Suffaed Killa is a Kiizzulbash chief. There is a smaller fort aflja- 
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cent in the possession of another chief. The former a few years back 
became the bone of contention between the two parties. No sooner had 
the chief possessing the desired one left it, on business or pleasure, 
taking a few of his retainers, than it was instantly seized ])y his 
neighbour, and held until the former occupant was able to expel his 
enemy by force. The present occupier sent us a most welcome present 
of fruits and food for our cattle and followers, and evinced great kind- 
ness. The two forts are situated in the narrow gorge of the defile. On 
passing Sir-e-Chusin, I observed a large pool containing numbers of 
overgrown fisli, esteemed sacred by the guardian of tlie si)ot. It i& 
considered sacrilegious to deprive any of the monsters of life ; they are 
perfectly tame, coining readily to the hand when offered food. They 
were daily fed by an attendant, who constitutes himself their protector. 
Between Sir-e-chusm and our halting-place, near the Kuzzulbasli fort, 
is an isolated bourg, or tower, situated on a projecting conspicuous ])oint 
of rock, su])posed formerly to have been a look-out tower, to give notice 
of an approaching invader to the chiefs residing in the valley below 
when at variance with the neighbouring clans. At this point the valley 
is extremely narrow, almost appearing to be choked up with huge 
masses of rock, having tumbled from the overhanging precipices, as if 
by some sudden convulsion of nature, <and causing the river to bend 
and form whirlpools round the fragments. Although summer, the 
wind blew bleakly round this point ; but when encamped under the 
Kuzziill)ash fort, the heat during the day was so intense that the ther- 
mometer rose to li)0®, from refraction of tlie sun’s rays on^hc smooth 
glossy surface of the rock. 

Oil the 10th we marched to Wart, ten miles. Wart is at all seasons 
considered a disagreeable place wherein to pitch one’s tent, from its great 
elevation, and its situation on a bleak iahle-hind, covered w'itli a thin 
sliort grass, with the strong winds of the Hindoo Koosh sweeping across 
it. The road leading to Wart was at lirst up a narrow defile, ascending 
along the side of an extensive hill, and, casting the eye below, the spec- 
tator had a view of, as it were, a deep ditch, so profound that it 
appeared bottomless ; and woe to the animal that missed its path on 
that narrow road I We gradually surmounted the Oonnye Pass, the 
elevation of which is 11,400 feet. The road was bad and difficult for 
camels almost the whole way. On the march, a pour woman of the 
lluzarch tril>e (the most persecuted and enslaved throughout these 
regions) came and complained to us tliat her child had been seized by a 
band of fellows, as she supposed, to Ikj sold into slavery. Sturt imme- 
diately despatched a couple of the guard to recover the ehihl if possible, 
and the poor woman outstripped the guard in leading the way. In the 
course of the day the child was regained, hut I was siiqirised to see, 
instead of a chUd^ a fine, handsome well-knit young man. The mother 
was so delighted at our interference, that she came to the door of the tent 
and gratefully gave the salaam hleikoom. At this spot a stranger appeared 
in our camp in the shape of a fine young w'onian, who, upon in<j[uiry, 
stated she was going to the frontier of Toorkistan to purchase slave-girls 
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for the Cabul marlcet. She was from the province of Peshawnr, and of 
fair complexion. She accompanied the camp to Bameean^ and there 
remained. I heard subsequently that she did not succeed so well as 
she anticipated, and returning to Cabul, died of fever. 

On the 20th we reached Gurdundewal, distance six miles. The road, 
the greater portion of the way, was bad, leading through lanes of 
ragged mountains, and eventually opened on the Elbon river, as teimed 
by the natives, hut the Helmund, or Etymander of the ancients. It is 
very rapid here, hut not so impetuous as opposite the foii of Giriahk, 
where it is inconceivahly rapid. I had no conception that a river could 
rush through a country with such violence as the Ilelinund does to the 
north-west of Candahar. On surveying it from the hanks, it iitSpifres 
the heholder with awe and apprehension, for if the foot were to slip, its 
force would hurl him against one of the numerous fragments of nick 
which form so picturesque a feature in this classic stream. I have seen 
mountain torrents both in the Hindoo Koosh and the Himalayas, and 
even the Sut ledge at Chini, or rushing past the city of Rainpore, and 
although dashing through numerous ravines, deafening the car of the 
traveller, none were in the slightest degree comparable to the Helmund. 
In the year 1839, 1 had an opportunity of seeing it, when a force under 
Gen. Sir Robert Sale was detached from Candahar to capture one of 
the rebel chiefs of that city who had taken refuge in the fort of Girishk. 
It was in this j)art of Aflglianistanthattliat interestii^ little animal the 
jerboa abounds, althoiigli they liave been observed generally throughout 
the country. My servant captured a beautiful one, hiit, in seizing it, he 
destroyed the tail, which, as well as its cars, is very long ; the former 
has a bunch of hair at the extremity. They are so active, that some 
dexterity and management is requisite in hamlling tliem. At Chak-i- 
chuppan, a few marches distant from the Helmund, are the ruins of an 
ancient city, supposed to be more extensive than Candaliar is at present. 
Ncar’Candahar, to the north-west, a flight of steps called Cliahal Zina, 
or * forty steps,' were formed in the side of one of tlie mountains l>y 
order of the Einjxjror Baber. The rock is black granite, streaked with 
white veins. The small edifice at the top of the steps is decorated with 
Persian inscriptions, denoting that the Emperor Daher conquered so 
many cities. But I have digressed from iny route. 

To Gurdundewal the current of the Helmund is so strong that it 
swept one of the baggage horses off his legs, carrying him down with 
his load, consisting of a small tent with its api)urtenanccs, which, get- 
ting detached, floated away, to our infinite amusement, until the tent- 
pitchcr, considering the joke liad been carried far enough, dashed into 
the river, and recovered the whole paraphernalia. 

On the 21st we reached ICazee, distance nine miles and a half, the 
road along the right bank of the river, and stony. Tlie adjacent hill 
was capped with snow, although in the month of June. Oar next 
march was to Kalloo, from last encampment, twelve miles, crossing a 
very high and difficult pass, termed the lladjekuk Kotnl, 12,400 fee^ 
with beds of deep snow near its summit on either side* Near Kalloo, 
the hilb are impregnated with iron*; eo mndt so, indeed, that It aflbeted 
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the needle of the instrument at our encampment. Throughout this 
country, but more especially among the Uzbegs, there is a fortified 
wall round each village, with bastions at the corners, forming a square. 
Plunder is so much the order of the day, that, as a protection, the cattle 
and every living animal are shut up in these fortresses at night, the 
wicket barred, and, if at war with any of their neighbours, a watchman 
is stationed on one of the bastions. Truly it may be said that, what 
one sows another reaps,” for frequently a chief, forming a chuppao, or 
plundering pjirty, against his neighbour, if unsuccessful in seizing men 
for slaves, or cattle for use, reaps and carries off the corn if ripe. A 
chuppao is considered among these predatory trilics as exciting an affair 
as robbing a farmer’s orchard by schoollmys at home. A’^ery few are com- 
monly killed, as, in the event of one party shewing a detennined front, 
the other retreats. Tlie unfortunate Ilazareh tribe are constantly the 
sufferers, and a traveller will see more of tliat race enslaved than any 
others. 

Sturt and I started, on the morning of the 2nrd, at dayl)reak, to liave 
a view of the scenery from the peaks of the Koh-c-Baba. The Koh-c- 
Baha had snow uii its .summit, and the peak we reached was 15,000 feet. 
Kalloo, where wc started from at a quarter to five, was i),000 feet. On 
the peak we discovered some .specimens of flowers and plants, and saw 
some .splendid eagles, l)ut too wary for u.s. The guides, who accompa- 
nied us, observed that no European gentleman had ever vi.sitctl the peak.s, 
and that it was tixtraordinnry we had such a longing to climb wliere 
none but the wild sheep or liunter would venture. Tlie prospect from 
the Koh-e-Baha was grander than any thing I ever belield. Tlie adja- 
cent [)eaks above us ca}ipe<l with eternal snow, tliose below and around 
rugged and solemn, and lit liaunts for the wild goat and slicep, horns of 
tlie latter being numerous in the fort.'^, nailed to doors of mosques 
and hoinses, being proofs of the success of the hunter. The death-like 
stillness in these b)fty regions made them a striking contrast to the 
busy plain below. The hunter here pursues liis game sometimes for 
days ; taking from his homo a small quantity of provisions, and wrap- 
ping his Idankct aliout him at night, he seeks his resting-place in the 
crevices of tliese barren rocks. It is seldom that he returns empty- 
handed if he takes up a good position over-night, for the herds of wild 
sheep descend from the unapproachable parts, and at the earliest dawn 
of morning one generally falls a victim to the unerring shot of the rested 
juzzael. The distant view of the mountains forming such a barrier ex- 
ceeds description ; for although the point on which we stood was higher 
than others for miles, yet to the far north they appeared loftier still, 
and serrated. Not a living animal was to be seen in these solitary parts, 
with the exception of the majestic eagle, who, deeming us intruders, 
where he was lord of all, sailed up the valley and made a curve, soaring 
upwards and then funning gy rtftiuns, nearer and nearer, until I fancied 
I had him within range of the rifle ; but so deceptive was the distance 
that be escaped unruffled in his course whilst the report echoed from 
hill to hiB. I once, in the Himalaya nhg«^ shot a vulture eagle, the 
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leagih of whieh, from beak to tail, was four feet and a half, and the 
extreme breadth of wing from tip to tip nine feet, so that he appeared 
an enormous bird when laid out for stufling. 

From Kalloo to the foot of the pass was six miles, the road rugged 
and undulating, and by the river side, rendering the journey for tAe 
beasts of burden tiresome. On the left bank the base of the mountains 
borders the river side, forming a most precipitous boundary. Wild roses 
abounded in the hedge-rows approaching the fort situated here, but with 
little scent. The valleys are, I believe, smaller than towards Cabul or 
Toorkistan ; may we not, therefore, infer that this portion of the Hindoo 
Koosh is the heart of the barrier, for the opportunities of mlllsuring the 
altitudes prove that their extreme heiglH is greater here than others 
surveyed casually by travellers? I do not attem]>t a comparison be- 
tween these and tlie Himalaya mountains, although a continuation of 
this range (the Indus sejtarating them), for the elevnticui of peaks in 
that range exceeds by many thousand feet those of the Hindoo Koosh. 
Tlie rocks on the Koh-e-Ua])a arc of granite and trap. 

On the 24tli we encamped at Topechee, distance ten miles and a half. 
We ascended the steep pass of Kalloo, the road being very narrow, T 
dhonld hardly have supposed it praiticable for camels, but the unwieldy 
Animals eventually succeeded in topping it, and came late in the even- 
ing into camp. From the top of the pass to "J\»peclieo was a gradual 
descent, and ap[iroaching it the road hordercil a tremendous iissure, very 
deep and gloomy, along the bottom of which a pelting torrent forced its 
way. The variegated tints >vhieh the sides of the mountains present 
near Topechee are curious — distinct lines (►f red, yellow, brown, anil 
blue: I conjectured that they were produced by dillerent coloured layers 
of eartli or strata of rock. Our halting-place was at Upper Topeeliee. 
I>ijwer Tojiechee is cclelirated amongst British travellers for its trout 
stream, and many of a large size have been hooked there by adventurous 
anglers. Trout are to be found in very few rivers, ami only in the 
streams within a few' miles of this spot. They are avcH flavoured, and 
as the natives do not indulge in the angler’s art, will rise at any fly, 
and take any bait offered. 

From Topechee the road was good the whole way to Bameean, wliicli 
was nine miles, and along the grassy bank, but at times diverged from 
the trout stream above alluded to. The approach to Bameean is must 
singular, the hills are literally honey-combed with caves, bearing the 
resemblance of a huge rabbit-warren. The caves arc, I believe, natural, 
and arc occupied occasionally by travellers both in summer and winter. 
They arc observed for some distance in Toorkistan, and if situatcil high 
.up in the mountains, afford a retreat for the hunter. The valley of 
Bameean is long but narrow*, dotted with numerous forts, and about the 
centre a few form a cluster. The forts, with the exception of two or 
three, arc occupied by the liazareh tril>es, who arc an ill-featured but 
strongly-proportioned race, small in stature. In nearly the centre of 
the valley stand the ruins of the ancient city of Goolgoollah, situated 
4 >n the top of a conical hill detached from a small piece of table-land, 
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looking perfectly white, from the clayey composition, of that colour, 
and in strange contrast to the dark hill on which they stand, foming a 
curious feature in this picturesque valley. There are no traditions of 
these ruins, but Grecian coins have frequently been dug out, and those 
blight to me 1 have preserved. It is a ruin that bears up against 
time ill 4 wonderful degree, and even the snow appears to have had 
but little effect on it. Notwithstanding its great antiquity, it still })re- 
serves many architectural beauties, some few ])astions, watch-towers, 
and walls, being very perfect, especially the latter. Here also may be 
seen the two large caves mentioned by Sir A. Biirnes. 7'lie images in 
them alti bf^enCrmous magnitude, and supposed to be 17o and 1*30 feet 
in height, one being considesably smaller than the other. They are 
situate immediately opposite the fort which our regular troops occu- 
pied. The quiet demeanour of the natives here was very remarkable ; 
whether owing to their pacific properties, or to the wonderful address 
<lisplayed by the political agent in treating them so justly, or perhaps 
to the judgment evinced by the officers stationed there, certain it was, 
that a British officer or soldier could pass from one fort to the other, day 
or night, amuse himself in the delights of the field, even at a distance 
and without arms, and not receive tiie slightest insult. 1 am speaking 
of the period I passed through Bameenn — it must have been from one 
of the above causes ; for perhaps not throughout Affghanistan, in the 
neighbourhood of any British post, could an officer or soldier have ven- 
turetl unarmed, unless in the company of an influential chief. Many 
inelaiicholy instances attest the fate of the too-confiding soldier. 

On the 2 Uth June we encamped higher up the valley, at a place called 
Surkdurrah, or ‘ red valley.’ The hills close in considerably here, and 
the earth is of a red colour. It was at this point that Col. Dennic, shortly 
subsequent to our return, with a small rcconnoitering force of a few 
hundred men, completely routed the ex-Aincer, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, accompanied by all the principal chiefs, and the Meer Walli of 
Koollum, together with a large force, hurling them back through the 
gorge from wherever they emerged. It was in the morning a report 
reached the gallant colonel that a body had taken up a position at the 
head of the Baniecan Valley; he immediately ordered out a rccon- 
noitering party, accompanying them himself, and was astonished on 
approaching to find so large a body opposed to him ; but, like a good sol- 
dier, he attacked, and, backed by the repeated and well-directed volleys 
of the two guns, under the able superintendence of Lieut. M‘Kenzie, of 
the horse artillery, he won the field, though the odds were fearfully 
against him in numbers, and even some of the enemy’s infantry, acting 
as light infantry, proved to be deserters from the regiment commanded 
by Capt. Hopkins, and perhaps some of the very men who so reaffily 
came forward to support the two British officers in the durbar of the 
Meer Walli of Koollum. Sq much for Affglian soldiers! and yet 
many of these very chiefs had, one short month previous to the engage- 
ment) treated both Sturt and myself with the greatest liberality, and 
some of whom we had^a friendship, for* Surkdur is situated at the 
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mouth of the gorge, and the face of the hills ?to the left has an almost 
magical appearance, representing pillared temples and raulted halls,” 
from the natural fonnation of rock jutting out of the clayey sides of 
the hills. The scene must be witnessed to be appreciated, for language 
cannot describe it. On the top of the nearest range there is a fissure in 
a rock, from which issues a hot chalybeate spring, strongly impreg- 
nated, the sides of the cavity being deeply tinged with red. It is termed 
by the natives The Dragon’s Mouth,” and many superstitious legends 
are related of wonderful cures of those part aking of the water : restoring 
sight to the blind, and giving elasticity to the crippled limbs of old age. I 
did not visit it, but my servant, being a Mussulman, brought me intelli- 
gence of its wonderful properties, and, being a martyr to the rheuma- 
tism, full^' believed all he had heard. Two sons of Nuwab J ubber Khan, 
brother to the ex-ameer, paid us a visit. The younger was a gentlemanly 
youth, full of spirits, and the delight of being able to sit a horse while 
taking a fence, wliich accomplishment had been taught liim by one of 
the British officers at Bameean, Lieut. Charles Rattray, whom lie spoke 
of as a brother. The other appeared to be the very reverse, dull hi 
manner, and loose in his habits. At this picturesque spot, a legend was 
narrated to me, which I take the liberty of retailing to the reader, 
under the title of 

A TALE OF THE DRAGOx’s MOUTH. 

In the reign of Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, when all the j)omp 
and pride of glorious war was in its zenith at Cabud, there lived on the 
borders of Koollum and Kuiidooz a chieftain named Khan Shereef, 
whose grandfather had accompanied the illustrious Nadir Shah from 
Persia in liis expedition through Affghanistan, and fallowed the fortunes 
of his royal master even to the very gates of the imperial Delhi. On 
his return towards Persia he liad for a time intended to settle at Gabul ; 
but death, who taps at the cottage of the poor as well as the house of 
the rich, had seized him for his o^vn ; the father alfso paid the debt of 
nature in the capital of Affghanistan, but not before the young Khan 
Shereef had been brought to light. Growing up to manhood, and tired 
of the monotonous life a residence at Cabul afforded, he i)ursued his 
way across the mountains of Toorkistaii, arrived at the court of Meer 
Moorad Beg, and after performing good services in the field, and be- 
coming the tried friend of his master, had a fort and small portion of 
territory assigned liim. It was at the court of the Kundooz ruler he 
first became acquainted with the lovely rose of Cashmere, Zebah, and 
from her father purchased her for his 'wife. He started to take posses- 
sion of his newly-acquired gift, with his bride, at a fort entirely isolated 
but in the heart of the country abounding in pastures of great extent, 
for wliich Toorkistan is justly celebrated. On these magnificent 
saTannahs he reared the Toorkoman steed, and boasted an unrivalled 
stud* Towards the close of the first y^ear, he became a father, an event, 
which was hailed with extravagant joy by all his vassals, the old re- 
tainers of his father foretelling the great achievements in the chtippao by 
the young AbdooUah Baheem. But a fewmonths had scarcely elapsed 
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when the anxions mother spied an old crone moving about in the court- 
yard ; their eyes happening to meet, Zebah screamed and fell in a swoon. 
The young son was instantly hurried away, but not before the old hag 
had cast a withering glance on the beautiful boy’s face. According to 
the belief of the attendants, the young hopeful had been * struck with 
the evil eye,’ for from that day he sickened and pined away almost im- 
perceptibly, until reduced to a mere skeleton. Large sums of mt,«ey 
were not spared by the fond parents, in the endeavour to discover a 
charm to counteract the effects of the evil eye, until it was proposed 
that the boy should try the celebrated water of the * Dragon’s Mouth,* 
situated at the head of the enchanting vale of Bameean, just beyond 
the western limits of Toorkistan. Of course, all the wonderful cures 
effected by trying the chal3d)eate spring were enlarged upon, and the 
propoier herself became loud in praises of the gi*eat benefits tlie lame, 
the rheumatic, and tlie diseased had received, and lastly, and more to 
the purpose, the restoration of sight to those afflicted with sore cy'es. 
All these satisfactory proofs at once determined the mother to adopt, 
in her opinion, the only remed}’’ left. But Khan Shereef, not being 
quite so credulous himself, considered it as a mere chimera. At 
last, being overruled bj^ the anxious entreaties of his wife, he gave his 
consent, and in three da^’^s it was arranged that a strong cavalcade, and 
he himself, should accoinpan3’‘hi8 3’oung son, and offer up prayers to the 
* Genius Loci^ The Affghans, l>cing a superstitious race, finnly relied 
on the implied cure, and accordingly, for the few da^'s previous to the 
departure of the young invalid, arms were burnished, matches prepared, 
juzzaels cleaned, shumsheres brightened, and all put in order, in case of 
the measure proving effectual, that they might jiroduco as imposing an 
appearance as possible, not onl}’* in honour of the ])residing spirit of the 
fountain, but from their natural love of doing credit to their lord and 
master. But before proceeding with the tale, I must not omit a de- 
scription of Khan Shereef ’s fort. 

‘‘ I have alrcadv' described its localitv" on the borders of Toorkistan. 
It was situated at the base of a small round hill, conical in shape, on 
the summit of which a look-out tower had been erected ; and in time 
of alarm, a small party of juzzaelmcn, mounting their heavy pieces, 
took their station, not so much for the purpose of notifying the 
approach of hostile parties, as to keep in check the eneny ascending 
the opposite side of the hill. A stream of water being a coss, or tvv'O 
miles, distant from the fort, the owner liad taken the precaution, not 
frequentty acted on in these mountainous regions, of sinking a deep 
and substantial well inside the four walls. The fort itself was of a 
parallelogram form, and would require, to sustain a siege with advan- 
tage, a force of three hundred men to man the walls ; but as the war- 
fare amongst the Toorkoman chiefs is not generally carried on with 
continued vigour, half that number would perhaps suffice. It was 
built of mud, with a large bastion at each of the angles respectively, 
three and four stories high, the walls crenated for matchlocks, and the 
bastions loopholed for juizaelmen. It had one gate only for entrance^ and 
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the loopholes bearing on one point, to carry as heavy a fire as available 
against an enemy rushing to gain a passage. Immediately facing the 
gate was the khan’s own residence, the inmates’ huts lining the walls 
on either side even round to the entrance gate. The audience chamber, 
or public sitting-room, received the rays of the morning sun, and was 
so situated that the occupant could survey the whole interior of his fort, 
while reclining on his Persian carpet and leaning against the large 
pillow, which is an indispensable luxury for an Asiatic grandee. Tlie 
whole front of the room was a complete lattice- work of wood, curiously 
carved, with large sliding-frames to allow the fresh air a free passage 
through the interior. But between the khan’s dwelling and the gate 
was situated a mosque, the four minarets of which towered above the 
walls and bastions of the fort, the dome being beautifully proportioned 
and ornamented with strange devices. Animals they could not repre- 
sent, although the aged and white-bearded moollah tried to convince the 
minds of his grandchildren that they were all denizens of the forest. 
Painting had not become so highly-finished an art there as in more 
civilized countries. A group of men were sitting near the base of the 
mosque, smoking and passing the kaleeaun round to each other; 
amongst them was one evidently superior in age and wisdom, and fre- 
quently appealed to by all. He sat quiet and reserved, and to judge by 
his countenance was in a melancholy mood. He was the oldest retainer 
KhanShereef had, and inmost cases of emergency he had applied for Rhej- 
jub’s advice, which had never been given \vithout due deliberation, and 
(as events occurred) strange foresight. lie had only that morning been 
deputed to remain and guard the fort during the absence of his master, 
although knowing it to be a post of honour and trust, yet considered 
it almost an effeminate duty to guard the kochkonuor, or family, and 
to superintend the unchosen of the band. But with him to hcar was to 
obey ; still he envied the liappy few who were to accompany his lord. 
Old Khejjub had been a great traveller, and had even traversed many 
portions of Arabia, visiting the holy city of Mecca, constituting him a 
Suyed, which title was a species of passport through even the most 
lawless tribes of the Ghiljies and Khyberrees of Affghanistan, it being 
a greater crime to kill a Suyed, or holy man, than even to commit par- 
ricide. So that when a chuppao or any warlike expedition was con- 
templated, Rhejjub was invariably despatched to bring liMer, or 
news ; and being a man of a slirewd turn of minrl, and, calculating all 
chances during his homeward journey, >vas prepared, after a recital of 
events, to give an opinion as to the results. But to return to the third 
morning : about daylight a call of muzzein from the uppermost part of 
the mosque was heard summoning the faithful to j)rayer8 ; ‘ La ullah 
ullohf la ullah I * only was commenced by the moollah, or priest, when 
the whole party turned out to ofier up prayers for the safe arrival at 
the ‘ Dragon’s Mouth’ of the young Abdoollah, his effectual cure, and 
a happy reunion with his fond mother. But before mounting, the 
ceremony of taking from its resting-place the heirloom, a sword given 
to the khan’s grandfather by Nadir Shah himself, was performed. Tlic 
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Llade of DamascuB Bteel, and valued alone at 100 tomauns (lOO^.), 
the hilt set with precious stones, an ivory handle, with one large 
emerald, forming the knob, the scabbard made of shagreen, and em* 
broidered with gold thread. This precious weapon, the Suyed had the 
enviable ofliice of presenting to his lord unsheathed, the aged priest 
standing near, reading an Arabic inscription, engraved in gold letters 
on the blade. It ran thus, * May this blade always prove as good a 
friend to thee as it has been to the donor !* Upon which the khan, with 
all due reverence, kissing the blade, sheathed it, and mounted, waiting 
the appearance of the young invalid. The camel with its kajour, or 
pannier, with a gold embroidered jhule, and conducted by a steady old 
Burwar, received the nurse and infant, and escorted by the sixty horse- 
men, proceeded from the gateway. Khan Shereef himself ivas clad in 
a coat of mail, wearing a round head-piece, in which were three recep- 
tacles for as many heron plumes. Attached to the sword-belt were 
priming and loading pow'der-horns, made of buffalo’s hide, tobacco- 
jjouch and bullet-holder made of Russian leather, and handsomely 
adorned with gold thread, the belt having a clasp of solid silver, a 
]>air of Affghan hoots, reaching to the knee outside the pejamah, with 
])ointed heels and toes, the heels serving in lieu of a spur, and a light 
matchlock, the barrel inlaid with gold, was slung across his shoulders. 
The procession moved away from the fort ; the cavalcade forming an 
advance and rear guard in irregular order, the chief now in front 
and sometimes alongside the richly caparisoned camel bearing the 
invalid hoy. Occasionally a horseman would dash out from the 
ranks in cha.se of a wild goat or sheep, crossing the little-frequented 
road, or making a detoiir on foot to get a shot at a chikore, 
large coveys of which abound in every direction. The same 
scenes occurred every day until reaching the Dundun Shikkun Kotul, 
w'lien the horsemen assumed a more steady demeanour, as the tremen- 
dous ascent would perhaps be injurious to the young invalid. They were 
now within forty mile.s of the celebrated shrine, hoping to reach it the 
following day. Khan Shereef determined on encainiung a mile or two 
down the Baincean vale, out of the strong ciirrent of wind wliich inces- 
saiitl}' blows through the Ak robed gorge leading to the head of the 
valley. ‘ The Dragon’s Mouth ’ is situated to the north-west of 
Bamceau, high up in the mountains, in the direction of the Yak Kool- 
long country. On reaching the belt of rock above, you suddenly come 
upon a tremendous fissure in the ground, but not broader in some parts 
than ten or twelve feet, the sides of which, to the very uppermost edge, 
are discoloured by the strong impregnation of the oi*e ; and listening, 
might be heard the violent bubbUng of the water issuing from the very 
depths of the dark abyss. \ Below, and at the only feasible point of 
approach to the disease-stricken, is a large cave, partially lighted up by 
day, where the water issues fibm’^the spring, upheaved, warm, and 
forming innumerable small whirlpools, before it breaks away into a 
stream, mingling its waters with those of a torrent below. From the 
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spring, and extending many yards along its nuugin» the stones are 
tinged with a reddish hne. It was at this very spot, and at the base of 
a large fragment of rock, not dissimilar to the mouth of a dragon, 
whence its name, 1 suppose, that Khan Shereef, with his son AbdoollaJ), 
and the nurse and mooUali, a few of the followers accompanying, pro- 
ceeded, and offered up pra^^ers for success. A large detached mass of 
rock broke away, causing a loud reverberation in the interior, and 
startling the khan liimself. It w*as hailed by the old nurse as a good 
omen. The child was then three times immersed bodily in the roaring 
irruption, replaced in the kajour, and sent to the tent. The following 
morning the invalid appeared in better health, but was again taken, 
with all due ceremony, to the fountain, and dipped as on the day pre- 
vious ; in like manner, the day following. Klian Shereef, being assured 
of a change for the bettor, ordered a retrograde movement, and in a 
few days arrived at liis castle, with the infant nearly restored to healtli, 
to the great joy of its mother. A few years saw the young Abdoollah 
a fine and active boy, indulging in all the sports of the field, with the 
promise, when attaining the age of sixteen, of accompanying a party 
in a ^chuppaoing’ expedition. The old nurse, the proposer of the 
scheme to try the waters of the Dragon’s Mou+h, was highly honoured, 
and became cliief attendant in the seraglio, which o£ce she filled to the 
period the story was related to me.” 


CALCUTTA HOUSES IN THE RAINS. 

It was a fine bouse in one of the best Chowringhee toads (but not in tAe 
Cbowringbee road) Chat Peregrine Pultnney now found htnself entering. Like 
all Calcutta houses in the rains, it had a somewhat desolate aspect of unin- 
habited grandeur ; for the walls and the pillars were black and weather-stained, 
large patches of green damp were visible about the base, and down the sides 
of the house you might trace the course of the water, that had been, almost 
incessantly for the last two months, streaming down from the conduits on the 
roof. The house, too, was diut up; between the pillars of the spacious 
verandah ^a distinguishing mark, by the way, of a good Indian residence), large 
green blinds, made of thin pieces of split and painted bamboo, were let down 
.to exclude the glare. A number of crows were cawing and pecking about the 
roof, and every now and then amusing themselves by certain small aerial ex- 
cursions, whilst two or three enormous birds, * like overgrown herons, with 
their long thin legs and stupendous beaks and pouches, were drowsing upon 
the topmost balustndes, only moving, every now and then, in a sort of sleepy 
attempt to inflict condign punishment upon an adventurous crow, who was pm 
CBOUgh to come within their reach.”— Psnprins Puftmup. 

o CalM aftwthofekborlottfsaitteiiMi, whodosll the work of a nghnent ibe 
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PUNISHMEKT OF APOSTATES FROM ISLAMISM. 

A RECENT occurrence, whicL has established a precedent for inter- 
ference by Christian governments, in matters of religion, with 
Mahomedan states, is too curious in itself, and too important in 
relation to its probable consequences, to bo allowed by us to pass 
without a short notice. The relaxation of that severe system of 
anti-Christian policy which for so many centuries kept Turkey in a 
constant state of active or slumbering hostility with Christendom, 
and the adoption by the Turkish government and people of many 
of our habits and modes of thinking, seem to have invited this 
encroachment (for such we deem it) upon their peculiar laws, and 
in a matter which, a few years ago, would have thrown the whole 
Ottoman empire into combustion. 

The sliort and simple facts of the case are as follows. By the 
Mahomedan law, as administered in Turkey, persons who, having 
embraced Islamism, afterwards abandon that faith, are liable to 
siifTer death. This is no doubt a barbarous and cruel law, but it is 
not peculiar to Mahomedanism — ^Avitness the Jlartyrs’ Memorial at 
Oxford ! There have been probably more jicrsons put to death in 
cold blood, and according to the forms of law% for exclianging one 
mode of Christianity for another, than in Turkey for renouncing the 
established faith altogether. 

In the Turkish empire, there have been individuals who, educated 
in Christianity, have apostatized to Islamism,— men of lax or 
abandoned principles, who hoped by such change to improve their 
worldly circumstances, or, i)crhapi9, in a few cases, to gratify their 
appetite for pleasures in which the Mussulman creed permits its 
votaries to indulge without let or censure. It is barely or scarcely 
possible that one or two individuals in a contuiy have conscien- 
tiously repudiated the Bible, in the belief of w'hich they have been 
bred, and sincerely embraced the Koran. When the Barbary states 
w'cre in their vigour, many Christians, captured by their rovers, 
became Mahomedans, either through compulsion, or in the hope of 
escaping the horrors of slavery; but that infamous system has passed 
away. 

Recently, some individuals, who had aposUtized from Christianity 
to Islamism, and become again converts (as it is termed) to their 
original faitli, have been executed in Turkey. What might have 
been the motives of these men in thus dallying with a question of 
such vital importance to themselves, it is impossible to know; if the 
first change was a sordid or licentious one, the second may be as 
little sincere. But the motives of the converts are no part of the 
question. 
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The ambassadors of England and Franco at Constantinople have 
been authorized and instructed by their governments to demand of 
the Sultan that this practice, of putting to death converts from 
Islamism to Christianity, bo formally and for ever abandoned 
throughout the Ottoman empire. When this proposition was made 
to the minister of the Porte, he told the ambassadors that this was 
a religious question, in which the government could not act ; at the 
same time, in order to evince his desire to fulfil tlio wishes of his 
Christian allies, the Sultan, although he could not abrogate a 
religious law, undertook that it should not in future be enforced. 

This was a very considerable step in toleration, to be taken by a 
bigoted government, at the instance of those whose motives it must 
suspect and whose faith it detests. The law was still to remain iin- 
repcaled, but inert, like our law against witches, up to a very late 
period. And this wouKl probably have sufticed, if it had not been 
intended to establish a direct and unquestionable ]»recedcnt for in- 
terfering peremptorily in such matters hereafter. The two ambas- 
sadors would listen to no stipulation short of a formal abrogation of 
the law. It wiis in vain they were reminded that tliis was no ques- 
tion involving the toleration of Christianity, which is secured by 
treaty; the ambassadors demanded interviews with the Sultan, and 
threatened that, if their jiroposition was not agreed to, they would 
cease communication with the Porte, and withdraw from t'onstan- 
tinople. 

Whether the military and naval preparations, which were onlercd 
contemporaneously with this demand, indicated an intention pri- 
marily to resist it, is matter of conjecture: the Turkish govern- 
ment is too feeble to engage in a war with any European power, 
even when the contest is for the defence of their faith. It has 
submitted. 

In this event wc foresee the ultimate overthrow of Mahomedan- 
ism as a principle of govemmcnt. Similar occasions for interference 
will often hap{>en, and they will never be neglected. The two 
creeds wdll thus he brought into a species of conflict, ami Maho- 
Tiicdanism will sink from a dominant principle into the distinction of 
a sect. 

The result may be beneficial ; but m c wish it could be brought 
about by different means. Neither England nor Franco has any 
greater right to require the Turkish government to forbear executing 
apostates who relapse, than to call upon that of Portugal to abstain 
from an auto dafe. 
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NO. III. — THE KEMEDY CAMPAIGN. 

In consequence of disturbanceB in the Remedy zeinindaree, in the 
early part of the year of 181 — , it was thou;^ht necessary hy the Madias 
govcrnineut to assemble a small force in the neii?hboiirhood of Chicacole, 
an old possession of the Company, with a large town (and the remains 
of a respectable fort), the capital of the Circar, and formerly a military 
station ; but at that time only garrisoned by a part of the native vete- 
ran battalion. It is about thirty-five miles from the town of Remedy, 
which is situated in one of the wild hill districts west of and bordering 
on the Company’s territories. The troops ordered on this duty were the 
1st battalion of the old 8rd N.I. (Palamcottah light infantry), who em- 
barked, I think, at Madras for some northern port, and thence marched 
to Chicacole; and the left wing of the 1st of the 18th N. T., who 
inarched from Masiilipatam (where the liattalion had been stationed 
nearly a year), in the middle of April for Chicacole direct, about 800 
miles. Several days after that detachment marched, and near the end 
of the month, sudden orders arrived from Madras for a detachment of 
Kuropean artillery, but without their guns (which they would receive 
at Chicacole), to be sent up by sea to Calingapatam forthwith, and there 
to await (Adoncl Fletcher’s orders, commanding the field detachment, to 
join him at Cliicaoole, about sixteen miles inland. 

A i»arty of thirty-two, non-commissioned, rank and file, for four 
guns, under a subaltern (myself), was accordingly detailed, to lie belt! 
in ivadiiuss to embark for the al>ove-mentioued jiort at the shortest 
notice ; and a dhoney (small native vessel, from 70 to 100 tons) having 
been taken up for our conveyance, for want of a better, we inarched 
before daylight of the 1st May across the swamp (paddy-fields and 
sands, to tlic north of the fort), to where the boats were in readiness to 
take us, bag and baggage, on board. A dark, awkward, jiathless, dis- 
agreeable walk it was, of above two miles. The gallant dhoney, 
Benkata Swarloo^ lay nearly four miles out ; and what with the embark- 
ing the shce[» and horses, commissariat supplies, and native servants, 
and the trouble of some unsteady men, who had got in liquor, sjute of 
all the jirecautioiis of the preceding evening, it was no small time and 
labour before every thing and every bo«ly were got off from the beach. 
An old lieutenant of infantry, who had been appointed quarter-master 
of brigade to the assembling force (and had arrived from Madras 
a few days before), accompanied us. lie was an obliging sort of man, 
and of much anecdote ; also very comfortably equipped for travel- 
ling — so I soon found him an agreeable du tojtfage. And 

it was well he was so, for never were two travellers, I suppose, 
thrown, fwkm into such close intimacy as we were. The only 

cabin, or rather shelf (for it had no door or fastening to the front), 
was scarce high enough to sit upright in ; and as our servants had 
put most of our baggage in it, for security against wet and injury. 
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we gave up the beautiful apartment to them altogether; and with one 
of our tent carpets spread over the deck, a space of not above ten or 
twelve feet in length, including binacle and all, immediately over the 
cabin, there we ate and drank, dressed and slept, all the time we were 
on board. The men were crowded on the deck below in front of us, a 
continuation of the cabin floor, but without any covering above ; so 
that, like ourselves, they had the sky for their canopy. They liad 
spread their carpets, and lay about in all directions, telling long yarns 
to one another, and passing their jokes with no little freedom. The 
greater number being Irishmen, as usual in the ranks of the army, 
wliich was also the country of my companion (Lieut. O’D.), some of 
their stories would occasionally call forth a remark or question of his^ 
about such and such a place or person. Upon the whole, we kept them 
in very good humour, amid their privations and discomforts, us well as 
amused ourselves. 

O’D. was fond of good living, and on the strength of his appoint- 
ment, I suppose, had laid in gooil supplies. Ilis butler spoke tolerable 
Pondicherry French, which sounded strange from a Hindoo. We liad 
both a good stock of liquors, so that, in point of eating and drinking, 
we were very well off ; in which occupation, and in reading, talking,* 
endeavouring to make out points of laud, &:c., we made out the long 
days. At night, the servants handed up our palamporcs (chintz 
coverlets) and nightcaps, and, rolling ourselves up, we snoozed away 
pretty comfortably till good broad daylight, when wo could manage to 
have a refreshing wash with buckets in the ship’s side ; and then, lightly 
robing ourselves in sliirt, long drawers, and dressing-gown, were 
dressed for the day. 

We anchored in the roads of Calingapatam on the evening of the 3rd 
of 3Iay, before sunset. Thoiigli a good way out, we could see the 
place pretty clearly, and made out a good-looking bungalow on an 
ascent, which turned out to be the master-attendant’s, old Dal by. It 
was now a very busy, bustling scene on board our transport ; and 
though evening was fast setting in, yet, as we had a hne moon, 1 ven- 
tured on landing the men that night ; having sent word by a boat 
which visited us who we were, and requesting some boats might be sent 
ofiF for us as soon as practicable. As many as wc required for tliat 
night came off before long, and with them an invitation for the gen- 
tlemen to favour Captain Dolby with their company to supper, when 
they landed.” O’D. inquired immediately of the messenger, whether 
his master was a family man — Beebce sahib hy?^* and tlie man answer- 
ing in the affirmative, I remember my fellow-voyager’s distress about 
his three days’ bcard^ which he had then no way of getting rid of. 

Having seen the greater |>art of the men out of the ship, with such 
of their camp equipage, &c., as would be wanted that night, he and I, 
with the remaining number, got into the last boat and bade g^-bya to 
the gallant dhoney. We had a longish way to pull, and our dmuKeg 
gave song most lustily to the strokes of their oars. Boats go some way 
up the river to land, and, it then bw watery we grounded in 
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crossing the bar ; but three or four fellows jumping into the water and 
hauling, while those within punted, they were not many minutes 
getting us afloat again, though with no little din, and we soon after 
reached the landing-place. 

Having walked into the village, on the slope of the hill, and found a 
tolerably comfortable place for the men for the night — some empty 
sheds — ^mounted a guard, and had a sentry posted over the arms, and 
also seen the cook-boys at work about the men’s suppers, I found my 
way to the master-attendant’s (where O’D. had gone before), and met 
with a very hospitable reception from that worthy official. He was a 
man of above fifty, and of plain, modest, obliging manners ; had been a 
captain or mate, I think, in the country service formerly. lie appeared 
quite gratified with the honour of our company, and had taken care to 
provide a capital supper. O’D.’s alarm about his beard proved, as I 
had guessed, quite unfounded. Mrs. Dal]>y being a half-caste (if not 
quite Indian), he, of course, did not introduce her, or bring her to table, 
or any of the children ; though next day a smart lad of sixteen or 
seventeen made his appearance, whose olive hue shewed his mother was 
not a European. My companion and myself had to sleep on couches 
in the hall tliat night ; and having directed our servants to bring off 
our horses, baggage, &c. from the vessel the first thing in th6 morning, 
we were early down at the landing-place to look after them. 

I had found a nice spot for my own tent and the men’s, at the other 
side (back) of the hill, not far* from the bungalow ; and after seeing 
every thing arranged, and comfortably performing toilet, thither I re- 
turned, as expected, to breakfast. This over, my sometime fellow- 
traveller, who had started his tents and servants for Cliicacole as soon 
as they hod landed, hade us adieu ; with friendly professions to me of 
doing all he could in camp to smooth my way there with my detach- 
ment. lie left me also a note of introduction to Major L (P.L.inf.), 

senior officer in immediate command, in case wc should not meet again 
before 1 joined. 

He left on the 4th, and the following afternoon I received Col. Flet- 
cher’s orders (through O’D.) to march for camp next day, if nothing 
prevented, and to do it in two marches, mentioning the stages. These 
two days I passed the greater part of at the l)ungalow, and found old 
Dalby a very kind, hospitable character. He amused me at meals with 
many an old story of his Indian life and adventures ; and I parted udth 
him under a sincere feeling of ohligation. Although liquor, and a very 
bad kind of it too, called “red rack,” was comcatahlc in these parts, the 
men generally behaved very well, chiefly owing, no doubt, to the smart, 
active, intelligent serjeant-major, who, much to my satisfaction, had 
been sent with me, though it was not the head-quarters of the company. 
G* ■■■■ CU-— was a pattern of a good uon-commisaoned officer ; and 
most useful I found him in poidt of pi^pcrS| returns, duties^ and every 
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We got off very quietly and regularly from Calinga about day-break 
of the 6th ; and after a short march of seven or eight miles, encanq>ed 
on pleasant ground near a village. We crossed a small river, three or 
four miles after leaving Calingapatam. We moved off pretty early on 
the 7th, each man carrying a pair of clean white trousers in his cap or 
haversack (the artillerymen do not march with their knapsacks) ; and 
when within about half a mile of Cliicacole, I halted them in a tope 
(grove of trees), where in ten minutes’ time they made themselves very 
smart, and we proceeded with fixed bayonets, and drum beating (T had 
no fifer), to complete our short land journey, and join the grand camp 
—only one corps as yet, by the bye. My late shipmate and Major L. 
met us near the pettah of Cliicacole, beyond which I found wo hail to 
go (passing not far from Col. Fletcher’s tents and his staff’s) to the 3rd 
L.I, camp, which was on the plain ; and they acconi[>aiiied ii.s to the 
ground marked out for us, on the Hank ; from which, after giving the 
necessary orders about tents, guard, ^tc., I went with them to the mess 
breakfast of the light infantry, the major having kindly desired me to 
come as his guest to their mess, as long as we continued neighbours. 

Colonel Fletcher gave one or two large parties at the head-quarter 
camp. His splendid marquee, and other tents, were pitched in a beau- 
tiful shady spot not far from the pettah of Cliicacole, with iny friend 

O’D.’s, and the acting brigade-major’s (Lt. B ), at short distances 

from them. The Colonel, though a Turk in duly matters, could 
make himself very pleasant when he chose, but it was necessary to be 
quite on one’s guard with him. Before I left the nuighbourhood I had 
an unpleasant specimen myself of the nature of the beast.* Once while 

in camp I dined with (^olonel ami Mrs. M‘ in tlic fort, with some 

of the 13th officers who knew them before. The esteemed Mrs. S. was 
living with them, wlio had trained .several native girls to tain hour-frame 
work ; and we visited them at their occupation. This pious and valu- 
able lady’s hi.story has been interesting and chequered. She was, at 
this time, the wife of a drunken licutenunt of invalids, then in gaol at 
Madras for debt ; after his death she was married to Lieutenant-Colonel 

V y of that corps ; and lie also deceasing, she in due time became 

tlie wife of the Kev. 3Ir. G , a missionary at Vi/agapatani, by whom 

she was again left a widow some year.s ago. She was living very lately 
at Madras. 

I now come to the most important event of my Cliicacole cnmjiaign, 
perhajis of iny whole life iiukvd. On the afternoon of the 2Ptli May, 
a pai-ty of us (nearly all the 13th officers ami myself) rode out after 
dinner to Sheer Mahomed Pett, a small village about four miles from 
camp, where there ’was a pretty reservoir, and sort of lake, on which in 
old days a bungalow had been built, t and a boat kept. The ruins of 
the former w’ere partly standing ; and having dismounted, wc walked over 

* In Ukiag leave of this worthy. I will Just add, that two or three years after the above, he was 
cashiered for bribery and cmbessleiDcnt of prise property, when In command of the field force 
against Goonsur, in the Canjam district, higher up. 

t Curious cnou^, it was built by our redoubtable commatider, when a eiptain in these paru, 
and bore his DtBMi 
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the place, and examined every thing. We remounted, and turned our 
horses’ heads homeward, very well pleased with our visit. Soon after 
starting on our return, one of the party, mounted like myself on a pony 

(poor O’R ), being alongside, we proposed trying our cattle’s speed, 

and soon put them out ; so far I remembered, and that the ground was 
awkward and stony ; but of my terrible fall, which occurred a few 
minutes after, I had not the slightest recollection, and all I know of my 
own knowledge is, that I awoke about two o’clock in the afternoon of 
next day (twenty hours from the accident) in ignorance of every thing 
tliat had passed, except what I have narrated, and surprised to find 
myself in bed with my trousers on (boots had l)een slit off), and my 
arm, whicli had been bled, tied up. At first, I concluded I liad drank 
too much at mess the night before (though not prone to exceed), and, 
from a sort of shame, I suppose, was very sulky, and spoke angrily to 
the friends at my bedside, some of whom had watched by me, by turns, 
all night. They gradually unfolded to me what had occurred, and the 
weakness and headache I was soon sensible of, convinced me it was 
all a reality. Soon after setting off to race with O’X., my horse and I 
had, it aj)pears, come down with great violence, my head against a 
stone. When those who saw it galloped up to me, I lay a senseless, 
bleeding body, and w'as only known to be alive by my breathing. A 
camp dodey (litter) was sent for, in which I was carefully put and 
conveyed home to my tent, when the doctor bled me, &c. All night 
long 1 was in the death-like sleep of utter unconsciousness, and they 
scarce thought, they said, 1 should ever awake again. Towards moni- 
ing, however, the signs of increasing animation improved, and at 2 r.M. 
I opened my eyes, as I have stated. !My beast (the iron-grey), it 
seems, was nut hurt by his fall, but on recovering his feet, like a regular 
brute ns he was, clmrged tlie hoi*sc of the first of my friends that rode 

up most furiously, so that the rider (worthy Jack M ) was obliged 

to gallop hard for it to a neighbouring village, where the ])eople kept the 
vicious animal at bay with bamboos, till M. dismounted and his syee 
came up. That very day the orders were out for the camp to break 
uj) (the Kcmedy man having sent in his submission a day or two 
before), and corps to move next morning. As my marching was out 
of the <inc8tion, iny <letachment was put under chti,rge of the officer 

commanding the wing of the I8th (S ), to proceed in company with 

them to Bunder ; ami I was removed carefully in a palankeen to the 
cntcherry, or judge’s court-house, in the fort. I remember, for the 
first two or three days, I used to feel such severe headaches, that I 
thought my skull must have been fractured ; and niy kind and skilful 

surgeon (O ) would not say decidedly that it was not so for some 

days. However, these headaches began to subside on the medicine and 
low diet ; and tlie third or fourth day I was able to leave my bed-room 
for the hall, which was the more pleasant^ as one of the circuit judges 
(Mr. T.) a Masulipatam acquaintance, had just arrived on his tour, and 
expected me always at his table when well enough* 

^na^y0wnt.N.S.yoii.III.No.l9. L 
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All I further recollect^ during my detention aiChicaoole^b my dining 
again once at the M e when convalescent, and passing much of my 
time latterly at a billiard-table in the cutcherry lower halL It was 
on the evening of the 7th of Jiuie, witli tlio doctor’s permission, and tlie 
kind loan of a palankeen from Colonel M e ■ ■ 1 set olF to join my de* 

tachment, then a week on its march (with the I8th). I ran forty miles 
that nighty arriving early in tlie morning at Viziauagiam, where a re- 
giment of N.I. (the old 10th) was stationed. My friend, Dr. B. had 
furnished me with a note of introduction to Captain M— ^ at whose 
house I spent the day, dining at the mess. It was a fine cool day, after 
some rains ; and I was struck with the appearance of tlie pretty canton- 
ment and large town of Vizianagram, on which it looked down. 

My bearers did not carry me so well the second night, and it was 
ten or eleven in the forenoon before they reached Cassimeottah, another 
forty miles, where the detachment I was in pursuit of was that day en- 
camped. This place had in former days been a small military post, and 
there were the remains of some European bungalows, one of which was 
available for the mess, and to which they carried me» I soon felt quite 
at home again in camp among my friends of the IBth, and ready to 
accompany them anywhere. 

The neighbourhood of Cassimeottah is very wild and pretty, with low 
hills and grassy bush jungle, pagodas in romantie spots, &c.; and 
such are the general features of the country, 1 may Hiay, down to Raja- 
mundry. The rocky hills and jungles W'ere full of peacocks, w^hose 
screams saluted our ears on every morning’s marclu ’TLs exceedingly 
difficult to get near them to have a shot, but the young ones are fine 
eating. Here 1 w'ill describe our mode of messing in camp, which w'e 
found a very convenient and pleasant one ; and I have since had occa- 
sion to adopt it with a smaller party when marching. We took it 
** about and about ” to send on our tents — ^furnish butler, &c., for the day ; 
but the expenses were shared equally by all, as the cold meat was of 
course turned to account next day, as w'ell as other remaining provi- 
sions that would keep. The plan w as Uiat, as soon as we sat down to 
dinner (3 p.m.), the tent which w'as to go on for next day was struck and 
packed, and as soon as dinner was over, tliat officer’s cook and butler, 
to whom the tent belonged, started with it (under a small guard) for 
the next ground — ^the owner sleeping that night in a friend’s tent ; so 
that, on arriving each morning at the end of our march, we were sure 
to find a tent ready to receive us, and breakfast on the table in a very 
short time. It makes it just as comfortable as travelling with a regular 
mess. 

We marched from Cassimeottah. next morning, the 10th, and I can 
recall the odd sensations with which 1 crossed again the back of my iron- 
grey (for the first time nnce my alarming accident), and headied my 
men, a somewhat woful figure I dare say, as I was obliged to wear a 
black handkerchief tied round my head, which the cap but pi^iaUy 
hid. We reached Samuloottafa on the 15th June^ where the 2nd batv 
talion 20th N.I. were stationed (in the fo]i),^4nder.old.ColonelX)’Iteilly, 
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whof tihewed w great hospitality, as did Major Constance. It is a pretty 
place, both fort and plain ; with its pleasant-looking red gravel roads 
tiirongh the latter. Most of the officers lived in the rooms of an old 
barrack in the fort. It was on the march into Samulcottah, that we 
passed close to the spot where Lieutenant Douglas,of the 21 st, travelling 
there on survey, the year before, had been speared to death by one of 
Fundadora’s parties (the freebooter), from the Polanda hills. A faith* 
ful servant in defending his master was also murdered with him. Much 
was said about the remissness of government in their attempts to secure 
the scoundrels. Their villanous leader gave the Rajamundry district 
a good deal of trouble by his incursions, both before and after the above 
brutal murder. He was hunted about by detachments in the hills a 
long time, and at last taken and hanged ; as many of his followers were 
then and before. 

Leaving Samulcottah on the 17th June, we made Rajamundry in 
three marches, on the 19th, and halted there next day. 

We left Rajamundry on the 21st June, but having the troublesome 
job of crossing the (lodavery, a broad river at that season, only marched 
about two miles further that day, to Kohoor, on its bank. I remember 
we got over in a kind of double boat, platformed across, roomy and 
pretty comfortable ; but what with getting soldiers, sepoys, followers, 
tents, baggage, horses, Imllocks, &c., &rc., on board the several boats 
(leaving ouselves last of all), it was a disagreeable, tedious affair. We 
steered at first down the river a long way with the current, and at a 
certain point began to row up again at an acute angle, so that we landed 
after all nearly opposite Rajamundry fort, hlach boat was about twenty 
minutes going over, and the disembarking was nearly as troublesome 
and long as the going on board. In five more marches we made Ellore. 
I remember the somewhat unusual circumstance of another officer 

M and myself, when out looking for duck and teal, round a large 

piece of 'water, near the village of Yernogoodum, having captured a 
young adjutant, the bird so well known in Bengal by that name, not 
often found so far south. It was not a very large 011 ^ perhaps not 
quite grown ; we wondered at its making away from us so leisurely, 
when we first tried to near it, wading pretty deep after it, as we did, in 
the marshy outskirts of the flooded fields ; but as we advanced, it set 
up an odd, uncouth cry or croak, and commenced snapping its huge 
beak, which resembled two long pieces of triangular-shaped wood put 

together, and sounded like two such boards striking. M ^ who was 

in advance of me, and toleraldy near it, was lifting his gun to his 
shoulder, when on a sudden he observed the poor creature had one of 
its wings broken, and refrained from firing. We soon came up with 
and caught it, though rather savage ; and taking care to avoid the 
snapper, we led it to camp as a curiosity. It stood about four feet high : 
we gave it liberty again in the evening. 

At Kllorc we encamped outside the parade, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the officer’s bungalows, some of which were in sight. It was 
a terrible land*wind day ; and by only walking across the plain to 
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take an early dinner with the doctor, T — ~ (an old acquaintance), 
I was thrown into a fever. I returned early to my tent to lie down ; 
grew quite ill, and notwithstanding the intense heat of the weather, and 
though I wrapped myself round in blankets, and drank hot sangaree^ 
all failed to produce moisture of the skin. Next day 1 must have felt 
better, for I resolved on proceeding with my detachment, though our own 
doctor, A — — , as well as T — , were both against it. It was but four 
more marches, or I would not have attempted it, as the doolies were all 
in use. These last four days were the most disagreeable of our whole 
march, to myself especially trying. The land-winds in all their force ; 
black cotton ground all the way, full of largo cracks, so as to render 
riding almost dangerous ; the water brackish, at every village ; and to 
crown all (in my case), 1 so weak that I could scarce sit my horse ; and, 
indeed, well remember one morning being obliged to get off, somewhat 
away from the line of march, and lie down for some time on the naked 
earth. 

It was on the morning of the 1st July, after just two months’ ab- 
sence, I again entered Masulipatam pettah ; but it seeing as if 1 had 
been away a twelvemonth. When we marched into the cantonment, 
by the “ Nabob’s House,” that fine old building, with drums beating, 
and many of us already in sight of our own bungalows, it was but a dreary 
scene ; so dry, dusty, and deserted did every thing a[>pear. Scarce any 
one stirring on account of the heat, though so early oa seven or eight in 
the morning. 1 rode into my compound a languid, melancholy 
figure, with my lips all broke out in blisters (a good sign by the bye), 
and the doctor kept me on his list, and under medicint, for tenor twelve 
days, I remember, before I was fit for any thing. A junior brother 

sill), who had joined the company during my absence (L ), used 

often to say, in allusion to my rueful looks that morning, — “All, 

, when I saw you dismount at your door that day, I thought you 

would soon give me a stepl” Poor John has been dead these 

eighteen years : he was carried off by a rapid fever, in 1 825, a few days 
after the smart attack and capture of Arracan (in Ava), where he 
liehaved gallantly. But the writer has been spared to give to your 
readers (at this distant day) his recollections, some years since put to 
paper, of the Northern Circars. 
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ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ADVANCING AN ARMY 
FROM EUROPE INTO ASIA BY THE PROVINCES OF 
THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 

BY DR. J. W.‘ WINCHESTER^ CIVIL SURGEON, H.E.I.C.S.* 

Thi former importance enjoyed by the countries of the Euphrates and Tigris 
having in some measure, after being for centuries regarded with almost pro- 
found indifference, been partially revived, it may not, therefore, be uninterest- 
ing to exliibit some of the present information we are possessed of, and to 
calculate on the future prospects of these highly interesting regions in connec- 
tion with Asiatic and European politics. 

These countries were known as the seat of a very considerable land com- 
merce, even before the captivity of Judea, and it cannot be doubted “ that these 
chests of rich apparel so carefully bound with cords,*’t came probably by inte- 
rior caravans from Hindostan, and perhaps already from the frontier of China.^ 
Rapidly, from that time, as the empires of Assyria, Media, and Persia rose in 
richness and power, so did the commerce of this part of the East increase, 
until from Asia Minor, Europe was supplied, by an easy and safe route, with 
the commodities and luxuries of the whole of Asia. But, when by European 
enterprise this commerce was converted from a land trade to a sea trade, the 
royal city on the banks of the Euphrates gradually declined, and with its decay 
the surrounding provinces, deprived of their commerce, fell a victim to the two- 
fold oppression of anarchy and despotism. Previous to this, European inva- 
sion into the countries of Asia Minor, the empires of Persia, and also the coun- 
tries bordering on the river Indus, had been frequent, and attended by a 
uniformity of success only accounted for by the superior bravery and discipline 
of the hostile armies, as w^ell as the facilities afforded for supporting and con- 
veying a large force with case and rapidity into the heart of these empires. 
The river Euphrates facilitated much every invasion, and its course was gene- 
rally chosen as the route of the different armies advancing from Europe into 
Asia. 

The bygone aspect of affairs in the East again draws the attention of Europe, 
more especially of Great Britain, w'ho holds the empire and commerce of Asia, 
to these long-forgotten countries, which may yet become the soil on which the 
dominion of the East is to be disputed. 

The contingency of Egypt's friendship, and the great uncertainty as well as 
difficulty of crossing an army from Alexandria to Suez, and hence to India, is 
so generally well known, that it would be superfluous here to enter into detail; 
we shall therefore be contented with stating, that should either Mehemet Ali 
coalesce with Russia, or Egypt become the province of a power hostile to our 
interests, except by the iedibus voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, or by 
the river Euphrates, Great Britain would have no road for supplying her 
Eastern possessions with troops to resist in^ion, and to support, at the same 
time, the integrity of her vast possessions m Hindostan. Russia, wMth Persia 

* From the Transactions of the Bombay tieogniphicel Society for 1843. The writer had an 
opportunity of acquiring tome knowledge of the plaint of Metopouunta, having atcended the 
river Euphrates in the steamer of that name, In 1838, and afterwards crossed by .the caw of 
Suggty vya (an exploit not perfonned since the days of Tn)an and Julian), and dcKended the 
Tigris to the Persian Gulf. 
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at her ally, Khiva, Bokhara, Balkh, and Herat at her feet, would make rapid 
strides towards the Indus, and little time would be left for concentrating a 
sidBdently powerful army to beat back the invaders. . Indeed, it is only from 
thh Meditemneah that British troops could be thrown into Fersia, and by the 
Indus into Central Asia, in time to oppose, with assufaiice of success, the 
large army Russia must, should she ever attempt the invasion of India, set in 
motion towards Hindostan. We would, therefore, throwing the Egyptian and 
t>ipe routes aside, turn our attention towards that of the Euphrates. 

The Mediterranean sea lies wholly at the command of Great Britain— her 
armaments and strong fortresses there render her power indisputable ; vvhilst 
her numerous steamers, and the shortness and certainty of the voyage ftom 
England to any part of the Mediterranean, afford ample means for conveying to 
one of the islands in the upper portion of that sea, a large body of troops fully 
equipped, and efficient in ^dily health and strength at once to undertake an 
arduous march ; whilst a depdt, both for troops and provisions and carriage, 
might be formed on the island, from whence the main body of British troops 
advancing from Europe into Asia could be supplied. 

The islands of Asia Minor, which were once celebrated for their wealth, 
beauty, and power, though now presenting scenes of desolation as complete as 
those the neighbouring continent exhibit, would still answer as military depbts, 
and of them all we consider Cyprus to be the best adapied for that purpose.' 
Cyprus, 140 miles in length by 63 in breadth, was the moft beautiful, as well 
as the most voluptuous, of these isles. Still, the inhabiluits boast that the 
soil will produce, in the greatest perfection, the fruits andgrains of almost any 
other land and climate ; and although cultivation is impedTect, the wheat is of 
excellent quality, and until lately was exported in cooiidenible quantities. 
Wine, however, is the staple product of Cyprus, whose grapes possess a rich 
and luscious juice, which affords to the wines those gentrous and restorative 
qualities for which they have tong been celebrated. 

By the despotism of its government, this island has been reduced to nearly 
a desert. Its population does not exceed 70, COO, and since the late Greek 
insurrection afforded a plea for letting loose a horde of banditti to exercise every 
form of cruelty and plunder, the number of inhabitants has been diminishing. 
Leather, carpets, and cotton cloths of good quality and durability of colour, 
are the manufactures of the present day. Collecting medals and other anti- 
quities, with which the island abounds, it also a source of considerable gain to 
the inhabitants, whose principal sea-port it Lamica, on the southern coast. 
Lamlca, though the ancient harbour is choked up, has a good roadstead, in 
which Levantine ships, trading with Malta, Egypt, and Smyrna, anchor."' The 
duracter of the inhabitants, sulject for a series of ages to tyranny and oppres- 
rion, exhibits nothing noble. Their appearance is highly Grecian, and tbeir 
females possess great beauty. 

This island*8 proximity to tlie mainland eminently adapts it for a dep6t, from 
whence troops and their equipage may be transferred to Latakia or Scanderoon, 
sometimes called Alexandretta. But although this last sea-port possesses a 
fine road, and is the only good anchorage in Syria, still, from its being sur- 
foonded by extensive marshes, and liable to endemic diseases, the former would 
perhaps be the preferable place to land troops at, were they likely to be detained 
any l^th of time previous to marching on Aleppo, the m^era capital of 

* Dr. Clarke dcMribM Nicosia, (he capital of Cyprua, situated In the centre of the Islaiid, to 
poncss the grandest fortlScatioiis he bad ever seen, both on account of their extent and solidity. 
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Sy4B» which, by the jdiaastrone earthquake of 1622, became almost a heap of 
ruini^ and to^tbia day baa not regained any of the importance it enjoyed when 
the emporium of Syria. At this city, further preparations must be made for 
croasiiig the desert to the river Euphrates, and for gathering materials to con* 
atruct rafts and boats, and putting together steam-vessels to convey the troops 
and munitions of vrar into the lower provinces of that river. 

Surrounding Alezandretta and Latakia the country is almost desolate, and 
cannot yield any great abundance of supplies. Volney wrote of these regions. 

Everywhere I saw only tyranny and misery, robbery and desolation. I found 
daily on my route abandoned fields, deserted villages, cities in ruins * 
and, as the face of the country is still unchanged, it would be futile to expect 
this part of Asia to furnish other supplies than forage and firewood. The 
former can be readily procured in some abundance from the banks of the Atizy 
or Orontes, whilst the neighbouring wooded districts would furnish the latter. 

From the sea coast to Aleppo, the roads, though difiicult, are practicable, 
and the march from Latakia or Scanderoon would occupy five or six days. Julian 
crossed his army from Antioch to Bcerea (Aleppo) in two laborious marches, 
halting at Aleppo on the third day. 

Aleppo is the capital of the Turkish Pashalik of that name, and might be 
expected, as a friendly power, to assist in procuring carriage, chiefly drome- 
daries and mules, for conveying an army and its stores to Birr or Beles, after 
which the march would be along either bank of the Euphrates. The route 
from Aleppo to Birr is across a sandy desert, and would occupy a considerable 
space, as it would be impossible to pass a large army, save in detachments or 
divisions, from scarcity of water. This was the route pursued by Col. Chesney 
in his expedition, and it was found by that officer quite practicable, the delays 
he suffered having arisen chiefly from want of carriage and co-operation in the 
neighbouring authorities, consequent on the political state of the country at 
the time. 

From a recent paper published in rite fifth volume of the Bombay Medical 
Society’s Transactions^ the following paragraphs, bearing directly and favour- 
ably on this subject, are extracted. The author, Mr. J. C. Floyd, states ^ 

Biijeck, in lat. 27^ north, is a mean Turkish town, situated on the face of 
the hills on the left bonk of tlic river, and fortified after the Saracenic style, 
though its ancient citadel is of Romish construction, and fast tottering to ruin. 
It contains 6,000 inhabitants, chiefiy Turks. Its bazaars are few, and fiir from 
being well supplied, considering its favourable situation, as being upon the 
great caravan roads from Aleppo, Antab, Diabekir, Orfa, and Mosul, with all 
of which plaees it bos a considerable transit trade. Biijeck was the place 
■elected for the erection of the steamers of the first Euphrates expedition, and 
from which place thqr commenced the descent of this great river. It was not 
conaidered healthy at that time, as they lost many of their crews from fever 
when there; but that mortali^ with more truth might be attributed to their 
operations^ carried on in the marshy plains of Antioch, where they first became 
111, and also to iho privations and hardships which they had to undergo in pi^ 
■eeuting the arduous undertaking of tran^rting machineiy thither. The eU-. 
mall of Biijeck, like all. the northern paM of these rivers, comprises the ei^ 
tremea of heat and cold— the froac of winter continuing nearly three months^ 
end fbllowed Iqr heavy rains. We see nothing in all this to' fender the place 
indiealtbyi on the contniy, we belifife it to be aalubrioua, and edmirahljr 
adapted for a dep(Ktend;eonimeitialifolaieoiiM Bhjedtis distant 1,100 nils 6 
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from the Persian Gulf, by river navigation; 90 miles from Aleppo, by an ex* 
cellent road ; and 187 miles from Scanderoon, the nearest port of the Mediter* 
ranean, the latter part of the road being very hilly. 

** The regions which we have now surveyed, lying along the banks of the 
Upper Euphrates, have been celebrated from the most remote ages, from the 
time when Babel's proud tower sought the skies, until the destruction of the 
Caliphate by the inundating hordes of Tartars under Ilulicu, during which the 
rich capitals of Nineveh, Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, rose in succession 
to aggrandize themselves out of the ruins of its predecessor, and finally, by 
their growing wealth and power, becoming objects of ambition to Greece and 
Rome, they often drew together the well-disciplined legions of the west to 
contend on the plains of Mesopotamia for the empire of the east. But that 
which most commands our attention, as well as our admiration, are the military 
expeditions of Cyrus the younger, and the Emperor Julian, along the left bank 
of this river, as recorded by their respective historians, Xenophon and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus. These we regret that the nature of this report will not allow 
us to do more than notice : we can, however, add our unqualified belief in the 
geographical and other facts therein contained ; and we may mention that, in 
case of any army from the north invading this country at the present day, we 
believe that they would have to follow not only the very steps of their Greek 
and Roman predecessors, but would have also to take the same precautionary 
measures to secure supplies, and keep up the discipline of their troops, other- 
wise the attempt would prove futile in a country impoverished as this has been 
by the sword, and overrun by so many plundering tribes of Arabs, who, if 
they could not conquer, would always harass an army as of old, arkd be ever 
ready to cut off its detached parties.** 

Birr (Biijeck) is a small town, and Buckingham says it is the chief ford for 
caravans crossing the Euphrates. The river here is broad, rapid, and not 
always fordable : however, no invading army has ever crossed so high up, the 
march being along the right bank until close to the fertile plains of Assyria. 
Cyrus and Julian crossed at Circessum, where the river Chahoris falls into the 
Euphrates, which is probably the branch of the river above the modem Dahem. 
At this spot, the latter destroyed his bridge of boats, after crossing his army, 
to convince them that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of 
their arms. Here, also, a detachment of 4,000 men was left, while the main 
body advanced in three separate columns, the baggage being secured between 
each; **but so open was the whole line of march, that it occupied ten miles." 
Julian's success was complete, and Aramianus does not relate any extraordi- 
nary difficulties encountered. The upper part of the banks of the Euphrates 
are described as a barren desert, filled with clouds of sand, and subject to fre- 
quent gusts of wind, which, from their suddenness and violence, overthrew the 
soldiers* tents.* Zenophon likewise described the upper provinces of the Eu- 
phrates as equally barren with the deserts of Arabia; hut neither that histo- 
lian, nor others who relate the progress of armies by this route, mention diffi- 
culties a modern force could not easily overcome. Indeed, the greatest diffi- 
culty to be encountered is in the want of timber to build boats on the banks of 
the Euphrates, a species of poplar and the cypress being almost the only tim- 

* Mr. Floyd ttates (ut supra) These squalls occur from May to September; they can never . 

prove an obstaele to the navigation of this river, as the accident whl<^ occurred to the Tigris 
was owing chiefly to her peculiar construction, and being at the time top-heavy.*' The violence 
of these squalls weertMerved to pan off quickly, and do not deem them any obstacle. 
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ber procurable; and, ae these trees neTcr attain any great height, the requisite 
number of boats and rafts could not be obtained with facility. Moreover, the 
boats themselves are very fraf^ile, being mere frame- work covered with hides, 
and coated with bitumen, so that flat-bottomed boats, of a construction stronger 
than those now in use, would be required for ordnance stores ; but the native 
custom of floating rafts on blown-up hides would be sufficient, with the bitu- 
men-covered boats, for the conveyance of provisions, &c. 

Cultivation on the upper banks of the Euphrates and Tigris is far from ex- 
tensive. The grains are, therefore, not procurable in large quantities; but 
sheep, goats, &c., are— being the sole wealth of the Arab tribes— plentifuli 
and moderate in price ; consequently, an army would be scantily supplied from 
Birr to Anna, about which place the banks of tlie river begin to present a broad 
stripe of alluvial soil, and much of its supplies on its march downwards would 
depend on the friendship of the bordering Arab tribes, who, unless favourable 
to the army's passage, could, by withholding supplies and hovering about for 
the purposes of plunder and murder, cause infinite mischief. Their friendship, 
however, is to be purchased, and large bodies of their horse ought to be sub- 
sidised to act as irregulars during the march, which should be so timed, that 
the army would reach Anna about the commencement of November, when the 
climate is delightful, and of a temperatura that w^ould allow troops to perform 
field operations during the day, and continue to do so with perfect impunity 
until the end of April. 

From Hit, about one hundred miles below Anna, the Euphrates is navigable 
by boats of a large size to the sea. Here, the banks being alluvial and covered 
with extensive grass lands, on which are countless herds of sheep and goats, 
as well as very considerable cultivation of >vheat, with gardens containing abun- 
dance of fruit and vegetables, no difficulty would be experienced in procuring 
food for a large army. Commissaries could previously gather every supply for 
the approaching force with ease, and the privations endured in the upper part 
of the river would soon be forgotten in the abundance of that of the lower. 

A few days' halt at Anna, or Hit, ^vould permit the army at once to proceed 
down the bunk of the river to Bussorah, where troops can be embarked on 
board transports of 600 tons burthen, or large steamers, and be conveyed either 
from thence to Bombay or the mouths of the Indus. From the latter position, 
steamers ply to Siikkur, a distance of 400 miles, into the heart of this portion 
of Asia, from whence troops can proceed with ease to defend the Bolan defiles, 
or advance, if the season permitted, into Afighanistan and the Punjaub. The 
navigation of the river Indus to Sukkur by steam is easy, and we have already 
seen European troops conveyed from Tatta to Sukkur in the short space of ten 
days, when sailing-boats have occupied a period of upwards of six weeks in 
making the distance between these towms. On the Indus, the depbts are very 
complete, and troops could dispense with much of their heavy armament, as 
guns and ordnance stores, which accompanied them doAvn the Euphrates, and 
which might be left in depOt at some strong and convenient spot in Meso- 
potamia. 

We would not wish to underrate the difficulties of this undertaking. They are 
great, and the hardships to be endured* in the early part of the campaign 

* As we ore anxious on tigs point that more recent authority than our own should be given, 
we again extract flrom Mr. Floyd's paper on thq medical statistics of the river Euphrates. ** In 
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TROiild be both tr^ng to the health and spirita of the tfoopa ; but erei^ day's 
pfOgress would render easier and easier the difficulties to be overcaome; a^ 
relying on the ardour and discipline of Britisli soldiersy it might confidently be 
entieipated that obstacles would be surmounted in reality iar. less than those 
acfaie?ed by the late armies marching from the plains of Scinde and Hindostan 
to the capital of the Aflgban monarchy. 

Minute details it is not our object to enter upon, nor could they be specified 
here without in a- great measure losing sight of the main object of this sketch. 
The practicability of this route has, therefore, been reviewed only with the 
hope of leading to a more perfect knowledge of these portions of Asia during 
the present era, and of pointing out the possibility of advancing an army from 
Europe to India by a route which would afford the ^cilities of celerity, cer- 
tainty, and that of conveying from Mesopotamia forces either into Central Asia 
by the river Indus, or by Bagdad to the capital of Persia : a measure,* the 
importance of which would be absolutely necessary, should the King of Persia 
again march on Khorasan, or attempt to co-operate with Russia in the invasion 
of India. 

Should the force be required for tills last object, it would have to cross the 
plain of Mesopotamia from Hit to Bagdad, a distance of about ^hty miles, 
there to be freshly equipaged for advancing on Teheran. The river Tigris being 
at all seasons a navigable river from its embouchure to Bagdad» the Indian 
Government, by means of its steamers, could easily throw a reinforcement of 
fresh troops, stores, &c. from the island of Karrack into that city, and always 
maintain the integrity of the conjoint army's rear ; whilst Bagdad, from its size 
and wealth, could easily maintain the army, and, with the assistance of the 
Turkish autiiorities, furnish mules for its artillery and horses for its cavalry. 

To speculate on the necessity for these movements is beyond our province ; 
and briefly, in conclusion, we trust the causes which existed for Great Britain 
being on the alert to guard her Indian possessions at all points m> longer are 
necessary, and that the policy of the present day may preserve intact what is 
already subject to the rule of British India. 

conclu^on, wc may olaerve, that ihould ever this country become the theatre upon which the 
Biitisb army would have to engage, the fullest confidence might be placed in the salubrity of 
the climate; and if our report on the southern partof Meiopobuniabe relinrrsd to, it wiU beieen 
that It also hM a very good climate, if we empt Busiorah and its vidalty.** 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TThe MUiiary Annual for 18H. London : Colbnm. 

Can. GRxrriTHs (for we may venture to attach his name to a work which no 
writer need be ashamed of owning) has struck out a new paith of periodidd 
literature. The title of his work would be most appropriate, but that the term 
Annual" is assumed by publications of inferior literary pretensions. It is in 
fact an annual military magazine, comprising every occurrence relating to the 
subject of arms during the past year— campaigns, general orders, courts-mar- 
tial, scientific operations, regimental transactions, biographical memoirs, anec- 
dotes, parliamentary proceedings, diversified by original papers on military 
topics, historical memoirs of regiments, &c. ; decorated with portraits, and 
forming a “ chronicle of military deeds, professional information and events," 
that must be highly interesting to our gallant army and their connexions. 
Peregrine PuUuneg ; or Life in India* Three vols. London, 1844 : Mortimer. 

This lively novel has been already published in one of the Bengal journals, 
and it has merit enough to entitle it to make a second appearance, in a higher 
character and before a larger audience. It is the history of a life-loving cadet 
of the Bengal artillery, detailing his career at home and abroad, at Addiscombe, 
on board ship, at the Cape, and in India ; in which fun, mischief, and satire, are 
the predominating qualities, though not without touches of occasional pathos. 
As all these mirthful geniuses contrive to collect about them successive shoals 
of odd characters, so Peregrine Pultuney is surrounded with originals, male 
and female. The work contains a good satirical picture of “ Life in Indifi," 
and the dialogue is never dull, and often comical, if not witty. 

Principles of Education^ practicaUg considered; with an especial reference to dke 
present state of Female Education in England* By M. A. Stodart, London, 
1844f : Seeley, 

Thx press teems with publications upon the present all-absorbing topic of 
Education, and every one at all conversant with the subject adds bis mit^.in 
the shape of animadversion upon past systems, or of suggestions of new 
ones. 

The work before us is the production of a sensible, right-minded woman, who 
is anxious to awaken attention to the lamentable deficiency of sound principles 
in education, and to the importance of their being recognized and carried out 
into practice. Her remarks are more particularly applicable to female educa- 
tion, and she has pointed out in a judicious manner its defects, in the want of 
system exhibited in the conduct of it, and more especially in the superficial 
character of the religious instruction too generally given. Her observations 
on Moral Culture and Intellectual Development are calculated to excite 
thought and inquiry in the minds of those who are in any way interested in 
the right training of the rising generation. 

The Doctrine of Changes^ as applicable both to the Institutions of Social Life and 
to the Progressive Order of Nature, Edinburgh, 1644 : Clark. 

Thx design of this work, as stated by the writer, is “ to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the laws to which the great changes which occasionally vary the scene of hu- 
man life seem to be subject, and to point out the rules which ought to be applied 
to all such events, with the view ofi determining whether they are in accordance 
with the progressive tendencies of nature, or are to be regarded as but occa- 
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tional imgularitiet or retardations of her course.’* The inquiry is pursued with 
good sense and right feeling rather than with any deep and philosophical view 
of so large a subject. 

An AecmaUef Agrieidture and Graxing in New South WaUs, and of some of its 
nuwt useful J^oductions, j-c. By the late Jamxs Atkinson, Esq. Second 
Edition. London, 1844 : Cross. 

This is an improved edition of a very useful little work, containing practical 
information of great value to the emigrant and new settler. 

Notions on Com Laws and Customs' Duties, By H. T. Pbinset, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1844 : W. H. Allen and Co. 

It is of course impossible, in the short space we can devote to these Notices, 
to develop the whole aigument contained in this able and clearly-written pam- 
phlet. We subjoin Mr. Prinsep’s conclusion : 

We have, we trust, shewn that, if famine or a deficiency of harvest be an 
evil to be provided for by sacrifices, the provision against such a contingency is 
best made by a law- regulated, well-defined scale of reduction in the duties, by 
which prices are generally maintidned above their level in other countries. 
Although this method of giving relief will generally produce an action upon the 
currency, still that action must of course be temporary, ceasing with the actual 
pressure, and its effect may not reach the point when prices will be touched 
and distress produced, for an export of bullion, not carried to the length 
to induce the stopping of discounts and withdrawal of paper circulation, 
would have little perceptible effect on trade and manufactures; and 
it is only after consecutive short harvests, and a long continuance of com 
import in exchange for bullion, that the consequences are felt by the commer* 
cial and manufacturing classes. Thus, supposing customs* duties to be inevita- 
ble in the present condition of the civilized world, we think we have shewn, 
that agricultural produce ought to be made subject to the same rates of duty as 
other articles of import, competing with those of home growth or manufacture, 
and if provision must be made against the contingency of famine, it is best 
made by a sliding scale of reduced duty, for tliat a continued fixed duty, during 
such a calamity, would give no relief, and remission of the duty by an order of 
council is a contingency that no trader can reckon upon.*' 

ecology — Introductory^ Descriptive^ and Practical, By Dxvin Thomas 
Anstkd, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. London: Van Voorst. 

A lEstory of British Fossil Mammalia and Birds. By Richard Owen, F. R. S., 
F.G.S.,&c. London: Van Voorst. 

Thssx two works promise to be worthy additions to the admirable scientific 
publications which have issued from the bookseller to the Zoological Society. 
We shall give a fuller notice of them when they are more advanced. 
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Eoit-India Jf(m€t March 20tht 1844. 

A quarter]7 general Court of Proprietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company's house in Leadenhall Street, pursuant to the terms of 
the Charter. 

cxnxiv PATsason's cask. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read,— 

The Chairman (J. Cotton, Esq.) acquainted the Court that the resolution of 
the general Court of the 20th of December last, declaring the opinion of the 
proprietors, ** That Captain Paterson bad made good his claim, and should be 
admitted to the annuity of £200, agreeably to the regulations for granting 
compensation to tlie late maritime service,** had been submitted to the Board 
of Commissioners for the AiSairs of India, and the correspondence on the sub* 
ject should be read. 

The clerk then read the correspondence.* 

The CAatnnan.— The annuity is to commence from the 5th of April, 1834. 
(Hear, hear !) 

surroaz op JuaoxaNAUT. 

The clerk then read the first motion which stood on the paper for discus* 
sion, as follows 

That the despatch of Lord Auckland, of November 17, 1838, by which 
his lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government, and recom* 
mended the annual money-payment of £6,000 to the temple of Juggernaut (to 
which recommendation the Directors assented by their despatch of June 2, 
1840), be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on a motion for abrogating 
such money payment, upon the ground of no original pledge or engagement 
having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Company, as erro* 
neously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch." 

The Chairman said that, with respect to Mr. Poynder’s motion on the sub. 
ject of the money-payment in support of Juggernaut, he was obliged to state 
that the documents connected with the question had not yet been received 
from India ; but the earliest opportunity would be taken, when the despatches- 
relative to it arrived, to sUte the result. Under these circumsUnces, the hon. 
proprietor would perhaps postpone his motion. 

Mr. Poynder.— Then it can stand over till the June Court. 

The Chairman.— 'Certainly. 

SVODXR ADAWIVT COURT. 

The clerk then read the following proposed motion of Mr. Lewis : 

** To call the attention of the proprietors to the subject of appeals from the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council, with the view to 
the substitution of a less expensive, and as regards the law administered in the 
native Courts, of a more efficient court of ultimate appeal.** 

The CAairman said, the hon. proprietor (Mr, Lewis) would recollect, that 
on the last occasion when this subject was l^fore the Court, he (the Chairman) 
had stated, that the question was un<|er the serious consideration both of the 

* For which set Uit vok, p. 6N. 
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Court of Directors and tbe Board of Control Since that, a Bill, ngarding tho 
powers of the Judicial Committee of tbe Privy Council had been introduced 
into the House of Lords, and referred to a select committee ; of which com- 
mittee tbe Earl of Ripon, the President of the Indid Board, who had directed 
his^attention to the subject generally of appeals from India, had been appointed 
a member ; and he (the Chairman) felt satisfied, in consequence, that the pro- 
cedure, in respect of India appeals, would be brought under their lordships’ 
consideration. 

Mr. Lewis said, he inferred, from what he had just heard, that some altera- 
tion would probably be made with respect to the prosecution of appeals from 
India ; but what that alteration would be, it was impossible to judge until 
they saw it. He must, however, be permitted to say, that the observations of 
the hon. Chairmain had reference to his (Mr. Lewis’s) motion of September 
last, which differed entirely from his present proposition. His former motion 
was directed against the compulsory prosecution of appeals from the Court of 
Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council by the East-Indla 
Company, under the 3rd and 4th William IV. cap. 41 ; whereas his present 
motion related to an alteration in the mode of appeal from the Courts of Sud- 
der Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council, with a view to the substitution 
of a less expensive and more efficient court of ultimate appeal. He did not un- 
derstand that any measure was contemplated having reference to that very 
important object. He was, however, willing that his motion shofuld stand over 
till the next general Court, in order that he might know what Parliament 
meant to do. It was certainly very desirable that the enactment should be 
repealed by which the Company were obliged, at their own expense, to prose- 
cute appeals after the expiration of two years, whenever the parties who ought 
to prosecute them were too idle or too lazy to come forward thelnselves. That 
system, he hoped, in justice to the Company and to the natives of India, would 
he altered. 

Mr. Fielder believed that it was not imperative on the Company to prosecute 
cases of appeal in which they had no interest. If her Majesty in Council re- 
commended that a cause should be taken up by the Company, then they were 
bbliged to prosecute it, but not otherwise. 

Mr. Lewis said the hon. proprietor evidently did not understand the point ; 
and had given the opinion which they bad just heard because he was no 
lawyer. (A laugh,) 

The motion was then postponed. 

FAOCBXDINGS IN XBZ COURT OF DZRZCTOBS EXLATIVI TO SCXNDX. 

Mr. Sidlivan rose, pursuant to notice, to move ’^Tbat there be laid before 
the Court of Proprietors copies of all minutes of proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, together with all opinions that may have been recorded by indivi- 
dual Directors on the affairs of Scinde.” The hon. proprietor said, it appeared 
to him to be so reasonable for the proprietors to inquire how the executive*— 
how those who were in the service of the Company, and exercised the highest 
powers — had acted with reference to this important question, that he could 
scarcely anticipate a refusal to his motion. He should like to learn how this 
annexation of Scinde had been carried into effect, and whether it was intended 
by the Court of Directors to take any further steps on the subject. But he 
was still more anxious that the public should know how the Court of Directors 
had proceeded on this most important occasion. At present the public were in 
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perfect ignorance of wliat wm done by the gentlemen behind the bar. They 
knew not what bad been done by the Court of Directors : but this fact they did 
know, and it had created much surprise and animadversion— that when a motion 
on the. subject of the proceedings in Scinde was made in tlie House of Com- 
mons, on that motion not a voice was heard from, not a vote was given by, 
any one of those gentlemen who were at the same time Directors of the East- 
India Company and Members of Parliament. (Hear, hear /) Such was the 
fact, although it was the almost universal practice for those gentlemen who 
were in the direction, and who were also members of the House of Commons, 
to take part in all questions connected with the interests of India (Aear, 
heart) and the honour and welfare of the Company. {Hear^ hear!) He 
could not also avoid remarking, that, not long ago, when a motion of thanks 
was proposed to Sir C. Napier, although it was quite evident that some of the 
Directors were opposed to the course which be had adopted, yet but one hand 
was held up against that motion. Now, he would take upon himself to prove 
-^indeed he thought that he had formerly done so— tliat the proceedings adopted 
towards Scinde were unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust. There had been a 
most unjustifiable invasion of that country, preceded by unprovoked aggression, 
and followed up by its total subjugation, lie should like to know how the 
Court of Directors met that question, especially when he coupled it with what 
had recently occurred in Gwalior ? He wished to be informed whether the 
Court of Directors approved of that most dangerous principle lately pro- 
mulgated— he was ashamed and sorry to say, in Parliament — that one principle 
of action was applicable to civilization, and another to what was called barba- 
rianism. He felt convinced, that the sentiments of tlie Directors must have, as 
they ought to have, a considerable influence on public opinion, if they were 
known. At present the public knew nothing about their sentiments on this 
question. If, however, they were published, as he hoped they would be, he 
was certain that they would carry a great deal of weight with them. He hoped, 
therefore, that his motion would be acceded to by the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Lewis seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said he could not accede to the motion of the bon. proprietor. 
He could not consent to the production of the proceedings in the Court of 
Directors with reference to the affairs of Scinde, the more especially as the 
whole subject was still under the anxious consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors. (//ear, hear /) In his opinion, the production of the documents called 
for was altogether unnecessary, after what had already taken place in that Court. 

Mr. Fielder said, he could not but think that the hon. proprietor had advanced 
nothing in the course of his observations tliat could, in any way, justify this 
motion. He could not see any good whatsoever that was likely to arise from 
if it were granted. On the contrary, be thought that it miglit be productive 
of much inconvenience, if not positive mischief. Tiie By-Laws Committee 
never contemplated the production of documents of this nature* Where motions 
were made for the production of the proceedings of the Court of Directors, it 
bed been over and over again stated, that such a course could not be 
acceded to. The by-laws had been most carefully drawn up, and he saw no- 
thing in them relative to the laying before the proprietors of dissents emanating 
from memben of the Court of Directors, and entered on their Minutes, The 
hon. proprietor who broughtfocwaid this question, thought that these .proceed- 
ings ought to be publiahed. He (Mr. fielder) was, however, of a contrary 
opinion* He was ccEtain that such a^practice would be extremely dangerous^ 
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and he saw nothing in the by-laws, he saw nothing in the Aet of Psrliament— 
the Charter Act— to sanction it What they had mainly to do with, was the 
result at which the executive body arrived on any question. When that was 
regularly before them, they had a right to deal with it as they thought fit, and 
to examine it with a jealous eye ; but he could not consent to have the pro* 
ceedings of the Court of Directors thus laid before them, and he hoped that the 
Court would negative the proposition. 

Mr. Weeding said he felt it to be his duty, for several reasons, to oppose the 
motion of the hon. proprietor. When the Court of Directors had furnished them 
with all the documents in their possession which bore on this subject— and he 
believed that all such documents had been laid before them ; when also they 
had come to a decision on the subject, he knew not why they should now be told 
that they ought not to be satisfied, but that they ought to demand from the 
Court of Directors an account of their proceedings. He could not see any 
good object that could be attained by acceding to this motion ; and certainly he 
did not wish to see a discussion renewed on the Scinde question, which bad 
already been fully argued. He thought that the matter had better be left, as it 
was at present, with the gentlemen behind the bar. It was quite impossible, 
on any grounds that he had heard, to agree to this proposition, which was cal- 
culated to do mischief instead of good. The public, he believed, would be 
satisfied with knowing, as they must know, from what had already occurred, 
that there w'ere some half-dozen dissents on this question, without having be- 
fore them all the proceedings of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Seijeant Gaselee said, the reasons given by the hon. Chairman for refusing his 
assent to the proposition were contradictory. First, the hon.Chairmaa stated that 
he would oppose the motion because the question was still under discussion in 
the Court of Directors— and that, certainly, might be a good reason for refusing 
Coproduce the minutes of the proceedings now, though it would not be applica- 
ble to a future time; but next the hon. Chairman said, that the production of 
the documents was unnecessary, in consequence of what had already taken 
taken place on the subject. This went to a refusal of the proceedings at any 
time. Now he (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) could not but look upon these two 
reasons as being contrary to each other; for it was clear, that if the matter was 
still under discussion in the Court of Directors, it was in an unsettled state, 
whatever might have been done in the Court of Proprietors ; and that consti- 
tuted a ground for demanding the information now called for. With respect to 
what had fallen from an hon. proprietor (Mr. Fielder), there was no foundation 
for the plea that no precedent could be found for producing the dissents of 
Directors, since, in the case of the Rajah of Sattara, the dissents were pub- 
lished and laid before tlie proprietors. {Hear, hear!) Another hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) seemed to think that the case resolved itself into a matter of 
policy. He appeared to be apprehensive lest the production of these docu- 
ments iriight re-open the whole question. Now really be (Mr. Seijeant Gase- 
iee) thought that, after the hon. proprietor’s speech of three hours, on a former 
occasion, no one would be anxious to come back to the same subject. The 
hon. proprietor had spoken somewhat lightly of those who had formerly deli- 
vered their sentiments on the question, as if they came down with speeches 
ready cut and dried. But this be (Mr. Seijeant Gaselee) would say, that he 
had rarely heard better speeches ; and that delivered by Capt. Eastwick hod 
been mentioned, with praise, in the House of Commons by Lord Howick, 
who, he need scarcely add, was no mean authority. {Hear, hear!) A very 
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fitrongr reason for^producing these papers was (and it had been most properly 
adverted to by the hon. mover), that not one of the gentlemen Directors who 
had seats in Parliament had opened his mouth on this subject when it was 
brought before the House of Commons. (^Hear /) When, upon a former occa- 
sion, he had expressed his disappointment that no bon. Director, who was also 
a member of Parliament, bad, in the House of Commons, declared his senti* 
mcnts on the subject of the annexation of Sciride, he was met by the assertion 
that he was advancing an unconstitutional doctrine ; that members were sent to 
Parliament to act for the whole community, and not for any particular body. 
He felt surprised at such an observation. lie knew perfectly well, that who- 
soever was returned to Parliament, was sent there for the general benefit of the 
whole community ; but he never knew that it was therefore unconstitutional 
for a member to deliver his sentiments on matters deeply affecting the honour 
and interests of any body with which he might happen to be connected. He 
would contend, that when they elected a Director, they had a right to claim all 
his energy, all his experience, all his talent. {Heart hear /) And with refe- 
rence to the silence of such of the Directors as were members of the House of 
Commons, he did not think they had acted as they ought to have done on the 
occasion to which allusion had been made. In his opinion, they ought openly 
to have exprcssc<l their sentiments, for the satisfaction of the Company as well 
as of the public in general. When lie formerly touched on this subjeet, an bon. 
Director (Mr. Astell), who had heretofore proved himself to be a very able 
advocate in all matters connected with the East- India Company, said, “ I 
do not represent the Court of Directors in Parliament.” Why, that was very 
true. He knew that the hon. gentleman was sent to Parliament for the benefit 
of the whole community ; but assuredly that circumstance did not prevent him 
from stating his opinion on a subject of such great importance, in which the 
honour of the country as well as of the Company was concerned. The conduct 
of Parliament afforded, he conceived, a most important reason why these pro- 
ceedings should be produced. Individuals, it must be observed, voted there 
in two or three parties ; and it might be convenient for those parties to shirk 
this question. Undoubtedly, it had not been fairly treated in the House cf 
Commons. {Hear, hear f) He therefore wished to know what the Directors 
had done in their own Court? what their individual views and feelings were on 
this subject? The proprietors as well as the public had a right to demand this 
information ; they had a right to know what were the several opinions of the 
Directors on the question of the annexation of Scinde. Such information might 
even be iieressury w'ith reference to a future election. If he were assured that 
the public service was likely to suffer in the slightest degree by the adoption of 
this motion, he would not proceed a step further ; but he anticipated no such 
result. He wished to proceed in a business-like way, and to know clearly 
what had been done in the Court of Directors. He, therefore, should vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Fielder said he objected to this motion, not only because he conceived it 
to be wrong in itself, but because practically they had no right to call for these 
proceedings, nor to enforce the call. He had been accused by an hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. l.ewis)) a short time before, with giving an erroneous opinion, be- 
cause be was no lawyer* Now he must say, that the learned seijeant, who teas 
a lawyer, had mistaken this question altogether. (A laugh,) 

ilm^«/oum.N.S.yoL.III.No.l3. N 
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Mr. ilfarrt^ believed, that unless with the consent of the parties disaentingi 
the Court of Directors had no power to lay dissents before the proprietors. 

Mr. SuUivan, in reply, said, he was surprised to hear it asserted, that there 
were no precedents for the production of proceedings before the Court of 
Directors. It was clear enough to any ono who took the trouble to investigate 
the fact, that there was an abundance of precedents. [The hon. proprietor 
quoted several precedents from the year 1803 downwards.] As to the speech 
of the hon. gentleman on his right (Mr. Weeding), it really was nothing at all 
to the purpose. The great object of his (Mr. Sullivan's) motion was — and he 
had so expressed himself— to obtain information for the public with respect to 
the opinions held by the Court of Directors on the Scinde question. He vras 
apprehensive lest, in the absence of such information, coupled with the silence 
tW had been observed in the House of Commons, the public might be led to 
suppose that the Court of Directors were lukewarm on the subject. 

Hie Chairman , — I said distinctly, that the whole proceedings were under 
the serious and anxious consideration of the Court of Directors. 

The motion was then withdrawn for the present. 

THE HILL COOLIES. 

Mr. Serjeant Gaseke asked if there was any objection to lay before the pro- 
prietors such additional papers as might be in possession of the Directors rela- 
tive to the hill coolies ? 

Mr. Astell said, all papers upon the subject referred to, and laid before Parlia- 
ment, had been produced for the proprietors. 

EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

Mr. Sullivan rose to present a petition which had been agreed 6o at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta, and very numerously attended, on the subject of the 
employment of natives in the civil service of the Company. He earnestly re- 
commended it to the consideration of the Court. 

The petition, which was then read by the clerk, is couched in tbese terms : 

“ To the Honourable the Court of Proprietors of £ast-India Stock, assembling 
at the India House, London. 

Honourable Sirs,— We the undersigned, inhabitants of Calcutta, approach 
your honourable Court with sentiments of humility and respect. 

** We beg to represent that, down to the period of the establishment of the 
British Government in India, the administration of the civil affairs of the country 
was wholly in the hands of the natives, whose talents were found fully adequate 
to the discharge of the duties appertaining to their several situations. 

That, on the acquisition of the country by the British, the natives were 
removed from almost all places and emplo 3 rments of honour and emolument, and 
their agency superseded by the introduction of covenanted European function- 
aries. 

** That, from that time down to a recent period, the natives have been consi- 
dered eligible only to such offices as were of a very subordinate character; and 
that to these, salaries were annexed on so low a scale as to render the parties 
filling them liable to all the temptations which are inseparable from poverty in 
situations where bribery and corruption are employed to ensure success on the 
part of suitors. 

** That, for the above reason, the description of natives taken into the service 
of the Government were of an inferior class, and the native character therefore 
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suffered much injury from the notorious misconduct of ill-paid subordinate func- 
tionaries. 

** That, by the 87th section of the last Charter Act, it was enacted, * That no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of hisL Majesty, resi- 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company. 

** That, while your petitioners gratefully acknowledge, that since the period 
when this Act took effect, there has been a considerable improvement in the 
treatment of the natives, in regard to the bestowing of offices, they neverthe- 
less consider that the intention of the Imperial Parliament has not been carried 
out. 

“ That your petitioners are of opinion, that there exist in every part of the 
British dominions in India natives of talent, respectability, nnd probity, fully 
competent to the discharge of the duties of the situations connected with the 
civil administration of the country, which situations are exclusively, and almost 
universally, filled by Europeans ; and that, therefore, the Act has been inopera- 
tive in doing away with those distinctions which it was the design entirely to 
abolish. 

That, for these reasons, your petitioners pray your honourable Court to re- 
consider and to adopt the motion brought forward by Mr. John Sullivan, a 
member of your honourable Court, on the 2Jst of December, 1812.*' 

The petition was received. 

THKATXES WITH GWALIOR. 

Mr. Sullivan wished to know (with reference to the recent proceedings in 
Gwalior) whether there was any objection to furnish copies of instructions 
given by the Marquess Cornwallis relative to the Gwalior treaty of 1805, and 
those issued by the Marquess of Hastings relative to the treaty of 1817? 

The Chairman said, that such papers as were laid before Parliament were 
also laid before the proprietors. If others were called for, notice of motion 
must be given for their production. 

Mr. Weeding thought that, in many instances, there was no necessity to 
wait until papers were laid before Parliament previously to their being laid be- 
fore the proprietors. He, of course, did not allude to papers in the depart* 
ment of the Secret Committee. 

The Chairman said, the course to be adopted was provided for by the by- 
laws. Papers connected with the department of the Secret Committee could 
not be produced without special authority. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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This Society Jield an ordinary meeting on the 16th March ; the Right Hon. 
tlie Earl of Auckland in the chair. 

The Hon. F. W. A. Bruce, secretary to the Government of Hong Kong, . 
was elected a corresponding member of the Society. 

Professor Royle read a paper on the mustard-tree of Scripture. After alluding 
to the conjectures of Mr. Frost and others, who had endeavoured, hut not 
satisfactorily, to identify the tree signified in the parable, the Professor stated 
his belief that he had traced an Indian tree, called in the East khardal, or 
kharjalj and in the Talmud chardul, to be the tree intended. In u conversation 
which he had had with the Bishop of Lichfield on the subject of the mustard- 
tree of Scripture, be had learned that a Mr. Ameiing, a native of Syria, and a 
student in King’s College, was acquainted with a tree, commonly called A/t«r- 
dul, belonging to that country, which, in all respects, applied to the description 
given of it in the parable. The seeds were used us mustard ; and, in short, it 
was considered in Syria to be the mustard-tree of the New Testament. Pro- 
fessor Hoyle, after further research, was enabled to identify the tree khardu 
with the salvadora Persica of botanists ; and bad no doubt that it was the same 
tree described in the Travels of Captains Irby and IVIangles, who state that, in 
tlieir journey towards Kerek, from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
they met with a curious tree, bearing fruit in bunches. This fruit had a taste 
exactly resembling mustard, and produced similar sensations in the nose and 
eyes, if taken in any quantity, as that condiment does. They add : “ VVe think 
it probable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded to in the parable of the mus- 
tard-seed, and not the mustard-plant which we have in the north, which, 
even when growing large, can never be culled a tree, whereas the other is really 
such, and birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter under iis shadows.” 
Professor Royle had subsequently ascertained that Dr. Lindley, in his Flora 
Indica, had stated the salvadora Persica to be the supposed mustard-tree of 
Scripture ; a supposition which he had no doubt was correct. In conclusion. 
Professor Royle mentioned his having taken measures to procure authentic 
specimens of the tree in question from Syria. 

A letter was then read from Nathaniel Bland, Esq., giving an account of the 
Pote collection of Oriental manuscripts at Eton College. IMr. Bland stated 
that he had minutely examined the collection, with a view of making its exis- 
tence betterknown. It was presented to tlie College, above fifty years ago, 
by Mr. £. Pote, who had been a scholar on the foundation. This gentleman, 
after completing his studies at King*.s College, Cambridge, entered on public 
life in India. In that country he collected between 400 and 500 MSS., chiefly 
Persian and Arabic, as an appropriate offering to the two royal foundations to 
which he was grateful for his early education and preferment. Tlie books 
arrived in England in 1790; and, agreeably to the donor's directions, were 
equally divided between the two institutions. The portion appropriated to 
Eton comprises S20 volumes. It is rich in Indian and general history, and 
includes the JBostuni KhaydU Tarikh Kashmiri, Tarikh Sfwh Shvjai ; histories 
of Buber, Akber, Jehangir, Alnmgir, Ferruksir, and Mohammed Siiah; the 
Gwalior^Ndmeh, Majmud al Tavmrihh, the Lahb al Tawarikh, the Muhhtasar 
al Tawarihh, the Tarikh Bedawani, the Muntahhab al Tawaritih, &c. &c. 
In le.\icogniphy} there is an exquisite copy of the Kdm&i, There arc several 
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Koransi and various works on theology, tradition, &c. Among the philoso- 
phical and scientific works there is a valuable encyclopaedia, Nefayis al Funun, 
There is a splendid Shah Nameh, in two volumes ; also a Persian translation of 
the Mahdbhdrata, The gem of the collection, as regards calligraphy, is a 
little Ajdyih al Makhlucdt, in verse, embellished with miniature paintings. The 
letter concludes with the following quotation from Major Stewart’s postscript 
to his Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan's Library : “ Were the Oriental 
manuscripts dispersed through England, either generally known, or assembled 
in one place, Britons need not travel far to prosecute their Oriental studies.** 


15a(i»t»Snlita <iirtbtl ann iUtlUar}) 

{From the Indian Mail.) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estah. — IMr. George \V. Bacon. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estah. — Brev. capt. Frederick P. Fulcher, 67th N.I. 

Assist, siirg. Thomas Russell. 

Madras Estah.^CvL^t. Robert Garstin, 2nd Lt.Cav. 

Bombay Estab. — Lieut, col. John T. Leslie, artillery. 

Major John Forbes, invalids. 

Major George W. Gibson, artillery. 

Capt. James M. Martin, do. 

Brev. capt. ^ViIliam A. St. Clair, do. 

Lieut. William F. Hunter, 2nd Lt.Cav. 

Lieut. Francis J. Oldfield, 3rd do. 

Lieut. Thomas G. Ricketts, 10th N.I. 

Lieut. Francis Wemyss, engineers. 

IJeiit. Charles F. North, do. 

Sub. Collector E. Kcily. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab.^'Rrey. major David Thompson, 5Gtli N.I. 

I.ieut. Arthur H. C. Sewell, 47th N.I., overland, June. 
Ens. Hugh Vans Hathorn, 18th N. I. 

Apothecary Michael Healey, in May or June. 

Madras Estab. — Lieut, col. William Justice, 38th N.I. 

Capt. George Pinnock, 12th N.I. 

Lieut. George S. Mardall, 16th N.I. 

Lieut. Roger Jacson, 31st Lt.Inf., on the Worcester. 
BombayEstab.-^Copi. Edward Skipper, 7th N.I., overland. 

Assist, surg. Andrew Durham, m.d., in May or June. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Capt. Tliomas Fraser, invalids. 

Conductor James Gilbert inv. pension estab* 
MadrasEslab.'-^lAeut. Robert J. Pollock, 8th Lt.Cav. 

Sub- Conductor George Bird, 
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GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL. 

JBin^d jEsfa6.— Mr. IVilliam R. Timins, six months. 

SllLlTARV. 

Bengal Estab , — Major George W. Bonham, ‘Wth N.I., do. 
BombagE8tab.-^Lieut Charles F. Kneller, 11th N. I., do. 

Lieut. Charles R. Dent> artillery, do. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

Mr. John Pollard Willoughby has been appointed a provisional member of the 
Council of Bombay. 

The Rev. John Jessopp, a. a., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed an assistant chaplain on the Bombay establishment. 

The Rev. John Griffiths, m.a , recently appointed an assistant chaplain on 
the Bombay establishment, has been transferred to the Madras establishment. 

Mr. Samuel Dummelow has been appointed a volunteer for the pilot service, 
Bengal. 

Messrs. Jack and Co. (the new designation of the firm of Messrs. Hay 
and Co.) have been recognized as the East- India Company’s agents at the 
Mauritius. 


<2rtvontrlr. 

VARLIAMENTARV. 

JRecall of Lord EllenborougL — In the House of Commons, on the 26th 
April, Mr. IMacaulay asked the right hon. baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, whether it was true that the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company had recalled Lord Ellenborough from the government of India? 
Sir R. Peel : — “ 1 beg to state that, on Wednesday last. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment received a communication from the Court of Directors, that they had ex- 
ercised the power wdiich the law gives them, to recall at their will and pleasure 
the Governor- General of India.” {Lo\ul cheers from the opposition benches,) 
Mr. Macaulay said, under those circumstances, it was not his intention to bring 
forward the motion of which he had given notice, respecting Gwalior. He 
reserved to himself the right to bring the subject under the notice of the house 
hereafter ; but, as the administration of Lord Ellenborough had ceased, it would 
be more satisfactory to his own feelings, and more consonant with justice, that 
no charge should be made against that noble lord till he is again in this country 
able to defend himself, and to communicate with his friends. {Loud cheers from 
Me opposition). 

On the same night, in the House of Lords, the Marquess of Normandy, having 
a motion respecting Gwalior which stood for the 29th, and hearing of the an- 
nouncement in the other House, inquired of the President of the India Board, 
whether it was true that the Governor- General of India had been recalled. The 
Earl of Ripon said, it was undoubtedly true that the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in the exercise of that power which the Act reserved to 
them, of removing any of their servants, had removed the Governor- General 
from his situation. Lord Colchester asked whether the act of the Court of 
Directors bad met with the sanction and approbation of the Government? 
The Earl of Ripon “ In answer to that question, I have only to say tharit 
has not.” {Cheers.) Lord Brougham observed, that there was one question, 
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iHifch well deserved the attention of the Legislature, and that was, that a per- 
fectly anomalous and inconceivable law should be allowed to continue in force ; 
that the Board of Control should have the power of controlling every other act 
of the Court of Directors in respect of their affairs in India ; and yet that the 
most important of all acts, — that upon which the safety of our Indian empire 
depended,-— the continuance or removal of the Governor- General, should be left 
to the Court of Directors. {Hear, hear.) It must have been an oversight in 
framing the act, for anything so absurd he had never met with in all his reading. 
{Hear.) The Marquess of Lansdowne said, so far from its being an oversight, it 
was the subject of long and serious deliberation, under different Governments, 
and at different times. {Hear, hear,) Whether it was right or wrong he did 
not stand there to argue ; but it was undoubtedly the deliberate conviction of 
Parliament, at the time they passed that important law, that the Directors of 
the £ast-India Company, as long as they were permitted to govern Irnffa, 
should have the right to negative the appointment of the Governor- General, 
and the power to recall him whenever they were of opinion that his continuance 
in office was inconsistent with the welfare of the dominions committed to his 
charge. Lord Brougliam was not aware tliat there had been in that house or 
the other any discussion upon the subject. No doubt, the East-India Com- 
pany could recall the Governor- General either in peace or in war ; but he was not 
aware that it had ever been discussed, whether that fact of recall ought not to 
have the sanction of the Government at home— whether one of the two parties 
concerned in the appointment of the Governor should have a sole right to deter- 
mine that a Governor- General’s exercise of power should cease and determine. 
The Marquess of Normaiiby “ Surely the noble and learned lord cannot fail 
to remember that this question has, in fact, been over and over again discussed, 
if not with respect to dismissal, at least with regard to the exercise of the 
power.” 

Sir H. Pottinger.-— On the 1st of April, in laying before the House of 
Peers the supplementary treaty with China, the Earl of Aberdeen ad- 
verted ill very flattering terms to the distinguished services performed by Sir 
Henry Pottingcr during most arduous negotiations, in the course of which he 
bad to encounter the greatest difficulties, acting in a country so entirely new, 
and so entirely different from any other in which his experience had previously 
been engaged. Great as were the benefits secured, they were mainly attri- 
butable to the personal energy and ability of Sir. II. Pottinger. The Marquess 
of Lansdowne concurred. In the House of Commons, Sir R. Peel and Lord 
Palmerston bore similar testimony to the character and services of Sir H. 
Pottinger. 


JflSCELLAKXOUS. 

At a Court held on the 10th of April, Sir R. Campbell, Bart., M. J. W. 
Hogg, M. P., Hon. Hugh Lindsay, Major-gen. A. Robertson, Lieut-col. W. 
H. Sykes, and Sir H. Willock, k.l.s., were elected Directors of the East-India 
Company, in the room of M^jor-gen. Sir J. L« Lushington, o.c.b., Mr. G. 
Lyall, M. P., Mr. £• Macnaghten, Mr. J. P. Muspratt, Mr. M. T. Smith, and 
Mr. W. Wigiam, who are out by rotation. At a subsequent Court, the newly- 
dected Directors took the usual oaths and their seats* Thanks were voted to 
thn Chairman and Deputy Chairman lor the past year, and Mr. John Sbepheid 
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was elected Chairman, and Sir. H. Willock, Deputy Clialrman, for the ensuing 
year. 

A seat in tlie Direction of the East- India Company is vacant by the decease 
of the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, for which Mr. J. C. Whiteman and Capt. W. J. 
Eastwick are candidates. 

The Queen has directed letters patent to be passed undei the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom to Thomas Herbert 
Maddock, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service (April 25). 

Mr. John N. Dickinson has been appointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. 

The Chinese Auxiliary Treaty, ratified by her Majesty, has been forwarded 
to Hong Kong in charge of Com. Browne, R. N. 

Henceforth, a commission in the Guernsey and similar militia corps, will not 
be recognized as a qualification for a Cadetship in the East India Company's 
service, where the individual lias passed the age of 22 years. 

The Court of Directors have signified their approval of the formation of a 
Retiring Fund, for officers in the Nizam's service who do not hold commissions 
in the East- India Company's army. 

Lieut. Cook, R.N., f.r.s., professor of fortification and artillery at Addis- 
combe, has invented the following method of ventilating steamers. A cylinder, 
in which a solid piston moves air-tight, has two valves at each end. Through 
an opening inwards fresh air is admitted into a vacuum, which is, by the next 
action of the piston, forced through the other valve at the same end, opening 
outwards into tubes, and by these conveyed to every cabin on each deck ; while 
the foul air is at the same time drawn from the cabins into a vacuum above 
the piston through a valve opening inwards ; from thence it is finally ejected 
through the fourth valve opening outwards into the open air. 

A great boon has been conferred on the shipping interest by the abolition of 
all port, harbour, and lighthouse dues, at the Cape of Good Hope. The im- 
port duty on cured or salted provisions, is now but Is. 3d. per cwt., and 3s. on 
foreign ditto. 

Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, arc building two steam-tugs of 100 tons, and 
100 horse power each, to be employed in tovving vessels on the river Hooghly. 

On the 4'th of April, a splendid East-Indiaman of 1,150 tons, was launched 
from the dockyard of Messrs. Greens, at Blackwall. She was named the 
Wellesley in the usual form by Lady Hayes, the widow of the late Commander 
Hayes, a distinguished officer of the Bombay Marine, and for many years Muster 
Attendant at Calcutta. The Monarchy a vessel of similar tonnage, is to be 
launched from the same yard in the course of next month. 

The New Zealand Company have been offered a loan of £40,000 by govern- 
ment, on the security of their property in the colony ; but till something is done 
with a view of determining their rights to land, the objects of this body cannot 
be prosecuted with activity or success. 

The adjourned meeting of the shareholders in this company took place on 
the 28th April, for the purpose of receiving the report of the directors with 
reference to the result of their second application to Government. The report 
set forth that the Colonial Secretary had rejected all the proposals submitted 
to his lordship by the directors ; and concluded with the expression of a hope 
that the whole subject of the colonization and government of New Zealand 
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would now be thoroughly investigated by Parliament. The business con- 
eluded by the adoption of a resolution approving cordially of the determination 
of the directors to apply to Parliament for the redress of the wrongs inflicted on 
the company, as the meeting felt assured that they could rely on receiving 
from the Legislature that justice which had been denied by the Colonial Go- 
vernment. 

The amount of bills drawn by the East- India Company in the month ending 
4th April, 1844> is as follows: — Bengal, ]6G,948/. ; Madras, 6,633/.; Bombay, 
],5l4fl. ; total, 175,095/. Amount of bullion (in coin and bars) exported from 
the port of London in March, 1844, to the following places Calcutta, 642 
ounces gold ; Mauritius, 22,950 ditto silver ; China, 25,000 ditto. 

Capt. Grover has received letters from Dr. Wolff, dated Tehran, the 12th 
February, which do not seem to justify any very sanguine hope as to the 
safety of Col. Stoddart and Captain Conolly. lie had seen the ambassador 
recently arrived from Bokhara, who, though he denied in toto the fact of their 
execution, does not appear to have given any information respecting our unfor- 
tunate countrymen. From the ambassador of the King of Khiva, an enemy of 
the King of Bokhara, he could get no intelligence whatever respecting the 
death of the captives. “ Therefore,” says the Doctor, “ whilst 1 beg you not 
to be too sanguine of my success, 1 also beg you not to despair of it, as all the 
Persians 1 have hitherto seen tell me neest ” — nothing is certain about 

it. Dr. Wolff Imd been treated with great distinction by the King of Per- 
sia, and was to leave Tehran on the 14th of February, in progress to Bokhara. 

Several most eminent physicians, residing in Paris, have decided that Mr. 
Dyce Sombre, who was lately declared by a Commission of Lunacy incapable 
of managing his affairs, is in the full possession of his intellectual and affective 
faculties. 

The following persons have been presented to Her Majesty at the late le- 
vees: — Ilev. J. Jessopp, chaplain, Bombay; llev. R. Ewing; Major J. T. 
Croft* on return from India; Major J. O’Brien, on return from Mauritius; 
Lieut. Col. A. B. Taylor, on return from India ; Capt. J. C. Ross, Capt. F, R. 
N. Crozier, and Capt. E. J. Bird, R. N., on return from the Antarctic Seas; 
Com. Woodgnte, on return from China ; Major Gen. 11. Bowen, c. b., Capt. 
Alcocic, Madras Artillery, Lieut. F. D. Listie, 9tli Foot, Lieut. IM. Smith, M. 
Cavalry, Lieut. T. A. Ewart, 35th Hegt, Lieut. Ahmuty, 57th Regt., Com. 
J. M. Cleverty, on return from China; Lieut, S. W, 11. Tullock, Bengal Army, 
Lieut. W. S. Simpson, Madras N. 1., Lieut. C. G. Southey, 48th Madras Inf., 
Mr. W. K. Bruce, 3rd Lt. Drgs., Lieut. F. G. Leigh, R. N.,on return from China; 
Lieut Pasley, Capts. C. Teale, R. Watts, S. Goslin, Lieuts. W. G. Prendergast, 
and A. G. Moorhead, on return from China; Lieut. Col. D. Forbes, Bombay Army, 
Mdj.-Gen. W. M, Burton, Indian Army, Ens.C. Roberts, 62nd Foot, Lieuts. H. 
Sail, 10th Regt., W. Kenyon, 2nd Bombay Lt. Cavalry, tlie Hon. R. C. Spen- 
cer, on return from China; Lieuts. W. Fyers, 40th Regt, and Waldegrave, 3rd 
Buffs, and Major W. Pottinger, on return from 'Arabia ; Col. Craigie, and Lieuts. 
A. and R. Wallace, on return from China; Mr. T. Farquhar, Bengal Cavalry, 
Majors Lynch and Harris, Capts. J. Weight W. Ilebbert, G. Bellasis, C. T. 
Hill and S. Hart, Lieut R. Snow and Lieut. C. J. Low, on return from In- 
dia ; Lieut Morris, on return from foreign service ; Lieuts. Freeth. Thomas, 
Chancellor, Evans, Waller, Gilbert, Ommanney, Ens, G.C.Soott, A. Fraser, J. 
Harris, G. Sim, C. Hutchinson, D. Rbbinson, L. Dyas, H. Drummond and 

ilsta/.«/burn.N.S.yoL.lll.No.ld. O 
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G; Fulteiii LG. S# ; Gapt|C. Richards, on return from China ; Com. Sul- 
liTUiy on return from Australia; Major F. S, Hamilton, Capt. £. P. Halsted» 
and Commanders H. M. Touzeau, Winsor, Skipwith, and Lacon. on return 
Ikom China; Lieut. Col. G. Wilson, Bombay Army; Lieut. Col. Hibbert,c.B., 
4i0th Regt., Mr. J. Bedford, Bengal Army, Mr. J. Glen,Suig. E. 1. C, S. 

H, M.*8 ship Ffy has surveyed a passage hitherto little known in Torres 
Straits, which will probably lead to a most important improvement in the navi- 
gation of those dangerous seas. An island stands nearly in the centre, and thus 
there are two channels, one, of three miles, to the northward, and the otlier, of 
four miles, to the southward. Upon this island it is proposed to place a beacon 
light. 

We arc glad to announce the receipt from Madras, by the last Overland Mail, 
of the long expected Rolls of the Burmese prize-money, due to the 1st, 41 at, 
14th, 45th and 89th regiments, which will be paid at Chelsea College. 

The widow of the late Lieut. Col. Fawcett has published a letter, in which 
she describes the whole of the interview between Mr. Munro and her husband, 
previous to the unfortunate diiel,~which ended in the death of the latter officer. 
From her account it would appear, that CoU Fawcett shewed great forbearance ; 
that be wished to avoid a hostile meeting, and went on the ground with a deter- 
mination not to fire at Mr. Munro. 

The supplementary treaty with China has been published. Article IX. 
stipulates mutual extrudition of criminals and deserters. Article X. That an 
English cruizer shall be stationed at each of the five ports, to preserve order 
among the merchant shipping, and support the authority of the Consul. Article 
XXL That the Consul shall give information to the Chinese authorities of all 
smuggling that comes within his knowledge ; and that no Chinssc vessel is 
to he permitted to trade at Hong- Kong, without a pass from one of the five 
open ports. So that it would appear the Chinese trade with the English is 
restricted to these five ports, as well the English trade with the Chinese. 

Major-Gen. Galloway has handsomely conferred a Bengal infantry cadetship 
upon the grand-nephew of the illustrious Hero of the Nile. Mr. Horatio Nel- 
son Davies is the son of the second daughter of Mrs. Matcbam, who was sister 
of the great Lord Nelson ; the youth, therefore, stands in relationship to the 
tot Lord in the same degree as the present Earl Nelson. 

The Great Liverpool steamer left Southampton on the afternoon of 1st April, 
for Alexandria, with 40 passengers, a mail consisting of 97 boxes, and 6 bags, a 
laige number of parcels, and a full caigo of bale-goods. On her return to Liver- 
pool, she will be taken off the line to undergo repairs, and be replaced by the 
Oreat Weetemt which has been purchased by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany for 3S,000f. 

The proposition made by the Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company to issue scrip certificates, representing 4.000 shares of ^650 each, 
liOOO shares to be reserved for India, was so well received, that it is said no 
less than 5,600 shares were subscribed for at par by shareholders of the Com- 
pany in this country. The committee which sat lately at the India Board, to 
consider the question of steam intercourse with India, are understood to have 
reported in favour of a direct monthly communication from Suez to Madras and 
Galentta, with a branch line from Ceylon to China. It is thought that the line 
between Suez and Bombay will remain, as at present, under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the East- India Company, and that abonus will be given for the conveyance 
of a monthly mail from London to Calcutta in forty, and from London to Hong- 
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Kong In forty*nme days. . lo oase tlie oooveyance of these mails is entrusted to 
the Peninsular and* Oriental Coippany, they will have to place several vessels 
of competent power in the Indian seas. The Directors have invited tenders 
for an iron vessel of the same power and dimensions as the *' Bentinck” and are 
building a passenger-boat for the service of the Nile, to be launched in July. 

Military. — A detachment of the 44th regt., consisting of 1 sergeant-major, 1 
sergeant, and 18 privates, under the command of Capt. Evans, landed from the 
Duke of Cornwall, reached Chatham on the 22nd April. These men were 
taken prisoners in the memorable retreat from Cabul, and subsequently re- 
leased by the Affghans on the approach of the force under Gen. Pollock. 

Capt. Gillman, Lieut. Frosse, Ensigns Diindas and Littlehales, and 67 men 
of the 12th regt., are on board the British Sovereign, for the Mauritius. The 
80th regt. is ordered from New South Wales to India. The whole of the 58th 
will have embarked by the expiration of the next three months for New South 
Wales. The 3rd regt., being ordered home, will receive no further detachments 
from this country. Tile detachments of the 18th and 98th regts. for China 
proceed in tlie Java, A convict guard, consisting of 35 men of the 58th and 
15 men of the BOth regts., under command of Lieut Waldegrave, of the 3rd 
and Ens. Welsh, of the 80th regts., are onboard the Maria Scrues, for New 
South Wales. Another convict guard, consisting of Lieut. Birch, of the 25th 
regt., and 32 men of the 58th regt., and Ens. St. John and 15 men of the 80th 
regt., are on board the Barossa, Lieut Aplin, of tl)e22nd regt., has proceeded 
to Bombay. The 40th regt. has been permitted to bear on its regimental co- 
lour the words ** Canduhar, Ghuznee, Cabul, l&l!2,'* in commemoration of its 
services during the second campaign in Afghanistan. 

The following ofheers arc ordered to embark with detachments for the East 
Indies:— /or Bengal, — ^Oth Foot Lieut. Creagh, Ens. O’Connor, Ens. Foster, 
Ens. Hawes. — lOth Foot Capt Staunton, Capt Shanly, Ens. Angelo. — 29th 
Foot. Ens. Francis, Ens. White, Ens. Scudamore. — 31;)t Foot Major Spence, 
Lieut. Elmslic, Ens. Paul, Ens. Hutton.— 39th Foot Lieut Wolfe, Ens. 
Reader, Ens. Ensor, Ens. Bray, Ens. Fitzgerald, Assi.st surg. M'Gregor.— 
40th Foot Capt Valiant, Capt. Smith, Ens. Payne. — ^50th Foot. Capt. Stapyl- 
ton, Lieut. O'Molony, Lieut. Montmorcncic, Ens. Venables, Ens. Vernet, Ens. 
Purcell.— C2nd Foot. Ens. Roberts, Ens. Cox. For Madras, — 4tli Foot. 
Capt Bell, Capt Teale, Lieut Bolton, Lieut. Gumming, Ens. Colville, Ens. 
Ellison. — 21st Foot Sec. Lieut Peddie, Assist surg. Webster.— 57th Foot. 
Lieut Frost, Lieut. Ahmuty, Lieut. Grant— C3rd Foot Lieut Higginbotham, 
Ens. ^facauley, Ens. Le Grand. — 84th Foot. Capt. Richardson.— 94th Foot. 
Capt Magee. For Cannanore, — 25th Foot Lieut. Trew'ers, Ens. Smith. 
For Bombay, — 2nd Foot. Capt Carney, Ens. M'Carthy, Ens. Inglis.— 13th 
Foot. Capt Burslem, Ens. Hogge.— 17th Foot Capt. Mauleverer, Lieut 
Armstrong, Lieut Johnson, Ens. Nolan.— 22nd Foot Lieut. Miller, Ens. 
Baldwin.— 28th Foot. Lieut Dane, Ens. Wright, Ens. Ellis. — 78th Foot* 
CaptEbrington, Lieut. Prettyjohn, Ens. Maclean, Assist, surg. M*Kinnon, 
Assist, surg. Bowie.— 86th Foot. Lieut. Woodd, £ns.Gcrahty, £ns.Robin8on 
Ens. Stuart. 

A garrison order was promulgated on the 26th April, by order of Col. Sir. T. 
Wiltshire, Bart., directing the officer commanding the 58th regiment, to select 
2 captains, 3 subalterns, 1 sutgeon, 5 co^mrals, 5 sergeants, and 140 rank and file 
of that corps, to hold themselves in readiness for immediate embarkation by the 
Pesfon/ee Bmanjee transport for New South Wales. Col* Weare, k*h., Of the 
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Frbvisionaly has also received orders to hold in readiness all the available men 
belonging to the corps now serving in the colony of Australia for embarkation 
in the above ship. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Mar. 29. 

Uh Foot—G. Collins, ens., v. Smith, dec. 

12<A.— Ens, W. E. Crofton, adj., v. Hamley.pro. 

18M.— Seij.-major E. Jones, ens., v. Tritton, app. to 23rd. 

2Ut. — Assist. -siirg. A. C. Webster, from 41st, assist. -surg., v. Hart, exc. 
2Bth . — To be lieuts. : Ens. S. Read, v. Smart, pro. ; Ens. J. D. Malcolm, 
v. Webb, app. adj. To be ens. ; Sei^.-major J. Marshall, 28th, v. Read ; J. 
V. Ellis, v. Malcolm. 

31. vf — To be lieuts. : Ens. T. Scarman, from 39th, v. Frend, pro. in 21st. ; 
Ens. II. W. J. Gray, from 50th, v. Bourke, dec. 

39/A.— J. R. S. Fitzgerald, ens., v. Scarman, pro. in 31st. 

40/A.— Ens. S. Siielliiig, lieut.,v. Wakefield, pro. in 28th ; R. S. Payne, ens., 

V. Snelling. 

45/A. — Capt. D. Brown, from, h.-p., capt, v. F, P. Nott, exc. ; Lieut. G. A, 
L. Blenkinsopp, capt., p.,v. Brown; Ens. R. Miller, lieut., v. Blenkinsopp; 
G. Coxon, ens , p.,v. Miller. 

50/A.— J. Purcell, ens., v. Gray, pro. in the 3lst. 

57/A. — Capt. T. Shadfortli, major, v. Hunt, pro. in 49th; Lieut. W. J, 
M‘Carthy, capt., V. Shadfortli; Ens. J. E. D. M‘Carthy, lieut., v. McCarthy; 

W. T. Potts, ens., V. McCarthy. 

62n<f. — Ens, E. S. Harrison, lieut, v. Jackson, pro. ; Ens. R. A. Cox, from 
59tfa, Ens. v. Harrison. 

78/A. — Capt.T. W. Elrington, from 47th, capt., v. Collins, exc. 

90/A. — W. L. Braybrooke, ens., v. Suckling, pro. in 1st W. I. regt. 

96/A. — C. O. E. Wilmot, ens., v. Bruce, dec. 

Ceylon regt — Lieut. H. J. Suckling, from 1st W. I. regt., lieut, v. Hodges, 
pro. 

Brevet — Capt. D. Brown, of 45th reg., to be major in the army. 

Staff— Col. Sir R. Henry Sale, o.c.b., 13tli foot, to be Quaiterm.-Gen. to 
the Queen's troops serving in the East Indies, v. Col. Churchill, killed in 
action. 

Memorandum. — The exchange between Capt. Whimper, 98tb, and Capt. 
Grimes, .55th, has been dated the 23rd of June, 1843. 

April 5. WthLt.Drg. — Com. J. T, Wightmaii, lieut., p.,v. Lord Aberdour; 
'W. G. B. Cresswell. com., p., v. Wighlinan. 

11/A Foot. — Capt. W. Jesse, h.-p., capt., v. B. C. Mitford, exc. ; Lieut A. 
F. Jenner, capt, p., v. Jesse; Ens. W. Chalmers, lieut., p., v. Jenner; C. J. 
Powell, ens., p., v. Chalmers. 

21s/.— Sec. Lieut. T. W. Provost, first lieut, p., v. Riimbold, pro. in 1st W, 
I. regt ; W. II. Ballingall, sec, lieut, p., v. Prevost. 

86/A.— Capt W. Butler, from h.-p., capt, v. H. Fenwick, exc. ; Lieut J.II. 
Thursby, capt., p., v. Butler. 

Brevet — Capt W. Butler, 86th regt, to be major in the army. 

Staff. — Col. T. £. Napier, h.-p., to be Dep. Adj. Gen. in Ireland, v. Col. 
Wade, res. ; Paymaster C. H. Peirse, from 16th, to be paymaster, recruiting 
district, v. H. Adams, ret. on h,-p. 

Memorandum. — The date of the commission of Ens. Marshall, 28th regt., is 
the 28th of March, 1844, and not the 29th ult, as previously stated. 

April 12. 18/A Foot. — Lieut-col. T. S. Reignolds, from 49tb, lieut-col., v. 
Adams, exc. 

49/A.— Lieut-col. H. W. Adams, from 18th, lieut-col., v. Reignolds, exc. 
April 19tli. 4/A Foot. — D. J. Gamble, ens., p., v. Ellison, app. to Ut or gren. 
regt of foot guards. 
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April 18/A.— Capt. A,N. Campbell, from 92nd, capt., v. Sir W. Macgreffor. 
Bart., exe. 

28rA.— J. Meachem, ens., v. Marshall, whose appoint has been canc. 

Lieut. G. Webb, from 1st W. I. regt, lieut., v. Olpherts, pro. in 1st 
W. I. regt. 

63rd. —E. N. Daly, ens., v. Masterson, dec. 

87tk . — First Lieut. W. 1\ Lea, adj., v. O’Brien, whores, adjutancy only. 
96th. — Lieut. E. J. Cniicc, capt, v. Tathwell, dec. ; Ens J. A. U. Haines, 
lieut., V. Cruice ; T. B. Feneran, ens., v. Baines. 


War Office^ April 26. 

9/^ Foot — Capt J. Harvey, from 44th, capt. v. Ballard, exc. 

26th Foot . — Lieut E.G.Whitty, from 26th, lieut., v. Rudyerd, exc, 

51s/ Foot — Lieut W. birch, from 25th, lieut, v. Stansheld ; Lieut. W. Birch, 
adj. , V. Carey, pro. 

94/A Foo/. —Lieut R.N. Clarke, from 47th, lieut, v. Estwick, exc. 


OBITUARY. 

J. C. C, Sutherland, Esq. — Mr. Sutherland, who had been before the public 
at this presidency (Bengal) for more than thirty years, was found dead in his 
bed, on the 1st February. He was the nephew of that eminent Oriental 
scholar, Mr. Henry Colebrooke, and on his arrival in India, in the civil ser- 
vice, about the year 1810, applied himself, with a degree of hereditary zeal, to 
the study of the languages, and more especially of the Sanskrit. As the result 
of these studies, he was enabled to enrich our library with a translation of two 
original works on law, which arc held in high estimation by legal students. At 
that period, every young civilian was at liberty to choose his own line of ser- 
vice, and Mr. Sutherland made his election of the judicial branch, in which he 
rose to such distinction as to enjoy the prospect of eventual elevation to the 
Sudder bench, if not to a scat in the Supreme Council. 

But after he had been about ten years in the public service, he allowed his 
mind to be diverted from pursuits which were congenial to it, into a sphere of 
labour for wliich he was totally unqualified. He quitted the judicial bench, and 
entered a house of agency. Several members of the firm of Alexander and Co. 
were returning to their native land with princely fortunes, and an opening was 
thus made for new members in that temple of wealth. In those days, a seat 
in one of the big agency houses was considered a shorter road to fortune than 
a seat at the Council Board ; and, in an evil hour. Colonel Young, the military 
secretary to Government, who, if he had continued to occupy that post of pre- 
eminent distinction, would long ere this have retired with a splendid indepen- 
dence, and taken his seat in the House of Commons, unless he had chosen to 
remain in India, to enter the Supreme Council, was persuaded to become a 
member of this mercantile firm, and he brought in with litm Mr. Sutherland, 
who had married the daughter of his early friend, Col. Garstin. We cannot 
revert to this great house, the largest, and the most unfortunate of those which, 
perished in that deluge which swept away all the old establishments, and gave 
us a new commercial world— with many of the vices, and little of the patrician 
bearing which marked the antediluvian firms— without being reminded how 
much stronger the house of Alexander and Co. was in great men than in great 
merchants. It enjoyed the rare fortune of having three of the most superior 
EngliBh writers who have ever attracted <he admiration of an Indian public. 
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Fiillftrton, whose ^rttcles in the old AtktHc Mirror heve seldom been siiipassed, 
and to whom was confided the honour— for in a literary point of view it was an 
honour— of combating the Reform Bill and its progeny, in the classical pages 
of the Quarterly ; Young, whose pen was unrivalled for the combinatidta of 
elegance and vigour ; and one who shall be nameless. In addition to these 
accomplished writers, that house comprised the varied legal and Oriental 
attainments of Mr. Sutherland. Never in the City of Palaces has any mercan- 
tUe firm been able to reckon among its members so many men entitled to the 
first distinction in society by the patent derived from nature. 

The firm at length broke down. We know that some have attributed its 
downfal to the elements of which it was composed, and even to the literary 
talent which adorned it : yet it is not altogether so certain that men of letters 
must of necessity bring any house which they are connected with to the ground 
earlier than mere journal and ledger men. \Vc have an anxious desire to vindi- 
cate genius from the censure of being the parent of insolvency, or we should 
scarcely venture to remark that the circumstances in which the retiring part- 
ners bequeathed tliis concern to their successors must have involved any firm 
in inextricable difficulties. The assets of the house were taken at the valuation 
of those whose interest lay in their being over-estimated, not of those whose 
prospects in life depended on their being fairly and moderately valued. It is 
possible that those who were eager to fill the vacancies made by the retiring 
partners were not aware of the deterioration in the value of those assets which 
eventually contributed to their ruin, and that they made no objection to the 
estimate put on them. But it is a fact, that the new partners begin their com- 
mercial career with a load of obligations, against which they struggled manfully 
for a dozen years, till the accumulation of difficulties at length carried them into 
the Insolvent Court. We think wc shall be fully borne out in affirming, as the 
result of a careful study of the course of events during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that very few houses of agency in Calcutta have long survived the abstrac- 
tion of exorbitant fortunes by retiring partners ; which fortunes arc, in most 
instances, prospective, and require to be created by the future labour of those 
who remain. It was to this unsound and barely honest system that the men 
of Alexander’s house fell victims, not to their own intellectual endowments. 
But it is a painful digression. 

On the insolvency of the firm, Mr. Sutherland was cast on the world ; but 
he had no sooner passed through the ordeal of the Insolvent Court, than he 
determined to turn his knowledge of the law and of the languages of the coun- 
try to account, and entered himself as a pleader at the bar of the Sudder Court, 
which would have been honoured by his company on the bench. We have heard 
tliat bis efforts were so successful as to enable him to realize Us. 3,000 a 
month. At length the ofiice of secretary to the law commission, which had 
been filled by his colleague, Col. Young, became vacant, and he was imme- 
diately placed in it. In that situation he died ; and the Commission itself will 
not, in all probability, long survive him. Mr. Millelt will soon take his seat in 
Council, and one of the other members is likely, we believe, to go home. The 
president is already in Council ; and thus this bantling of the Whig administra- 
tion seems destined to anticipate the sentence of dissolution which Parliament 
will probably pronounce on it in the next session.— JPriend of India. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Mdr. %9. At Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut.-col. Ley, E. I. C.*s service, 
daughter. 

30. At Liverpool, the lady of Capt Whitehead, H. C. S., son. 

— Lady Colquhoun, son. 

April I. At Carshalton, the lady of Capt. E. M. Daniell, II. C. S., daughter, 

4*. At Chester, the lady of Sir Edward Walker, son. 

— At Reading, the lady of Major-gen. Tickell, c.b., Bengal engineers, son. 

— At Carlton House Terrace, Mrs. W. Gladstone, son. 

7. At Kensington, Mrs. George Willock, daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. -col. J.Low, r.B., daughter. 

8. The lady of W. T. Hooper, Esq., East- India House, daugliter. 

— At Wimbledon, Mr. W. Stolon, daughter. 

9th. At Stanhope-street, Hyde Park Gardens, the lady of Capt. Bishop 
Culpeper, son. 

11. At St. John's Wood, the lady of T. Henry Plasket^ Esq., jun., son. 

13, At Ipswich, the lady of Major W, M. N. Sturt, Bengal army, son. 

— In Belgrave square, the Marchioness of Camden, daughter. 

r5. At Canterbury, the lady of Lieut.-col. Hankey, King’s Dragoon Guards, 
son, still' born. 

17. At Wilton Cresent, the Lady Jane 'Walker, son. 

18. In Grosvenor Street, Lady Millicent Bince Jones, son. 

10. At Euston Square, the lady of William Thacker, Esq., son. 

21. At Bath, the lady of Sir Charles Shaw, son, who survived but a short 
time. 

— At Earlswood-lodge, the lady of Major E. P. Lynch, k.l.s., daughter. 

Lately. — At Plymouth, the lady of G. F. Salmon, Madras Army, daughter. 

At Mountford Lodge, the lady of Capt. CoUis, late OSth regt., daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feh. 21.— At the Cathedral, Bombay, Alexander Tod, Esq., ‘l«:?nd Regt., 
Madras Army, only son of the late A. Tod, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Sarah Orruk, third surviving daughter of the late Capt. Richardson, of the 
Indian Navy. 

March 30. — At Seveiioaks, .Julia Creed, niece of Right Hon. J. C. Herries, 
to Frederick, eldest son of Sir F. Pollock, M. P. 

— At St. Mary’s, Frederick William, son of Sir F. Hamilton, Bart., to 
Emily Maria, daughter of T. Carvick, Esq. 

Apn79.— At St. Martin’s Church, the Earl of Aboyne, son of the Marquess of 
Huntly, to Mary Antoinetta, daughter of the Rev. P. W. Pegus,nnd the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Lindsay. 

— At Brigliton, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart, of Rodborough, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel, late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

— At Layton, Charlotte, daughter of John Masterman, Esq., M.P., to 
Robert, son of Isaac Braithwaite, Esq., of Kendal. 

— At Paddington, Francis Alfred, son of the late Gen. Sir Samuel Hawker, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late Henry Vigne, Esq., of Church Hill. 

— At Bath, Rev. G. L. Harvey, Rector of 'S'Bte, to Persia Scott, only child 
of Capt. Nicholls, formerly .3rd Bufft. 

10. At Giggleswick in Craven, Capt. Stanton, late of Maritime Service of 
the£. I. C., to Isabella, daughter of the late Thomas Brown, Esq., of Stain- 
forth. 

— At Marylebone Church, Capt. Chambers, Madras Fusileers, son of the late 
Sir Samuel Chambers, to Eliza, daughter of Robert Hand Esq., of Great Cum- 
berland Place. 

— At Cheltenham, George de Morgan, Esq., barrister, to Josephine, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Josiah C. Coghill, Bart., of Belvedere House. 

11. At Blandford St. Mary’s Church, Dorset, the Rev. W. M, Smith Mar- 
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riott, of Horsmondon, to Frances, daughter of Robert Radcliffe, Esq., of Fox 
Denton Hall. 

April \3. At St. George's, Lord Francis Russell, brother of the Duke of 
Bedford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Algernon Peyton, of Doddington. 

— At Armagh, George Dunbar, Esq., late M.P. for Belfast, to Harriett, 
daughter of the late Lord George Bcresford. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Hon, William Maule, son of Lord Fanmurc, to Miss 
Binny. 

18. At St. George's, Major A. M. Tullock, of the War-office, to Emma 
Louisa, daughter of Sir \V. H. Pearson, of Hanover Square. 

19. At St. Pancras, Charles Landmann, Esq., son of Col. Landmann, E. I., 
C. E., F.S.A., of Stoke Newington, to Emma, daughter of G. Brachcr, Esq., 
of Stamford Hill. 

20. At Brompton, Thomas Greenaway, Esq., Madras Native Infantry, to 
Emily Elizabeth, daughter of Sydney Cumberland. Esq. 

23. AtWhirwell, Sir William Eden, Bart., to Elfrida S. H. Iremonger, 
daughter of Col. Iremonger, Whirwell-priory. 

— At Bath, Capt. Ballard, 9th Regt., son of the late Rear-Admiral Ballard, 
C.B., to Emily Sarah, daughter of J. R. Spencer Phillips, Esq., of Ritfhain's- 
lodgc. 

25. At St. Mary's, Bryanstoiie Square, by the Very Uev. tlieDean of Down, 
Francis Elliot Voyle, Lieut. Bengal Army, to Caroline Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of Rear Admiral Noble. 

Latebf^ At Youghall, Lieut. J. Green Chatterton, son of late Major Cliat- 
tertoii, 27th regt., to Susan, daughter of late Col. Grant, 41st, Lieut. Governor 
of Carlisle. 

— At Birkenhead, Capt. Henry Rutherford, Bengal Artillery, to Frances, 
daughter of J. S. Schaw, Esq., of Laureston. 

— In Paris, Count Philip de Boride, of Sweden, to Lady Augusta Fitzcla- 
rencp, daughter of late Earl of Munster. 

— At the Cathedral, Waterford, Edward Paul Drew, Esq., M.D., of Cap. 
poquin, to Julia Adelaide, daughter of Major-Gen. Geo. L. Wahab, E.LC.'s 
service, 

— Mossom Boyd, E?q., of Verulam, Upper Canada, son of late Capt. G. 
Boyd, Bengal 5ch N.I., to Caroline, daughter of late Rev. G. H. Dunsford, 

UEATIIS. 

March 28, At Thanet, Hon. Mrs. Hodson, wife of Rev. J. Ilorlgson, vicar of 
St. Peter's, and daughter of late I,.ord Harris. 

— At Tunbridge- wells, F. Adams, Esq., late E.LC.’s service. 

30. At Lambeth, Frances, widow of late Capt. James Gouldbawke, H.E.LC.’s 
service. 

^ 31. At Inchbrayock, Anne, wife of Major Gen. Archibald Watson, Bengal 
light cavalry. 

— At Blandford, Lieut, col. Samuel Cleaveland, late Madras artillery. 

April 2. At Queen-street, May fair, J. Matthew Shakespeare, Ksq. 

— At Rome, on her return from India, Anne, wife of Lieut. -gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, K.c.fi. 

4. At Leamington, Capt. David Baxter, late of the ship Bombay Castle, 

5. At Finchley, Lieut. Gen, Anthony l^viii, late of Duihum. 

— At Bath, Capt. Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby Alcock, Bengal Engineers. 

6. At Hastings. John Geo. Brown, Esq., Lieut. 6th M.N.I. 

7. At Bury St. Edmund's, Lord Abinger, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

— At Cromer, Mary Alexander, daughter of late William, brother of James 
first Earl of Caledon. 

— The Right Hon. Lord de Blaquiere, of Ardhill. 

9. At Leyton, Stephen Pierce, son of Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye. 

10. At Barrow-on- Trent, Felicia, daughter of late Lord Scarsdale. 

— * At Causand, Sir Charles Mary Wentworth, Bart. 
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AprUlO. AtHayeSrSanb, widow of lato Johji Mason Neale, Esq., formerly 
East-lndia Houses 

— At Boulogne, Robert Lowe, Esq. 

12. Emilia l&rie Hodgson, wife of Migor-gen. Henry Hodgson, Bengal 
army. 

1& In ManclleBte^•8treet, Eliza Sophia,, relict of CoL Robert Taylor, Madras 
axtiUery. 

17* At Grosvenomstreet West, Sir Thomas Turton, Bart., of Felcourts. 

18. At Hill House, Caroline, widow of late Col. Wul Duncan, Hon. E.I.C.*s 
service, Bengal 

At Lower Tooting, Matilda Ann,, widow of the late Philip Crowe, Esq. 
Bengal cavalry. 

19. At Blackheath, the Hon. Henry Legge. 

23. At Berkeley-square, the Hon. Hug^ Lindsay, brother to the late and 
uncle to the present Earl of Balcarres, and a Director of the E.I.C* 

Laiefy. At Mill-hill, Elizabeth, wife of John Innes, commander late maritime 
service Hon. E.I.C. 


SHIPPING. 

areivals. 

March 29. — Mary Barbara, Bengal ; Indian, Mauritius and Falmouth* 
Aprils.— Geon/iaini, St. Helena, Dungeness (for Holland); Eaale, China, 
Bristol— 4. Stag, Bengal, Cork ; Mary Ann, China, Cork ; Austrma, Bengal, 
Liverpool ; Spe^, Mauritius, Falmouth. — 5. Seringapatam, Bengal, Wey- 
mouth ; Dublin, New South Wales, Kingsbridge ; Ino, Bengal, Liverpool. — 
6. Jane, Launceston, Penzance; Tigris, Ceylon, Dartmouth; Ivanhoe, China, 
Liverpool; Zoe, Mauritius, Cork; Diamond, Bengal, Salcombe; Britannia, 
Bengal, Salcombe ; Pink, Bombay, Clyde ; Ann, Angra Pequena, Clyde ; Julies, 
China, Portland; John Cree, Singapore, Portland; William Lee, Bengal, Port- 
land.— 8. Wa^er, China, Downs; British Queen, Mauritius, Downs; St, 
HeHer, New South Wales, London Docks ; Mountaineer and Aden, Ichiboe, 
Cove; Charlotte, Bengal, Portsmouth; EUzabeth Walker, Singapore, East- 
bourne; W, SJ*Hamilton, Siam, Eastbourne; Warrens, South Seas, Beachy 
Head. — 9. William Turner, Mauritius, Liverpool ; City of London, Mauritius, 
Brighton; Robert Clive, St Helena, Portland.— 11. f/rpeitf, Bengal, Downs ; 
^eetAoven, Bombay, Liveroool. — 12* Elknborough, Bengal, Plymouth; Cynthia, 
Batavia, Falmouth ; Goshawk, Mauritius, Falmouth ; Bartley, Coast of Africa, 
Falmouth, and Le Bonne Mere. — 13. Sussex, South Seas, Downs ; Euxine, 
Bombay, Torbay ; Hugh Walker, Manilla, Portsmouth ; Victoria, New Zea- 
land, Portsmouth. — 15. Herefordshire and Malabar Bombay; Essex, Bengal, 
Margate ; Lady Emma, Mauritius, Downs; WiUiam Jardine, China, Dover. — 
16. Jt^ Brown, Manilla, Cowes, Robert Ingham, Mauritius, Downs; Chris- 
tian, Singapore, Cowes; Northumberland, Bengal, Pauline; Houghton, Mauri- 
tius, Brighton ; Elizabeth Buckham, Adelaide, Folkstone ; Britannia,^ Ichiboe, 
Liverpool ; Ceylon, China, Falmouth ; Thomas Fielden, China, Liverpool ; 
Baron ofBramber, Ichiboe, Liverpool. — 17. Janet Wilson, Bengal, Downs.— 
18. Mona, Launceston," Falmouth ; George Buckham, Singapore, Liverpool ; 
Albion, Bengal, Liverpool— 19. Duke of Cornwall, Bengal, Hastings ; Lancas- 
ter, Bengal, Liverpool- 20. IngUhorough, China, Dover; WaverUg, China, 
Plymouth; Constant, New South Wfdes, Wight. — 22. Southampton, Bengal, 
Wight ; Hindoo, Bengal, Liverpool ; Janet Mtiir, and Maid of Mona, Coast of 
Africa, Cork ; Arguam, Bengal, Clyde ; Ahbar, Mauritius, Clyde ; Rowley, 
Ichiboe, Cork.— Midas, Bombay, Liverpool; Hortensia, Bengal, East- 
bourne; Bengal, Dover. — 2^* Hwmayoon, and Kimdiana, Bengal, 

Downs; Jos^ Porter, Ichiboe, Liverpool; Tartar, Mauritius, Fahnoutb. — 
2& Ariadne, China, Downs; Mertown, Bombay, Liverpool; Simon Taylor, 
China, Portsmoutli; Nith, Bengal, Liverpool; IsabsUa, Ichiboe, Cork.— 26* 
Bucephalus, Bengal, Falmouth; Fom, China, Salcombe; Coquette, St. Helena, 
Falmouth. 
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li'rom the Downs. —March 5. Ceylon^ New South Wales; Parknd, Ben- 
gal* — 6. Caroline^ South Seas ; Cambria, Newport and Madras.— 7. Margaretf 
Cape. — 8. John Knox, Bombay.— 9. Earl Durham, Bombay; Oriental, Bom- 
bay. — 11. Africa, Ceylon.— 12. Sophia, Bombay; Parsee, Bengal; Thames 
and Galatea, Cape; Tanjore, Bengal; Eamhler, Bordeaux and Mauritius; 
Rosalind, Coast of Africa.— 14. limandra, Bengal.— 15. Jane, Cape. — 17. 
FroUc, South Seas ; Samarang, Madras.— 18. Zephyr, St. Helens ; Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, Port Philip.— 21. Union, Cape; Nelson, New Zealand.— 22. CTni- 
com. Swan River ; Amelia MulhoUand, Ascension and Mauritius. — 23. Tam 
O' Shunter and John Davey, Cape ; Elizabeth and Jane, Launceston ; Olympus, 
Bombay.— 25. Bengal; Sarah Charlotte, Cape; Avoca, Mauritius. — 

April 1. Nautilus, Mauritius. — 3. Mellish, Madras ; Sea Nymph, Mauritius ; 
Robert Matthews, Hobart Town. 

From Cork. — March 31. Dale Park, Port Philip. — April 5. Fire Queen 
(steamer), Bengal, and put back to Liverpool 13ch, with damage to machinery. 
17. SL Vincent, New South Wales. 

From Plymouth. — April 24. Africa, Ceylon.— 20. Halifax, Ichiboe. 

From the Clyde. — March 30. Athol, Bombay. — April 2. Hannah Kerr, 
Bombay. — 3. Active, Ichiboe. — 17. Ellen, Singapore; Isabella Cooper, Bengal. 
—18. Nelson, Bombay. 

From Ramsgate.— April 7. — Susan, Cape. 

From Whitby. — April G. Ann, Cape. 

From Pentland Firth. — April 4, Marqarct and Ann (from Shields), New 
South Wales. 

From Shields. — April 15. Earl Durham, Bordeaux and Bengal.— 20. Lean* 
der, Mauritius and Hobart Town. — 23. Isabella, St. Helena. 

From Bristol. — April 17. Victoria, Bengal. 

From Marseilles. — April 15. Amy Ann, Mauritius. 

From Swansea.— April 19. Rachel, St. Helena. 

From Portsmouth.— March 28. Lloyds, Sydney. — City of Poonah, Cape and 
Madras.— April 9. Marquis of Bute, China.— 23, New South W'ales. 

From Yarmouth. — March 17. British Sovereign, Cape, Mauritius, and 
Ceylon. 

From Liverpool. — March 26. — Orisca, Hong Kong; Mary Ridktf, Calcutta; 
Chimera, Mauritius.— 28. Esther, Bengal; Britannia, Homhay \ Chimera, 
Mauritius ; Margaret, Victoria, Cape. — April 2. William Prowse, Hon, 
Kong.-^. Maia and Bahamian, China. — 5. Molson, Cape. — 6. Florakeer. 
Bengal ; Isabella Thou^pscm, Ceylon ; Rival, Cape; Alhambra, Cape and Aden, 
-fl. John Cock, Cape.— 8. Cordelia, Bengal, (put back and sailed 16); Leven* 
5tae, Angra.— 10. Syren, Bengal; Thomas Spark€S,^ow\)sy\ Fairfield, Cape. 
—15. Socrates, Cape; HopeivelL Cape ; Sarah Heston, Cape ; Sarah Fleming, 
Angra Pequena; Dynamene, Africa.— 19. Isaac, Ichiboe.— 21. Ellen, Bom- 
bay; Wild Irish Girl, Bombay.— 22. John M' Vicar, Bombay; Leonard Dob* 
bin, Ichiboe. — 25. Aden, China ; Lady Raffles, Ceylon. 

Froin Leith. — March 20. Fleetwood, Mauritius. — 22, Monarch, Bombay. — 
29. John Quinton, Cape. 

From Bordeaux.— March 27. Carribean, Bengal. 


PASSEKGIRS. 

Per Great Liverpool, from Southampton, to Malta and Alexandria. — Capt. 
Doria, Mr. Stone, Mrs. Stone, Lieut. Walker, Dr. Stuart, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Farquliar, Capt. Evatt, Mr. Gahen, Miss Ilaugb, Mrs. 
Spence, Mr. Soady, Mr. Evans, Capt. Ormsley, Mrs. Ormsley, and family; Mr. 
Heyman, Capt. Fenwick, Mr. Colebrook, Mr. Mullens, Mr, Hewett, Capt. 
Skipper, Mr. Cresswell, Miss Bachelor, Mr. Baird, Lieut. Hastings, -Mrs* 
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Seath and child, Miss Ormond, Mr. Evans, Mr. Shearburn, Mr. Blame, Dr. 
Philipi, Miss Bradshaw, Mr. Winter, Mrs. Mackenzie, Master Hewitt, Mr. E. 
G. Jones, Mr. A. B. Field. 

Per CUy of PoonoA.— Capt. and Mrs. Buchanan, Lieut, Frye, Dr. Heude 
Misses Dickson, Mrs. Bushby, Miss Muller, Messrs. Ford, Mayne, Water- 
neeyer, and Huiiter. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843.44. 


Date of leaving 
London. 


(vtd Manelllet.) 

Jan. 6, 1843 • • • 

ipeb. 6 

March4 _ . 

April 6 ,l^ay 13 

MayG 'JuneC< 


Arrived at Bombay. 
{vid Suez, Aden, Ac.) 


Feb. 14 (per aeopatra) 

March 15 (per AtaUmta) 

April 14 (per Victoria) 

(per Cleopatra) 
(per Seeoetris) 


June 6 July 7 {pet Victot‘ia}\ 

JulyG jAug. 7 (pet Sesoatris)] 

Aug. fi iScpt. 9 (per Atalanta)] 

Sept. 6 !Oct. 11 (per rictoWa) 

Oct. G Nov. 15 (per Cleopatra)] 

Nov. 4 iDec. 11 (per Hei*enlee) 

Nov. 15 13ec.23 {per Akbar] 

Dec. G 'Jan. 11 (per Atalanta] 

iJan. G, 1844* . . Feb. 11 (per VictoHa] 


Days to 
Bombay. 

Arrived at 
Madras. 

Days to 
Madras. 

■ 

Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions.) 

- 

Days to 
Calcutta. 

39 

Feb. 19 - 

44 

Feb. 23 

48 

37 

March 18 

40 

March 23 

45 

41 

April 20. . 

47 

April 23 

50 

37 

May 20 •• 

44 

May 23 

47 

31 

June 12. • 

37 

June 14 

39 

31 

July 14 . . 

38 

iJuly 17 

41 

32 

Aug. 15 . . 

40 

iAug.l8 ; 

43 

35 

Sept. 16 • . 

42 

Sept. 20 1 

47 

35 

Oct. 13*. . 

37 

‘Oct.l7* 

41 

40 

jNov. 21.. 

46 

Nov.24 

49 

37 

iDec. 17 .. 

43 

•Dec. 2U 

46 

38 

iDcc. 30 . . 

45 

Jan. 1 

47 

36 

Jan. 17 •• 

42 

Jan. 19 

1 44 

30 

jFelx 16 . . 

41 

Feb. 19 

I 



A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o'clock In the morning of 
the 1«C, and vid Marteillee on the evening of the 4th May. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay. 

Per Steamer to 
Suez. 



April 1.... 

] 







July 20 ^ 

j/jJIfJIlDll 










Jan.l, 1844 .... 
1 



1 puQQSSLaMEBBfli 



Anrlvcd in London 
vid Manrilles. 


|^rll7 

May 8- • 
June 5 
'July 3- . 
Aug. 2 
Lott . > 


g-S Arrived in London 
vid Southampton. 

l o" : .. 

36 April 11 (per Oriented) 

37 May 13« • • • (per Gr. Liverpool) 

35 Juno 10 (per Oriental) 

44 July 10- • • • (per Or, Liveipoot) 
44 Aug. 7 (per Oriental) 

46 jNov. 13 . . (per Gr. Liverpool) 

35 ;Nov. 13 • • (per Gr. JAverpooX) 

34 |Dec.8 (per OHenfa/j 

35 jJan. 15 

38 jFeb. 14 (per Orientol) 

36 March 13. '(per Gr. Liverpool) 

35 (Aprils ( per O rfeyifg/l 


* Letters from London, 6th Jan., reached Madras on the 14th, and Calcutto on the 18th Feb., 
by the ateamer Bentinck, 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PRO- 
BAHLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 

Siam 375 tons. Willmett... W.I. Docks ... May 8. 

Baaper 338 Thompson Lond. Docks... May 8. 

Jiiiary Catherine 385 •••••• Taylor...... St. Kat. Docks May 10. 

Britannia 497 Hardie Load. Docks... May 20. 

IHammid 572 ...... Taylor...... — June 1. 

SoMampton 971 Bowen £. I. Docks ... July 25. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Smnaapatam: 871 Voss £.1. Docks ... May 15. 

CtavOine (troops) 453 Norris May 20. 

ESri A oTough 1030 ..•••• Close ...... May 30. 

Wdkaby 1150 aeeeoe Toller — - May 31. 

FOR MADRAS. 

Favorita 400 ..•••• Malragren.. W.I. Docks ... May 20. 

Co»isfimt 550 •••••. Hemery ... £. I. Docks ... June 10. 

811 •••... Bird — — Aug. 10. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

ChoaUor 404 Edwards ... Lond. Docks.*. May 10. 

EarlChrey 571 Molison ... E. I. Docks ... May 12. 

Heme 877 Goss St. Kat. Docks May 20. 

John Cooper 660 ...... Finlay W.I. Docks .*. May 25. 

Stag 678 Young E. I. Docks ... June 1. 

Abyssinian 670 Bain — June 5. 

Hertfordshire 1365 Richardson. — July 1. 

Medabar 647 Pollock ... July 26. 

FOR CUINA. 

Cleopatra 377 Early St. Kat. Docks May 1. 

Royal Albert 550 Scanlan ... £. I. Docks ... May 22. 

St^ho 368 Dunlop ... W.I. Docks ... June 1. 

Hwmayoon 530 Madiellar . — Aug. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Arabia 360 Scelton ... W.LDocks ... May 5. 

Brunette 326 Cousins ... St. Kat. Docks May 

500 ...... Linton.....^ W.LDocks ... June 26. 

Ag r ipp ina 300 Rodgers ... Lond. Docks... July 25. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Stratford.^,,,,, 894 ...... Tdit Lond. Dodcs... May 7. 

Elizabeth 285 Law. St. Kat. Docks May 16. 

Montgfioree 293 Humble ... Lond. Docks... May 20. 

PauUne Houghton 242 Ratsey ... May 21. 

Oriental Queen 600 June 15. 

BatfyJEmma 135 Willdnson. June 30L 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Maidqf AKcant 120 Aslett Lond. Docks... May 4. 

Robert (Xae 160 ...... Mercer ... — — May 30 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. VIII. 

Few subjects connected with India^ — ^whicli has attracted much 
public attention during the last five years, — have excited more inte- 
rest in this country than the recall of Lord Ellenborough from tho 
Ciovernincnt of India, by tho unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors, at the close of last month.* This interest was not dimi- 
nished when it became known that the step was not only not 
approA'cd of by Her Majesty's Government, but was regarded by at 
least one member of that Government, whose opinion possesses in 
many respects the most weight, as an act of great indiscretion, — 
as the most indiscreet exercise of power ho had ever known.'' 
The event seemed to create for a time an undefinable species of 
apprehension in the public mind ; India Stock became almost unsale- 
able in the market; people imagined that the Court of Directors had' 
hoisted the standard of rebellion against the Government, and 
inten<led to agitate for a repeal of the charter. The ignorance which ‘ 
generally prevails respecting the distribution and limitation of power 
in tho oomj)licatod machine of government to which British India is 
subjected, may bo pardonable ; but how shall we find an excuse for 
such ignorance in a learned peer, supposed to be another Archbishop 
Tostatus, who knew every thing? Lord Brougham, a legislator, 
who was not only a member of the House of Peers, but a prominent 
coadjutor of the Government, when the last Charter Act passed,, 
gravely professed his entire ignorance that the power of removing 
tho Governor-General of India was vested in the Court of Directors, 
which be thought must have been an oversight in framing the 
Act," for “any thing so absurd he had never met with in all his 
rca<ling.*’ It follows, therefore, that Lord Brougham thinks it the 
hciglit of absurdity that a body or department of functionaries, 
intrusted by Parliament w ith tho Government of India, and respon- 
sible for itsgood government, w'hich body or department has not the 
absolute and uncontrolled appointment of tho Governor-Goneral, 
should have the absolute power of recalling him if they disapprove 
of his acts. We can only conjecture that the real design of the 
Whig measure of 1833 was to take aw^ay all authority whatever 
from the Court an<l transfer it to tho Ministers, and that Lord 
Brougham had forgotten that that design had not been fully 
realized. 

* The molutlon was passed ou tbelUth of Ap^ and immediately communioaied to the Govern* 
ment. but It was not generally known till it became the subject of notice In both Houses of Pan»- 
liament on the 26 th. 
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This conjecture is in some measure supported by one item in the 
“ Paper of Hints,” upon which the new charter was to be based, to 
the following effect : Appointment of Governors subject, as now, to 
the approbation of the King; but the Board to have a veto on tho 
recall: the same with regard to the Commanders of the Forces.” 
But the “ absurdity” of making the Court responsible for acts done 
by agents over w'hom they could have had no control seems to 
have discouraged the framers of tho Act from persisting in this 
usurpation ; and in Mr. Grant's letter of 27th May, 1833, ho says : 

It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government to insist upon 
that suggestion.” The complaints made by the opponents of the 
new charter, that all real power was transferred by it from tlio 
Court to the Board of Control, — ^that “there were only two powerful 
functionaries, the Governor-General of India and the President of 
the Board of Commissioners, upon whom the fate of India must 
thenceforward mainly depend,”* — ^were met by appeals to this 
very power of recall, which afforded, it was said, to tlie Court a 
control over their own officers. Sir J. Carnac, one of the Direc- 
tors who favoured the Whig measure, rested his concurrence 
expressly on the ground that “ the Court of Directors would bo 
possessed of all tho powers which they then exercised to enable them 
to discharge, with honour to themselves and with benefit to India, 
the great and important trust of its administration and lliat “ they 
are to have the power of recalling any functionary, high or low, 
free from any veto on the part of the Board.”t The power, there- 
fore, of “removing, recalling, and dismissing” any Governor-General, 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, “at their will and pleasure,” 
expressly confirmed to the Court of Directors by the Charter Act of 
1813, M'as not repealed, but retained, by that of 1833. 

The policy of taking away this important function from the Court 
of Directors, merely because] they have exercised it in opposition to 
the wishes of her Majesty’s IVlinisters, is very like withdrawing a trust 
because the trustee has properly exercised it. The question which 
will be hereafter considered and determined is, whether Lord EUen- 
borough’s conduct justified his recall ; if it did^ it is very clear that 
the public interests would have suffered but for this power being 
lodged in the hands of the Directors, who, finding the Ministers 
. averse to condemning their colleague, boldly and patriotically under- 
took the invidious office of recalling him. If it should turn out that 
the measure was unnecessary, still the evil (confined in a great mea- 
s^ to the individual recalled) is far less than that of permitting 
maladministration where its consequences may be so serious. 

• Ifr, Tttdmfi P»ptr« ISth Aiiguit« 1833. t Camacfi 96th July, 1833* 
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There is an apparent plausibility in the objection to the proceed- 
ing of the Court, that only the ^cret Committee are cognizant of 
the instructions of the Government upon certain important points, 
and, therefore, that the Court are, perhaps, acting in the dark. 
But, besides that this argument, if admitted, would practically render 
the Court's power of recall nugatory, the Secret Committee have 
concurred with the other members of the Court in the measure, 
which was not adopted without full communication with her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and non constat that the ground of recall may 
not be a matter respecting which the whole Court would bo in pos- 
session of ample materials for decision. 

In the absence of authentic information upon the subject, it 
would be unjust to all parties to speculate upon what the precise 
ground may be. With respect to the policy of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, wo have all along considered that, althougli bold, perhaps 
haziirdous, and to bo vindicated only on the plea of strong neces- 
sity, it will bear rigorous criticism. The measures adopted by 
him with reference to the ill-fated expedition into Affglianistan have 
undergone the most jealous scrutiny ; yet tho utmost extent of the 
censure cast upon them by his political adversaries at home was, 
that he was “ too cautious,”— -that, at the moment when one false 
step, or one rash movement, might have placed our Eastern empire 
in jeopardy, he was rather too cautious. Before Lord Ellenborough 
could be rightly accused of over-caution, in his embarrassing posi- 
tion, it should have been shown that some evil consequence had 
arisen from excess of caution, or at least that the same result would 
have been more advantageously secured by less ; otherwise, the 
advocates of Lord Ellenborough might fairly allege, that, but for 
such a degree of caution, the result would have been different, and 
might have been calamitous. 

In the next great measure of Lord Ellenborough’s administration, 
the occupation of Scinde, he is charged with an opposite quality, — 
rashness,— and a violent outcry has been raised against him for the 
cruelty, oppression, and injustice with which he treated the unfor- 
tunate Ameers of Scinde. It is impossible to ascertain, and there- 
fore useless to inquire, how much of the opposition which this 
measure has provoked is to be attributed to sincere conviction, and 
how much to political partisanship and personal motives. Wo are- 
aware, for it has been avowed, that all the members of the Court 
of Directors do not approve of it. But one thing is certain, that 
so violent an act as the deposition of a sovereign prince in India 
by the ruling Govemo]>-Generdl never took place without exciting 
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a similar outcry more or less intense. The principles of interfer- 
ence on our part are ill-defined ; there is no code of international 
law applicable to the relations of the British Government and the 
native states of India, and there is always a strong and generous 
syiupathy felt by the public at homo towards the weaker and suf- 
fering party, so that few such acts escape condemnation. But 
measures of this decisive character must be judged of upon prin- 
ciples very difterent from those which regulate our iiitcrconrso with 
Jiuropean powers. 

The cause which has compelled, and will continue beyond all others 
to compel us, to increase our dominion (ol)serves Sir John Malcolm),* 
'lies deep in the character of our power. We have, wlienever our autho- 
rity is in (piestion, no retreat ; our situation is unlike that of national 
government, which is associated in language, prejudices, habits, and 
Ji'eligion with the people it governs : this want of natural root in the 
soil forces us to adopt a course of action which a state ditFcrcntly cir- 
cumstanced might avoid. The necessity of not injuring the impression 
upon which the very foundation of our authority rests, obliges Govern- 
ment to carry through at all hazard every dispute and contest : our 
name and ascendancy must be supported, and victory must on any 
terms be obtained ; for we cannot long exist if our strength lie even 
doubted. 

Ever since our anus expelled European competitons from the 
continent of India, and imparted strength to our government there, 
and especially since the virtual transfer of the Mogul authority to 
our hands, it has been the practice, if not the rule, to consider ours 
as the paramount power in India; and all our diplomatic relations 
with the native states have been based upon that assumption. 

There is nothing humiliating in the relation," as Manjuess 
Hastings observed in his Summary, since a paramount power in 
India has been for centuries a notion so familiar, that the existence 
of such an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable." 
Our transactions with the native states of India must, therefore, bo 
guided by maxims of policy, in which natural equity should be recon- 
ciled with a regard for our own security. This doctrine may sound 
strangely ; it may seem repugnant to justice that the British 
Xlovemment of India should claim a right of intervention in the 
affairs of native states when its own safety is at hazard, and be at 
liberty to assume the sole power of determining when such a case 
has occurred. But this is unavoidable where there is no equality 
between the two parties, and no means of arbitration. 

The position of Lord Ellenborough with regard to Sciudo was 

* Msmoir of Ccntnl Indfai, ?ol. U. p.887. 
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this. He found that state in the condition of almost depcndancy 
upon the British Government. The Ameers had renounced by 
treaty the highest rights of sovereignty, which they had transferred 
to that Government. At the close of an unsuccessful contest with a 
power of which Scindo was once a tributary, he discovered that the 
Ameers had been in treacherous communication with our enemies, 
and that a spirit pervaded not only them but their Beloochc troops, 
nominally their servants but really their masters, hostile to our in- 
terests, and which, in the event of war between us and the Affghans 
or the Sikhs, might be attended with serious consequences to the 
paramount power of India. By the spirit and intent of our treaty 
with the Ameers, they were bound to abjure all hostility against us, 
and to consult our interests even in preference to their own. Whe- 
ther the series of treaties by whicli the Ameers were ultimately 
reduced to this condition can be vindicated from the charge of en- 
croachiiient, is beside the present question : Lord Ellenborough 
found them in that condition. He was constrained, in order to enforce 
the obligations which they had disregarded, to impose more strin- 
gent ones. He was compelled, as Sir John Malcolm says, to carry 
the matter through at all hazards,** and ‘‘ to obtain victory on any 
terms.” The Ameers, voluntarily, or by compulsion of their army, 
staked their remaining authority for the chance of recovering what 
they had parted with, and losing it, they seem to have been prepared 
for the lot which befell them. The appropriation of Scinde, after 
the victories which threw it into our hands, was the only prudent 
j)olitical course which the Governor-General could have pursued : 
we express this opinion with the more sincerity, because we believe 
that, in a fiscal and an economical view, the acquisition will bo 
unproductive. 

If the policy of Lord Ellenborough towards Scinde is not ob- 
noxious to censure, still less, in our opinion, is that which he em- 
braced in the more recent case of Gwalior. In a succeeding article 
we have detailed, with some minuteness, the transactions of the 
court of that state, which led to the invasion of its territory by the 
Indian government, and neither as respects the right of interference, 
the motives of it, or the result, can we discern any thing in the 
proceedings of the Governor-General incompatible with justice and 
expediency. 

First, as regards the right of interference. By the treaty of 
Boorhanpoor, the British Government of India contracted to defend 
Scindiah and his successors froqi foreign and domestic enemies, 
rebels, and exciters of disturbance in his dominions, and, at his re- 
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quisition, to aid in punishing and reducing to obedience those who 
opposed his authority. The tender age and helpless position of the 
present prince, a boy of nine years of age, whilst they disabled him 
from demanding aid, under the treaty, increased his claim to it, and 
the usurpation of the Bada Khasjee, in the name of the young 
ranee, was alono a sufficient exigency to satisfy the terms of the 
treaty. 

Tlie motives of the interference, besides the one just mentioned, 
are to be found in the disordered condition of the state, the presence 
of a mutinous army of 30,000 men within six days* march of Agra, 
with a formidable artillery, capable of acting upon our communica- 
tions in the event of our forces being employed on the Sutlej, and 
the necessity of having a government at Gwalior that could maintain 
order upon the frontiers adjoining the most unsettled parts of the 
British territories. 

The result of the intervention has not been a seizure of territory, 
but the extinction of those evils which destroyed the efficiency of 
the Mahratta government. The usurping minister has been removed 
to a place where alone he can be prevented from renewing his dan- 
gerous intrigues ; the mutinous battalions have been disbanded, and 
the administration has been placed in prudent bands, under guaran- 
tees that will secure it from abuse. 1 feel satisfied,’* observes the 
Governor-General, addressing the Secret Committee, ^‘^that you will 
concur with me that, in concluding the new treaty, the Government 
has shewn justice and forbearance, and that the tendency of its en- 
gagements is to re-establish the state of Scindiah, to place the 
relations of the two states on a permanent and satisfiwtoiy footing, 
and to realize all the views entertained by Marquess Wellesley 
when the treaties of Sirjee Anjengaum and Boorhanpoor were 
negotiated.'* 

The now treaty (of the 13th January, 1844) stipulates that the 
revenues of certain districts shall be appropriated to the maintenance 
of the British subsidiaiy force in the Gwalior territories ; that a sum 
of 26 lacs for arrears of debt and ejq>enses of the late hostilities 
shall be paid by the maharajah ; that the milita^ force of his high- 
ness shall not exceed 6,000 men ; that, during the minority of the 
maharajah, the persons intrusted with the administration of the go- 
vernment shall act upon the advice of the British resident in all 
matters wherein suck advice shall be offered, and that no change shall 
be mado in the persons intrusted with the administration without the 
consent of the resident, and the members of the council of regency 
are named in the treaty. 
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. Some ntay be and are of opinion that the objects contemplated by 
Lord Ellenborough could have been attained without having recourse 
to arms ; but they can have read the documents with little attention. 
After the resident had retired from Gwalior, and the Governor- 
General had made a strong and explicit declaration of his sentiments 
to the Mahratta government, he had exhausted all his artillery of 
negotiation. “ Although I did all that was in my power," the Go- 
vernor-General observes, to prevent a conflict, I cannot but feel 
that our victories in the conflicts which havo occurred have more 
materially contributed to our reputation and to our strength than 
would have done any settlement of affairs obtained through nego- 
tiation alone, unsupported by the demonstration of force." 

But, having thus vindicated the policy of Lord Ellenborough, it 
does not, therefore, follow that we condemn the Court of Directors, 
who may havo substantial and suffleient reasons for the removal of 
their high ofl^cer, and if so, they were bound to take that step, un- 
usual and painful as it may be. These reasons may not appear upon 
the face of the documents before the public ; they may not havo 
reference to any of the occurrences to wliich they relate. It is easy 
to conceive that there may be grounds of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Court, arising from incongruity of views between them and 
their Governor-General, which have reference not to acts, but to 
modes of action ; or not to the past, but to the future. It is not 
without the bounds of probability to suppose that these discordant 
views are irreconcilable, and that the Governor-General, with a full 
conviction that his views are right, and that they are approved by 
her Majesty's advisers, determined to carry them out without the 
sanction, and in opposition to the orders, of the Court of Directors. 
In such a case, the Court could have no alternative but to make 
a surrender of their authority whilst they were compelled to retain 
their responsibility, or to remove a servant who deemed it to be his 
duty to disobey them. These arc imaginary cases, put merely to 
shew that, although , the past policy of Lord Ellenborough may not 
in itself be blameable, the exercise of the power placed in the hands 
of the Directors may nevertheless be entirely exempt from thejmpu- 
tation of injustice, rashness, or even indiscretion. 

We have upon former occasions suggested the inexpediency of 
transferring to the oflSice of Govemor-Genenil a person filling the 
office of President of the Board of Control, chiefly upon the ground 
that it might interfore with the respective duties of the Board and 
the Court, and lead to a complaisance or concession on one side or 
the other, which is not favourable*to an independent exercise of the 
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duty of selection. A President of tlio Board, intent upon acquiring 
the high post of Governor-General of India, might have means of 
influencing, if not controlling, the choice of the Court ; and whether 
this should be effected by undue concession or by gentle coercion^ 
it would be equally at variance with the theory of the Indian 
system of ailministration. It is politic and discreet not to throw 
any temptation of this kind in* the way of public functionaries, but 
to protect their virtue from even suspicion. There is, however, 
another consideration which renders such an appointment improper^ 
or at least inconvenient. It produces a sudden change of relations, 
which may be unaccompanied by a change of feelings. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control is, practically, the head of the Indian 
administration at home ; the Court of Directors arc, in some respects, 
practically, his instruments. By his transfer to the Governor- 
Generalship, he becomes the servant of the Court, and it is difficult 
for him not to carry out to his government the feelings towards the 
Court which actuated him whilst President of the India Board. 
An individual accustomed to issue orders to the Court cannot bo 
placed in a post where he is required to execute their commands, 
without something like repugnance, where those commands are not 
in perfect unison with his own views and opinions. 

We have been able to devote so much of our lleview this month 
to one topic, owing to the absence of subjects in the last intelligence 
from the East which invite prominent notice. 

The movements of the Governor -General were watcdicd by the 
Anglo-Indian community wdth an interest which it seems difficult 
to disconnect from the great measure which w'as at that time under 
consideration at home. Upon his Lordship's return to Calcutta, 
February 26tli, he received the customary address of congratulation, 
which was seasoned wdth what appears to have been intended as 

advice." The address concludes thus : 

The presence of the head of this colonial empire at the seat of govern- 
ment is so essential in every way to its prosperity, us to make it but 
natural that we should bear even his necessary absence with something 
like impatience, and hail his return wdtli the warmest expression of 
satisfaction. That your Lordship’s residence amongst us may be con- 
tinued ; — that no state emergency may again dihnand your personal 
care in other parts of this wide territory, must alw’ays be our earnest 
desire. It will be our study to make that residence as much a matter of 
choice as it is of public expediency. 

His Lordship evidently regarded this sentiment in the light in 
which we have put it, from the courteous rebuko it drew from him. 

It is necessary," he observes, that the head of the government 
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should place liiniself wherever bis presence may, at the time, appear 
to be calculated to produce most benefit to the general interests of 
the empire, and I must never allow any personal consideration to 
interfere with the performance of this public duty.” 

At an entertainment given to Lord Ellenborough by tlie civil 
service of Bengal, his Lordship is said to have referred to some 
opposition he had met with, which he had hitherto put down, and 
was determined in future to ‘‘ beat down.” One of the best-in- 
formed newspapers of Calcutta suggests, in the form of a conjecture^ 
that the opposition which lifs Lordship had experienced, but did not 
fear, was that of the Court of Directors ; adding — 

Some of those wlio have recently returned from England, and who, 
when there, had opportunities of hearing the murmurs of discontent which 
echo through the chambers of Leadenhall Street, do relate that the 
letters to and from our Governor-General, within the last eighteen 
months, have been characterized by any thing but friendliness and 
courtesy, and they strongly recall to mind the days when Col. Clive 
wrote to his honourable masters in terms which we would rather not 
quote, but which must be familiar to every reader of Mill. 

The political state of India, after the undulations of successive 
storms, is traiupiil. Scinde is quiet, ami the troops are recovering 
from the disease which had tilled the hospitals. The Punjab, though 
unsettled in itself, — for Ilcera Sing, surrounded by mischievous 
spirits, and having an army which must bo rather a source of appre- 
hension than of confidence, appears little likely to maintain his 
power, — manifests no hostile intentions towards us. At Gwalior, 
although Ram Rao Phalkee«a, the chief of the council of regency, 
was unpopular, is free from any sym])toni of political disorder 
which would call for further interposition. The Mahratta boys, it 
appears, had enacted the battle of Maharajpoor, some of them per- 
sonating the principal agents on both sides, perhaps not without a 
few indications of popular satire. This proceeding may be a more 
dangerous one than a representation of the battle of Waterloo by 
the boys of the military school at Chelsea, and the Gwalior authoritiesr 
have viewed it as a kind of petty treason. 

The only unpleasant part of the intelligenco from India is that 
which relates to tfte insubordination of five native Bengal regi- 
ments, who refused to march to Scinde, — a subject wo noticed last 
month. The loyal spirit exhibited by other regiments, and above 
all, the issue of a general order granting extra-allowances to the 
troops on the Indus, will, we cannot doubt, subdue this discontent, 
which evidently has no other source than those pecuniary solicitudes 
which haunt jevery native of India, 

Ariat.«/ourn.N.S.yoL.III.No.l4. B 
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THORNTON’S “GAZETTEER OF THE NORTH-WEST OF 

INDIA.”* 

This work, the fruit of great labour, and in its style and arrange- 
ment a pattern, comprises a prodigious quantity of original informa- 
tion, for the contents are not gleaned merely from publidied works, 
but considerable additions aro made from sources not accessible to the 
public. "Every published book known or supposed to contain 
information relating to the countries treated of has been consulted ; 
the examination has not been confined to English works, it has been 
extended to those written in the languages of the Continent, works 
never translated, and in this country comparatively unknown.”— 
« Under the authority of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, the treasures of their vast collections have been opened 
for the purpose of the present work, and from the researches thus 
sanctioned its chief value is derived.” 

The manner in which the materials have been digested is thus 
Stated by Mr. Thornton ; — 

The heads kept in view, in framing the account of a country, pro- 
vince, or large territorial division, are, first, the name or names by 
which it is known, and the etymology, if ascertainable or important. 
Secondly, its local situation, the latitude and longitude of the extreme 
points, length and breadth in English miles, and superficial extent in 
square miles. Thirdly, its physical characteristics, mountains, rivers, 
elimat^ soil, geology^, zoology, botany, &c. Fourthly, economic cir- 
cumstances, agriculture, commerce, mining, and the means of advancing 
those operations; roads, canals, 8cc. Fifthly, statistical social, and 
political circumstances, not embraced in the foregoing heads ; popula- 
tion, language, manner;^ religion, form of government, civil arrange- 
ments, military organization. Sixthly, the principal cities, towns, for- 
tresses, and public establislmients. Seventhly, the history and antiqui- 
ties of the country or district, wherever they may present any points 
either useful, interesting, or curious. In framing the descriptions of 
dtiefi^ towns, villages, and stations, it has been sought to fix their 
ndative positions with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit, 
with the greatest practicable brevity, all that is known respecting them. 

The numerous authorities are cited in the margin, and the 
proper names are frequently given in the original characters. In the 
Appendix axe- routes actually performed and recorded for 

official pnzposda^ and an excellent map is prefixed to the first volume. 
It is, in sifort, a work which it is difficult to estimate too highly. 

* AGMMflftbiGonntriflia^aocnttoladUooUMNarthpWesti iMtadiiigSIndek 
klttf IWoedwtta, Uw PuDjtb, and die ndghbouring StatM. Compiled by tbe auUiorifcy ot Uia 
Cewt of IMi od a srof thS B aet-lndla Company, and chiefly from doemnente In their poeieii i o n . 
By Epwabd TboMTOT, Eiq. iBSTob. LoodOB, IBM. W. H. ABiadKCOi 
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OUTSTATION LIFE. 

BY MRS. POSTANS. 

I THINK it will be generally acknowledged by all experienced in the 
matter, that the farther persons are removed from the presidencies in 
India, the happier and more tranquil is their every-day life, and the 
more do they become attached to the country of their adoption. There 
may be many more reasons for this fact than can readily be explained^ 
varying, as they must do, with reference to the views, tastes, and occu- 
pations of individuals ; but junong the chief arc freedom from con- 
straint, sociality induced by circumstances, and the intelligence and 
inquiry caused by the scenes of Indian life wliicli there surround us* 
Annoyances are unquestionably to be found in an out station and its 
duties, as elsewhere ; thus the intimate acquaintances of three years’ stand- 
ing may be suddenly separated by military requisitions, or there may be 
outpost duty, which takes the Benedict from his comfortable bungalow^ 
or the bachelor from his mess, to place him in a solitary tent on a 
desert plain, perhaps, with little recreation beyond that of cleaning his 
gun and hunting for wild duck, for, perhaps, months together ; and yet 
the sufferer would be little disposed to exchange such a position for the 
paradings, full-dress, fort-guards, heavy duty, and heavier etiquette, of 
the presidency. 

Solitude, indeed, forms the chief objection to outpost duty, and the 
reason of this is obvious. Leisure in India has not the amusements 
which wait upon it in a more civilized land ; on the contrary, we de- 
pend much upon society to relieve the monotony which would other- 
wise become tedious ; and thus, on the mornings march, in the cool 
evening hours, and during the burning noontide, which forbids all exer- 
cise, sociality is indispensable : and perhaps it is as much from the 
gratification so received as from any other cause, that we always hear 
India well spoken of by all who have long left its shores, and that the 
mind of the once resident under her glowing skies turns, even when 
surrounded by all the excitement, brilliancy, and pleasure to be found 
in the gay circles of his native land, to thoughts of India, and the 
companionship of the many friends whose kindly chat and pleasant 
anecdote whiled away hours which climate and solitude might other- 
wise have rendered intolerable. 

The absence of such an advantage is, therefore, a real privation; 
and yet even with every thing against us, it is remarkable with what 
swiftness time in India seems to flit from our grasp. It is, perhaps, the 
monotony both of our leisure and of our amusements which produces 
this effect ; as, in England, we may all hnd occasion to observe how 
much longer the duration of time appears when passed in the acquire^ 
ment of new ideas by means of study or travel, than a similar period 
spent in the routine of common, every-day occupations ; and it is this^ 
I think, which explains why, akhough we Anglo-Indians rise at the 
dawn of day, and have little occupation tUL its dose^ its hours ace 
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nevertheless seldom tedious^ while in after-years, when our Indian 
sojourn is reconsidered,, it ever appears to have been a brief and 
happy one. 

Life in an Indian ontstation is, indeed, as simple a one as can well 
be imagined ; but perhaps it is the very absence of both excitement and 
care that forms its most valuable characteristic. Its pleasures also are 
peculiarly its own, and even the most accomplished, learned, and intel- 
lectual among us will own, that not only do they find their morning 
and evening rides eminently agreeable, although perfonned round the 
same race-course, but that they feel a certain degree of triumph when 
succeeding in their attempts to rear geraniums beside gold mohur 
bush^, and to supersede nole-kole and Wiiiyals with caulitlowers and 
green peas. ‘ 

Then again, we have commonly a good library, under tiie personal 
charge of an individual who combines the callings of artillery-sergeant, 
chaplain’s clerk, sexton, an<l bibliomanist ; and although the maga- 
zines arc a little late, particularly during the rains — an advantage to 
the reputation of the authors of continuous articles, which perhaps read 
better after an interval of thirty days* rest than in fast succession — ^and 
although the novels may be the woi'se for a few months’ ago, as mo- 
dern novels, like weak Bordeaux clarets, are not made to' keep — still 
the very waiting for them gives a zest to their perusal, which the Lon- 
don subscriber to a fashionable library well might envy. In conse- 
quence, however, of our being usually compelled to frame our list of 
bookseller’s orders either from the titles of books or the criticisms of the 
journals, questions often arise on the matter ; yet as all }vublic bodies 
suffer from intestine wars as Avell as station book-clubs, tlie less sur- 
prise will be felt at this ; and although excited bachelors have been 
known to find a safety-valve for their discussion in an angry recom- 
mendation that there should be " a cookery-book,” the “ World of 
Fashion,” and a •‘Family Shakespear,” yet they do not in earnest 
mean to leave the matter as they say they will, “ to the ladies,” but 
soon arrange it very amicably among themselves. I I'emember many 
amusing mistakes that occurred in consequence of ordering out books 
on the plan of having taken good counsel on their titles ; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Diversions of Purley^ which we all thought a 

Christmas Eve ” kind of book, which would be a charming fund of 
entertainment for long, hot days, and evening sociable parties ; a mis- 
take, of which its crabbed mathematical hieroglyphics dismally con- 
vinced us, too late for either the secretary’s or the subscribers’ patience. 

But mistakes and annoyances of a minor kind, the greater, perhaps, 
from the suspense, anxiety, and expectation that precede them, must 
necessarily be of very frequent occurrence when far removed from 
either of the presidencies, which form the great base-lines, as it were, of 
civilization and assistance. It often occurs, for example, that two or 
three most interesting packing-cases of dress, saddlery, &c. arrive 
almost too late in the season to be forwarded to their owner at some 
distant spot ; the agent signifies tlxis by letter, and asks instructions ; 
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directions by return of post are then ^ivcn to send one (describing tJia£ 
containing some remarkably required article) by any means, and at 
any expense. A moiitli or two after this, the expectant oiitstationer is 
lolling on his eo^p, perusing the duliest book in the world, and one that 
he has turned over fifty times already, while tlie rain descends in 
spouts from the roof of his bungalow, and the old inungooze and her 
family arc scrambling about between the calico ceilings, when suddenly, 
on the plain before the window, he sees two coolies sheltered with coats 
of reeds, wh^ch make them look much like two old tortoises, bearing 
between them the long-desired box. The i*ain, the book, the mungooze, 
all are forgotten, and, long before the bangy coolies reach the gate, the 
head servant has brought a hainin^^^^and chisel to open the cas(^ and an 
old carving-knife tq. force the tii\; the CQolies set it dpwn with a ^^Bhnot 
jmiee htj sahib ” (it rains very fast), which ineansj freely translated, 
‘‘-we w’ant some money,” when, horror of horrors! it is found to be 
the wrong box, and, when wrenched open liy master and man, dis- 
closes sour bottled fruit, home-made, and consequently good for no- 
thing ; a score of sponges ; and a little mildewed pickled salmon* 
There is no exaggeration in this, for it happens to us all ; but although 
the reader may think it a trilling misery on paper, it is by no means so 
when endured in the porch of an outstation bungalow. 

A chance amusement, but often a very welcome one, is that which 
we derive from the bands of jugglers, wlio travel from station to 
station, displaying their skill at each for as long a time as it may prove 
profitable to tlicm. ^I'hese people are evidently of tlie Gypsey caste, that 
strange and unaltered branch of the great human family, whose lan- 
guage and habits, whether noted on the plains of India, the mountains 
of Spain, the lanes of England, or the deep valleys of Mexico, ever pre- 
sent the same characteristics. Address the itinerant tinker, whose dark- 
eyed wife may he preparing their midday meal among the primroses of 
a shaded hank, in the common langutu^c of Hindostan, and he under- 
stands you in a moment, wdiile his swarthy complexion, and peculiar 
expression of countenance, not less distinctive than that inherited by 
the sons of Israel, convince the stranger at once that the Gypsey of 
England claims lineage with the well-known Kalatnec of the East* 
Some specimens of the skill of these people have been exhibited in 
Europe, and even London audiences are familiar with the common 
Indian feats of ball-catching and sword-swallowing ; but these accora- 
]>lishments are the lowest in the ranks exhibited before the eyes of out- 
station idlers. 

I have seen, during my residence in Cutcli, which was a sort of high- 
road for such people between Sindh and Western India, numerous bands 
of these Kalatnees, and been entertained by them with feats of dexterity 
which may almost appear incredible. One, is that of placing a small 
lime on the breast, or between the lips, of a man, and then dividing it 
with one stroke of a sword ; a second, is for a man, armed with sword 
and shield, to climb a poll of extraordinary height, then balancing him- 
self upon it with one foot, to throw his body into violent action, as if 
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forcing or defending a breach, until liis heel only rested on the pole.*— 
This I have seen, and with such evidence, believe implicitly in the skill 
which they display in sowing mangoe-seed, raising the plant, growing 
the tree, producing the blossoms, and gathering the fruit, with about an 
bourns horticultural labour— a trick which, of course, can only be suc- 
Cfessful at one period of tlie year, and in a propitiously mangoe-producing 
locality. 1 have heard that notliing can be more beautiful than the 
affect of this trick, which is performed with a delicacy, expertness, and 
precision, worthy the talent of Herr Ddblcr himself. These Kalatnees 
are also good ventriloquists, and they can dance on the slack-rope, with 
a species of claw fastened to each foot like a pair of skates, perpendicu- 
larly disposed, or, on the tiglit-ropc, will work themselves along it, 
kneeling in a braaen b^n. The tvi^i is, that India is as much the 
foster-land of jug|:ling as Egyqit was of necromancy; and after con- 
sidering the ingenuity of the people, which is unparalleled, another 
explanation of the circiiinstance still remains, which is, the extraordi- 
nary suppleness of body and limb which distinguishes the Asiatic.. 
Ablution, anointing with oils, and constant gymnastic exercises produce 
tliis effect as an expected result, but their manner of applying it is 
peculiarly their own. 

Another great advantage of outstation life, is the more intimate 
acquaintance it affords us of Native society of variou.s kinds. And first 
in the class we may note the sepoys of the regiments doing duty iu such 
localities, the most interesting features, perhaps, that it presents. The 
Native soldier well deserves our admiration ; but to gain it, he must be 
known, and bis character and habits studied. The history of the sepoy 
is, 1 think, one of the most remarkable traits in the history of our 
empire in the East ; and when we consider his religious ami social pre- 
judices, combined with his physical inferiorities, one cannot be otherwise 
than inspired with the highest admiration of his contentment, courage, 
and fidelity ; and they who impugn either know little of those whom 
they so unjustly criticize. I love to see the calm, amiable sepoy, grow- 
ing into style and grace under the liands of his adjutant, until his cross- 
belts and pouch are not a hair’s breadth awry ; 1 love to see him in his 
loose and elegant native dress, of coloured silk and fine white muslin, 
with turban gracefully festooned with festal flowers, strolling through 
the camp-bazaar, smiling and chatting with all he meets ; I love to hear 
his strictures on liis European commanders, so full as they are of real 
knowledge of character and action, and of respect and contempt, so justly 
measured ; but most do I love to see him near his neighbour’s fii*e, his 
turban laid aside, and his whole being devoted to enjoyment, which 
he shews chiefly in a power of relating anecdotes or tales, perhaps 
capping those of his friends with others still better. In various positions 
of my veiy nomade life in India, I have often sat, a little withdrawn 
from our tent door, listening with amused ear to the tales told by our 
sepoy guard over their fire of dry grass and blazing wood, while the 
jackals barked in the distance, and the cold night-dews fell &8t ; and 
whilst doing soy I have wondered much that so illiterate and com* 
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mon-place a people as Asiatics of inferior rank seem to be, should yet 
delight so much in the exercise of fancy, and be so successful in their 
demands upon its rich resources* It is in such ways, and by such 
means, as these, however, that the character of a people may be studied 
and known through individual instances, when pathos is often discovered 
where all seemed harsh, and comic humour where all appeared apathetic 
dulness. We all know that bards, and also professional story-tellers^ 
have been ever celcbiated in the East, as the most necessary appendages 
to the courts and retinues of princes, and a very luxurious addition they 
must prove to all other luxuries ; for wliat can appear more delightful, 
dunng the hours of a long hot da}^, than to loll on cool mats, and, while 
fanned by punkahs dipped in rosewater, to listen to a soft harmonious 
voice repeating to us .new editions of the Arabian Rights ! But such 
pleasures are for the rich, and were it not that every* Asiatic, from the 
village barber to the prince, has the same accomplishment, the hours 
from eve to midnight would hang heavily enough on the poor man, who 
has neither mat, rose-water, nor bard. As I always fancy that any 
subject, however trifling, that casts any illumination on human charac- 
ter, is interesting, perhaps the reader may be amused, as I was, by 
hearing a story with which a fine, liandsomc Ilindostan sepoy amused 
a party of his comrades on one bright moonlight night, as we were all 
sitting on the open plain, surrounded by giain-fields, and our favourite 
horses comfortably clad for the night, picketed before our tents. 

‘‘ SonOf humara (^listen, my brother’), said the sepoy, casting hia 
arm over the shoulder of the comrade who was lounging on the ground 
by liis side : — A bird-catcher netted a little sparrow, and as he held it, 
the bird opened his beak and said, * Pray, let me go : what good can my 
imprisonment do you ? if you sell me, no one will give two pice for me ; 
but if you will promise to let me go, I will give you three lessons of 
wisdom, by which you may make a fortime, both for yourself, and for 
the hutcha bxUcha^ (family). The fowler consented, and the agreement 
made, the sparrow replied, ^ These, then, are my lessons : never regret 
what is irretrievably gone ; never believe that which seems improbable ; 
and never expose your disappointments to the world.’ Grateful for so 
much sound advice, the bird-catcher opened his hand, and the happy 
little sparrow flew off to the spray of a neighbouring ber tree, wher^ 
having plumed her feathers with an air of triumph — Foolish man/ 
quoth she, * 1 have a pearl in my crop weighing a tola ; hadst thou 
killed me, how great had been thy treasure 2 ’ Hearing this, the man 
broke forth into loud lamentations on his loss, and when liis disappoints 
ment had a little vented itself, the little bird exclaimed, * Alas 2 alas ! 
what are my lessons worth, when, at the first temptation, thou hast for- 
gotten all ? Did 1 not tell thee never to regret what was irrecoverably 
gone ? and the west wind is easier to catoh again than L Did I not tell thee 
never to believe what was improbable? and how should 1, whose whole 
body does not weigh half a tola, carry a pearl of double my own weight 
in my crop ? Did I not tell thee tb conceal thy disappointments ? and 
here thou hast tom thy hair, and bawled so loud in thine anger, that 
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the neighbours gather round us. Alas ! alas ! can experience only make 
men wise K’ ” 

The story met with loud applause. “ Shah hash ! shah hash (‘well 
done ! well done!*) exclaimed the listenei*s ; and tlicn a Mahratta, who 
w-as employed in folding the plaits of his thick glossy hair around the 
Comb which supported them beneath his cap, iiicpiircd if any of them 
had ever heard the story witliout an end, told l>y the jeincedar to the 
Peishwah. It was altogether new ; so, after the kaliun had been passed 
round, the Mahratta began his tale. 

^‘Tlie Peishwah,” said ho, ‘Miad a beautiful daughter, as fair as 
Bhowanee, and as graceful in form as the young acacia ; but the king, 
her father, loved her the more, perhaps, Ijiat she was his only daughter ; 
and, although she avjTs surroundeid ^uiitors, Jie^ declared that none 
should win her to his harem but he who could tell a story without end, 
and those wlio failed should expiate tlieir presumption by the sword, 
and their heads should adorn the battlements of the fort. ^lany tales 
W’erc told ; and though for many hours the courtiers listened, and the 
king frowned and quaffed his kusumba draught, still, as did tlie smoke 
from the hookah of the prince, the tales of the suitors ceased, and many 
heads crowned the royal tower ; until, at length, a young and Jiandsomc 
youth, blooming as Crishna, knelt before the kijig, and, from the outer 
edge of the carpet of respect, craved his attention. ‘May it please 
your highness,’ said the stranger, ‘a great merchant had a held of 
grain, and he Iniilt a storehouse to secure it, but the rats got in, some 
thieves also, and both stole and devoured the grain. The lUi rchant built 
another, like the topes (burial-places) of Scciinder’s (Alexander’s) 
chiefs : it was of stone, with walls to the skies, and only a little hole at 
the top to look in at ; and the merchant yielded up hU heart to joy, for 
lie thought liimself secure. But a flight of locusts came, and flew in at 
the little hole, and tliey began to devour his grain ; so the merchant sent 
for the nakaras, tomtoms, and sitarrs, and placed the musicians round 
the walls, to frigliten out the locusts’ — (‘ Well,’ said the king) ‘ and the 
musicians played loudly, and louder still, and, at length, a locust flew 
— (‘Well V inquired the king), — ‘ and soon another* — (‘ Well, well ; 
proceed’) ; — ‘ and, again, one more and the youth continued his list of 
locusts, until the cup-bearer fell asleep, and the kaliuns of the courtiers 
dropped from their hands ; tlie king had slept, was awake again, yet 
still the tale of the handsome youtli ceased not ; when, at length, the 
king, starting from his cushions, exclaimed, ‘Cease! cease! take my 
daughter, and let us rest, for truly thy story hath no end.’ ” 

Just as this tale, which was really ingenious, had been ended, a 
jemcedar of irregulai* horse, who had spent the evening bargaining fop 
Hrhee (stalks of gi-aiu) in the village, joined the group ; and as lie stood 
over the blaming fire, Avith his sword in his hand, and the liright colour 
of his well-fitting green dress contrasting well witli the rich cariniiie hue 
of his foppishly-twisted turban, I fancied that, had he chosen it, many 
a scene of bold adventure, of wild attacks by Native chiefs, of savage 
massacre, and of barbaric triuinpli, might give an interest to the words 
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that would escape from beneath the glossy moustaclie of the Dehli horse- 
man ; but he was in a satiric mood, and when tlie party handed him 
the chilltmy and pressed him for his tale, he smiled, and gave them an 
enigma in its stead. 

The llajah of Moorshedabad once asked,” he said, ‘‘ what that was, 
that did not happen last year, has not happened this year, and will not 
happen next year? And the cliiefs and the merchants, the astrologers 
and the hakims, could give no answer ; hut a poor horseman stepped 
forth, and, liaving kissed the ground, and put his forehead to the earth, 
rose, and, folding his arms, exclaimed, ‘ May your highness^s shadow 
never he leas, and may you live a thousand years, as long as your father, 
the sun, and your brother, the moon ; hut your highness did not pay 
your servants last year, you have not paid Ihem this year, and your 
highness’s people cannot expect, therefore, to I)e paid next year and, 
with a low salaam, the man retired, expecting, douhtless, to lose his 
ears, Imt, on the contrary, the king ordered him a khelat (dress of 
honour^, and that year he i)aid the army its arrears.” 

Sucli was the story told hy the jemeedar, and it was an excellent 
satire on the nominal pay sai<l to he given hy Native princes to their 
followers, which, in faut, simply means, that they have permission to 
hillct themselves upon helpless villagers, and to feed their horses in the 
ripe grain fields. 

The sepoys always become attachc<l to stations which have plenty of 
wells, and a good bazaar. With these advantages, and the great com- 
fort of their families’ presence, the Native soldiers laugh and sing, sur- 
round their little huts with gardens, hang tlie roofs with pretty flowering 
creepers, and prc])arc for tlieir great festivals, the hooli and the mohnr- 
rmiy Hindoos and Mohamedaiis conjoined, with great interest and glee. 
It must he thoroughly understood, however, tliat the Native soldiers 
accepted service with us, only under the idea of defending the power of 
our Bntisli empire in India itself, where they have served us right faith- 
fully; and altliough, during particular exigencies, the sepoy has not 
hesitated to follow European troops through all the toils of foreign 
campaigns, yet, in doing so, it must l>e renienihered that this is no part 
of his bond, and that he breaks through, in so doing, many of the strongest 
j)rejudices of his people, as well as the ordinances of his religion : wo must, 
therefore, admire the fidelity that urges him to this without a murmur ; 
hut we cannot, I think, condemn him, if he offers ohjoctions to being 
stationed for years in foreign lands, apart from his family, his friends^ 
and his religious teachers. 

The sepoy has as much the good feeling of comradeship about him as 
a more civilized soldier ; and we ought not, in lionour, to forget how 
much of it the Native has often testified to his European brother 
in the ranks ; how he has frc(|uently courted death to save the Briton ; 
how, in Lord Clive’s time, he desired that the Europeans, in time of 
scarcity, might have the rice, while he fed on the water alone in which 
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it was boiled ; or how, after a late affair in Cabul, the sepoy regiments 
feasted the European with good beef and ale, expressive of their 
brotherly regard and fellowship. With reference to the sepoy’s objec- 
tion to being separated from his family, it is not only domestic affection 
which produces this, but, when separated from his wife, the duties and 
labours of the Native soldier are doubled. He must then ])oil liis own 
rice, and wash his own raiment at the neighbouring well, and this, in 
addition to the cleaning of his arms and cross-belts, is serious lai)Our. 
In proof of tlie view which the Natives take of tlie value of a wife, 1 will 
quote the reason that a liorsc-keeper of mine, in Cutch, once gave me, 
for desiring to re-unite himself to a Mahratta helpmate who had eloped, 
and refused to repent of her evil ways. “ I mil have lier back,” he said, 
as we tried to })ersuadc hifti of his superior happiness, in l)eing free from 
a wortliless woman, wlio declared that she hato<l him ; — 1 will have 
her back ; who is to boil my rice and wash my auknha ? (coat) and, 
besides that, I gave her a saree, a nose-jewel, and a i>air of slippers, 
when we married ; am I to lose all that?” Considering the persons and 
their habits, this seemed reasonable enough ; and yet it would sound 
oddly in England, were a husband to claim damages on his family 
brilliants, rather than on the lad^^’s backslidings, and on her Pekin 
silks, rather than on her peccadilloes, making, in fact, his wife’s tram- 
seau^ and her bills on Howell and James, far superior in consideration 
to her moral worth. 

Some of the Native teachers, or moonshees, who arc to I)e met with at 
outstations, are curious features among its general characteristics. 
They are usually ignorant and conceited folks, who iiU[»ose on the 
credulity of the people, by pretending to great science in astndogy, with 
the delegated power of writing talismans and charms of various kinds, 
by wliicli arts they gain very considerable profit. The last i)retension 
is, I believe, their most useful qualification ; for, if the mental hiculties 
and the nervous system have a connection so intimate, that pci’sons 
frequently die of a disease they have long dreaded — a fact asserted 
by an English physician of great note — it follows, of course, that 
the use of ‘‘ charms,” as an imagined protection, causing diversion to the 
mind, must be eminently protective wdiere faith abounds. The affecta- 
tion of astronomical learning is, of course, part and j)arcel of their 
astrological pretensions ; and I recollect asking a Cutebee, who was 
considered a miracle of learning in the land, lioiv he accounted for the 
rising of the sun in the east, and his setting in the ^vest, as a matter of 
daily certainty, while he yet held the belief that the earth remained 
Axed, and the sun moves over it? “ Oh !” said my astronomer, ‘‘that 
is simple enough : the sun goes !)ack again under tlie earth during the 
night, W'hen nobody sees it, and is then ready, before the jilciades set, to 
rise again” — ^a very obliging sun ! 

However, notwithstanding the general ignorance of the moonshees at 
outstations, studying with them forms both a useful and agreeable 
occupation of time, and it is by no means unpleasant, after a morn- 
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ing’s vide, to sit under the shade of some widely-spreading tree, and 
then, with a pile of hooks and a ciiji of coffee on the table liefore one, 
to listen, with tranquil attention, to the odes of ilaiiz or the fables of 
Filpay sonorously chaunted forth by a Mohamedan moonshee, who, 
with legs crossed on the chair, bends his eyes on some finely-illiiini- 
nated manuscript, while he counts his beads with the most curious per- 
tinacity. 

Ill outstation life there is, generally speaking, much more intercourse 
between Kuropeanand native society than ever takes place at the presi- 
dencies ; and tliis is always productive of good. It often occurs that a 
native prince has the nominal government of a province where our 
troo])s are subsidized, as in Cutch, Juiiaghur, Ihiroda, and other stations 
in Western India ; whore this is the case, great amusement is caused 
by visits to tlie ])alace, hunting excursions in native style, festivals, and 
so on ; the (chiefs being always gratified by the attention of European 
officers and their families, and being constantly desirous to have a 
hurrah lamasha (great show) for their amusenient. Wrestling-matches, 
natelies, l)uffalu and elephant-figlits, fireworks, and hunting, are the 
chief recreations ; and although their character is a little too savage and 
barbarous at times to suit wmlvni European taste, yet the pieturesque- 
ness of the attendant grou])s, the fine horses, rich dresses and trap- 
pings, handsome arms, ami glitter of gold and jewels, when coml)ine(l 
with the s(ddierly l)earing and Asiatic politeness of the i)rincc and his 
courtiers, render evt'ry scene of this kind interesting, and an agreeable 
diversion to the Common immotony of outstation life. 

Again ; the travellers frecpiently met with in our oiitstations afford 
many amusing traits of native character, which in the jnesidency 
would be inevitably lost to us in the bustle ami hurry of the great 
bazaar. I have talked to julgrims from Yarciimi, on their way to 
Mecca, Akaliahs from the Punjab, soldiers from the cities of Central 
India, and merchants from Ceylon; all curious and distinctive in their 
individual characters; all worthy of dee]) attention to those interested 
in the human race. Two of the |)ersons, however, who, in a remote 
station of Western India, |noduced the strongest inqiression on iny 
mind, were Mohamedan travellers, both Syuds, and both men of 
education, but varying materially in their characteristics. One, Syud 
hoorhan Ali Khan, had visited Europe, having returned by wjiy of 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Jlagdad, to Bombay. He was a tall, stout, 
handsome man, about thirty years of ago, dressed in a rich gold- 
coloured vest, with a siileiidid crimson Cashmere shawl, folded as a 
turhaii in the Arab style — that is, with one end gracefully depending 
on the shoulder. His address and language were ]>crfectly English, and 
he had j)assed seven years among the nations of Europe. He preferred 
Italy to Ihigland, on account of its climate ; but Syria and the Greek 
Islands to either. He spoke in rajitures of English ladies, however, 
and 1 fear the ladies of the harem left in the Nizam’s care at Hyderabad 
have had reason to resent the j^refereiici*, for Boorhan Ali seemed to 
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have lost faith even in the channs of the Prophet’s houris. The hue 
arts, German music, Italian painting, French vaudevilles, and English 
comedy, shared his admiration ; and he scarcely knew whether most to 
eulogize Potier, at the “ or Madame Vest ris, at the II ay- 
market. I suggested that his experience Avoiihl do much to enlighten 
his countrymen ; but he shook his head : ‘‘ No,” said he ; “ 1 will talk 
to them of Persia, but if 1 tell them of streets paved with wood, and a 
great city lighted with gas, they will not understand ; but, stroking 
their beards, w’ill say, ‘ Brother, God is great, and a i)age of truth is 
better than a book of lies.’ ” Altogether, he was a very interesting 
man ; and it was not possible to consider him otherwise — that is, as 1 
saw him, seated in a small native town, attired in his Oriental costume, 
smoking his hookah, and dilating, in pure English, on his European 
experiences. 

Another outstation acquaintance of mine was a very ditlerent 
character, but even more interesting ; for the Syud Azim-oo-deeii llas- 
san was a man of the most estimable character and elegant mind. He 
was a Mohamodau of some rank, and had been educated at the Cal- 
cutta College. The Syud had studied metaphysics frt)m Locke to Diigald 
Stewart, and had, with his learning', actiuired liberality of opinion. As 
a proof of this, he had ventured to educate his wife, by means of Per- 
sian, and, when 1 first knew him, was engaged in making annotations, 
ill the same language, on Dryden’s Virgil and the Georgies ! 

Vainly as I have, perhaj)s, essayed to afthrd any idea of an Indian 
outstation, yet the reader may perhaps arrive at the conclusion, that it 
possesses sources of amusement peculiarly its own, if we shut not our 
eyes against them. And although, to arrive at any of tliese ba*alities 
from Bombay, one must unfortunately pay that terribit* j)enalty of a 
voyage in a native boat, which induces one to say, with ^Irs. Hemans, 
that the most perfect idea of peace that language can give, is contaiiu^d 
in the words, “And there shall be no more sea yet even this misery 
must have an end, and 1 then really believe, that the pleiisant society, 
personal freedom, country sport, and camp amusements that are to be 
found there, render few among the years of our Indian residence more 
agreeable than those which we have passed at its “ outstations.” 
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PALLME’S TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN * 

It ifi seldom that books of travels are written by persons familiar 
with the language and habits of the people they visit ; hence arises 
much unintentional misrepresentation, whereby a species of know- 
ledge is proi)agated which is a good deal worse than ignorance. The 
book before us belongs to a difTeront order, and if the nation to 
which it refers do not stand high in the social scale, and if the de- 
tails given of them by the traveller arc not calculated to awaken 
interest of an exciting character, we have at least the assurance 
that his report is faithful and accurate. 

Ignatius Pallme, the author, we are told by his Translator, is a 
llohemian, who undertook the journey into Kordofan, in 1837, on 
commission for a mercantile establishment at Cairo, in the hope of 
dis(;overing new channels of traflic with Central Africa ; or, as the 
author himself states, with the view of convincing himself whe- 
ther trade might not be caiTic<l on with those countries directly.*’ 
A residence of several years in Kgypt had rendered him, he says, 
tolerably proficient in the Arabic language and colhxjuial dialect, 
and his prior travels in the Hondan had familiarized him with the 
habits of the natives. With these advantages, ho travelled during 
nineteen months, in various directions, through the country, 
noting in his journal every thing that appeared remarkable. De- 
spising suffering, and defying danger, ho states that he wandered 
throngliout the ju'ovince filone, or accompanied only by a single ser- 
vant, sometimes sharing the humble fare of a camel-driver in the 
desert, or tenanting the miserable tukkoU^ or huts, of the natives ; 
sometimes partaking of the feasts of the officials. In short, the 
traveller seems to have a(;coinmodatcd himself to the manners of 
the jicople, even with some violence to his European prejudices, 
lie has thereby boon enabled to furnish a very exact account of a 
country hitherto but little known, though one of the provinces of 
Egypt, a principality now so commonly visited. 

Kordofan extends from llaraza to Kodero on the north, on the 
south from the Nuba mountains, and eastward from Caccia to the 
Shelluk chain about 2.50 miles. The desert of Dongola forms its 
northern, that of Darfour its western limit ; its boundary to the 
south is indefinite and varying. It has no inhabited place on the 
JIahr-Abiad, or White Nile, the village nearest that river being four 

* Travels in Kordofan, embracing a D(scri|>tion of that Province of Kgypt, and of some of 
the bordering Countries, dec. By loNATirsyALLMK. London, 1844. Madden and Co. 
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hours' inarch distant from it. Each of the five districts into Avhich 
Kordofaii is divided is governed by a casliefl'. Generally speaking, 
the country is rather flat ; the soil sandy, and its cultivated portion 
consists chiefly of oiwses, of difFerent sizes, not far apart from each 
other, and which are very fertile ; so that, at the conimciicemcnt of 
the niiny season, vegetation springs up as if hy magic, the air is 
tilled with balmy odours, and the traveller might fancy himself 
transported into fairy gardens. There are no rivers, and the 
streams which are formed in the rainy season soon dry up ; but 
there are several large lakes or ponds. The climate is very un- 
healthy, especially during the rains ; and in the dry season, which 
lasts eight months, the heat is insupportahlc ; the air, in the 
day, being as hot as if from a furnace, whilst the cold is so sharp 
at night, that greater precautions are necessary to guard against its 
eflects than during the severest winter in uortliorii Eurojie. 

'file aborigines of Kordofaii are lu'groes from Xubia, who still 
inhabit many parts of the country : the name of Konlofnn is of 
Nubian derivation. Three iiomade tribes having iiiiriiigrate<l into 
the country, distributed themselves over it, under their respective 
sheikhs, aud employed themselves in cattle-breeding. In 177^^, 
they were subjected by the King of Seniiaar, under whose rule the 
people were happy ; but, in a few years, the country was con- 
quered by the 8ultan of Darfour, and it was governed by mclcks, in 
his name, down to the year 1821, the Darfour rule being lenient, 
an<l tlie only murk of subjection being a voluntary present to the 
sultan. In 1821, however, ]\[chcnict Ali sent his son-in-hiw, the 
notorious l)eftur<lar, with an army, to conquer the country. The 
men of Kordofan, under their iiielck, ^roosalcni, made a resolute 
stand for their qualified independence ; but in a desperate battle, 
Moosalem was killed, and his army routed ; the country conse- 
quently fell into the hands of the Egyq)tians. From this [)oriod is 
dated a dreadful change in the condition of the province : No pen 
can describe," says M. Pallme, to what opj>ression it is now sub- 
jected ; all signs of wealth have disappeared; many of the natives 
have emigrated to Darfour and Takeli, and nothing is now dis- 
cernible but pov(?rty and misery.” The i>opuhition of Kordofan, 
exclusive of the noinailic Bakkari, is conipute<l at 400,000 souls. 

The terrible Deftur<lar, whose name is still a word of terror to 
the natives, was the chief cause of their present depression ; his 
tyranny and barbarity appear to have e.xccedcd the mcjisure of 
Asiatic or African abuse of jmwer. “ iluniaii nature revolts at the 
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inventions of this ruffian/' observes M. Pallnie, “ for tlie mere grati- 
fication of Ills cruelty." Many instances of his brutality are re- 
corded, of which we subjoin the following : — 

A man gave his iieighl)our, in a quarrel, a hox on the ears ; the 
latter brought a complaint against him before tlic Defturclar. ‘‘ With 
which hand didst thou strike thy neighlioiir ?” asked the tyrant. " With 
the right,” answered the peasant. ‘‘Well,” replied tlie Deftnrdar, “that 
thou mayst not forget it, I shall have tlie flesh removed from the palm 
of that hand.” TJiis order was immediately executed. “ Now return to 
thy work,” said the Deftnrdar to thesnflerer, who, writhing with pain, 
replied : “ In this state 1 cannot work.” — “ What !” exclaimed the tyrant 
in a rage ; “ thou darcst to contradict me ? cut his tongue out, it is 
rather too long ! ” and this operation was also immediately performed, 
without consideration <.f the tortures to which he had been previously 
subjected. 

At the feast of the Baeram, all the servants and seyss, eighteen in 
number, went before the Deftnrdar to ofier their congratulations accord- 
ing to custom, and begged at the same time for a j>air of new shoes. 
“You shall have them,” said he. He now had the farrier called, and 
commande<l him to make eighteen ])airs of horse-shoes to fit the feet (»f 
his servants ; these were ready on the next day, whereupon he ordered 
two shoes to be nailed to the soles of the feet of each of the eiglitoen 
servants without mercy. Nine of them died in a short time of mortifi- 
cation. 

Mehcmct Ali, \v(‘{iriod with the c<iin])lMl nts that daily rcachcsl 
him against this tyrant, at length administered to him a howl of 
poison. The system of government, however, to which tluj Kor- 
dofances are subjected, is still the worst species of tyranny: “The 
governors and government functionaries h>ok upon Kordofan as 
tlndr iirivate jn-ojierty, and treat the peojdo as slaves.” In 183S, 
JVIehemct Ali proceeded to Sminaar to prosecute an impiiry into the 
abuses of administration in Kordofan, and he deposed the governor, 
and eoniiscate<l much ill-gotten wealth ; but the Pasha alone was 
the gainer by this act of “ justice," as it is called ; upon his doj)ar- 
ture, the former arbitrary system was renewed. Five thousand 
slaves arc rcqairotl to be sujqdied annually from the 2 )roviuce; and 
M. Pallme says, “ The governor of Kordofan condescended to re- 
quest that I would not mention this circiiinstanco in Enroi)e!" 
The sense of shame indicated by this request, whilst it aggravates 
the guilt of the transjiction, is a gratifying proof of the })rogress 
which European O2)inioii is making in opj)ositiou to the slave-system 
throughout the world. 

The habitations of the Kordofanees an* wretched circular huts. 
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ten or twelve feet in diameter, having hut one aperture, which 
serves for door, window, and chimney, and is only large enough to 
allow a man to enter creeping. Those stjualid dwellings are some- 
times infested by (amongst more faiiiilar insects) a species of tic, the 
bite of which is most severe. The insects harbouring in the sand 
are so numerous and voracious, that even the lowest classes are 
obliged to lie on bedsteads or straw mats, lest the vermin should 
‘‘ eat them up." Many of the disgusting practices of the Abyssi- 
uians arc in vogue amongst the Kordofanees. M. Pallme, when 
first visiting them, was invited to a breakfast, at which, instead of 
coffee and hot rolls, he was treated with the stomach of a sheep 
killed before him, and served up warm from the animal, the gall- 
bladder being squeezed over it, and a considerable quantity of 
Cayenne pepper strewed upon the mess. We soon lose, under the 
provocative of hunger, many of the fastidious niceties of civilized 
life, and M. Pallme, when more familiar with Negro cookery, was, 
on a future occasion, tempted to taste this favourite dish, and ho 
says, “ Really, the flavour is not very disagreeable, for the gall, in 
combination with the Cayenne, takes away the odour and taste of 
the raw paunch V* 

The Kordoftinces are universally lazy. I have never seen so 
muclr indolence as in Kordofan," observes the traveller. The women 
do the hard labour which is not consigned to slaves, for every 
man, be his means ever so small, endeavours to purchase a slave, 
and this poor wretch must <lo all the work, that his master may lie 
Jill day long in the shade, indulging in idleness." The men have 
no amusements, except smoking, and drinking a kind of beer called 
merUm, A sj>ecie3 of duel is occasionally resorted to, wdiich 
might, perhaps, be advantageously ado])ted amongst us, a.s a good 
substitute for sword and pistol. 

Among the Dongolavi, I found a very singular custom prevalent for 
settling their affairs of honour, as they are termed ; these are, generally, 
disputes arising from love, or jealousy, at v/liich the young unmarried 
men have taken mortal offence ; the manried, who certainly have better 
cause for duclliug, never proceed to such extremities ; they are far more 
tolerant on the like occasions, and not very particular about such trifling 
affairs. The young men, on the other hand, take these things far more 
to heart ; when, therefore, the friends have not been able to adjust the 
quarrel, a formal challenge is sent. The duel takes place in an open 
space, in the presence of all their friends and comrades, who act as 
seconds, or rather as umpires. An angareb (couch) is placed in the mid- 
dle of the field of battle : the two combatants strip, and, binding their 
shirts round their loins, each places his foot close to the edge of the couch, 
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tlie breadth of whicli simply separates them from each other. A whii», 
made of one solid thoiij>: of the hide of the hippopotamus, is handed to 
each, and attempts to reconcile them are a^ain resumed. If both par- 
ties, however, prove obstinate, or their sense of lionour be too deeply 
implicated, for either to yield, the signal of battle is at last given. He 
who is entitled to the first blow, now inflicts a severe one on the body 
of his adversary, who instantly returns the compliment, ami thus the 
conflict is kept up, blow for blow, vvith great regularity. The liead 
must not be struck. The manner in which they lacerate each otlier is 
])crfectly friglitfiil ; for the l)lows are dealt with the utmost severity, 
and the weapon is sufficiently formidable to cause an immense ccchy- 
mosis with the very first strij)c, — with the third or fourth blow the 
blood begins to flow most copiously. Not the slightest expression of 
pain is uttered by either party, and the umpires remain cool spectators 
of the scene. Thus the duellists persevere with their barbarous cruelty, 
until the one or the other, overcome with pain, or exhausted with 
fatigue,, throws down his whip, whereupon the victor docs the ssime, and 
both shake hands, in sign of mutual sjitisfaction. Their comrades now 
rend the air with their exclamations of joy, and congratulate them on 
their reconciliation ; their lacerated backs are washed with w'atcr, ami 
the aflair terminates wdth a copious libation of merissa, sumlry jugs of 
which had been provide<l beforehand for the occasion. 

The kindness of disposition of the Kordofiiiiccs is shown in a 
rcniarkabli* iiianner by the attention our traveller exj>crience<l from 
them when he was attacked by fever on a journey through tin* 
de.s(5rt, and lay helpless ujum the sand, being too >veak to sit upon 
his camel. A native found him there, and, instead of rolibing a 
weak and unprotecte<l foreigner, as many Euroj>eans would have 
done, he conveyed him to his hut, where the sick traveller was 
nursed for a month. 

I cannot describe the interest these kind j)eople apj»earetl to take in 
my sufferings ; the one vied wdth the other to be of service to mo. Some 
women and girls sat alternately by the si<le of my bed, day and night, 
the one keeping off the flies, the other cooling me wdth a fan of ostricli 
feathers, for the heat was freijuently at 40® Reaumur (122" Fahrenheit) 
in my hut, as there was no current of air through it. A young ami 
heautiful slave, Agami was her mamc, evinced so nuich sympathy, that 
she fre<£iiently shed tears w'hen slie observed my sufferings. 

All his own mcclicincs being iiiefficiicious, he at length submittotl 
to the native treatment, which consisted in throwdiig buckets-fiill 
of cold spring-water over his feverish body. The first application 
of this rough remedy j)rocure<l him a refreshing sleep ; a second 
brought out a profuse perspiration, and ho was speedily able to 
leave bis bed. ‘‘ As soon as the ruinoiir spread in the village that 
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I was recovering, the inhabitants all flocked around to greet me, 
and to congratulate me on my conv^aleseeuec.*’ These incidents arc 
delightful to dwell npoii : they shew that, however habit and exam- 
ple may brutify the outwanl maiincrs, there are generous feelings 
common to all humanity, which barbarism, or even superstition, 
cannot extinguish. 

Of the three distinct nices composing the population of Kordofan, 
namely, the aboriginal negroes or Niibas, the Arabs, and the Dou- 
golavi, the first-named are depicted in the most favourable light, as 
amiable, hospitable, aflectionate, and possessed of “ the most honour- 
able feelings.** They are uimght in their dealings, sincere, con- 
fiding, and so good-tempered that they are rarely irritated. Their 
mental faculties, M. Pallme says, arc very limited, and “ on the 
lowest scale.” TJie Arabs (as tlicy call themselves) arc black, and 
their features bear no resemblance to those of the genuine Arabs, 
nor have they the prominent cheek-bones, thick lips, or woolly 
hair of the negroes. There is one tribe of Bakkara, a iioinade peo- 
ple (classed amongst the Arabs), called llababiu, who are copper- 
coloured, and in their profiles, and in the manner in which they 
wear their hair,** M. Pallme remarks, “ they corresj)ond cxju*tly 
with those figures observed on inonumonts in ITpper Egypt and 
Nubia." The Dongalavi, w’ho arc the mostopuhuit class in Kordo- 
fan, arc of athletic build ; they are rogues in princii>le, and the 
greatest liars on the face of the earth.*' 

The greater 2 )art of the natives of Kordofan profess Islainism, but 
few (with the exception of the Dongolavi) adhere strictly to the Ao- 
ra7i; every one has a kind of natural religion of his own, believing in 
one God, and an evil spirit, with a great deal of heathen supersti- 
tion jumbled with Islamisiii. The chief cause of this is the igno- 
rance of the peo])le ; few- being able to w^rite or even read. The 
Negroes believe in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. M. Pallme 
thinks it “ high time for the missionary societies of Eurojie to direct 
their attention to this imrt of Africa;” HU])posing, perhaps, that 
those societies are in want of einidoymcnt. 

We cannot follovv 31. Pallme into the details of his work, but 
they arc worthy of exaniinatioii ; we may justly say that they boar 
the impress of truth and fnlelity. 
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Hkvonj) a few predatory Goojers, who stole some of our caiuels and 
cut off tlie heads of two or three of our people, we had come in contact 
with nothing in the sliape of an enemy ; in fact, Ameer Khan and 
Jumshecd Khan, near Tonk and Jypoor, heinj^ liold in check by Sir D. 
Ochterlony, with tlie reserve, we expected to see none till we crossed 
the (’humbul. The feats of Donkin’s division, however, were destined 
to consist princijiaJly of tliat kind of which the redoubtable Major 
Sturgeon so proudly vaunts — ‘‘ marchings and countermarchings,” — a 
species of service less destructive of life than of shoe-leather. TJiis was 
no fault of theirs, for I am jierfectly sure that a most laudable desire to 
make mince-meat of the Dimlarries animated every bosom, and had the 
unreasonable dogs ( wlio, somehow or other, seemed to have an objection to 
this proceeding) shewn us more of their fronts and less of their heels, we 
should certainly have done it for them most effectually. All creation seems 
at war, and man, illustrious, immortal, and intellectual man, is at the 
head of the fighting animals. In one particular, however, he differs 
from the brutes ; he often destroys without the necessity of eating; they 
do not. 

After a pretty long halt at Boondee, we marched to the Gummutch 
Ghaut, where the army forded the Chumbul, above Kotali, and 
entered Malwa. Never, before or since, have I witnessed a scene of 
greater confusion than that which jiresented itself in the passage of this 
river. The stream (here shallow, though excessively deep both above 
and below) was studded with (for the most part) submerged and slip- 
pery rocks, covered with weed, and stamling at all angles ; but the 
water being clear, the head of the column, including the ffth dragoons, 
threaded their way through them with little trouble or accident ; but 
their transit stirred up the mud and sand, and rendered it impossible 
for those who came after to discern and avoid the rocks ; the conse- 
quence was, that men, horses, camels, and bullocks were soon slipping, 
sliding, rolling, and tumbling about in all directions; dozens of the 
two last, the camels ‘‘bubbling” and roaring, might be seen, their 
loads and themselves half-immersed, upset in the middle of the ford, 
their numbers every moment increasing as the baggage ])oured in from 
the Boondee side. We were one of the first regiments over, and I shall 
never forget the amusement which the whole scene of disorder appeared 
to afford to our little punchy commandant. I think I see him now, 
with his round hat and feather, seated in his chair, under a solitary 
babool tree on the banks, rubbing his hands and enjoying the fun, as 
the heels of one flew up and the horse of another toppled down liead- 
long in the stream. An officer of one of II.M.’s rogimeiits, Major 
d— n, a man of enormous hutk, perceiving ti\e danger of keeping 
on his horse, dismounted in the river, and, up to his hips in water. 
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progressed cautiously, heaving up first one ponderous leg and then the 
other, whilst the obsequious drum-major, in all his bravery, witli his 
long baton of office, probed and sounded the treacherous stream before 
him, flanked by a tall sergeant, who assisted in performing the same 
office with his halberd. Our wicked little colonel had, nevertheless, 
offered to bet a dozen of claret that the major would yet have a 
sousing ; and so it turned out, for who can control the fates ? Whether 
it was that the drum-major and the sergeant had failed to report 
soundings” correctly, or that the major, from the exhilaration conse- 
quent on the close proximity of the shore, had paid less attention than 
he ought to their cautions, certain it is that he lost his gravity ( I am 
sure we did ours), and came “ with hideous ruin” (tliougli not exactly 
with “combustion”) “down,” displacing a body of Avater equivalent 
to his bulk with a feaiful splash and commotion. A tumble, unless 
attended with fatal consequences, seldom excites much pity ; on this 
occasion, merriment was the only result, and Bobbery actually shook, 
and risked an attack of apoplexy by his violent cachinnatory emo- 
tions. For three days (two at least, I am sure) we were detained at 
this place, working-parties from the troops continually employed in 
extricating guns, beasts, baggage, and stores, all which trouble, loss, 
and delay might have been saved had the transit been made judiciously, 
and the clear way properly indicated by poles or stakes. 

We now had intimation that we were near Kurreem Khan’s durrak 
of Pindarries. The scouts of the quarter-inaster-generars department 
had brought good information, and a celebrated spy of Colonel Gard- 
ner’s, a binister-looking dog, Avith a swivel eye, a regular Fra Diavohy 
of whom I saAV a good deal afterwards, had, it Avas said, in tlie dis- 
guise of a bard or mendicant, entered their camp, and actually smoked 
a pipe in the A'ery tent of the Indian Guthrum. This man gave \'ery 
exact accounts of their AA'hereahouts and projected movements, Avhicli 
(I afterAvards heard Colonel Gardner complain, Avhether justly or not 
I cannot say) AA^ere not sufficiently attended to in our bubse(|ucnt move- 
ments. Shortly after, an attempt Avas made by our light division to 
surprise the enemy, Avhich A\^as partially successful. After a long 
night-march, they encountered the diirnih in motion, and after a little 
pell-mell skirmishing, the great body of them got clear off; but aa'c suc- 
ceeded in capturing most of their baggage, together Avith Kurreem 
Khan’s AA’ife and his state-elephant. The captive lady, though apper- 
taining to such a Rob Roy character, Avas treated Avith great respect, 
and intrusted, to the care of Colonel Gardner, of the irregular horse, 
who, being an old Mahratta officer, and liimself married to u native 
princess, was deemed best competent “to do a bit of Scipio” on the 
occasion, and by the exercise of courtesy and kindness, to soften 
the sense of her misfortune, and best avoid any act, however well 
meant, offensive to Mahoinedaii sensi1)ility, Avhere ladies arc concerned, 
and Avhich might ultimately have proved detrimental to her Avlieii re- 
stored to the arms of her jealous freebooting lord, 'i’hc goods and 
chattels, arms, Imrses, and other of their plunder, were sold in camp, 
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and we had a drum-head distribution, or at least a very speedy one, of 
the proceeds. My share amounted to Rs. (50, which, with those of two 
otlicr officers consolidated in a heap, we threw for — highest of three 
throw’s, doublets to win. I lost ; thereby, in some sort, verifying an 
old proverb, which 1 do not choose to quote. 

After advancing three marches into Malwa, my regiment and ano- 
ther, with some artillery, were ordered back ])y a forced night-march 
to the Gummutch Ghaut, it having been supposed ^lat Kurreeni Khan 
might double back upon us, and there effect the passage of the river. 
Never did I suffer more intensely from cold than during this long noc- 
turnal movement, and so benumbed and drowsy w'as I, that it w’as 
wdth the greatest difficulty I could sit my horse. Many others w’ere in 
the same predicament, and I shall never forget the comfort I expe- 
rienced when halting for half an hour in a village ; the sepoys and 
artillerymen pulled thatch from the houses, and made some blazing 
lires, at wdiich we w’armed ourselves. On arriving at the Gummutch 
(jihaut, we found no traces of the Pindarries. Here half our small 
force remained, whilst the rest went on to Boondee, to guard the 
entrance of that defile. During a night-march to that place, a sudden 
turn of the road brought the detachment in front of an extended line of 
lires. The commandiuit, w'ho was somew'hat of a Bobadil, and not 
particularly fond of actual collisions, w’as, I w’as tobl, in a w onderful 
“ taking,” insisting, contrary to the remonstrance of the artillery 
officer, on unlimbering the guns, and making great preparations for 
defence. Things were in this state, commandant very fidgetty and 
crusty, wdien a hircarrahy or scout, wdio had been sent out for intelli- 
gence, came up, and, closing his hands very respectfully, said, Bun^ 
jarrah hgue hj/Hy khodahiind,^^ '^ In fact, they w’ere a body of those useful 
carriers of grain, the Bunjarrahs, respected and unmolested alike by 
all parti('s in their night-encampment. “ Ihish on, gentlemen ; talk 
away, artillerymen,” said the commandant, apparently relieved from 
an incubus ; I think we should have given them a tickling of grape, 
had they been Piiidarries.” 

1 remained with the detachment at Gummutch (ihaut, and there 
spent the Christmas of 1317 — a merry one, on the whole — but, heavens, 
wdiat a time ago ! I declare, honestly, I feel myself a sort of venerable 
Bede, as J chronicle the dee<ls of that remote age. Y es, on that merry day, 
with which, i,e, its progenitors, are associated the siccetvai recollections 
of my infancy (niince-j»ie and plum-pudding, joy of my childish heart, 
can 1 ever forget ye ?), the sun rose brightly in the East, — blushing 
Aurora (but 1 have nothing new to say on that head), and as it dispelled 
the wd<le-spreading mists of the Chiimbul, revealed a little compact en- 
campment of some five or six officers’ tents, with two six-])Ounders 
mounted near, and commanding the fords of the river ; in front of the 
officers’ tents were the long seiioys’ ])auls, with the arms piled in rows, 
and two or three sentries slowdy pacing up ami dow n. On rising with 
the sun on that cold misty morning, each officer was surprised to find a 
* * They arc Bunjarrahs (grain-carriers), in y lord.’ 
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goodly-sized tree before his tent-door, where none grew on the previous 
night. Now it is 'well known that the progress of vegetation is ex- 
tremely rapid in the East, hut allowing all due weight to that fact, not 
unknown to us, it was insufficient to account for trees, eight or ten 
feet high, attaining to tliat goodly elevation, with a corresponding 
bulk, in the course of ten or twelve short hours. We were, however, soon 
reminde<l that it was the Burra din* and that served to explain the 
mystery. To the European artillerymen, who shortly after attended 
to pay their respects, we were indebted for this little civility, which w'e 
returned by a present of a fine piece of beef or mutton, ami sundry 
bottles of rum and brandy. Things went on very well during the day, 
but some time after nightfall, we Avere aroused by a terrible uproar at 
the artillery tent. This, it appeared (one or two officers having gone to 
inquire into the row), was caused by a battle-royal amongst the bomba- 
diei-s, who, in conse<iuence of being elevated by our Christmas gifts, 
had ])egun to dispute ujion the respective merits of England and Ire- 
land. There Averc, 1 believe, but two Englishmen in the small detach- 
ment, the rest being Eineralders, and the latter not being able to drive 
conviction into their opponents’ heads by the ratiocinatory process, ha<l 
resorted to the knock-mc-down mode of demonstration. Courageous as 
are the Irish, and certainly a more determined people do not exist, they 
seem but little to understand and appreciate the manly English prin- 
ciple of fair play;” a dozen or more, as on this occasion, often setting 
upon one or two, and mauling them unmercifully, without the least 
compunction. 

About this time the battle of Mahidpoor, to the soutli, was fought by 
Sir Thomas Ilislop, and a despatch passed through our camp ; ami our 
detachment Avas ordered to take possession of the curious old town of 
Patuu, on the Chumbul ; Avhich we did, no resistance being offered. In 
this place, AA’hich jointly lielonged to four potentates, of Avhom Ilolkar, 
recently drubbed by Sir Thomas, was one, avc found some plumlered 
and missing property belonging to our army. Amongst other things, a 
hackery-load of beer (Hodgson’s), appertaining to the mess of a cavalry 
regiment. I rather think Ave took a little “ salvage” t)ut of this. Soon 
after, our army reunited at Boondee, and returned through the pass to 
llajpootana, bending its course toAvards Shahpoora and Odeypoor ; a 
country never before, I imagine, traA'ersed by a British army. 

After a halt for some time at Boondee, the army once more traversed 
the pass, and, re-entering on the plains of llajpootana, bent its course 
toAvards the toAvu of Shahpoora — ^the country clothed Avith long grass, 
and sprinkled Avith babool or mimosa trees, becoming more wild ami 
impoverished as avc advanced. Shahpoora avc found an extensive forti- 
fied toAvn, the residence of a rajah, a feudatory or dependent of Odey- 
poor. I Avas told that, not long before avc entered the country, he hail 
supplanted his predecessor, or got rid of some one Avho stood in hisAA’ay, 
in the most approved style of Asiatic treachery, by suddenly converting 
the embrace of simulated friendship into the hug of death, ^ — in plainer 
* ' Great day,' i.e. Christmas Day. 
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language, at a meeting with his rival, he held him fast, whilst a myrmi- 
don stabbed him, over his shoulder, to the heart ; such is Indian 
cordiality ! What monsters do our species become, when trained amidst 
ignorance and bigotry, and without the restraints of law and religion, 
they become immersed in the vortex of intrigue and ambition ! How 
callous to the commission of deeds of atrocity at which the civilized man 
shudders ! I think I was also tohl that he had a sort of scales or hooks 
in tJie inside of his hands, to give him a surer hold — a practice wliich is 
not an uncommon one amongst natives, particularly the Mahrattas, 
when a deed of this descri])tion is meditated. 

About this time, the Hth Dragoons, a regiment, as I have before stated, 
remarkable for its hospitalities, entertained the whole army at dinner. 
This was a very grand aifair ; many tents were so arranged as to form 
one, and within, at numerous tables placed lengthways and crossways, 
as large, hungry, and jovial a party of officers, of all arms, sat down 
to dinnei', as it has ever been my lot to see assembled together. J have 
for ever renounced all leng-thened descrijdions of dinners ; but it is right 
to remark, that the viands on this occasion were superlatively good, and 
the wines unexceptiona])le, and that ample justice was done to both — 
for such a ‘‘feed” as this in the jungles was not often to be had. When 
it is considered that we were JKK) or 400 miles from our own territories, 
in the heart of an almost wilderness, remote from all supplies but those 
that were carried with us, and that we had been for some months in the 
field, a lively idea may be formed of the princely style in which our 
countrymen in general, ami this gallant corj)s in particular, carried on 
the war in this remote ([iiarter of the globe. 

Our next move was to Kunkerowlie, some marches further to the 
westward, and an exceedingly interesting [)lace. Between it and Shah- 
poora, I remember nothing particularly worthy of notice, except a singular 
tower at Mundel, not altogether unlike a Chinese pagoda, though a 
much less grand allair. It rises from the summit of a low rocky hill, 
and has some connection with the Jain worship. Kunkerowlie is a con- 
sidera]>le town on the borders of a small deep lake, and is Avitliin a few 
miles of Nathdwara, a Hindoo place of great sanctity, and the resort of 
numerous pilgrims. Between our encampment and the lake were two 
hills, each crowned by a fort, and through them a roail led to an exten- 
sive line of ghauts, or llights of stone steps, for the convenience of 
bathers, leading down to the waters. Marble cupolas and pavilions 
rose over the platforms (or terraces) and abutments of these ghauts, 
exhibiting some of the most beautiful sculpture I ever saw in India, or 
elsewhere, ^fbe shafts of the columns, and the roofs or ceilings of the 
pavilions, &c. — indeed almost every part — were one mass of rich and 
elaborate carving, in which ilowers, foliage, fruit, and other objects were 
finely blended — somewhat after the manner exhibited in Chinese ivory 
boxes, h^ach sc])arate object, being, ])erluips, defective in form and j)ro- 
portion, would not bo entitled to much admiratitm as a work of art ; but 
sculptured out of a costly material*, and richly and grotcs(]uely grouped, 
the effect was very beautiful, and no doubt our knowledge of the time 
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and labour bestowed on the production of sucli things constitutes one 
and no inconsiderable element of the pleasure we feel in contemplating 
them. The virtues of patience and perseverance in some tilings, at least, 
seem to have appertained to the ancient Egyptians in a high degree, and 
are certainly no less characteristic of the Hindoos, who, from the striking 
resemblance their persons bear to figures on Egyptian monuments, and 
the identity of many of their customs and religious rites, &c., I cannot 
but believe to have been originally one and the same people, and that 
further researches will tend still more strongly to establish the truth of 
this surmise, to which I lay, of course, no exclusive claim. The state 
of the Hindoo mind, which, doubtless, the jdirenologist is at no loss to 
account for, by their cercl>ral organization, seems to have marked them 
out as a peculiar people, exhibiting, as 1 have i)efore observed, strange 
contradictions and diversities of character. As respects the arts, though, 
I should imagine, incapable, like the Egy])tianS; of ever rising to tliat 
noble and just conception of the sublime and the beautiful characteristic 
of the Grecian intellect, and >vhich imparted life, grace, and beauty t<» 
all that was subjected to its influence, more particularly the rude ideas 
borrowed from an inferior people ; still the Hindoo mind is not without 
some taste and ideality ; and in that secondary-sublime and beautiful, 
the mere vast and the minute, the Hindoo shines conspicuous like his 
Egyptian brother. Like the Chinese, however, he is almost a stationary 
being, and originates little that is new ; and, indeed, left to themselves, 
certain races do seem destined never to rise above a certain level, unless 
stimulated to action by the energies of superior organizations : these 
withdrawn, the force no longer applied, down they go again, though 
possibly by degrees, to savagery, mediocrity — mere aniiualism ! The 
poor negro, famed like the sweet south, though in another way, as a wit 
observed, for “stealing ainl giving odour,” rapidly goes back to animal- 
ism : as Christophe, the black king, told a gentleman who repeated it 
to me — ^liis countrymen are too lazy ainl sensual ever to rise above 
mediocrity. * 

About these ghauts or bathing-places, as also in the forts above them, 
I observed several marble images of, I believe, the goddess P.irvati, 
seated cross-legged, and very closely resembling those of Buddha or 
Gaudina, as found in the temples of Burmah and Ceylon. Two or 
three days after our arrival, 1 was grieveil to find that some bigoted 
Mussulmans of our army had, in their iconoclastic zeal, smashed tlie 
noses of these “graven images,” and further, in derision, adorned tluir 
heads with broken kedgerree-pots. It w'as at one time su])posed by the 
officers that the European soldiers had done it, but the Hindoos at once 
acquitted them, knowing well, from “old experience,” who were the 
authors. Here we recognize the selfsame barbarous and fanatic spirit 
which led the Puritans and Roundheads to mutilate the statues and 
monuments of our beautiful cathedrals, and otherwise to leave their 
execrable marks upon them. In reference to the arts, — religion, v\ viliza- 
tilMi, and fanaticism may be likened to the Hindoo trinity, and be justly 
styled the Creator, the Ih'oserver, and the Destroyer. 
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Our force was the first European army that had ever made its appear- 
ance in these wilds, and the interest excited amongst the inhahitants at 
tlie strange and novel sight which the camp presented was intense ; — i 
crowds of Rajpoots, with black beards and lofty turbans, might be daily 
seen amongst the tents, particularly in the (quarters of the Europeans, 
gazing, open-mouthed, on the wonderful harkhana* of the Feringhccs. 
It was, indeed, strange to see the primitive inhabitants of this remote 
and interesting region, in look, dress, and manners so distinct, mingling 
with broad-shouldered Rritish troo2)ers — Smiths, Nowlans, and McDo- 
nalds, from lands 10,000 miles removed, — men from the liamlets 
and towns of merne England, the braes of bleak Caledonia, or the 
bogs and hovels of the Sainted Isle of the west, in juxta-position with 
Rajjioots of Me war. 

Some time before the period to which I am referring. General Brown, 
“ Tom Brown,” as he was generally ajid familiarly called — a dashing 
cavalry officer in the Coiii])any’s service — had made a successful attack 
on Joud and Uampoora Bampoora, the latter belonging to the Mahratta 
chief Jeswunt Row Bhow. This worthy, on being ejected from his2)()s- 
sessions in that (juartcr, i,e, to the south of theChumbul, had sought shel- 
ter, it was surmised, in the hill-fortress of Kuinmuliiair, a strong-hold, of 
right a 2 )i)ertaining to the Rana of Odeypoor, but which, in the general 
anarchy and confusion of the times, ha<l fallen into his i)OsscHsion. As 
laying regular siege to this j)lace, at the late season of the year at 
wliich we had arrived, would have entailed a heavy exjjense, and have 
kei>t the European troo])s in the field during the hot weather, it was 
determined to try the effect of a summons, and obtain possession of it, 
if possible, by more ])acific means. With this view, Colonel Casement, 
the quarter-master-general of the army, one or two other staff-officers, 
and Colonel Gardner, of the irregular horse, were directed to proceed 
thither, with an escort of four companies, ami some of the colonel’s 
“Cossacks.” I, as a “jolly sub,” had the honour to accompany the 
detachment. We started for Kummulnair,.some three or four marches, 
and encam])cd the first evening in a little valley or basin, surrounded by 
woody hills. The night was pitchy dark, and the jungle on the heights 
was on fire, jn*esenting to our view, as we lay in the little glen below, 
one of the ])rettiest sights 1 ever beheld. The hills themselves were 
dimly, if at all, visible, and ns the belt of fire cre])t uj) tliein, eating its 
onward way, it looked like a chain of vast lamj)s or cressets suspcnd(‘d 
in air, or a huge fiery-serpent in slow ami undulatory motion. The 
country thn)Ugh which we passed, before reaching the deserted town of 
Khalwara, was extremely rugged ami mountainous, a perfect natural 
fortificjitioii all the way, which might have been defended by a resolute 
enemy, stej) by stej), with great siktcss ; in such situations the disci- 
plined soldier, with his cumbrous arms and equijunents, loses nearly all 
the advantages which he possesses on level and unbroken ground, ami 
the thews, sinews, and courage of tine hardy mountaineer tell effectively, 

* Apparatus. 
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From what little I have seen of the operations of troops amongst hills, 
but more from what I have read and heard, I am strongly of opinion 
that eight or ten picked corps of chasseurs, or liglit-armed troops, called 
by any other appropriate name, for these especial services, would be a 
most valuable addition to the Indian army, whose most trying contests 
will probably be in future with the bold mountaineers of Nepaul or 
Afghanistan. Their dress should be light, and more Oriental than 
European ; their arms a long, light rifle, which could be slung, and a 
good tulwar and buckler. I*ickcd men, compactly built, strong, active, 
and well commanded by dashing officers, selected for the like qualities 
(as far as possible) from the regiments of the line, should constitute 
these corps, which, I venture to predict, would be as poj)ular as ser- 
viceable. They might be cantoned during peace in hilly countries, and 
acquire wind and skill for the attack of heights and ])asses by continual 
practice. With such men at our command, many of the dangers and 
difficulties peculiar to mountain- warfare might be overcome, and the 
baggage and heavy-armed troops less harassed and aunoye<l than is now 
usual. It may be said that the ordinaiy light infantry ere sufficient for 
these purposes ; but from such an opinion, I am inclined to think, most 
military men will dissent. To fight with effect in such nnnintains as 
those of Nepaul, for example, Alp piled upon Alp,” a man should be 
strong as a horse and active as a goat — one who will bound after his 
enemy from rock to rock. 

And slay him as he stands. 

As we advanced, Ave observed that these Mewarree hills were culti- 
vated in stages or levels, sustained by rudely-constructed walls, and 
that the fields thus formed were irrigate*! by that ingenious (’ontrivance, 
the Persian wheel. This is large .and perpendicular, and in contact 
with a horizontal one, the Avhole set in motion by a bujlock, to wliich a 
sort of crane or spoke is attached, and who, Avith exemplary patieiure, 
thus yoked, " plods on his Aveary round fixe<l to the larger Avhecl arc 
a number of earthen pots, Avhich, as it revolves, fill ami discluirge 
their contents into a trough, Avliich, by various channels, communicates 
with the fields. The water must be near the surface, I a])i)rehend, to 
admit of the Avheels being used Avith advantage. My knoAvledge of 
hydraulics is limited, but it strikes me tliat a syj»Iion might be em- 
ployed for raising Avater Avith much saving of labour. In our oavii 
country, where the harvests sometimes suffer by drought, 1 am surprised 
that no provision seems to be made for irrigation ; for though rarely, it 
may be sometimes required. 
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Till*: Gwalior papers presented to Pjirlianient by coimnaiid of 
her Majesty* furnish so little substantial information beyond what 
was already known through the Indian ])apcrs and the (Jazettes, 
that wo should not have tliought it nccressary to review their con- 
tents, but for the event which followed close upon the transactions 
to which they relate, and which it is impossible to disconnect 
entirely from them, namely, the recall of the Governor-General of 
India. AV^o have adverted to this event in another place, and we 
shall proceed to extract from these ollicial docunumts all the mate- 
rial facts, adding (according to our custom upon these occasions) 
few observations of our own, and these rather cxidanatory tlian 
critical. 

It may bo most convenient to begin by giving a summary of the 
treaties subsisting between the British Government of India and the 
iS<*in<liah state. By a trimty signed dOth December, 1S03, termed a 

'Preaty of I’eace and h'ricmlship,” negotiated on the part of the 
(\)inj)any by the present Duke of AVellington with Dowlut Itao 
Scindiah, the maharajah ceded to the (k)mpany ami their allies his 
possessions in the Doab ami in the countries m>rth of Jyeporc and 
Jomipore, and Gohud ; Broach and its territory, Ahmeilnuggur 
and its territory (with certain excejdions), the territories south of 
the Adjuutee Hills, and the distri<;ts betwt'en that range and tlie 
Goilavery, the Company stipulating to allow cen-tain enams, jaghircs, 
and ])ensioiis ; the maharajah renounced all claims upon certain 
fmalatories with whom the British Government laul formed treaties, 
and upon Shah Aulum, ami engaged never to take or retain in his 
service the subject of any iMiropean or American power at war with 
the British Government, or any British subject whatever, without 
its consent ; accredited ministers from each (iovernmeiit Averc to 
reside at the res]HH,*tive courts ; and in case the mahfirajah should 
accede to the treaty of general <lefensive alliance between the Com- 
pany and the Soubadar of the Deccan, and the Pundit Purdhaii, 
the Company, Avith a view to the future security of the maharajah's 
territories, engage<l to furnish him Avith six battalions of infantry. 

This treaty AViis ratilied by the Governor-General on the 13tli 
Pebruary, 1S04, ami on the 27th Avjfs executed the treaty of Boor- 
haiijxmr, terme<l a “ Treaty of Alliance,” for the reciprocal protec- 

* Papers TCKpccting Gwalior, presented 12t!i March, 1844. Further Papers resiiccting Gwalior, 
presented April, 1844. Papers referred to in tho Postscript to the Letter fnnii the Governor- 
General of India in Council to the Secret Committccj dated 14th August, 1843. 
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tion of the territories of the contracting parties, their allies, and 
dependents. This treaty stipulates that the British Government will 
not permit any power to commit unprovoked hostility or aggression 
upon the maharajah, but will, on his requisition, maintain and de- 
fend his rights ; for which purpose, the maharajah agreed to receive 
a subsidiary force of six thousand infantry, to be stationed at such 
place near the maharajah as the British Government may deem most 
equitable, the expense to be defrayed out of the revenues of the 
ceded territories : this subsidiary force would at all times, on the 
requisition of the maharajah, execute services of importance, as the 
care of his person, the protection of the country from attack, the 
overawing and chastisement of rebels, or exciters of disturbance in 
the maharajah's dominions. The maharajiili engages never to per- 
mit to reside in his dominions any European or American without 
the consent of the British Government, which on its part engages 
not to grant a similar permission to any person guilty of crimes or 
hostility against the maharajah. The maharajah engages not to 
commence any negotiation with other principal powers without 
notice to and consultation with the Company, who declare they will 
have no concern with the maluirajah's relations, dependents, or ser- 
vants, but, at the requisition of the maharajah, will aid in punisli- 
ing and reducing to obc<liciicc such persons when o])posing his autho- 
rity. The maharajah engages not to commit hostility or aggression 
upon any ally of the Company, or other principal state, and to 
refer differences to the Company's adjustment ; arnl the contracting 
parties agree mutually to assist e.ach other in the event of war break- 
ing out between either an<l any other power ; [wrtpiisitions which may 
result from the success of their joint arms to be equally partitioned 
between them. The Company were to ho allowed to employ the 
subsidiary force in the <pielling of ^listurbances, or any other ser- 
vice, within the territories of the contracting parties ; and in case 
of disturbances breaking out in their respective territories conti- 
guous to the borders, the troops of either power might, at the requi- 
sition of the other, be employed in quelling them. It is agreed 
that neither of the two contracting parties will have any concern 
with the tributaries or chiefs of the other, or give countenance to 
the rebellious subjects of the other, but use their utmost einleavours 
to apprehend such rebels ; and the English Government agrees to 
recognize the right of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to all possessions ho 
then held. 

By a ‘‘Definitive Treaty of Amity and Alliance," signed in 
November, 180 ^, to remove doubts and misunderstandings res])cct- 
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ing tlio treaty of December, 1803, the Company, from considera- 
tions of friendship, cedes the fort of Gwalior and certain parts of 
Goliud, in return for a relinquishment of fifteen lacs of pensions 
granted to officers of Scindiah's state. The river Chumbul is to 
form the boundary between the two states from Cottah on the west 
to the Gohud frontier on the east, the maharajah having no claim 
to the north bank, nor the Company to the south. The Comj)any 
agree t(» enter into no treaties with the tributaries of Scindiah in 
Malwa, Me war, or Marwar. 

The sole oTyect of the ‘‘ Treaty of Concert and Alliance,” signed 
at Gwalior 5th November, 1817, was to suppress the predatory 
power of the Pimlarrics, and the only 2 )oliti(*al provision it contains 
is the abrogation of that article of the ])rccediug treaty whicdi re- 
strains the Company from entering into treaties with the chiefs of 
llajpootana. 

Dowlut Rao Sciudiah died in 1827, and was succeeded by Jun- 
kojee Rao, on whose death (7th February, 1843) without issue, 
1 Ihagccrut Rao, represented as a fine, sharp-looking boy, of about 
CMght years of age,” was adopted by the Tara Bhae or Ranee (a 
girl of about twelve), the widow of the deceased maharajah, the 
chiefs consenting, and was placed upon the vacant of Gwalior, 
with the coiicurrencc of the British Government, under the title of 
Ali Jail Jyagee Rao Sciudiah. This boy was the son of llunwunt 
Rao, usually (railed Babajee Scrindiah, and supposed to be the 
nearest in blood to the late maharajah. The young Bhae, who Avas 
thir sole surviving wife of Junkojec Rao, and the younger sister of 
a jirevious consort, who died in 1838, is the daughter of a person 
named Jeswunt Jiao Goori'urra, described by Col. »S])icrs, the resi- 
dent at Gwalior, as of no note or intiuence either there or in his 
own country, the Deccan. 

Previous to the decease of Junkojec Rao, an event foreseen for 
some time previous — for his constitution was worn out by debau- 
chery at the age of twenty-seven — the arrangements necessary in 
the existing circumstances of the state had been brought by tho 
resident before the Government of India, then directed by Lord 
Auckland, Avhich (March 8th, 1841) signified its willingness to 
recognize an adojition of a successor to the Inaharajah, by his 
widow, from the family of Scindiah, but did not deem it reipiisitc 
to anticipate a necessity for a more active support from tho British 
Government, or to discuss the conditions upon which such sujiport 
might be requested and given ; adding : “ You will, however, bear 
ill mind, that it is wishe^l to improve any oiiportimity which may 
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present itself to you, so as to obtain for tho British political officers 
on the spot a more direct control than has liithorto been exercised, 
with a view to the gencr«al tranquillity, over the administration of 
tho distant districts of the Gwalior state in Malwa and other quar- 
ters.” 

When the adoption of the new sovereign was notified to our 
Indian Government (then under Lord Ellenborough's administra- 
tion), the resident was informed (February 13tli, 1843), that the 
you til of the ranee and of tho maharajah rendered it iudispeusablo 
that a regency should be appointed, and expedient that it should bo 
in the hands of one person — a measure evidently the most advanta- 
geous for the nij and the family of Scimliali, as well as for all i)urposos 
of internal administration, and most conilucivc to friendly relations 
M-ith tho British Government, which could hold an iiulividual re- 
sponsible in cases of complaint. The resident having stated that 
Krishen Rao Kudum, commonly called the Minna Sahib, the late 
mahanijah*s maternal uncle, and one of the five persons to whom 
the management of affairs had been intrusted <luriug Junkojec Kao*s 
illness, was perhaps, the most capable of the whole,” the Gover- 
nor-General considered that the ninee, chiefs, and peo])le, would tlo 
well in selecting him as regent: ‘‘having no connection with tho 
family of Scindiah by blood, he could have no interest contrary to 
that of the maharajah.” The resident, however, found the greatest 
repugnance on the part of the ranee and her advisors to the nomina- 
tion of a regent. Three of the ministers, the Dada Khasjee Walla, 
Sumbajee Aiigria, and the iloollanjee, called tho ranees J)arty, 
but who (Col. Spiers said) actually belonged to that of a female, 
named Nurungee, a servant in the j)alace, notorious for her in- 
trigues, wished to delay the appointment of a regent, anti to allow 
the former ministers to carry on the government, or to jtlacc the 
Khasjee Walla in that high office. As this iiitlivitlual, whose name 
is Gungadhur Bullal, was the real cause of the disorders in the 
Gwalior court, and of the intervention of the British Government, 
some account of him may be here interposed. 

It appears that this man, who is described as the most inefficient 
of all the ministers, ami personally a great coward, had acquired 
great influence by intrigue, for which he had derivetl facilities from 
his wealth and his office of khanjee^ ‘ steward of the household,* as 
rendered by Col. Sleeinan, or ‘comptroller of private disburse- 
ments,' as translated by Col. Spiers. His father held tho same 
office of khasjee before him. He died before Uowlut Rao Scindiah, 
leaving a very large fortune (above a million sterling) to this son. 
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All receipts and disbursements in the name of the chief passed 
through him, and all the domestic and household establishments 
were under him. Those in the name of the state passed through 
others, and the gungajullco, or reserved treasury, wjis under a sepa- 
rate treasurer ami establishment : this treasurer was at enmity 
with the khjisjce till the expulsion of the Mama Saliib, after which 
lie joined him. Ho had the payment of all the guards upon the 
private apartments of the pahu*e, composed of Mewattees, a bold, 
unscru]>uloiis class of people, faithful to their imniediate emjjloycr. 
When the wife of Junkojee was to be confined, the kliasjee collected 
several women who exi)e(;ted to be confined about the same time, 
with a view to substitute a boy, should the princess give birth to a 
tlaughter. She did so, but the birth of a son was announced to the 
resident, and by him to the Supreme Government. The fact of the 
child being a daughter wa.s concealed from Scindiah himself for ton 
days, till all the other women had given birth to daughters, and 
the khasjee had no longer any hope of being able to substitute a 
boy. It is generally believe<l that the khasjee intended to destroy 
the father, could ho have sueceede<l in substituting a boy, and he is 
known to have emjdoyed all kinds of supposed sorcerers ami charnis 
to make away with him. In the hope that the Supremo Government 
would, as in the case of the Ikiiza Bhae, allow his widow to adopt a 
son, which would secure him a long minority. The death of Jun- 
kojee, the adojition of a hoy of eight years of ago by a girl of twelve, 
were circumstances favouralde to his designs, and his instrument, 
Nurungee, a slave-girl — such is the constitution of native courts — 
all-]>owerful in the [Kilace, ]>laced every thing at his command but 
the army, and the devotion of tin? troops could be purchased by 
money, with which he was well su[)[)lie<l. 

The firm stand made by the Ib’itish resident, however, overcame 
for a time the resistance of the intriguers, and, although there had 
been constant dissensions between the iVlama Sahib ami the other 
ininist(?rs, they cemsentod to lay Jisido their enmity, and with the 
concurrence of the ranee and the Jlahratta chiefs, on the 22iid 
February, 184;3, the Mama Sahib was nominated regent or mookhtar. 
This })crsonago seems from the beginning to have been aware of the 
diiticulties of his position. He remarkctl, before his elevation, that 
the cxj)enses of the state? exceeded tltc revenues, and the conscejuent 
reductions would create him many enemies. The appointment 
appeared to give great satisfaction to the troops and people ; but it 
became evident, in the sequel, that he had not talents or judgment 
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to conduct the afFairs of such a state as Gw'alior. Of his four 
ministers, the Diula Kliasjce Walla was one. 

This individual seems to have lost no time in sotting his instru- 
ments at work. lu less than a fortnight after his appointment, the 
Mama Sahib informed the resident that, although ho had done 
everything in his power to gain the Kliasjce Walla over to his views, 
tlie latter was endeavouring secretly to intrigue, through the 
woman Nurungee, with the troops, whose pay was in arrears, and 
that his removal and that of Nurungee were indisiwnsable. The 
ranee professed to the regent a desire to be relieved from the 
goveninient of this woman, who found opportunities for creating 
mischief although the regent's own wife was in constant attendance 
on the ranee. 

The nature of the disorders by which the regent's authority was 
shaken may be undcrstoo<l by two occurrences which took place 
at the very commencement of his administration, one of them, 
perhaps, the remote cause of his disgrace. The resident luul been 
informed of some disturbance in the mahanijah's lushkur^ or cann>, 
and learned from the regent that there had been a ijuarrel between 
the widows of the late Dowlut Rao Scrindiah and of the late 
Junkojee Rao, in regard to a slave-girl of the latter, who had taken 
refuge with the former, and whom she refused to give up, unless 
the woman Xurungco was given up to her, whose servant she hail 
been. This disagreement was with groat difficulty aj»peasc<l, the 
young ranee having refused to cat her food until her servant w:is 
relinquished; and the elder rane<? threatened to leave the palace if she 
was further pressed on that subject. Another cause of discontent to 
the young ranee was the seizure and confinement, by the regent, of 
a person named Tantia Pakereea, a /luzzoorem (servant of the 
palace), who had gone to the Deccan to look out for a second wife 
for the late maharajah, and who came back, though ordered not to 
return without instructions. That })crson was a gn^at friend of 
Nurungee and the Dada Khasjee Walla, with niuch more sense 
and shrewdness than cither of them ; the regent wils, therefore, 
anxious to prevent a junction between those parties, and in conse- 
quence directed him to bo confined, on the plea of his having conic 
back without orders. Though the young ranee had given her consent 
to this measure, yet, at the instigation of Nurungee, she told the 
regent that she had ordered his recall, ami, if he was not imme- 
diately released, she would leave the palace, where so little consi- 
deration was shown for her. In consequence of the ranee's violence 
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and observations, or ratlicr of those of Nurimgee, the regent 
relcnscd Taiitia Pakcroca. This affair, the resident thought, might 
have been managed with more cliscretion. 

The British Government of India, which had approved of the 
appointnieiit c»f tlio regent, and had been prepared, if necessary, to 
support his authority with an armed force, expressed mucli disap- 
pointment at liis want of imwer. The Governor-General iiiforme*! 
tlie resident, that when he advised and approved tlie nomination of 
the Mama Sahib as regent, he intended that he should liave all the 
authority whicli, acctmling to our English understaudiiig of the 
word, a}»])ertain.s to that olhoe, as the rcs]>ori8ible hea«l of the 
governineiit, not that he should be sole minister under the maha- 
ranee, and liable to be controlled by the intrigues of slave-girls. 
His lordshi]), however, wliilst he expressed a hope that no little 
views and interests would be perniitted to dejjrive the state of 
(iwali»»r of the only sort of g*»vcrnment winch, during the minority 
of a young unedueate<l boy, adopted by a girl, couhl maintain the 
dignity of the family and the etliciency of the administration, yet 
suggested that much caution should be used, and no moasure should 
be unnecessarily a<loi)ted that might seem likely to lead to a crisis. 

All the machinery of the state was now put in motion for the 
apparently insignificant ]»ur]K»se of expelling the slave-girl Xurun- 
geo, and at length the Dada Khasjee Walla, to the great relief of 
the reg(*nt, <?ame into his views, and engaged to assist him in 
removing the woman from the palace, whiefi they hoped now to 
effect without any disturbance.” This favourable change in the 
as]iect of things seems to have been brought about by the influence 
of another female, in the anomalous, but jiotent, capacity of general 
of one of the brigades ! Mrs. Alexander, commanding the brigade 
of her son (who was a boy), having been gently remonstrated with 
for being in correspondence with Nurungee (who had also sounded 
Colonels Baptiste JM'lo7.e and Jacob), <lisclaime<l the connection, and 
declanul that she would obey tlie regent's m’ders, and those of no 
one elsii ; a n‘ply which was soon known in cam]>. 

Strange to say, however, though armed with all the force a])pa- 
reiitly needful, the advice of the British resident, the consent of the 
chiefs, arnl the jiroflered sujiport of the troops, the Mama Sahib 
dared not attempt to remove this slave-girl until the resident 
jirocecdcil to the durbar of tlie maharaiiee (a child), and ollbred 
her his advice to allow the removal without any intervention on her 
part or those about her. Accordingly, Col. S])iers, in a confeieuce 
with the maharajah, the inalmraiiee (the latter sitting behind a 

A«trt<.*/oMrw.N.S. VoL.llI.No.l 4. X 
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curtain), and the principal chiefs, addressed tlioni all upon the 
necessity of the regent’s orders being implicitly attended to, and 
upon the impropriety of tlie 'woman Nurungee giving orders in tho 
name of tho maharanec, and recommended that she should bo 
removed from a position where she might cause embarrassment to 
the regent and mischief to the state. The chiefs all declared that 
they had been, and were, willing to obey the orders of tho regent, 
and urged the woman’s removal without delay. The maharaneo 
consented to part 'with her favourite on the modest conditions that 
she should be unmolested in person and umpiestioiied as to pro- 
perty ; that she should have a village bestowed upon licr of Rs. 3,000 
of annual value, in addition to one of the same amount whicli she 
already 2 >esscssed, and receive a ])rosent of Rs. 10,000. These 
terms were immediately agreed to by the regent, amt she left the 
palace on the 10th March, provi<led with all conveniences for her 
journey to Oojein, and attended by a residency chuj)riuH«oc ! 

A month had not etai)se«t after the removal of what was supposed 
to be the only obstacle to the smooth course of the regent, before he 
complained to the resident that he still siisja^ctcd umlerhand pnic- 
ticcH on the part of the Khasjee Walla and his followers. The serious 
consequences likely to arise from the non-payment of the troops had 
induced the resident to press the discharge of their arrears uj)on the 
Mama Sahib, even if he encroache«l upon the gungajulleo, or reserved 
treasury. 11c accordingly drew thirty-three lacs from this source, 
and was about to draw seventeen more, when lie rceeivefl an angry 
message from the ranee, who refuseil her sanction to the withdrawal 
of further sums. This the Mama 8ahib attributed to the machina- 
tions of the Dada or liis agents. In ^lay, a marriage was contnictcd 
between a niece of the regent (a girl of six years), and the young 
maharajah, which jiromiscd to confirm the authority of tho Mama 
Sahib, but which produced an intrigue against him tliat ended in 
his downfal. The Governor-General attributes the coinmencement 
of that intrigue to apprehensions instilled into the mind of tho 
young maharanee that this connection of the Mama Sahih with 
the maharajah would supersede her authority. 

The notification of the matrimonial contract was made to tho 
British resident by the maliaranee on the iKth May; and on the 
21st, he received intelligence that, on the preceding day, tho iiia- 
haranee (who had with her the young maharajah) hail sent for the 
Dada Kbasjee Walla and Sumbajee Angria (ministers), and all tho 
officers and chiefs in camp, except the regent and the Durbar va- 
keel, Ram Rao Phnlkcea (a very old servant of the state, and a 
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jaghccrdar of tlio Britinli (lovcrnment, of whicli he was always a 
friend), and Hul)sc([uently he had a message from the maliaranec, to 
the eftect, “ that she had appointed the Mama Sahib as regent, but 
that bo would not attend to her wishes, and tliat slie had three or 
four subjects of complaint against liim ; she therefore wished to de- 
prive him of that office, and appoint some other person or persons 
in his room.” The nature of the complaints was not then speci- 
fied. The resident infornic<l tlie ranee, in reply, “that she htad nomi- 
nated the regent witli the ap])roval of the Governor-fleneral, and by 
the advice of the principal chiefs and officers of her court, and that ho 
could not bo thus set aside ; that he did not consider the measure as 
emanating from herself, but from the counsel of evil-disposed per- 
sons about her; and that if she or they valued the friendship, and 
if the latter did not wish to incur the severest displeasure, of the 
British (Jovernment, they would immediately desist from their pre- 
sent proceedings, ami obey the orders of the regent.” In a personal 
coiiimiinication the ensuing <lay, the ranee informed the resident 
what the instances were in which the regent had caused her displea- 
sure — namely, the seizure of Tantia Bakereea, the removal of Nu- 
rungee, and his desire to send fr(»m the court the Dada Khasjec 
Walla. The resident shewed the groundlessness of all these rcjusons, 
and stated his assurance* “ that her present change of opinion had 
its rise in the selfish views of evil-disposed persons about her ; and 
that, Jis the regent's nomination had met the aj)proval of the British 
Government, he couhl not hear of his re?m>val on slight grounds; 
and that, if she had any regard for the friendship of the Governor- 
(lieneral, the regent should be retained in office.” J^he replied, “that 
being the case, (he government liad belter be given over to the 
regent in perjuduity, ami that she might be otherwise provided for.” 
lie told her that such sentiimuits were not her own ; that she w:is 
too young to have thought <»f such matters seriously ; and that he 
should consider tlumi as those of her evil advisers, and hold them 
responsible for them. 

At (his time, the greater ])art of the troo])s in camp were consi- 
<lered staunch to the Mama Sahib's interest ; but the r.niee resistetl 
all the persuasions of the chiefs to restore that person to the regency; 
his house and the houses t)f his bankers and friends were placed 
under custody, and he was desired’to quit the camj), which ho de- 
clined to do; but lie adoj)ted no decisive rea«dutioii, ami thus let the 
occasion for vindicating his authority slip from him, in spite of the 
reinly co-oj)cr:ition of the British resident. 

The Uaila Khasjee, on the other hand, seems to have been active 
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and vigilant, thoiigli secret and crafty in li-s operations. In a few 
days (May 31st), the resident was informed that Col. Jacob had 
joined the Dada’s jxirty, and that tlie inahanaj (rainpoo(royjil brigade), 
under Bapoo Setowleea, Doshmook, a man of high rank, adopted son 
of tlie late Bala Bhae, the widow of Madhajeo Scindiah, was not to 
be depended upon ; in fact, that none of the troops (except those 
of Col. Baptiste) wouhl disobey the ranee. TJio same day, at a 
Durbar, a “genenil representation” was produced, signed by all the 
chiefs and officers jweseut (including Baptiste and Jacob), <leclaring 
their wish that the Zinnia Sahib should l)c removed from his office 
as regent. This individual, after vainly endeavouring to obtain his 
regular audience of leave and dismissal, was induced by throats of 
violence, and at the instance of the resident, to leave (rwalior on 
the 5th June. In notifying this event to the British Ciovernmont, 
Col. Spiers exj)ressed his opinion that it was not i)ossil>le to restoro 
the Mama Sahib to power by remonstrance alone, and that neither 
he nor any other person wouhl bo able to rule the country if his 
measures were to be interfered wdth by palace intrigues : to keep 
down these, it would be requisite that ho should have a force which 
he could depend upon at his command.” 

The Governor-General, then atCawnpore, noticing these transac- 
tions, remarked, that it was impossible for the British Government to 
acquiesce in the removal of the i^laina Sahib without a better reason 
than the mere wish of the ranee ; but that, at the same time, that 
person had manifested a want of the decision and energy essential 
to the chief comluct of affair.s in such a state; tliat, powerful at 
first, he used none of his advantages, but allowoil an o}>inion of his 
weakness to grow up, which led those originally inclined to his 
cause, and whose interests seemed to be bound up with his, to desert 
him, and that his mismanagement of the marriage of his niece to 
the maharajah, which event h.ad at first reduced the Khasjee Walla 
to despair, and induced him to contemj)late leaving Gwalior, was 
adroitly made use of by the latter to alarm the ranee with a[)prehcn- 
sions of the effect of the iiiarriagc upon her future position. In writing 
to the Secret Committee, liis lordship observes, that the retirement 
of the Mama Sahib had relieved him from tlie fear that ho slionld 
be compelled, by some act of violence on the part of the Gwalior 
army, ‘‘ to take some measures for the vindication of our lionour.” 
He, however, approved of the resident's withdrawing to Dholcpore, 
which produced a considerable effect ui»on the Durbar, and stateil 
that he should not permit his return to Gwalior until affairs there 
had assumed a somewhat settled api)oaranco of a favourable cha- 
racter. 
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Tho “ representation *’ inaiJoby the Durbar, of the causes of the re- 
1110 val of the Mama Sahib, sets forth various instances of alleged mis- 
conduct oil his part before the accession of the maharajah, amongst 
which arc acts of bribery and conspiracy to usurp the sovereign au- 
thority, ami enunicratcs the following charges against him as regent : 
tho continenient of Tantia rakcrcea, ‘‘ an old servant, of the highest 
respectability;’* tho exjuilsion of Nurungeo, a clever slave-girl, 
who had sulbired ill-treatment from the Ihiiza Jlhae on account of 
her being a favourite of the late maharajah;” punishing huzzooreeas, 
slave-girls, slaves, and other servants of the palace ; placing the 
maharanee’s acti(»ns under surveillance by slave-girls belonging to 
his wife, who were sent into tho palace to watch and report what 
]);ussed there ; j>laniiing a marriage, against the Avislics of the bhue, 
between his niece and the maharajah, expecting that ho would 
thereby eventually become the ruler of the state ; and forming a 
plan for sending the Khasjee AValla to Denaros, without consulting 
the wishes of the bhae. The ‘‘representation” of the chiefs alleges 
that, iis in disobeying the orders of the bhae, the Mama 8 ahib had 
acte<l in op[)ositioii to tho terms njmn which they coiisentetl to his 
being aj»pointe<l “ minister,*' they were determined upon “ turning 
him out of the lushkur,” and were preparcil to obey any orders 
issued by the bhae, “ who was old enough to judge for herself, and, 
being very intelligent, was quite capable of directing affairs.** 

The withdrawal of the resident seems to have produced much 
alarm at the Durliar, and the inaharanee sent to him to reejuest his 
forgiveness, and that of the Governor-doncral, for “ her late pro- 
ceedings,” f)fferiiig to bring the maharajah to entreat in person the 
renewal of friemlly intercourse ; l)ut the restoration of the ]\Iama 
Sahib was not mentioned. l"p to this time, tho British Government 
had no intention to interfere forcibly with the affairs of this stiite. 
“ Wo retjuire,** says the Governor-Gimeral, 20 th June, “ nothing 
from the Gwalior state, except that its territory, and es|>ccially 
its frontier, should be so govcrnetl, as not to become tho source of 
disturbance to ours ; any form of administering the nlfairs of the 
(iwmlior state, which may eliect this ol ject of frontier trampiillity, 
will bo satisfactory to the liritish Government.** 

The Dada Khnsjeo was no>v virtually at the heml of affairs, and 
“carried every thing before him wiHi the ranee.*' II is party, appre- 
hending the possibility of British interference, ina^lc preparations 
for such a contingency by collecting militiiry stores and augnicntiHg 
the number of the troops ; several of the corps beat ami otherwise 
ill-treated their European and Eurasian officers, and deserted the 
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commanders who had not joined the Khasjee Walla. This person had 
gained over the ladies of the palace to his party, and, consequently, 
had the maharajah and maharaneo completely in his power. The 
persons selected for posts in the government were known to bo 
hostile to British views, and some of them had been removed by 
the late maharajah on our representation. All these cousiderations, 
in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, “ made it 
desirable that the representations offered to the Gwalior Durbar, and 
our general influence over native states, should be supported by the 
presence of an army,” with especial reference to the condition of 
Saugor and Bundelkund, liable to be invaded and plundered by the 
licentious Mahratta troops, under no discipline (^r control. By a 
resolution, dated 10th August, in which all the membere of Council 
concurred, a force of twelve battalions of infantry, with cavalry 
and artillery, was ordered to assemble in a camp of exercise on 
or near the Jiimiia, undcf the immediate direction of the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Having complete sway over the palace, the Dada Khasjee ke]>t 
the ranee in ignorance of the true purport of the communications 
from the resident, and he bad the audacity to withhold altoge- 
ther a letter addressed by Col. S 2 )iers to the ranee. 

The Indian Government now considered that the mere dismissal 
of the Dada Khasjee, to wdiich ol>ject the representations of the 
resident had been principally directed, would not suffice to j»revent 
similar intrigues, and to place the relations of the two governments 
upon a satisfactory footing ; tliat the punishment of that individual 
by banishment or imprisonment was called for, as well as the exj)ul- 
sion of the obnoxious officers whom he had restored, before the 
resident resumed his functions at Gwalior. These terms were com- 
municated to the Durbar. 

Some of the chiefs at this time urged the maharanec to remove 
the Khasjee Walla; but his spies advertized him of these “ com- 
munications from without,” which he soon neutralized, and those 
who gave the advice fell into disgrace. A conspiracy was formed 
against the Dada Khasjee, wdiich appears to have included the two 
chiefs Bapoo Sctow’leea and 8unibajeo Angria ; the maharaj cam- 
j>oo, of five battalions, surrounded the imhice and demanded the 
surrender of the Dada; but this individual, with extraordinary 
lubricity, having still the confidence of the ranee, contrived to with- 
draw himself from this imminent peril, and in November, the 
influent of his faction is represented as on the increase, though the 
party opposed to the Dada had received accessions of several influ- 
ential chiefs. 
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Tlio Durbar was made aware that the return of the Mama Sahib 
was not now pressed by the Ilritish G(»vcriiment 5 but it being 
known that the Dada Kliasjce had withheld a communication from 
the resident to the ranee, in which the Diula's banishment or impri- 
sonment was insisted upon, the Govcrnor-Cjicncral regarded this as 
an oflcncc of the most criminal character, amounting to a super- 
session of the maharanec's authority, and the transference of all 
power to himself, which the British Government would never per- 
mit, and the expulsion of the Dada from the Gwalior territories 
for ever, was re<juirod as the condition of a renewal of friendly 
intercourse, now earnestly sought by the Durbar. In making tliis 
communication to the Tara Bhae, Col. Spiers intimated that it would 
be higlily advisable and expedient that the Dada Khasjee should 
be “ nunle over to the English Government.” The ranee, proba- 
bly at the instance of the Dada, ju’ossed earnestly that he might 
be forgiven ; but his delivery to the resident, “ that he might bo 
sent to Benares,” was declared to be a nne (lua non. 

'J'lie doom of this person being now irrevocably fixed, his fate 
apjiroacbed. The troops began to desert his cause, and a collision 
was expected between the a<lverse ])arties. Bapoo Setowloea, Sum- 
bajee Angria, Bam Bao IMialkeea, and other sirdars, assumed 
a more prominent jiart against the Khitsjee, insisting upon his 
surrender into their hands, with a view to re-establish jimicablc 
relations with the British. (.)n the 2JMli October, the ranee deli- 
vered iiiiii up to a party of the ^laharaj C.’am]K)o, condition that 
h(^ shoubl not bo beaten or maltreated. 

I’revious to this event being known at Calcutta, the Governor- 
General ha<l rccordcil a long and able minute, in which he entered 
very fully into the alVairs of this state. lie observe*! that the Bri- 
tish Government had for many years assume*! the rights and per- 
formed the obligations of the jiaramount power in India within the 
Sutlej ; that, in that character, any relaxation of our system with 
respeert to Gwalior could not fail to aftect our position with regard 
to all the other states of lliiidostan, and the witlulrawal of our re- 
straining bainl w'ould let loose all the elements of confusion. New 
views of policy, w’eakness under the name of mo<leration, and pu- 
Hillanimity under that of forbearance, would not avert from our own 
territories the evils we should (liscluyge ujion India generally, and 
the result of false measures would be to remove the scene of an in- 
evitable contest from Gwalior to Allahabad. It is of importance to 
our allies, jis well sis to ourselves, that a govx'rninent shoubl exist 
in that state that can rej)ross crime, ami afford conlinl co-operatiou 
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in the maintenance of tranquillity upon the frontier. These objects 
were not entirely attained oven under our late relations with Gwa- 
lior ; but if all intervention on our part were withdrawn, and the 
elements of evil left uncontrolled, the practical eftcct would be to 
give impunity to crime in Central India. The circumstances of 
Gwalior called for our intervention. In Euro})c, there exist no 
relations between two states under which the expulsion of a friendly 
niiiiister and the elevation of an obnoxious one could justify inter- 
vention ; but in EurojK’s there is no paramount power, the relations 
of which, in liiJia, create i»eculiar rights and duties ; these had 
been contravened and violated by the Gwalior Durbar, which had 
oflered the gravest affront to tlie British Government. Aii army of 
30,000 men, with a very numerous artillery, under the direction of 
a person who could only retain liis post in despite of the British 
Government, was within a few marches of Agra. The frontiers of 
the Gwalior state adjoin Saugor and Jlundelkund, and touch the 
dominions of our allies in Malwa, ami along that extensive line the 
coitlial and zealous co-operation of the Gwalior authorities is essen- 
tial to the inainteuaiice of tranquiHity, which the Dada Khasjee 
would withhold, if he did not aid the plunderers. Under ordinary 
circumstances, we might have abstained from immediate interfenmee, 
in the hope of a favourable change at Gwalior from the disunion of 
the chiefs ; hut the events at Jjaliore, and the presence of a Sikh 
army of 70,000 men within three marches of the Sutlej, under no 
control, and eager for war and plunder, did not permit a j)olicy 
suited only to a state of goiienil tranquillity. If any operation at 
Gwalior should bo rapid and decisive, no measure won hi more cer- 
tainly tend to prevent all movements across the Sutlej, and establish 
our authority in Central India. To oljtain reparation for an affront, 
affecting our reputation; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier, 
and to diminish a mutinous army, the real musters of the Gwalior 
state, within a few marches of our second cajdtal, were the just 
objects to be held in view' by the IWtish-Indian Goveriiment. 

These arc stune of the arguments urged in this minut(», w hich the 
Governor-General placed on record wln*n he h*ft his Uoiincil to re- 
pair to Agra, w'here he could be at hand to a<Iat)t the measures to 
the actual position of affairs. 

3Ieanwhile, the opposite parties at Gwalior w'crc lu^arly o(|ual in 
strength, and the commotions amongst the troo[KS daily threatened 
a collision. The inaharaj campoo and the chiefs oppostul to the 
Kha.sjeo Walla kept him in oustofly ; but the ranee's party had the 
advantage of the comiuand of the state trciisures. All was in dis- 
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tmlcr, tlie chief officers bein^ distrustful of each other. The ranee 
still withheld her consent to the surrender of the Khasjee to our Go- 
vemmeiit, and luul a sufficient force in her interest to prevent it. 
Tlio assembling of the British troops at Agra caused much alarm 
and excitement; but whilst professions of submission to our de- 
mands were iiuide, they wei*u accompanied by preparations for war, 
and an attitude of defiance was sissiimcxl by the troops. 

Tills wa.s the state of affairs when Jjord Ellenborough arrived at 
Agra on the 11th December, having liad an interview with Col. 
i^])iors, wlio was of opinion that no ui>position would be offered to 
our triMips, but tliat iic^juiesccncc in our demamls would not bo 
accorded till a decided demonstration Mas made on our part. His 
lordship accordingly docide^l upon moving forM^ard the whole of the 
troojis. The tsirdy surrender of the Kha.sjec Walla did not delay tlie 
mlvanoe of the British army, the objects of the measure being de- 
clared in tJic proclamation of the Governor-General, of the 20th 
December, the substance of Mdiich m’c gave in a former Journal ; the 
result is mcII kiioMii. 

It is needless to debiil the contents of the later papers; those 
which [iroceded the invasion of the GMulior territory develop the 
causes and motives M'Iii<*h led to and must justify that strong but 
surely unavoidable measure. 
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JOURNAL OF A COMPANY’S OFFICER. 

NO. IV. — HETURN TO ENGLAND ON “SlCK CERTr FICATE.” 

A SERIOUS attack of illness occasioned luy removal from IMasnlipataiu 
to the presidency. I travelled by the same road I had come up live 
years before, but in a hospital dooly (instead of a vhcml)^ and by 
longer stages, doing it in seventeen or eighteen days. Within a month 
after this journey, and while still an invalid, I met witlj a violent 
accident, the marks and injurious eilects of which I shall carry with 
me to the grave, and which was the chief cause of iny return to 
England. 

My health had been improving from the time I left Masulipatani ; 
but the attempts of the doctors to remedy, or at all relieve, the lament- 
able results of the accident above mentioned having ail proved vain, 
our cantonment surgeon at the Mount, where I had l>een three or four 
months a convalescent (that is, with liberty of exercise, but doing no 
duty), gave me, in communication with a Madras surgeon, a medical 
certificate to Europe; as well for the establishment of my general 
health, as in the hopes that the eminent London surgeons might )»e 
able to effect (by operation possibly) what they could not. 

Homeward-bound ships were expected every <hiy almost from Cal- 
cutta, so I had to be on the alert in fitting myself out. My verandah 
was filled with native tailors, cutting out and sewing, chielly shirts and 
nankeen trousers, for the voyage. 1 ha<l to go to Madras fretjuently, 
also, on military fund business, and to procure some necessary articles 
from the European shops. I remember, among other things, purchasing 
a ready-made plain dress coat at old Hurst’s shop on the Heach, for 
fifteen pagodas (=i‘ff), which proved to be so ohl-fashit)iicd, that 1 was 
ashamed to go on shore in it even at the Cape. It is surjirising, how- 
ever, how very little a man wants to aild to his wardnda* when return- 
ing to England, in conseipience of the unavoidable largeness of a com- 
mon Indian kit, as regards linen. The old Indian allowance by our 
military fund of Rs, 7tMl to a subaltern going homo, for his outfit, was 
most absurd. It was very properly reduced to Rs. 20D, several years 
ago, in the case of bachelors; Its. 200 more if married ; and Rs. loo 
for each cliild. I was not only able to procure quite as many things as 
I wanted, but to leave the country w'ithout a single debt, and to turn 
i.*dO of it into English hills, besides some dollars for tlie Ca]>e ; and this 
although the sale, by outcry, of my goods and chattels, 1 do not think 
produced Rs. 300 altogether, after deductions ; so few things had I at 
the time. 1 would here remark, and with thankfulness, that I had 
only joined the military fund as a suhscrilier a little more than a 
twelvemonth before (at Masulipatani), paying up about five and a 
half years* arrears of suliscripiion, with entrance donation — a laige 
Bum altogether — and without the slightest thought then of ever bene- 
fiting by it myself, from the excellent health I had known in India. 
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It wa» then a cliari table institution, and 1 entered it, 1 can say, almost 
solely from motives of charity. 

Some time the last week in January, two regular Indiamen arrived 

from Bengal, homeward-lioiind, one of them the old R , in 

which, by a very remarkable coincidence, I found, on my next visit to 
Madras, my passage was taken by Government. These 8liii)S were not 
expected to be above a week in the Roads ; and for the convenience of 
embarking, at a short notice possibly, as well as to get through my 
final business at the different offices easily, I went down to reside, the 
last few days, with my old friends of the Jflth, at Vepery. On the 
morning of the 4th February I went to the Marine Board Office on the 
Beach, to get my baggage-order, when 1 learnt that the captain of the 

R (Me. T ) had been making objections to taking me in his 

ship, tile Government having lately thought proper to reduce the pas- 
sage-money allowance for sick subalterns from Rs. 1,.500 to Rs, 1,000; 

but, said Mr. G , the secretary, ‘‘ lie must take you, so you need 

not fear.” My baggage lieing in readiness, near the Alaster-Attendant’s 
office, I procurc«l a boat, and sent it off with the necessary order about 
noon ; got some refreshments at the shops on the Beach, where 1 
lounged about for a couple of hours ; and about two r.M. took boat 
myself for the ship, which lay hardly a mile out, heartily wishing and 
hoping (though I scarce knew why) it might be the last time I should 
ever cross that roaring surf ; which, however, was not then rcry high, 
there being but a mild breeze. With what curious ami mixed feelings did 

I ascend the gangway steps of the R ! Six years and a half had 

rolled over me since I last trod her dock ; but though 1 knew she had 
another commander the two or three last voyages, 1 was in hopes to 
find several old faces among the officers still. Great, however, had 
been the changes ; 1 soon learnt that, of my former acquaintances, only 

the doctor (Me. A ), and one of the midshipmen (Richard 1* ), 

now fourth officer, remaine<l in her ; all the rest were strangers. P 

met meat the gangway, having, no doubt, got my name from some of my 
trunks, and after hearty salutations (he and I had been formerly very 
intimate, not only from our commencing life together, but from his 
great good temper, and he being a G — shire man likewise), told me my 
baggage had been very near ordered on shore again by the captain when 

it came, as it was said the captain (R ) of the other ship had done 

with tlie luggage of a sick officer, in conse([iunce of the dispute witli 
Government aliout the altered passjige -allowance, as before mentioned. 
Mine had gone below, however, and 1 was soon shewn the cabin 
allotted to me ; a tolerable-sized one, just betVire the third mate’s, but 
too nearly opposite the steward’s mess, and with a huge eighteen- 
pounder gun in it ; great drawbacks on its comfort. I had not been an 
hour on board when they began to heave anchor, as we were sitting 
down to dinner ; so that on coming out and ascending the poop (about 
four o’clock), we were all under weigh, with a steady breeze ; and by 
sunset (before six), the long yellow shores of JVIadras were fast 
receding from view ! 1 will not here attempt to describe my feelings 
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and emotions on the occasion ; in fact, ever since I had got my certifi- 
cate, all seemed like a dream rather than reality. Now that we ha<l 
actually sailed, I could scarce persuade myself I was ^'cally going to 
England. Surely something would yet prevent it ; was I indeed be- 
holding for the last time, as 1 hoped, the continent of India, and 
ing for father-land ? It must not he supposed, however, that my feel- 
ings were all pleasurable, without any alloy ; 1 can scarcely even say 
that happiness preponderated ; for dear as were the thoughts of seeing 
again, in a few months, the many loved friends, places, &c. I had been 
for years separated from (especially my own family), how much there 
was to damp those feelings, and to throw a melancholy shade over all ! 
The events of the last twelve months, and es]x^eially my distressing 
accident (though there was some faint hope relief might l>e obtained in 
England), made me in a manner ivekless of evci-y thing: I l)elieve I 
considered existence itself a huilhen at that time. But now for the 
voyage. 

There were seven other passengers: an old Bengal civilian (Mr. 
W ) and his wife ; and two married ladies, sisters, with their chil- 

dren, from Calcutta ; also a married lady from Madras, with her chil- 
dren ; a lieutenant of the 53rd King’s; and another of the Madras 7tli 
N.I., with the captain, 1st and 2n:d otlicers, doctor, and piirser ; there- 
fore, we made a comfortable baker’s doxen at table, when all sat down. 
Tliere was a great number of children ; some of them only in charge 
of servants, who appeared very careful of them : I think we liad eighteen 
altogether, between three and ten years of ago. The moniing after \vg 
sailed, a tall, stout-looking, but rather sleepy, Scotchman (named John 
Wilson), going home with other invalids, found me out, and begged to 
know if Dr. y of the artillery (who had been on the invaliding com- 
mittee at Madras), had recommeiuled him to me, as (said ho) lie promised, 
for a servant during the voyage liomc ? As I had not seen the doctor the 
last four or five days, I took the man’s word for it, and agreetl with 
him for his services. He was to put up and take down my sea-cot 
every evening and morning, and to clean my shoes, &c. We said 
nothing a])Out wages then, but on leaving the ship at (jiravesend, I gave 
him a £5 note ; not with the greatest satisfaction, indeed, for Mr. John 
Wilson was hut an uncouth, lazy fellow, little as he had to do : and 
I strongly suspected it had been a mere invention of his about the 
recommendation. 

We must have had very moderate winds at first, for we did not make 
Point de Gallc before the morning of the 9th, averaging eighty or 
ninety miles a day only. The second officer and myself went on shore 
at the watering-place immediately after breakfast, and took a long 
walk inland over the cinnamon hills and plantations, when we struck 
back beachward, by way of a pretty-looking, large, deserted bungalow 
and farm-yard on the hill ; and then, for about another mile, through 
the shady, romantic coco-tree road, along the sea ; reaching the curious, 
large, old-fashioned fort of Galle by two or three o'clock. Tliere we 
soon found an old Dutch hotel, or rather punch-house, with a ragged 
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hilliard-tablo in one of the rooms. Here we got something like ta dinner, 
and knocked about the balls for an hour or two ; then posted down to 
the quay in some haste to take boat for the shi]), which it was too 
dusk to see well, or perhaps not in view from that side of the fort. We 
were made easy when we w'ere told that our captain had only gone off 
some five or ten minutes ; and making our fellows pull well, we very 
nearly overtook his gig. The country boat is a sort of canoe, of tolera- 
ble size, and cuts the water smartly. We sailed again soon after, and 
1 was rather vexed to hear we were to double the point and go to 
Colombo. To add to the annoyance, we soon got becalmed, and were 
nine or ten days before entering that harbour, though hardly a degree 
of northing to make. The view of the coast, however, was pretty, 
especially the lofty mountains — the Klephant, Adam’s Peak, and 
others ; and the town and fort of Colombo itself very striking. Almost 
as soon as we dropped anchor we had fishing-boats about us, with turtle 
in abundance ; and I remember the chief mate purchasing one for the 
cuddy, which weighed four cwt., for eight or ten rupees. Wo re- 
mained here three <lays, visiting the shore daily. The fort was 
remarkably neat and clean, buildings handsome, &c. Just opposite 
the (jovernment-housc was Mr. Somebody’s large subscrijdion and 
reading rooms, very eli‘gant, commodious, and cool. Some of the ladies 
accompanied us there one forenoon, and there being a rather late supply 
of Indian j)acket.s, wo saw our own <leparturo in the Madras ])apers, 
I was struck with one ]>eciiliarity at Colombo — seeing the officers of the 
garrison (on duty) riding about with umbrellas over their heads, though 
the weather was not particularly hot at the time. 

We sailed again in about a fortnight, not sorry to be, at last, really 
on our way to the Cape, i^c. I had by this time got j»retty well 
acrpiainted with my fellow- passengers and the officers of the ship ; and 
it must have been soon after leaving Colombo that four of us formed a 
regular quaHetto to play whist, which wc did as often as circumstances 
would permit. Instea<l of settling, we exchanged our l.O.U.’s, and 
kept running accounts ; when real settling-day came (in Channel), I 
found myself tliree or four pounds on the winning si<le. My lot in 
India had always l>een to lose ; l)ut I was not yet cured of play. When 
not at whist, 1 generally read, ami chiefly on the poop, if the weather 
permitted, and at night walked tlie ([iiarter-dock a gmid deal ; often 
with my friend P. (the 4th), on Jiis watch, talking of old times and 

acquaintances. Sonietimcs, hut very seldom, A and I would have 

a quiet cheroot together at night, in rear of the poo]) ; if we attempted 
to smoko in our cahins, the master-at-arms would soon give a rap at 
the door, “ (ieiitlcmen, the chief officer says he can allow no smoking 
between decks, if you please.” Our firsts l)y the bye (Mr. Adair), was 
somewhat of an original ; blunt, almost to roughness, in his manner and 
address, hut goodmitured, and a capital seaman { he had a great deal of 
dry humour a1)Out him, and was particularly fond of quizzing old Mr. 

W y the Heiigalcc, wdiom he disliked, as a priggish, inquisitive 

little bofly. The old gentleman W’as quite afraid of him ; and A 
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kept him in great order. The other Madras officer, going homo on 

medical certificate, was poor M Y ^ of the old 7th (just promoted 

to lieutenant), about a year longer than myself in the service. Ho 
was a quiet, steady-going Scotchman, and steered clear of our card-play- 
ing below. Whenever he was on deck or the poop, he would have the 
junior mates and middies about him, listening to liis long yarns about 

the Pindarics and their atrocities, defeats, &c. Y was not much 

under thirty, I fancy ; and when dressed for dinner (before the “ Roast 
Beef” played), with Iiis regimental jacket and grenadier’s wings, a 
round hat, cocked a little on one side, with his slow walk, in conse- 
quence of liis l)ad leg, he used to look exactly like some old invalid 
field officer ; his regimental facings, too, being (like that coq)s) French 
grey. He made a good use of his knife and fork, however, we used to 
remark ; and there was every appearance of his becoming quite conva- 
lescent before we got to England ; but more of him by-and-by. 

We had a rather strong band on board, who generally used to strike 
up with the same tune (a pretty marcli) just as the cloth was reinovcil 
at dinner, and continued playing various pieces, on the poop, whili? the 
wine passed, and for about an hour after we came out. It was then 
the ladles walked the deck ; and the numerous children, at all times 
noisy enougli, were particularly full of fun and sj)ort. The poor band 
was terribly reduced before we got borne, losing several luimls by dysen- 
tery ; but 1 do not think we had a death before passing the C’ape, 
though so many afterwards. We had pleasant weather, and got on 
very comfortably, if not rapidly, till about the Mauritius latitudes, 
w'here, at that time of tlie year, it is always stormy to a great extent 
eastward. We had some very rough gales thereal>out, ])ut no particular 
mischief was done. 

On the morning of the Cth April, Cape L’AgulIas was well in sight 
to the starboard ; but we were going on so capitally with a strong 
northerly wind, that we (passengers) could not bear the idea of losing 
it by having to double the point for Table Bay. About breakfast- 
time, however, we began to tack, and tlie wind being contrary for 
the Cape, we were at tack and half-tack all day, to our great vexation, 
instead of profiting by a fine, spanking, nine-knot breeze for St. Helena. 
As we neared the Cape, its different bearings on the different tacks 
were very pretty, especially the Lion’s Head, and Rump, and 'J’able 
Mountain ; but it grew dusk before we were near enough to make out 
much of Cape Town that evening. About sunset, a couple of Dutcli 
pilots came on board to work the ship in ; odd-looking fellows they 
were, with their great jack-boots and broken English jargon ; with a 
mixture of obsequiousness and authoritativeness in their language, 
according to whom they w’ere speaking to. Almost their first words, 
however, on reaching the deck, after “ making their legs ” to the 
captain (in their very best), struck sorrow, I believe, to every heart. 
In reply to the usual question, **Wcll, Mynheers, what news at the 
Cape?” one of them replied, very audildy, “ There is no news — the 
Princess CharkUee is dead, you know.” We were thunderstruck ; for 
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though it liail occiirreil nearly live monthi^^ it was of course news to us, 
and very ])ainful news too. Quite a gloom was spread through the 
ship that evening, and till Ave got ashore next morning. We did not 
anchor till night; and soon after breakfast on the 7th, went on shore at 
Cape Town. 

Two or three of us Avho landed together Avere sheAvn the way to 

George’s lUitcl,” up the large ascending street (name I forget) beyond 
the Esplanade, and here Ave staid tAvo days ; but found our bills so 
heavy (sixteen or eighteen rix-dollars a day, including wines), tliat, 
after further inquiry, Ave removed, on the morning of the 9th, to 
Bennett’s “ Boarding House,” a inuch-freciucnted one, in a pleasant, 
quiet street, near the Company’s Gi'irdens, where Ave took board and 
beds the remainder of our time ashore. Here Ave paid only six dollars a 
day ; but that only included Aveak Cape Avine, and any other called for 
Avas charged separately. A very good table, however, Av'as kei)t ; plenty 
(»f fruits at every meal, grapes, &c. Upon the Avhole, I liked the 
Ca]K‘ much. 

One afternoon, aa’c hired saddle-horses at Nelson’s stables, three or 
four of us, and rode into the country. We took a westerly road from 
the town, and passed some jiretty Knglish-looking farms: hoAv natural, 
too, the turiqiikes appeared ! But the enormous train of oxen, and 
sometimes mules, seemed very strange and foreign. Sometimes there 
Avere from twelve to twenty tlouhle yoke of cattle to one monstrous 
Avaggon ! One morning Ave set off to Avalk up Table Mountain ; but it 
came on so foggy an<l chilly that aa'c did not ])ersevere. Tliere was a 
respectable amateur company of players lately arrived, and Ave Avent 
one evening to the theatre, a neat buihling at the top of the town ; on 
Avhich occasiim T Avas nearly in a row, through ileclining to stand up 
Avhen the national anthem was played, on the goAernor’s entrance — 
Lord (’harles Sonierset — Avith his suite. I had no notion of givingroyal 
compliments to any governor, or duke’s brother. And I think sove- 
reigns loAver tlieir oavii dignity, and the value (if there be any) of those 
honours, by alloAving it on any occasion. Our last day ashore aa’us a 
Sunday, and some of us Avent to tlie church near Bennett’s ; but did 
not stay long, as there Averc tAvo services (Dutch and English) going oil 
at the same time, Avhich must have j)revented serious attention in 
strangers. One very unsatisfactory thing at the Cape Avas, the unsettled 
and shameful state of the currency. The rix-dollar Avas Init a nominal 
coin, .*i small ])asteboard token ; ami AvJiile it AAould lie called 2it. 2<i, in 
one street, in the very next it Avould be rated at l,s*. (?</. only. And the 
same Avith our Indian money; one shop Avould alloAV you, perhaps, 
2,?. JW. for the rupee, and the next not give 2^. But the Cape of Good 
Hope is a capital half-Avay call — justtan etpial mixture of Europe and 
Asia. 

On the 13th April, having breakfasted and settled lodging accounts, cS:c., 
we Avalked doAvn to the landing-place, and Avent off in one of the ship’s 
boats to our floating home. #fust ahea«I of us Avas a boat f>f another 
homcAvard-bound Iiuliaman, containing, Avith some others, a happy 
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couple, who had taken the opportunity of our week’s stay at the Cape 
to get spliced, after their two months’ actjiiaiiitaiice during the voyage 

from Madras. The bridegroom was Capt. F of the J3thL. Dra- 

goons, going home on sick have; the bride was the accomplished Miss 

B (sister of an officer of my cori)s), who, after two or three years’ 

residence in India, was returning home a spinster as she came ; when 
the bold dragoon, it seems, took j>ity on her. I believe she had had 
offers in India, but looked rather high. She was clever, but too great a 
quiz, and frightened people. 

We hove anclior, and set sail from Table Bay with a favourable wind. 
On the 27th April, we made St. Helena, which appeared such a dreary, 
dismal, ugly, and barren rock, that 1 almost pitied Bonaj>arte himself, 
who had then been two 3’ears and a half upon it, though 1 did not think 
any thing could be too bad for him. When James-Town comes well in 
view, between the lofty and bluff hills, you arc agreeably surju'ised ; and 
the numerous ships in the bay, of all sorts and sizes, give it a very 
picturesque a})pearanee. We were there till tlie ffOth, and on shore part 
of two of the days, but not to sleep. I enjoyed walkiiig about the clean, 
English-like town ; a lounge at Solomon’s and other sho])S ; a game of 
billiards at the hotel, &c. The view of the steej), stony, and dangerous- 
looking road (or rather path) across the hills, tliat led to Longwood, was 
any thing but tempting for a visit to see the ex- Emperor, liad one been 
so inclined ; who, besides, had been in a fit of the sulks for some 

months. My fellow-passenger, A , however, the 2nd battalion of 

whose regiment was doing duty at Longwood, went there to see some of 
the officers he knew, and was so “fortunate” (as the ladies and some 
others called it) as to get a sight of the general, who, unexpectedly', 
walked in front of his house for some time tliat afternoon with Mes- 

dames Bertrand and Montholon. When A was telling us this in the 

cuddy' at dinner, the day we sailed, and eveiy one was congratulating 
him on his honne foHune ; how' did the ladies, especially’, stare at me, 
when I remarked that I woubl not go a hundred y'ards out of iny way 
to see Napoleon anywhere, — England’s constant enemy’, and tlie curse 
and scourge of Eurojw, an<l almost of the world ! 

While w’C lay in the bay, there was a very melancholy spectacle full 
in sight from the ships. An artilleryman had fallen over the rock^ from 
the battery on Ladder Hill, a few days before ; ha<l been killed on the 
spot ; and the body lay in such a situation that it could not he got at, 
or drawn up again ; and there it w^as, about one-third from the top of 
the rock, a conspicuous object, w’ith kites and sea-birds swarming about 
it, and, I suppose, picking the hones. There had been an accident al)out 
the same time among the shipping in the bay : — the carpenter of the 
admiral’s ship had fallen from one of the yards he w’as doing something 
to, and been killed. His grave was the freshest, when we visited the 
buiying-ground, which was ([uite at the far end of Jaines-Towii, away 
from the church. 

We weighed and sailed again on the 30th, and in about a week got 
sight of Ascension ; but at too great a distance to make out much 
of it. 
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Oil the 25th of May, the first thing Wilson said, after waking me to 
dress, was, Mr. Y— is dead. Sir ! ” I was rather shocked at its 
seeming suddenness ; for though he liad lK?en confined to his cabin for 
three or four days, and the doctor said lie was very poorly, yet, as he 
had before occasionally kept away from the table for a day or two, and 
I had been chatting witli him one or two evenings before, wdien he 
seemed cheerful enougli, I little imagined he was so near his end, or, 
indeed, in much danger. He was found lying dead across his trunk, 
having, it would ajipear, fallen out of his cot when leaning over, pro- 
bably to reach something. We had had several deaths of sailors and 
invalids before this, but now we had lost a mess-mate, and one whose 
quiet, unassuming manners and habits made him to be regretted by us 
all, at the time, I believe, though, no other could have been so little 
missed. Poor fellow 1 He had been on shore with us at St. Helena, 
and seeme<l to enjoy it : we had all remarked, not long before, how stout 
he was getting. A coffin was made up, and his remains committed to 
the deej) that evening, M , the purser, ofheiating as chaplain. 

Y ’s death vacated the larboard quarter-deck cabin, and tlie cap- 

tain offered it me next day, if T liked to remove from l)olow, which, of 
course, I did, and took possession very soon. It was small, but here I 
had it light all weathers ; no great lumbering gun for my hammock to 
])ump against ; and no opening tlie door day and night (as it smnetiincs 
was down-stairs) to lug in the great leather hose, when about to pump 
the ship, and fill the whole gun-dock with the stench of the bilge water. 
I liked tlie change much, and it made the last month pass rapidly 
enough. 

It had been for some daj’s sharp, cold, hazy weather (with winds 
favourable), wJien, on the 20th June, about midday, a pilot-boat from 
the Channel came to us. The very sight of English newspapers, fruits, 
butter, &c. made me feel at once in EnglamI ; and oh ! with what 
varied and coiiHictiug emotions ! It was a Southampton boat ; and the 
two ladies (sisters), iMesdanies T. and P., with their children and ser- 
vants, left us next morning in her, with tlie purser, who had to take the 
despatches to town. In parting with us at the gangway, our fair 
fellow-passengers sliewcd more sensibility than 1 hail expected ; for one 
of them (the first) had apj)cared too reserved, not to say lofty (she was 
a very fine woman), and the other too Highty, to possess much feeling. 
They sliook liaiids with us, however, with not a little emotion — even to 
tears, indeed ; and so powerful is sympathy, that one of the pai*ties they 
took leave of was all hut hlubhering, and he a great broatl-slioiildered 
Scotchman, full six feet high ! Towards the latter part of the voyage, 
he had often walked with the lively Mrs. P. on the quarter-deck, and 
wo know liim to be a great admirer of liera ; but little thought there 
had been so strong an attachment as this morning betrayed itself — she 
licing known, also, to be a married lady. On the morning of the 22nd, 
Wilson, when he awoke me, told me wc were very near Dover cliffs ; 
and, true enough, shoving up my little bull’s eye port, there they "were 
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in all their reality and whiteness ; and the more welcome^ as I do not 
think we had seen any part of the Cornish, Devonshire, or Hampshire 
coasts, when coining np Channel. In an hour or two more, we were 
abreast of Deal, where we lay to, and soon had a couple of custom-house 

officers on board. Here, also, old Mr. and Mrs. W left us, though 

it blew rather hard, with a very rough sea. Mrs. W. was a very nice, 
middle-aged, motherly sort of lady, liked by all parties. She was 
always stout, and inclined to the cftibonpoint^ but on being louvered into 
the boat, looked double the size she did at breakfast. Every limb, as 
well as her body, must have been encased in Cashmere shawls ! After 
rounding the Nore, the wind being quite westerly (exactly in our teeth), 
we had to be at tack and half-tack the whole way up the river, to 
Gravesend ; which we did not reach till the morning of the 25th. De- 
lightful as the thought Avas, of being actually in England, in spite of the 
many draw'backs, yet this river-sailing was very tedious, disagreeable 
work. I had written my mother, for the first time, by the pilot-boat, 
on the 21st; and as they had not heard from me for some eighteen 
months before, how must my letter have surprised them, dated from the 

chops of the Channell” 

Before quitting for the last time the good ship R — ■ which 
had borne me in safety both out and home, so many thousands of 
miles, I will just add that, while at Deal, letters were receivetl on board 
for officers of the ship, and among them our bluff, but worthy, chief 
(A—) got one, informing him of the loss of tw'o brothers since he 
had left home ; one, a lieutenant in the navy, had shot liimself ; the 
other, going out as a major to South America, to join the Patriot 
Army, had been lost with the ship, off the Scillys, in the spring of the 
year. Poor fellov I he kept to his cabin the three remaining days, 
but at Gravesend came up to shake hands wdth us who w’cre going on 
shore, and, ** all>eit unused to the melting mood,” one could not help 
seeing that he had felt the blow' not a little. But now', farew’ell 
to the R J Getting one of my boxes and a small portman- 

teau put into the boat before me, 1 stepped down the shi])’s side, 
and was ashore in ten minutes ; dressed, shaved, and took some 
refreshments at the inn, and just at five o'clock mounted a London 
stage-coach, and set off for the great city. It was a lovely summer 
afternoon ; the fields already yellow to harvest, the apple-trees 
bending under the wreight of their fruit, and every object charm- 
ing. Indefinable emotions of joy and sorrow pervaded my frame ; 
was 1 indeed again amid the well-remembered scenes of my youthful 
happy days? Every thing looked the same as of old ; but I, how 
changed ! It was near eight o'clock when I alighted in the city ; and 

having taken tea at the inn, I jumped into a Imckney-coach for ^ 

my esteemed relative's, where I arrived, after an absence of seven 
years and four months. 

Detained in town by attendance on Mr. (afterwards Sir) Astley 
Cooper, who, however, could not relieve me after all, and by the ill- 
ness, death, and funeral of a dear brotlicr (carried off' in the prime of 
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life), it was not till the 21st of July I again set eyes on my native 
town, W— and was clasped in tlie fond arms of my three surviving 
sisters, all now grown up to blooming womanhood — the two youngest 
from mere children. My mother I had embraced previously in town, 
as she had gone up on account of my brother’s illness. How did I now 
wander over every well-known spot, while asking myself if I were 
really at home, or only dreaming of these scenes, as in India ! Amid 
all I have gone through in my chequered life, and the cares and sor- 
rows I have known, this visit to my beloved home and family must 
ever be one of “ the greenest spots on memory’s waste ! ” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 

NO. IX. — SIR HENRY IIARDINGK, K.C.B. 

The public of England were credulous or sceptical, or iiidiffercnt 
about Indian affairs ; but, by degrees, they began to iisk (picstions, 
and at length to take some interest in the comlition and resources 
of her Majesty's oriental dominions. This interest has been in- 
creased by tlie recall of Lord Kllenborough. IVople cx(dainied, 
“ Can it be jmssible that the Court of Directors and the Court of 
St. James's are at loggerheads?" Th.o Iron Duke" says, “ tho 
Directors are very indiscreet." j\lcssrs. Astell and ITogg tell tho 
House of Commons that they are prepared to vindicate their dis- 
cretion, if ministers will lay the i>apers before Parliament. ^loan- 
while, the world eagerly asks what manner of man is he who has 
been chosen in the room of Lord Ellonborough to represent the 
Majesty of Britain in the East i Is he a chivalrous soldier and a 
finished gentleman, like the ilarcpiess Hastings ; a person seldom 
heard of before or since his government, like the Earl of Auckland; 
a far-seeing statesman, like the Mar(|Uoss AVellesloy ? is ho tho 
counterpart of Clive or Cornwallis, or is ho a mere military tac- 
tician, a parliamentary orator, ora<Iull, mechanical office-holder? 

Sir Henry Ilardinge docs not answer to any one of these descrip- 
tions. He entered the army at a very early age, and at the hour 
of his appointment as Ciovernor-Gcneral filled an office c()nnect(?d 
with the military branch of the public .service ; but a great soldier 
often turns out to be ahso a distiiigiii.slied civilian, and such has 
been the fortune of Sir Henry Ilardinge. 

Ills descent has not been traced further back than the reign of 
Henry A'll. This is a lineage of no great anti<|uity, comj>ared with 
that of many private geutlcincn, thougli it greatly sur[)ass(*s (ho 
pedigrees of several members of tlic House of Peers. The earliest 
of his ancestors, respecting whom any records exist, was Nicliohis 
Hardingc, Esq., of King's Xewtoii, in the county of Derby. 'J1io 
great grandson of this gentleman was JSir Richard Ilardinge, Knt., 
who died in 1709, and the grandson of Sir Richard was chief clerk 
of the House of Commons, and afterwards one of tho secretaries 
to the Treasury. , His second son, Henry, who liehl the rectory 
of Stanhope, in Durham, wsus the father of Sir Henry Ilardinge, 
who is his third son. Ilis second brother was a captain in the navy, 
and in March, 1808, when only twenty-five years of age, was in 
command of the San Fiorenzo frigate, of only thirty-eight guns 
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aiitl one liundrcil and fifty men, wlijcli, in tlic Indian seas, came up 
with and attacked the French frigate La Piedmontaise^ of fifty 
guns and five hundred men. After a running fight of nearly 
three days, Captain Ilardingc captured the French vessel, but at 
the cost of his own life. To commemorate this brilliant exploit, a 
monument was erected in St. l^aufs Cathedral. The eldest l)rother 
of Sir Henry is the Hev. Sir Charles Ilardingc, of Belleisle, in 
the county of Feriiianagli, Bart. 

Oil the doth of last March, Sir Henry Ifanlingc completed the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, having been born in 178.5. We may 
infer that ho is a native of the county of Durham, from the fact 
tJiat his father held the rectory of Stanliope. What sort of school 
education he may have received, it is not now very important to 
<*onjectnre ; bat that he was sufficiently ripe to Iiave acquired some 
“ tincture of hiimam; letters** before the age of fifteen, is clear- 
first, because he has never evinced a deficiency of mental culture ; 
secondly, because literary atlvanccment ceases when a youth gets a 
commission; and thirdly, because Sir Henry carried the royal 
colours before ho had seen more than fifteen summers. An old 
writer on education has siiid that a boy should be taught to pme- 
tise that which he is to ]ierforni when he becromes a man. In the 
army and the navy, this rule is generally followed. The young- 
sters are ])rematurely taken mil of the hands of women and peda- 
gogues, while parents imjdicitly subscriho to the doctrine lai«l 
down by Dean Swift’s ca])tain : 

To give a young gentleman right education, 

The army ’s the only good school in the nation. 

The men of the sword, therefore, study billiards, and imbibe wine, 
and |)lay the gallant, while the men of the gown are deep in Greek 
and niathematics. In civil life, people remain in a state of pupil- 
lage ami sahjoction long after the age at whicli the aristocracy of 
the military sin-vice enjoy full command. Sir Henry llardingc’s 
first coniinission hoars date the 8th of Octohor, 1TJ18, when he was 
only in his fourteenth year ; ho ha<l, however, completed his fifteenth 
before he actually joined his regiment. At that early age, we find 
him an ensign in the Queen's Bangers, doing real duty, giving the 
word of (umiinand, proliahly, in the .shrill small voice of boyhood. Ho 
had frieiuls and iiarliamciitary iiifiucncc, he had also the chances of 
war in hi.H favour, and hia promotion w»ent on with rapidity. At seven- 
teen liG was a lieutenant, having received that rank in the 4th Foot 
on the 2.5th of March, 1802. In that regiment ho remained for up- 
wards of a year, when ho was transferred ad ettadcin to the 1st Foot, 
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26th May, 1803, He continued, however, only two months attached 
to that corps, when ho joined the 47th Foot. He obtained a company 
in the 57th Foot, in April, 1804, having only just completed his 
nineteenth year. In recording these facts one is almost tempted to 
exclaim, with Byron, 

Then, when most he wanted guidance, then, 

Had Lara's daring boyhood govern'd men. 

The year in wdiich Ensign Ilardingc received his first commission 
was one during which this country had sunk to its lowest point of 
depression ; the arms of the French republic were triumphant over 
every nation of the continent, and threatened “ perfidious Albion " 
with actual invasion ; Ireland was not in her customary state of 
smouldering sedition — quiet as gunpowder — but in the full fury of 
civil war ; Scotland was disaftected— cautious, prudent Scotland 
was innoculated with the spirit of republicanism. Ours was not 
then a “ united kingdom,'* but the most divided empire in Europe. 
Foreign commerce was suspended, and domestic trade had dwin- 
dled down almost to a mere interchange of the necessaries of 
life. The successes of Lord Wellesley in the Eiist.. and of Sir 
Balph Abercromby in Egypt, gave the first check to that current of 
success which owed its impetuosity to the temporary frenzy of a 
gallant nation. 

It was not, however, till the commencement of the Peninsular 
struggle that wo find Sir Henry Ilardingc occupying any post 
of distinction in the armies of England, w hen he accompanied 
the ill-fated expedition which Sir John Sloore commanded. The 
Duke of Wellington has been often heard to exclaim, “ I must 
have been bom under a lucky planet;" not so Sir John 
Moore. Amongst the number of those who, in his disastrous 
enterprise, shared his misfortunes and lamented his untimely end, 
was Captain Hardingc, who hapi)encd to have been near, and in 
the act of speaking to, Sir John, when he received his death- 
wound. He returned with the rest of the army to gather fresh 
strength and renew the contest with brighter auspices. 

But now that we have reached the active military portion of 
Sir Henry's life, it differs little from that of some dozen other emi- 
nent oflScers who served under the brave duke. Of each of such 
men it may be said, that his regiment or his division has borne 
and repulsed tremendous assaults ; that on some occasion or other 
his opportune assistance may have turned the fortunes of the day ; 
that his energy, perseverance, and skill may, in a few months, have 
rendered a raw levy as effective as a veteran corps ; with for- 
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tunato temerity lie may hjive often led the brilliant onsets of 
Highlanders or Irishmen, 

■ to reap 

No stinted harvest, thin and cheap ; 

Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell thick as ripen*d grain ; 

or ho has been famous amidst tliose scenes of indomitable resistance, 
where the solid squares of the Saxon, bristling with bayonets, have 
scoffed alike at shot and shell, at lance and cuirassier. Such a 
man, of course, becomes a prodigious favourite with the comman- 
der-in-chief, rises to the rank of a general officer, and is created 
a Knight of the Bath. The life of one hero of the Peninsular 
war differs so little from that of every other, that the distinctions 
arc scarcely discernible, and by no means worthy of being detailed. 
Almost to a man they participated, like Sir Henry Hardinge, in the 
battles of Biisaco, Albiihera, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrennees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. Hence the biographies of 
modern soldiers must bear a much closer mutual resemblance than 
those of any other class of professional nion. Hill, Lynedoch, 
Beresford, Combermcre, Hope, Anglesey, Murray, and Hardinge, 
were alike fortunate, skilful, and brave ; they lived to enjoy the 
a]>])lauso of their contemporaries, and the large munificence of a 
grateful nation. We have, therefore, not much to relate respecting 
tlie military life of ISir Henry Hardinge, excepting that which might 
be detailed with equal proj)riety of every one of those glorious com- 
manders who, following the fortunes of the great duke, marched 
from the shores of Portugal to the frontiers of France. 

AV"c have mentioned the stejjs of his early promotion. He became 
a major in the Portuguese army, April 1 3th, 1800 ; lieutenant-colonel 
in the same army, May 30tli, 1811. On the 2.'>th of July, 1814, 
ho was made a lieutenant-colonel of the Grenadier Guards; on the 
19th of July, 1821, a colonel by brevet ; a major-general on the 
22iid of July, 1830; and in 1841, a lieutenant-general. During 
the last year of the Peninsular war, ho commanded a Portuguese 
brigade of five battalions, and wits deputy quarter-master-geucral 
of the Portuguese army from 1809 till 1813. When Bonaparte 
retired to Klba, Sir Henry, in common with his illustrious brethren 
in arms, returned to England, to hang^up their swords, and parti- 
cipate in the peace and independence which their valour had earned 
for their native land. But Napoleon had not yet fulfilled his destiny, 
and one more campaign was to bo fought. Sir* Henry Hardinge, 
then attached to the Prussian army, with the rank of brigjulier- 
general, was present at the ovcr-incinoniblc field of W atorloo. He 
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had been several times wounded during the war in Spain, but Jt was 
in the decisive campaign of 1815 that ho received the severe wound 
wliich occasioned the loss of his left arm. At the close of the war, 
ho was created a Knight Commander of the Bath ; and amongst the 
foreign onlers conferred on him wjis that of a Knight Commander 
of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 

The subject of this memoir had completed his military services, 
had received his order of the Bath, and had lost his left arm, before 
ho completed his thirtieth year ; but ho attained his thirty-sixth vear 
before ho married. In 1821 he espoused the La<ly hlmily Jane, 
sixth daughter of the lirst Mar<jacss of Londonderry, and sister to 
the celebrated Lord Castlereagh ; he is, therefore, related by mar- 
riage to Lord Ellenborough. Her ladyship had iireviously been 
married, and by her first marriage had, among other issue, Sir 
Walter James, Bart., who rej)rescnts Hull in the present House of 
Commons. Sir Henry and liudy Emily Hardingc are the parents 
of four children, two suns and two daughters ; and as his family 
have always moved in the very highest circles of English society, 
their presence at the seat of govcriinient in C-alcutta will ho regardcil 
as matter of just congratulation amongst all who feel interested in 
the dignity and refinement of social life in India. 

The Pjirliainentary portion of Sir Henry Hardinge’s career ex- 
tends over a jxwiod of twenty-four years. In 1820, at tlic general 
election consequent upon the death of George III., ho was first re- 
turned for Durham. On his appointment to oflicc, in 1828, he of 
course vacated his seat, when 3Ir. I-^iinhton, then on the Continent, 
was proposed, without his knowledge, in opposition to fSir Henry, 
who polled 219 votes to Mr. Lambton's 80, He was rc-cliosen at 
the general election of 182(>, without opposition, and when he took 
office 'with the Duke of AV'clliiigton, in 1828, he was rc-elccte<l, 
though opposed by a 3Ir. Robertson. Sir Henry continued to sit 
for Durham till the death of George IV., when, on the dissolution 
of Parliament, bo was returned, under the auspices of Lord St. Ger- 
mans, for the borough from which the carl takes his title, but which 
was disfranchised by the Reform Act. Shortly after his election, 
however, his patron requested him to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order to make room for Mr, Mackworth Praed ; but Sir 
Henry was imnic<liate^ afterwards returned for Newport, another 
Cornish borough, for which he continued to sit till it also was ex- 
tinguished by the Itefonn Act. At the general election of 1832, ho 
came in for Launceston, and remained member for that borough f<»r 
fourteen years, when he vacated his seat on being appointed to the 
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distinguished office which ho now holds. In the representation of 
that place Mr. Howell unsuccessfully op[K)sed him in 1832 and 
1835, but in 1837 and 1841 Sir Henry was unanimously elected. 

As a member of Parliament, he is not distinguished for oratory ; 
his speeches arc methodical, and on the whole satisfactory. So far 
as unadorned plainness of diction goes, they are soldier-like ; but 
tliey bear no resemblance to those of his professional brethren in the 
character of their phraseology, wanting the clearness, brevity, 
vigour, and precision in which the higher order of military men 
excel. Ilis facts and opinions — for ho does not reason — come ra- 
pidly enough ; but this arises, not from their being expressed in 
brief, terse, nervous sentences, but in consequence of the volubility 
of the speaker. Ilis simplicity of thought, straightforwardness c»f 
charjictcr, and military bearing, lead a superficial observer to think 
that his public speaking is just like that of any other officer ; a little 
attention, however, shews that his matter wants concentration, whilst 
his hasty manner of sj)caking, or want of due command over his 
words, in the commencement of his career, as a member of oppo- 
sition, made it not unusual with him to cml a political controversy 
by a personal dispute, and to abandon the legitimate weapons of 
Parliamentary polemics for those with which he had been familiar 
professionally in early life. But all this ought now to be forgotten. 
Sir Henry has doubtless seen his error, and is convinced that a man 
who has established his bravery in the field can lose no lionour in 
being slow in appealing to a barbarous form of arbitration, which is 
only tolerated in extreme cases. The public expect a Parliamentary 
debate to end in a division, not in a duel. Happily, these exhibi- 
tions now rarely occur, when they do happen, always pro- 
voke an increasing measure of public indignation and disgust. But 
up to the latest moment when they may be said to have flourished, Sir 
Henry Hardinge was a high authority, whose iwlvice was frequently 
sought in what are called afiairs of honour. This reputation, it must 
in justice to him be said, wjis not because he had l>een concerned in 
any great number of duels, cither as princij^al or second ; but be- 
cause he was supposed by those who knew him best to possess, in a 
very high degree, the cool judgment, good feeling, and delicate 
sense of propriety, which the adjustment of such matters required ; 
and to his honour bo it recorded, that it was while he filled 
the office of 8ecretary-at-War that a general order was issued from 
the Horse-Guards, which probably for the future will confine the 
use of duelling-pistols to gentlemen who reside in the west of 
Ireland. 
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As so much has been said respecting Sir Henry Hardiiige*s oon^ 
neotion with affairs of honour, it may not be amiss to advert to the 
most remarkable case of the kind in which he had ever been con** 
oemed. On the 21st of March, 1829, there took place in Battersea 
Fields, within one mile of the metropolis, a duel, in which the Duke 
of Wellington was one party and Lord Winchilsea the other. This 
event arose out of a letter written, and permitted to be published^ 
by the noble earl, reflecting upon the conduct of the duke in pre^ 
siding at so Protestant a meeting as that of the proprietors of King's 
College, at the very moment when he must have had the measure 
of Roman Catholic Belief fully in contemplation ; and charging him 
with insidious designs for infringing the liberties of England, and 
introducing popery into every department of the state. Much ne* 
gotiation arose out of this cause of quarrel, in which Sir Henry 
Hardinge, as the duke's friend," displayed great taet and skill* 
There was no form of generous expostulation which was left untried, 
but without success. Lord ^yinchilsea would not unsay what he 
had so recently and so deliberately published; and, flfteen years 
ago, no one was surprised to find that, in the maintenance of a 
code of honour which every moralist denounced and every reli*» 
gion abjured, his lordship was prepared to expose his own life, if 
not to endanger that of his noble adversary. To this inglorious 
field the Duke was attended by Sir Henry Hardings, and Lord 
Winchilsea by the late Lord Falmouth. Tho earl received the 
duke's fire, and thereupon discharged his own pistol in the ur* 
The parties then came to a better understanding ; a reconciliation 
took place, and they quitted the ground with strong expressions of 
mutual respect. 

Amongst military men. Sir Henry Hardinge enjoys a hi^er 
reputation than is generally supposed. No experienced officer ever 
mentions his name otherwise than in terms of the profoundest 
respect. As a Parliamentary organ of the military profession, hk 
services have been eminently zealous and able ; while he filled the 
offices of Clerk of the Ordnance and Secretary-at-War, his conduct 
as a public functionary has acquired, and doubtless deserved, the 
character of judicious and firm, as well as kind-hearted and consi* 
derate. These results, combined with the extraordinary knowledge 
and talent displayed by him in the evidence which he gave before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on military punishments^ 
aocount in some degree for the distinguished reputation he 
enjoys. He entered Parliament, as we have already stated, in the 
year 1820. The death of Lord Costlereagh, in 1822, led te 
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several ministerial changes, which spread themselves over the fol- 
lowing 3 roar; amongst this number was the appointment of Sir 
Henry to the clerkship of the Ordnance ; and in that office he con- 
tinued till the breaking-up of the Liverpool ministry in 1827- 
When the Duke of Wellington came into power, in 1828, ho 
appointed him Secretary-at-War. Sir Henry had not been quite two 
years at the War-office when the necessities of the ministry ren- 
dered it expedient for him to accept the office of chief secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a place which is considered a sort 
of school for statesmen ; it is one in which unfledged politicians are 
compelled to tempt fortune, or which the devoted adherents of the 
prime minister accept just as a soldier volunteers on an expedition 
where every thing may be lost and nothing gained ; hence the 
tenure of this office is one of short duration. There are many 
ministerial places which have been held for ten and even fifteen 
years— nay, some have romaine<l in the same hands as long as fivo- 
and-twenty ; but the average tenure of the chief secretaryship of 
Ireland is not m(»ro than three years, there l>eing thirteen now 
living who have vainly endeavoured to repose on that bed of thorns, 
viz. Lord Bexley, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Morning- 
ton, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Glenelg, Lord Francis 
Egerton, Lord Molboumo, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Hatherton, Lord Morpeth, and Lord Eliot. In that part of 
the United Kingdom, the Viceroy, the Chancellor, the Attorncy- 
General, the Comniander of the Forces, and the Chief Sccretaiy, 
form a sort of executive council, of which the most important mem- 
ber is the last mentioned, fur he is the Parliamentary organ of the 
Irish Cabinet ; yet in general the office is never held long enough 
for any one to acquire the ex^Ksnence necessary for a successful dis- 
charge of its duties. Sir Henry Hardinge, in his occupancy of this 
situation, was not materially distinguished from those who went be- 
fore him or those who had the misfortune to become his successors, 
in that arena of Machiavelian intrigue, the Castle of Dublin. His 
manners are agreeable enough, but he has not the winning deport- 
ment and admirable temper of the last two chief secretaries ; at 
the same time, great allowances ought to be made for one whose 
office renders him a victim and a sacrifice. Ho stands in the House 
to be baited by the Irish members, and to endure the foul language 
of the member for all Ireland. A curious exemplification of the 
taste and feeling of the latter is to be found in the attacks which he 
made upon the subject of this notice. Lord Stanley he called a 
“ scorpion,’* the Premier “ Orange Peel," the great duke a 
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stunted corporal," &c,; but by wliat appellation did ho designate Sir 
Henry? Ho called him “a one-armed miscreant!” It was re- 
served for the original mind and peculiar taste of Mr. O'Connell 
and his adherents to convert such a sacrifice to loyalty and courage 
into an object of reproach. 

When Lord Grey came into power. Sir Henry Hardingo, as one 
of the Conservative party, went into opposition for ten years, with 
the exception of five months, in 1834-5. IIo was not eminently 
distinguished by his oj^position to the Keform Bills, like Mr. Croker, 
for example; nor did he ever make pretension to constitutional 
learning, or to the higher order of oratory. He has appeared a 
good practical man of business, with a very quick perception of 
human character, full of the soundest 02 )inions on the subject of 
rewards and punishments ; and, there is every reason to believe, 
that he is at once skilful and humane in wielding those largo powers 
—amounting to absolutism — ^by w'hich an army must be governed, 
and by which the affairs of a great empire are in general most 
successfully administered. 

At the banquet, usual on the appointment of a new Governor- 
General, given by the Court of Directors to Sir Ilenfy Hardingo, 
the Chairman stated that, without any previous concert whatever 
between her Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors, the 
name of Sir Henry Hardingo occurred to both as the fittest person 
to be appointed to the office of Governor-General.” The declara- 
tions of Sir Henry Hardinge himself will, however, bo read with 
most curiosity by those who seek to penetrate the course of his future 
policy. When it is remembered that he succeeds a man who is 
declared, even now, by the prime minister, to be entitled to the 
“ entire confidence of her Majesty’s Government,” the statement 
of Sir Heniy Hardinge inspires the greatest interest when he 
declares that ^^his own propensities are not warlike,” and that, 
on the contrary, he thinks that ho shall be a lover of jieacc.” 
And this interest is not diminished by the repetition of the state* 
ment that, in all his future deeds, the new Governor-General will 
be guided by the man who, in eveiy quarter of the globe, 
haa led his followers to warlike honours. The politician, there- 
fore, who expects a change of measures in India, consequent 
on the change of men, must come to the conclusion that the 
opinions of the Duke of Wellington have, within the last six 
months, undergone considerable modifications. 
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On the SOtli June, we started for Akrohad, distance ten miles. On 
leaving Siirk Durrah, we immediately entered the defile, which was 
narrow, and through which a gushing stream held its course, encroach** 
ing now on this side of the road and now on the other. The defile was 
five miles long, and with precipitous sides ; the formation limestone and 
slate. 

On emerging from the Akrobad pass, when there was not a breath to 
disturb the scanty foliage, we were suddenly surprised by a cold pierc- 
ing wind, which we ascertained invariably blew across the bit of table- 
land on which the fort is built. Although the midst of summer, the 
wdiid was intensely cutting, so that we made arrangements to take into 
wear the scanty supply of winter clothing we had packed up, in case it 
should be recjuired. In the stream running in front of the fort, I 
managed to hook a few trout, which were well-flavoured. Never hav- 
ing, I suppose, seen a hook before, they were hauled as quickly as I 
could bait. The road from Bameean to Syghan was under the superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Broadfoot, of the Bengal European regiment, acting 
as engineer, who 8 uliHe<[uently fell at Kardurra, in the Kohistan ; he 
had finished a road for the pasaagc of artillery, as far as this, and was 
ordered to carry it on to Syghan, Akrobad is so situated, tliat it forms a 
bellows for all the winds of the snowy ranges to concentrate, and across 
the long bit of table-land, similar to a rude pair of fireside appendages, 
the blasts rush violently through the opening at the end ; hence the 
8a3wng, that Akrobad is cold both in summer and winter: in the 
present season, we found it intensely cold. 1 hear the occupants of the 
fort vacate their aliodo in the winter-time, and return in the spring. 
There is only one small fort situated here, inhabited by a tribe of 
lluzarehs. 

We now passed into the country of Toorkistan, the pass of Akrobad 
dividing it from Aflghanistan. If the traveller formed his ideas of the 
country beyond from the specimen now before us, he would bo loth, 
indeed, to proceed ; for a more dismal corner cannot be conceived. The 
outline of the adjacent mountains was dreary and uninviting, with very 
little cultivation in the valley, which also bore a most unpromising aspect ; 
it was barren and desolate, without participating in the wild and grand 
features which generally characterize these regions. Fuel was with 
difficulty procured, and every thing was scantily obtained. 

On the 1 st July, we encamped five miles further on, the country now 
forming a gradual slope to Syghan. The tent was pitched on a pleasant 
retired' spot. Sirdar Jubber Klian, in the course of the day, arrived 
from Toorkistan, encamping near us. He was ^n his way to Cabul, 
having faitlifully taken charge of the ex-King^s establishment of women 
and children, &c. He invited us to pay him a visit ; we went in 
uniform, and found him an agreeable-looking old gentleman ; he was 
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considered the chief support of the state, having all the good qualities, 
with few of the vices so preval^t in the AfFghan character. I was 
informed that, on his being requested by the British authorition to give 
up the each or family, of his fugitive brother. Ameer Dost Ma- 

liomed Khan, he refused, as he, in a straightforward manner, stated 
^ they were given over to Ids charge, and he deemed it a sacred trust.” 
His manly refusal obtained him many friends, and his character was 
j«q[>ected by the British. He subsequently obtained the Host’s permifh 
ition to hand over to the British the family and children, as both had 
every confidence they would be treated with respect. He was now on 
his way to give himsdf and them up, but appeared very anxious, not 
laiowing how the refusal may have been received ; but in Sir A. Bumes 
he had oonfidenoe. His name is in great repute as a politician and 
mediator of quarrels between the different chiefs ; he is the poor man’s 
Mend, as all have aooess to him with their complaints, and the principal 
oonnsellor in most of the national debates. It was an odd scene, the 
passage the cavalcade in front of our tent ; especially the hadjcwr of 
women, one on either side of a camel, in a kind of pannier, weight 
against wright, and, at least, eighty camel-loads of these precious bur- 
dens, forming the seraglio of the family of the Ameer and of Jubber 
Khim. The dress of the women is remarkable. The or literally 

sheet, embroidered with net fancy-work, and the roehbaniy or veil, hav- 
ing eyelet-holes, enveloped the whole persons of these Eastern beauties. 
They give one Uie idea of resuscitated mummies, as not a particle of the 
boe^ head, or body is visible when a stranger approaches. But the 
presence of Englbdimen was a subject of amusement to them. The 
fS^jawsahSyOt large trousers, made of either calico or Cashmere brocaded 
shawl-cloth, according to the finances of the wearer, are similar to those 
worn throughout India ; but the peerdny or jacket, over the lammessy or 
duirt shift, ia curiously worked, and pretty : amongst the higher classes, 
it is made of Bokhara doth, which invariably has a glaring colour, but 
with fancy-work adorning the border, and in form very like the Turkish, 
but open on the inner side of the sleeve until it readies the wrist, where 
it is merdy tacked with hooks and eyes. In lieu of stockings,— bags, 1 
may call them,— composed of linen, and soled with thick hroad-cloth, 
ydlow or zed, according to fancy or taste, axe worn, and bdng always 
made Isiger than required, are brought over the gaiter in a iriangtilar 
foK]ii,di(^yiiig an edging of shawl-work. The shoes are similar to the 
Turkish slipper, with thick pointed heels and tipped in iron,— very un« 
flomfortahle, I should think, to weaz^ as they must hurt the foot I 
fsncy the old term, ^jooStee mar^* or a bearing with the sho^ has arisen 
bom this really formidable-looking weapon, as a severe blow could be 
ittffioledbyit; and I have no doubt the beauties in riiehazeoi keep their 
lords in orders bymerely thzeatenuig them wkh such anhistrument 
On the li^ is a smhU draU-mp, keeping in plaoi the front ha^^ 
ispertei^ Ud iat, and pastdl with gum, w^ hak behind hange 
id loQg phite over the hi^. 

JnU)er.JKiiin praented to each of ns n «nall iHm M ahe o ae dw 
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coin in the Arabic character, remarkine that he was a poor man, and 
now dependent on the generosity of tne British ; the coin was of na 
value to us, but that he hoped we would remember the donor.” On his 
presenting me with one, I fancied it was a gold mohur ; and, it being' 
contrary to custom to receive presents of money from natives, I tried 
to get it back into his hand, but at last Jubber Khan closed my hand 
with the coin in, and 1 departed rather annoyed. But on mentioning 
the cricumstance to Sturt, I found that the same scene had been enacted 
with him, and the same thought had passed through his mind : as yet, 
we had not looked at the gifts, but on reaching the tent, we were 
agreeably surprised to find they were antique coins, instead of the gold 
mohur. I have, unfortunately, lost mine, having at the time placed it 
amongst my collection of relics. The Sirdar had not picked up the 
English custom, of indulging in a chair; we were, therefore, necessitated 
to sit, Affghan fashion, cross-legged — the way in which tailors, in 
Europe, work on the board. Until one becomes accustomed to this 
mode of sitting, it is most distressing for the legs, and tires one more than 
standing. 

The peaks of the rocks hereabouts are spired up into most fantastic 
shapes, shewing a jagged and irregular appearance. Large portions had 
been detached by earthquakes, which are very prevalent, strewing the 
ground with fragments and large ruins. 

Next day we reached Syghan, fifteen miles, about midday ; the whole 
journey was through a deep defile, except about half-way, when it 
opened on a small but well-cultivated plain, which led to a single fort. 
It was a pleasing prospect after so long surveying the dark overhang- 
ing crags, threatening to hurl destruction on the passer-by. But this 
quiet retreat was but of short duration, for, at the end of two 
miles, it gradually contracted, and formed a continuation of the defile 
down to the very valley of Syghan. The principal fort of Syghaa 
is situated a little to tlie right, at the head of one valley and the 
bottom of another, both running at angles from it ; the former leading 
to the base of the Null! Furst, or ^iron carpet the latter, to the Dun* 
dun Shikkan, or * tooth-breaker ; ’ both formidable passes to horsemen^ 
by the former of which we returned. The fort of Syghan is on a small 
hill, detached from the main range, cut off, as it were, but can be easily^ 
commanded by matchlock-men. It was, for ages^ deemed impregnable^ 
until some chief, more knowing than his neighbours (I believe Mahom* 
med Ali Beg), attacking the fort from the overhanging range, picked off 
with his matchlock-men every individual who ventured to appear 
upon the battlements. It is now in our possession, ceded by the above 
chie^ and two companies of sepoys occhpy the place. I should think 
cannon cannot be brought to bear on it from the neighbouring liill% as 
they offer too rough a side to haul them up. Numerous fossils are to be 
found at the foot of one of the hills, and, no doubt, are in other direc- 
tions also easily procurable, as the formation is of sandstone and 
indurated day. The valley, stretching in the direction of the NuUi 
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Furst, produces many varieties of fruity and is rich in the cultivation of 
artificial grasses, lucerne being the most common. 

On the drd July, on arriving on the encamping-ground, four and a 
half miles from Syghan, a poor village, a vassal of Mahommed Ali Beg 
came to complain that some of our baggage-animals liad injured one of 
his fields, by the drivers taking the cattle over it. Upon inquiry, his 
-story was found to be correct. Mahommed Ali Beg, with his meerza, 
was present, and wished to drive the fellow away, that he should not 
trouble the gentlemen ; but Sturt ordered ten rupees to be given, upon 
which the whole, but he particularly, made the following remarks 
^Although the Feringhees liave invaded our country, they never commit 
an act of injustice.” Said Mahommed Ali Beg, lifting a straw from the 
ground, ** they would not rob us the value of that, and pay for any 
damage done to our fields, even by their followers.” There is a great 
privilege of speech allowed from the vassal to his lord, and ofience is 
never meant nor taken. No doubt, Mahommed Ali Beg received seven 
rupees out of the ten, having been an eye-witness to the receipt of the 
money. 

Generally, the forts are named after the owners ; for instance, the one 
to which I have above alluded, and others. The walls are crenated and 
loop-holed for matchlocks, and the rich owners boast a few gingals, 
which will carry a large solid ball, not cast, a long distance^ and making 
a noise, progressing through the air, like a small fragment of rock. I 
have known them carry as far as our howitzers. The hills adjacent 
have the same appearance as those at Surk Durrah, viz. of castles fall* 
ing to decay : one could almost fancy an old Roman building, with its 
porticos, colonnades, vestibules, and propylseums. I had some excellent 
sport in angling, but no trout : my servant, an Affghan water-carrier, 
brought a towel, and I made it in a short time so weighty, tliat he was 
quite amused with my pulling them out so quickly, until he found his 
l^ck ached with the load, when he proposed taking them to the tent and 
xetuming. Before 1 gave up the sport in the eveniiig, 1 had nearly filled 
it a second time. I never had hooked so many fish in a day before. 
The stream swarmed with them, but they were not to be compared in 
flavour to he trout. A complaint w’as made to us in the course of the 
day, that a Huzareh female, returning to the country with one male 
attendant, had been seized and conveyed to the fort opposite Mahom- 
med Ali Beg^s. It was not our business to interfere in a case so 
delicate, and what became of her 1 know not : it ivas stated that, on 
her giving up her trinkets, which 1 presume were of little value, she 
would be released. Very few of the females have any jewellery to boast 
off their lords not being very rich in specie, as they barter grain and 
fruits for clothes and firearms. 

On the 4th July, we crossed over the Dundun Shikkan, or ^ tooth- 
breaker,’ a kotulf or pass, so termed, and a truly formidable one it is for 
any four-legged beast of burden, especially on the northern side leading to 
the valley beneath. Very few horsemen attempt to ride down the face 
alinded ioi and those venturing generally meet with serious tumbles, for 
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the surface of the rock Is at times so smooth and slippery that a horse 
cannot keep his legs, and many teeth, 1 dare say, of both men and 
horses, have been lost during the perilous descent. Almost every pass 
and hill boasts a name and a legend, which, to one perfectly conversant 
in the language, would be highly amusing to collect. The ascent of 
tlic pass is easy on the south side, in comparison to the opposite, but 
horsemen are to be found who think very little of the feat. 1 strongly 
suspect they borrow friends’ horses on the occasion, for one possessing a 
valuable animal would not run the risk of breaking either his knees or 
teeth, wlien the descent can be accomplished more easily by walking 
down. The valley has the appearance of being very fertile, and has 
orchards of every kind of fruit interspersed throughout the cultivation. 
The fort of Uz/utoollah Beg, from whom we received a visit, is 
situated high up in the valley ; there are two others on either bank of 
the river, lower down and immediately opposite. The occupier of these 
two forts, a few months subsequently, behaved very treacherously to 
two companies of the Goorkah battalion, stationed lower down at Badj- 
ghar. Uzzutoollah Beg was in appearance a fine old man, wdth a white 
heard ; he stood six feet high, Avas large-boned, and very muscular. He 
was by far the most powerful and stately personage we had as yet ever 
seen, lie w’as a shrewd, wdeked old dog, and, if ever our enemy, may 
prove, perhaps, a troublesome customer. His own vassals, from whom 
lie exacted the strictest obedience, stood in great awe of him. He 
merely came, he said, to pay his respects, and inquire whether the Bri- 
tish intended giving iip his valley to the Meer Walli of Koollum. 
The answer he received from us was, that we could not inform him. 
“ Koob^ ‘ well,’ if such was the case, the Meer Walli may seize him, if 
he was able ; he did not fear him ; the Meer had tried that game before, 
but did not succeed. On two separate occasions he had visited his fort 
in an unceremonious manner and with hostile intent ; but, gentlemen, 
there are two sides to a fort — inside and outside— I was in ; the Meer 
was out ; and, by depriving myself of the exercise of riding for a few 
'days, and kee]>ing up a constant fire on his ragamuffins, lie boat his 
retreat without effecting the desired aim.” 1 must here remark that the 
fortresses are invariably built of mud, &c., not one of the chiefs possess- 
ing cannon except the Meer Walli and Moorad Beg of Koondooz. It ia 
almost impossible, with their weak arms, to gain an entrance into a fort 
unless by treachery, and the few honey-combed pieces the Meer Walli 
possessed could be of but little use. They have a method of under- 
mining a bastion by turning the course of a river, if near, right under 
the very base ; and another, of digging into the inner chamber of the 
bourg ; but to succeed either way, the guards cannot be on the alert — 
an entrance has been occasionally made in the course of a few hours by 
the latter mode ; the fort at Badjghar w^as once taken possession of in 
that manner. A man, who was one of the party engaged in seiziug the 
place, explained to me the plan adopted. To-day a horseman came 
into the camp with letters from Bameean, having left early in the 
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morning and arrived about three p.m.^ riding a distance of fifty milisa 
on one horse over two severe passes, and the road a succession of diffi- 
cult defiles ; on arriving, he tied his horse to the branch of a tree^ 
without loosening the saddle or giving him food. His food would not 
be placed in the nose-bag until evening. The horses are accustomed to 
abstinence from food for many hours, so that they feel not the want of 
a midday meal. There are stated houn^ viz. morning and evening. 
Their animals are the Galloway size, undergo great fatigue, and are 
good climbers. It is astonishing over what fearful ascents and descents 
they carry their masters, and very seldom make false steps. The Cabul 
Galloway is an animal entirely adapted for those rugged districts, but 
on the plain have no speed, neither are they so sure-footed. 

Here 1 witnessed an extraordinary sight, and for a long time was 
puzzled how to account for it ; the side of a hill was of a yellow tint for 
upwards of a mile and a half, and on approaching I found that apricots 
•were placed singly to dry in tlie sun for preserves. Kammurd is parti- 
cularly fruitful, and bears the best description of apncots I have 
tasted in India. The fruits of this climate, however, are very inferior 
to those of Europe, with the exception of grapes, which are certainly 
superior. 1 can with safety, 1 think, affirm that no grape in Europe 
can compete udth these in their various kinds or flavour. The peaches 
are very large, but not so well-tasted as in England ; in size only are 
they equal. This lovely spot bears the walnut, the apricot, peach, 
mulherr}’^, cherry, grape, and apple. UzzutooUah Beg tent us a pre- 
sent of fruit, grain for the cattle, and flour for the servants, and 
•was sorry at not being able to send us enough sheep for our party. 
We told him that we had more than we expected or required, and 
begged his acceptance of a loonghee, or head-dress, in remembrance 
cf us. He wound it round his own, and in compllnient observed, 
‘^it would be exceedingly becoming.” It was a Peshawarree onc^ 
which kind, being superior to those manufactured in Cabul, are 
eagerly sought after and prized. He then arose, giving us a hearty^ 
shake of the hand, having, 1 presume, seen some European gentle- 
men do the same, and took his leave. The mode of saluting in 
these parts would astonish the fashionable folks of Bond-street. On 
approaching an equal on foot, the arms of both are thrown trans- 
versely across the shoulders and body, similar to the primary atti- 
tude of wrestling in some parts of England, placing breast to breast, 
and giving the usual form of salute, ** Salaam AMkoom;** but on 
horseback, the inferior dismounts, and, according to the degree of 
rank, touches the stirrup or embraces H. The vall^ of Kammurd 
is of an oblong form, flanked by stupendons mountains. That enof^ 
mous buttress, the DnndunShikkan, presenting a barrier to the south, 
prevents the approach of cannon from that ride, although one gim has 
been known to have been dragged over by dieer manual labour, the 
carriage being nnlimbered and the remainder fastened by ropes to the 
hoUow trunk of a tree. 

On the 3uly, we reached PVedhagh, dirianee five mileSi in the 
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same valley, decreasing in breadth the whole way down, very seldom 
exceeding a couple of hundred yards, and sometimes only fifty. The 
sycamore tree grows luxuriantly, fringing tlie banks of a single but 
muddy stream, which glides down the centre of the valley, and wash- 
ing, in its course, the walls of the three or four forts here situated* 
Fiedbagh is a complete orchard, and perhaps surnamed from paydan^ 
^perpetual,’ and ba^h^ * a garden.* From a distance it looks like a 
deep wood, with the turrets of the forts overtopping the dark foliage* 
We halted next day, to allow our cattle to have a rest ; since leaving 
Bameean, we had not a camel in the establishment, and yabboos, or 
Galloways, carried the whole marching paraphernalia. They are^ 
undoubtedly, superior to camels, as they keep up at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour, whereas the rate of a camel is only two and a hali^ 
and they do not answer in these craggy paths, being better suited for the 
sandy plain. It was rather lucky our not bringing camp bedsteads, for I 
think they would have inconvenienced us much. The weight and breadth 
of a chahpoy would have been an obstacle frequently ; as the pathways 
through some of the glens were so very narrow, we should have been 
under the necessity of throwing them aw^ay, and by this time we had 
accustomed ourselves to resting on the ground, the only annoyance 
being the quantity of fleas disturbing our repose. This place literally 
swarmed with them, and they set upon us like a flock of locusts. 
Apricots were in great plenty, and remarkably reasonable ; for the value 
of about a couple of shillings, about one hundred could be procured. 
This extensive orchard was the scene subsequently of as pretty a fight 
as possible, between two companies of the Goorkah regiment and the 
inhabitants of the forts and their neighbours. The Goorkahs, uphold- 
ing their well-known character, fought desperately ; but the odds being 
so fearfully against them, they would have suffered severely, but 
through the able generalship of their single commander, only a non- 
eominissioned officer. He was the quartermaster-sergeant of the 
regiment, and his manoeuvring w’ould have done credit to many an 
older soldier. The affair will be hereafter related at length. He cer- 
tainly preserved that little band of heroes, and I think his services 
were not rewarded, or his name known as having performed the feat^ 
but in the corps to which he belonged. The hills, from a little above 
Fiedbagh, contract the valley much, and form two gigantic ranges of 
wall, those on the right, going down the valley, almost inaccessibly 
unless to goats or wild animals. The opi>osite range is surmountablei 
but with great difficulty. 

On the 7th July, we marched to Badjghar, or place of tax, distance 
eight miles. On emerging from the orchard grounds, we came to a grass 
diumman, which from this to Badjghar was destitute of cultivation. 
The fort of Badjghar is situated at the mouth of the defile, leading to 
Mather, the route we subsequently pursued. The fort is dirty and hot, 
and abends in fleas. The hills adjacent are stocked with fossH 
dulls in induraled clay, and here it was that Captain Hay made such 
afcMoetteettoBi ImtiiiQt M nnnwi^uslundy the specieB bang few, 
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of their kind veiy plentiful. He commands the Goorkah battalion, 
stationed at this, our very advanced post, and being merely a detach- 
ment from Bameean ; but beyond this post we had no troops whatever. 
The specimens of fossil are marine, and require great perseverance in 
climbing the jagged face of the rocks to obtain the rarest collection. 
Captain Hay has begun to place liimself in a state of defence by erect- 
ing a breast-work, four feet and a half in height, mid- way up the detile, 
and in the narrowest part, leaving a small passage for travellers. It is 
so far of use, that a party stationed there could keep in check a body 
of horsemen, making a dash, and so give warning to the garrison to be 
on the alert. We received every attention and marked kindness from 
this officer. 

The fort of Badjghar is a small square mud building, capable of 
containing two liundred men comfortably, if put in proper order and 
cleaned from the dirt and filth, in which state our troops found it, and 
from a height it has the appearance of being situated in a deep dyke. 
At this period of the year, the heat is tremendous inside, the thermo- 
meter at mid-day averaging from 95 to 110 ; the men were daily going 
into hospital, and the commander himself expected that fatigue and 
anxiety would knock him up. The position of the fortification 
appears to be the focus for the full concentration of the sun’s rays, and 
not an eligible situation for a post of so much moment. It is completely 
hemmed in, and matchlock-men from the range of hills dividing the 
valley from Mather can pour in a most destructive fire in any part. 
Very few of these castellated dwellings possess a well, and are generally 
built near rivers, so that the supply of water must be obtained outside, 
and the enemy attacking can reduce the garrison to the necessity of 
fighting for that daily supply. Such is the position of Badjghar, with- 
out a well in the fort ; and if at a future period they may be hemmed 
in by enemies, the loss of life will be great in the attempt to procure 
that valuable necessary of existence. Suyed Mahommed, of the 
pushti Suffaed, or white desert, was calling on liay, and begged to be 
made known to us. We found him an easy, good-tempered man, well 
inclined to the British, but grasping and avaricious. He throughout 
the period we knew him, when called upon, behaved well to both Sturt 
and myself, but invariably looked for the fee-simple.” In summing 
up his character, 1 may say it was superior to that of others, not being 
given to feuds and chuppaos, like his neighbours, perhaps from the 
wish of leading a quiet life, or from his limited means and unwarliko 
disposition. He resides in a small fort, prettily situated, nine miles 
lower down the valley. He forwarded a letter to a chief in advance, 
Shah Brusurd Khan, recommending us to his notice, but concluded by 
telling him to judge according to our merits. He despatched the epistle 
of his own free will ; for his uniform kindness during our short stay, 
he received a khillut, or dress of honour, for which he returned hia 
thanks most gratefully. 

We quitted the fort on the 9th. Sturt had not been supplied with any 
letters of introduction from the envoy to the chiefs of Toorkistan, and. 
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in consequence of the invasion of Affghanistan, we were uncertain 
what kind of reception would be given us. Some of the chiefs plainly 
said, You are come to survey the country, and eventually to seize it.” 
But most of them cared very little whether we came as friends or 
foes ; they had little to lose and every thing to gain. With the influ- 
ential chiefs the case was different ; as we had caused Dost Mahommed, 
the all-powerful Ameer of Aflghanistan, to become a fugitive, what 
chance had they if our views led across the Hindoo Koosh? and I be- 
lieve a visionary idea did once occur of sending a force to Bokhara, to 
release our unfortunate but enterprising countrymen, Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly. If so, the army must have taken their departure 
from Cabul in the summer of the year, and, provided all the chiefs 
throughout Toorkistan had been friendly, it would reach Koollum 
about the commencement of the autumn. In the winter, most of the 
passes are blocked up even against the route of a caftilah. From Kool- 
lum onwards is a sandy desert to Bokhara, in extent about 850 miles. 
I have no doubt that it would have been more respectable if we had had 
a document from the envoy and minister ; but we never received the 
slightest disrespect while in their territories. 

At Mather, distant about four miles, in a verdant-looking valley, a 
few inhabitants were to be seep, stalking about in their dark-coloured 
clothes. The barrenness of the hills, combined with their gloomy black 
tint, made them appear as if a pestilential wind occasionally blew over 
them. The fort is situated a short distance to the southern side of the 
Kara Kotul. Every thing was quiet in the secluded spot until the 
arrival of our little cam]), when bustle and confusion for a short time 
reigned. 

The Affghan soldiers did not much relish the system of discipline 
enforced by the British ; for, on my ordering some to desist from 
robbing an orchard of its fruit, the owner having complained of the 
depredations committed by our guard, they reluctantly obeyed, and the 
next morning, upon my inquiring if the British service, pay, &c., was 
not superior to the one they had formerly been in, they replied, On 
the whole, it was very excellent; and the best, no doubt, for two 
reasons — the pay was good and very regular. They had not been 
accustomed to either; but since the arrival of the Ilritish force at 
Cabul, during their stay there, the price of provisions had risen consi- 
derably, and they were always glad to get away from the city for tliat 
sole reason, and if they had received the same ])ay as they now 
get in the cx-Ameer’s service, they would have been gentlemen.” 
But one powerful argument was in favour of the native service : the 
ex- Ameer always allowed them on the march to plunder from any one ; 
they had been thus brought up from the time they were first soldiers, 
and it was an established rule amongst them. The chief of Mather 
called to pay his respects, bringing a present of fruit and sheep’s 
milk. The latter I tasted in his presence, and found it so good tliat 
1 constantly drank it afterwards. In Toorkistan the sheep are 
milked thrice daily ; the milk is a very nutritious beverage. Goats 
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are very scarce^ but the milk of the sheep, principally used, is put by, 
when curdled, with a little salt thrown into it, and kept for winter 
consumption, and made into a kind of sour cheese. The milk of 
the camel is also nice; that of the goat is richer than either tho 
sheep or the camel milk. Tea is a favourite beverage, but drank 
without milk, and frequently without sugar ; the latter the poorer 
chiefs cannot afford, and prefer it without the fonner. Sometimes a 
mixture^ miscalled tea, is handed round, the ingredients consisting 
of tea, fat, salt, and other articles, but more like greasy soup than 
what it is called, and to a European palate most nauseous. We could 
never reconcile to our ideas its being termed a delicacy. The sheep 
are celebrated for large tails, weighing many pounds, considered the 
most delicate part of the animal. 


THE ROBBER.GANGS OF INDIA. 

Many of our readers are well aware of the organization, in India, of exten- 
sive robber-gangs; but few, we suspect, are fully informed on the subject, 
and few, who have not examined it, can entertain an adequate idea of the 
extent and influence of this social conspiracy. In general teims, they have 
heard of Budducks and Kechucks, but they know not that the system which 
has been brought to light is ascertained to be but a part of a more extensive 
ranfederacy, which seems to be diffused through the whole country, to be 
incoiporated into the very constitution of society, and to mark the religion 
of many classes of Hindoos with the characteristics of the superstition of the 
Thugs and with stains as infamous as those which distinguish the Khonds. In 
this state of partial information, some attempts to develope the whole amount 
of the evil, so fer as it has hitherto been discovered, may be interesting and 
uaefuL 

The papers which were printed by Mr. Dampier (the superintendent of 
police) exhibit but a small portion of the knowledge possessed on the subject. 
The fects thus furnished have served more as a due to the acquisition of fuller 
information, than as a complete and aufficient report. It has suggested doubts 
and huther topics of inquiry, rather than satisfied curiosity. The present ten* 
denqr of the ioquiiy is, we believe, to shew that the ramification of the rob- 
ber-castes, with their mutual dependence and alliances, is co-extensive with the 
limits of the land. Their origin still remains in great doubt ; hut as to one 
body it has been ascertained, that they are descended from a Wolf Regi- 
men^** which was formerly in the service of the predecessors of the King of 
Onde, and which, on being disbanded, reorganized themselves as robbers. 
As to another body, there appears to be the explanation, that under the pres- 
sm of physical suffering and want, they formed themselves into a rohber- 
tlfbe^ and irith their hand against every man, and eveiy man’s hand against 
them, they have since tnhsisted by their depredations. The former body 
raarindt iu ofthe brigands of Italy, once so much the fevourites of romance 
w iife iii, who ** took to ^ road** from Murafs army, when that gUttering King 
ef JIaples ended Ida earner by a pidilie exeeutian. But these two explanations 
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are somewhat questionable ; and leave the whole of the main question as It 
was. When tribes are found, like these robber-tribes, with a secret language 
and with religious rites common to them all ; to be disunited, and yet one ; 
separate, and yet allied; it is clear, that some secret spring remains to be 
explored as the source whence the whole system rose. And ^is is as yet but 
very little known. 

But we may leave the inquiry into the origin and constitution of these castes 
to be considered hereafter. The main and practical point is the fact, that, in 
whatever manner they arose, they now exist, and prey upon the industry and 
destroy the peace of the country. And we think that, when we have delineated 
some of their habits, the impression will be pretty general, that the application 
of a very vigorous remedy is a duty, which the Government owes to the people, 
who now are the victims of this strange imperium in imperio, and its extraor- 
dinary reign of terror. 

The life of a Kechuck or Budduck may be briefly sketched. He is generally 
born one of the body. Ilis father lives nominally as a ryut on the estate of 
some landholder, who countenances the residence there of a body of these 
robbers, and shares their gains. Probably ten reside on one property with 
their families ; and these are under some jemadar, and are in connection with 
two or three other little bands ; these again are united under the control of a 
sirdar, who employs spies to gain information respecting the houses of rich na- 
tives, or the passage of treasure through the country. When inteUigence is thus 
gained, notice of it is conveyed to the several jemadars, who meet at some 
convenient point, travelling to it as pilgrims or bird-catchers, or otherwise dis- 
guised. When assembled, a baigain is made respecting the shares of the 
plunder, and if the different bands are not at the time in possession of sufficient 
money, one of the party, generally the leader, advances a subsistence-allowance^ 
and agrees for repayment, in the flrst instance, with large interest; as for 
instance, 250 rupees for the use of 200. Tlie plan is then arranged and 
the bands separate. They travel in very small companies of three or four, 
sending on before two or three men, with their spear-heads and axe-heads to 
be hidden in some convenient spot adjacent to the scene of action. Thus they 
escape the burden and risk of carrying arms. When tliey arrive at the point 
of junction, they cut bamboos for their weapons, and arrange their attack* 
Frequently they boldly march in broad daylight to the intended house, and, vt et 
amiis, plunder it, amidst the shouts, but as it appears, nothing worse, of the 
villagers. At other tiroes, they make a more circumspect arrangement. If 
a police-guard be near, they set a chosen body to watch them, and then, divid- 
ing into separate parties, who are stationed at the several outlets of the house,, 
but reserving a body for the main attack, they proceed to action. Choosing a 
dark night, they proceed with care to the place, and then, suddenly lighting 
a single torch, they break open the door with their axes, or climb the walls 
with their ladder ; and with or without being provoked by resistance, assault 
every person they meet, and carry off every thing they discover. As the 
young Kechuck or Budduck grows up, he is initiated into the secrets of the 
trade, and accompanies the expeditions. *When all is done, the body sepa- 
rates again and reunites at some other place. The sirdar then divides the 
spoil ; repaying himself for all expenses ; appropriating a share for the Mus- 
tajirs, on whose land they live, and then distributing the balance according to 
the agreement. With this spoil, the robbers return home each to his hut, and 
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there live for months, or perhaps for a year, till some near dacoity is sug- 
gested by a spy, and then again join In the enterprise In the same manner. 
So^ In the bourse of thirty years, If he continue engaged so long, the robber 
may be engaged in fifty or more such outrages. 

The wealth gained in this way appears to be quickly spent, in most cases ; 
but, in some instances, is hoarded, and soon becomes very great One sirdar 
is mentioned in Mr. Dampier's reports, who had bequeathed a lac to his wife, 
out of which she supported her husband’s band, and tlien employed tliem as 
robbers in her service. But this system does not seem to have answered her 
purpose so well as the former plan of joint shares in the spoil. 

The secrecy of the combination is kept up partly by a private language, 
partly by the connivance of the police and landholders, and partly by the 
terror of the people. Its efficiency is maintained by its discipline, and its 
success bjr its numbers. To what extent it has carried depredations, it is 
impossible to determine ; but it appears that it is not an exaggerated state- 
ment, to allow an average of twenty considerable dacoities in the year, to 
each district, and to calculate the average amount of spoil of each dacoity 
at 1,000 rupees. The Kecliucks alone are said to have committed from 130 
to 200 dacoities in Bengal, in the course of the last fifteen years; but this 
seems to refer to one tribe only, of one caste. In the same period, the aggre- 
gate extent of the depredations committed by the whole number of the tribes 
was much greater in a single district, in which they have been more particu- 
larly examined, and in which, the magistrate's books shew an average of ten 
a year which were reported, these being known to be only a portion of the 
total number actually committed in that district. 

So far as can be ascertained, these dacoities appear seldom to be effected 
without the loss of life on the part of the assailed. The robbers are, in fact, 
murderers, and treat this part of the subject with complete smng-froid. The 
approvers profess to be in utter ignorance, and to be quite indifferent about 
it, whether any persons died or not ; but generally they speak to the facts, 
that they rushed to the attack, armed w*ith weapons, like axes and spears, and 
that they did not succeed without a struggle. On the other hand, they them- 
selves seldom suffer in the conflicts, partly, perhaps, because of the alarm of 
the persons they attack, and partly from the suddenness and unexpected nature 
of tlieir entrance. When fire-arms are used against them, they are generally 
speedily disconcerted and dispersed, and they very rarely venture on dacoities 
in the premises of Europeans, or in the neighbourhood of troops. With the 
police they keep up an amicable understanding ; or, if this do not exist, they 
overawe them by a guard of the most desperate of their band, who remain 
between the thanna and the scene of action. Few instances are recorded in 
which efficient succour has been rendered by the police in the midst of affrays, 
and not many in w*hich they have been disturbed, or, if disturbed, in which 
they have chosen to interfere. But the appearance of dacoits in a native 
town is a signal for a violent outcry from the people, who commonly confine 
their help to loud and discordant yells, sufficient, we might reasonably appre- 
hend, to disturb anybody, but a bribed chokedar. 

If the Thugs did not enlighten the world regarding the beauties of caste, we 
hope that this lesson will now be learnt from the dacoits. Here is caste in all 
its beauty— a most admirable contrivance for the division of labour, in which 
an independent department is specially appropriated to robbers. Here also 
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are caste and robbery based not only on an ^axcellent principle of political 
economy, but also on religion. Do the Kechuka or Budducks, or any of tbeir 
affiliated tribes, desire to make a dacoity ? Tlien, in the most pious way, they 
take the auspices, solicit from their gods cries from the female jackal, and kill a 
goat and dip their hands in blood, and swear fidelity to one another. Then 
they march on ; arm themselves ; attack an inoffensive peaceable man ; rob 
him of all he possesses; wound him; kill several in the household; and 
then, as they walk biick, with gratitude to the merciful deity who has pros- 
pered their enterprise, they may, peradventiirc, make a devout offering at some 
“ holy place,*’ or call to mind some eminent saint, and consecrate some of their 
spoil ut his shrine. Nur is this all. So gentle in disposition are these men, 
so tolerant, so benevolent, that tliey will even consider applications (if made 
politely) from men of other religions. An old Mahomedaii Fukcer, a friend 
of mine,” says the approver Lukha, after narrating an exploit in which four 
persons were woinided, and a robbery committed, “ resides here at Iris shrine 
and he asked us for something in so polite a strain, that we gave him all the 
clothes wc hud taken in this dacoity, which was about half the booty.” 
Should unpropitious Giinga not allow their boat to move across, when tlieir 
oars break, and if the ferryman cannot help them, even after a promise of all 
their gains— what is to be done ? There is a sure remedy. Heave the money 
overboard, and the boat soon, hy a divine impulse, drives along. And then 
every thing is done with peculiar reverence and solemnity, as in one remarkable 
case, where wo read of IVIihcrhan, who, ” lifting up his hands in supplication, 
said — ‘ If it be thy will, O God, and thine Kalcc, to prosper our undertaking, 
for the sake of the blind and lame, the widow and the orphan, that depend on 
our exertions, vouchsafe, we pray, the call of the female jackal on the right.” 
All the rest hold up their joined hands to the sky in the same manner, and 
repeat thc.se words after him. When they have done this, they sit down, and 
wait the answer; but they smoke their pipes and talk in an under tone.” If 
it Iiappens, that a hand gets discontented with its share of the spoil, they sepa- 
rate from the rest, and set up on their own account, hiring as helpers “ some 
Brahmins and Rajpoots ut six, and some at five rupees a month.” 

The religions sanction thus given to tlieir organization serves, of course, to 
refine the character of these high-castc gentlemen. Accordingly, I.nkha 
informs ns, in the course of one of his narratives, “ I was among the party 
above, and there we came upon the manufacturer himself, sitting witli his wife, 
who had on a great many valuable ornaments. She jumped out of the window, 
and let herself down by a wooden conduit into the street, close to the guard, 
Wc called out to them not to touch her, and she got off without being hurt or 
losing any thing. We do not touch any thing that a female has on her person, 
or offer any indignity or injury to a female. Those who ilo are considered a 
disgrace to our onlcr.” Here, ogaiii, is an illustration of their enlightened 
understandings : “ Biikshee came to us at Punirea, with a gang of forty, and 
rerpiested us to join him in the attack upon two merchants, stating that 
dacoities in small parties did not answer, for though the shares were larger 
where they succeeded, the attacking party often got seized and roughly handled. 
We concurred in his views, and eight of us* joined his party.’* On another 
occasion, the same Bukshcc displayed his desire for fume : '* Bukshee would 
not condescend to join the enterprise of another, in which he could gain no 
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difttinction, but tdld us that we might go with Sew'a, who was an old man, 
and had been a leader longer tlian any of us» though lie had fallen off in hia 
power and influence.’* However, he did at last condescend, and in the enter- 
prise thirteen men were wounded, of whom one died ; a thousand rupees were 
obtained, and some bags of pice, which, as there was a heavy shower of rain, 
they did not condescend" to carry away. The surae, in which this dacoity 
was committed, has, it appears, been ever since abandoned. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we are representing something which 
exists merely in some comer of tlio country, and is unknown elsewhere ; but 
this is not so. The reports shew, that the depredations have extended into 
the districts of Azimghur, Futtcypore, Bhaugulporc, Purneah, Moorshedabad, 
Shanin, Allahabad, Mirzapore, into the neighbourhood of Lucknow, the dis- 
tricts of Jounpore, Ghazeepore, Jubbulpore, Shaliabad, Dacca, Baraset, Burd- 
wan, Benares, Manbhooni, Rampore, Bareilly, Beerbhoom, Dinagepore; a 
pretty considerable extent of country to be under the terror of these outrages. 
How great that terror is, may be imagined from the fact wc liave mentioned, 
that few of these dacoitics are effected without bloodshed ; and liow great are 
the sense of insecurity, and the check on industry, may also be gathered from 
the consideration, that there are known to be spies always on the watch for 
treasure being carried from one place to another, and for the secret places of 
the merchants, bankers, and money-changers in the Mofussil. 

It requires a strong effort of the imagination to conceive tlic taW extent of the 
evil which must arise from the permitted existence of such persons, in the midst 
of a cowardly or a peaceable people. When it is considered tliat murder is not 
at all unusual in the dacoities, and that separate tribes are frequently com- 
pelled to remain at home for months or for a whole year, at times, waiting for 
fresh opportunities of plunder, it will be at once seen that, in every zemindary 
where a robber-gang is harboured, the poor villagers must be, in those leisure 
periods, at the mercy of a most desperate gang of villains ; and must, in con- 
sequence, be subject to extreme oppression, cruelty, and terror. The accounts 
with which we have been supplied mention nearly every kind of crime as com- 
mon in the different haunts of the robbers, and shew that the villagers among 
whom they reside live in constant alarm, are robbed by petty dacoities with 
impunity, and are the victims, without redress, of tiic lust, tlie idleness, tlie 
rapacity, and the blood-thirstiness of these atrocious wretches, who, while 
really implicated in every sort of excess, are apparently quiet ryots, like the 
unhappy peasant whom they oppress. It is impossible for any such bands to 
be harboured on an estate, without the worst results ensuing. And this con- 
sideration ought to prepare every one who is interested in the welfare of the 
people to enter with anxiety and zeal on the examination of any plan that 
may be proposed for the suppression of these foul conspiracies and out- 
rages. 

The first point that here deserves attention is the plan adopted by Colonel 
Sleeman against the Thugs. We are at a loss to know what there is peculiar 
to those criminals which renders that system applicable to them only ? Wo 
cannot see any thing in the Budducks and their associates less odious and less 
dangerous than was discovered in the Thugs. Like the Thugs, they arc a 
confederacy of murderers ; like them, they have preserved secrecy by myste- 
rious rites and a peculiar language ; like them, they create in the minds of the 
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peaceable and well-affected a general vague sense of insecurity and terror, 
whicli is a strange feeling to be found under a British Government. But, per- 
haps, it may be said, that the present judicial system, in its ordinary opera- 
tion, is sufficient to crush this combination, now that it is discovered. Strange 
compliment to a police force, to whom the existence of these combinations is 
no news at all ; who have long concealed the knowledge of these depredations, 
and, as long, have shared their gains ! What the officers of the Company can 
do, with the aid of such assistants as the police, will be done, no doubt, and 
done with vigour; but the conclusion, from all the facts before us, seems to 
us, irresistibly, to be, cither that more active measures to suppress the Thugs 
wore adopted than the necessity of that case required ; or that those measures 
should now be extended to these dacoits. There must be, at last, a practical 
exhibition of the proverb, “ set a thief to catch a thief the haunts of these 
wretches must bo explored by those who have dwelt in them ; their path must 
be tracked by their own spies ; their own arts must be used against them, and 
detected dacoits must chase the robbers who are still unknown. A show of 
vigour and determination will, of itself, supply approvers enough, and serve, 
almost without other efforts, to turn the hands of the criminals against each 
other— each man’s liand against his fellow. On this point, the evidence of the 
approver Lukha, to whom we have already frequently referred, is pretty con- 
clusive. Speaking of the close of his career, he says : “ I remained two 
months at home, when T heard there was a great man come to Moradabad, wlio 
seemed determined to have all the Budducks in the country seized. On 
hearing this, all the families collected in Ragwa, in Ahvur, dispersed in diffe- 
rent disguises to the quarters they thought most safe, and I went with my 
family to Nadiia, in Jcypore, leaving property with Seodaii Sing, the landlord 
of that place, to the value of KK) rupees. Two guards cuino from Captain 
Craliam, at Agra, and seized some of the people so near to my new place of 
abode, that I got alarmed, and the Gogurs of Nadna, seeing me about to leave 
the place, plundered me of all I had. T came off in the disguise of a Byragec, 
with my wife and children, and crossed the .fumna and Ganges, with the 
design of going through Uohilcund, to my old home in Oude Turae. 1 passed 
hroiigh Hurd war, in February, and was passing a small village near Surkuru, 
in tlic IVToradalmd district, wlicn I met Gungadeen and two others of Major 
Slccman’s nujeebs. I no sooner saw tlieir high caps than 1 suspected they must 
be the very men wlio were everywhere seizing Budducks ; but seeing no 
approver with them, I was not much alarmed ; and, confident in my disguise, 
went on. Gungadeen, however, suspected and questioned me ; and, judging 
from my confusion, that I could not be what I pretended, he sent me in to 
jMoradubad, where I was immediately confronted with some of my old friends, 
who tohl Major Sleeman who I was; and finding that it was useless any 
longer to deny the truth, I confessed, and have here given a faithful narrative 
of all tile dacoities, in which I have been engaged, as far as my memory 
serves me.” 

This is an instructive lesson, shewing what might be expected from an ex- 
tension of Major Slceman’s plan. If these men are made to feel that active 
measures are being taken to find them ; if Ihey lose confidence in one another, 
and are surrounded, as it were, by an atmosphere of suspicion, the police will 
then begin to dread participating in their crimes, landholders will begin to 
tremble for the consequences of sharing their gains or concealing their retreats ; 
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and, finally, there will be a series of confessions, which will serve as so many 
clues to other and further secrets.* 

Some depositions have been taken by Captain Marsh, an active and intelli- 
gent officer in tlic Thuggee department, wherein are described the habits, 
occupations, and superstitions of the Kechuk caste, a race of hereditary da- 
coits, similar in every respect to, and probably of the same original stock ns the 
Budhuks, who are settled to the westward of Bengal, whilst the Kccliuks 
appear to have had their original settlements along the belt of jungles which 
border the northern districts of Bengal. Of late years, however, the Ke- 
cliuks have spread into Bengal, so that few districts are supposed to be 
entirely free from one or more gangs of these people. They are particularly 
numerous in Purneah, where many of their most influential sirdars have lands 
in Moostajirce, an arrangement which gives them great facilities in collecting 
gangs for dacoitec expeditions, in which they associate with themselves any 
vagabonds who arc equally unscrupulous. Wherever the Kechuks settle, it 
would seem that it can be only by permission and connivance on the part of the 
zemindar, or his immediate manager, together with the miindul and other ^ il- 
lage officers, as well as the police of the lower grade, that a regular system of 
dacoitec can be carried on, and that all these parties share in the plunder 
brought home from dacoitec attacks, and conspire to baffie the search of the 
police. So complete is the tie which binds these people together, that, till 
the late disclosures brought about by the special exertions and attention of 
the Thuggee officers directed to this point, no confessions hud ever been made 
by any individual Kechuk who had come under the cognizance of a magistrate, 
that could lead to the detection of the principal leaders of his tribe, or of the 
extensive organization under which dacoitee is now ascertained to be com- 
mitted in all parts of Bengal : another proof, if needed, of the inefficiency of 
the police as at present constituted for the purposes of detecting crime and 
bringing evil-doers to punishment. A letter from an experienced indigo- 
planter, in Purneah, addressed to Captain Marsh, fully corroborates the 
statements made by the Kechuk approvers, relative to the existence of a 
combination between the dacoits and the talookdars and village officers in that 
district, and their testimony on other points has been subjected to such cross- 
examinations of various individuals, unknown to each other, as to leave no 
doubt of the gciieial correctness of these statements. Their testimony dis- 
closes a frightful state of morals amongst some classes of the natives*of Bengal, 
from the rich landholder down to the poorest village watcliman.f 

• Bengal Hurkaru, t Calcutta Star, 
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THE NEGLECT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES IN OUR 
UNIVERSITIES. 

TO THE E J) I T O 11. 

Sir: It is not without much regret tliat, whilst surrounded hy all 
that is l)cautiful anti striking in this our ancient University, wlnle the 
buildings around me seem in a manner to l)e decorated with flowers 
]dufked from the garden of classic literature, and the very air to lie filled 
with their fragrance, I perceive one blossom allowed 

To waste its sweetness on the desert air, 

which, if properly cultivatetl, might yield as delightful a perfume, and 
charm tlie eye of the beholder as much as any of tliem. I allude. Sir, 
to the literature of the East ; and I shall proceed briefly to state to you 
my views on the subject, the reasons of the inattejition with wliicb it 
is regardeil, and the probable benefits that wouhl result from its 1 icing 
more cultivated. 

The grand cause of this neglect is one, I fear, which would reflect 
little creilit on the lueinhcvs of our University, could we not plead in 
excuse that it is a feeling which influences, in a greater or less degree, 
the mind of every one. No substantial benefit is to he obtained by 
Oriental study. Beyond a few scholarsliiiis and professorsliijis, the 
Oxonian Orientalist has nothing to aim at ; when he has attained the 
highest jiinnacle of exaltation in his line, he is thought Init little of ; 
and the five years of constant application, wliicli, it is said, must be 
expended to obtain a competent knowledge of Arabic, only gain for 
him the envialde, though in this case profitless, appellation of “a hard- 
reading man.” 

Again, two-thirds of those who might otherwise he willing to study 
the ( h’icntal tongues are deterred from so doing hy the very erroneous 
notion that no information or pleasure is to lie gained from them. 
While a scholar is enraptured with the "Apiorop fitv luhup of Pindar, he 
knows not that this doctrine, though defended in the present day by the 
Irish ajiostle, has a powerful antagonist in the Persian llaiiz ; he is not 
aware that the bullml has a note as sweet as the TrvKyoTrrtpoi aticovtg of 
the. Greek dramatist, lie is afraid to commence a labour of which the 
ultimate result to himself is so uncertain. 

Let me, therefore, assure my fellow-academicians, that in Oriental 
literature will be found an inexhaustible mine of amusement and infor- 
mation to the historian, the poet, the mathematician, the divine. To 
the poet, especially the admirer of Anaureon or Horace, let me mention 
the hitherto, perhaps, unheard-of names of Hafiz, Jami, and Firdusi. 
To the mathematician I can venture to say that the author of the 
Bheej Ganit has, in spite of defective methods of notation, solved 
equations which have puzzled wise heads in this enlightened age ; and 
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that an artifice now in use in solving a quadratic is taken from the 
very work I have mentioned. 

Th^ connection of all that we hold sacred with the East will at once 
appear’^ a sufficient reason for recommending the study of Eastern 
tongues to the divine. But I nHll go farther : I will say that a clergy- 
man (especially an academic resident and lecturer) ottght to 1)6 tolerably 
acquainted, not only with the Hebrew, but also witli the kindred lan- 
guages. In many cases, the force of the original, in almost every case 
its beauty, is lost by translation ; and particularly by translation into 
a language of an entirely difierent class. A divine ought to under- 
stand, without the medium of a vernacular, or even a Latin, tmusla- 
tion, the original and the earlier versions of the Scriptures ; and these 
are written in Eastern languages. Again, it is only by a study of 
Oriental works that a European can accpiire insight into the j^eculiar 
modes of expression, customs, ^tc. of Eastern nations, which throw 
such a flood of light on the Sacred Writings, and furnish us with such 
overwhelming arguments for their authenticity and their inspiration. 

Lastly, now that Japhet is dwelling in the tents of Shem,” and our 
own country particularly owns such vast possessions in tli« sister conti- 
nent, ought we not, as Englishmen, to pay some attention to the lan- 
guages and literature of countries with which we are so closely con- 
necte<l, — indeed, which form a portion of ourselves ? Were this done— 
did the higher and more educated classes take up warmly the study of 
Oriental literature in all its branches, it is my Immble opiaion that their 
doing so would, at some time, liave a beneficial effect upon India ; for 
the mind of the whole nation would turn toward it as a place familiar, 
though unseen ; and would be as earnest in its welfare as were the 
three powers who combined in an effort to support tlio tottering land of 
Athene ; nay, further, its effect would, I apprehend, be perceptible on 
other eastern countries which are now plunged in the dark abyss of 
ignorance and despotism. 

In conclusion, I have only to hope that what I have advanced may 
induce my fellow-acadcmicians to apply to the study which I liave thus 
briefly endeavoured to recommend. 

I remain. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Oxfiyrd^ 1844. Academicus. 


THE ROSE-WOOD FURNITURE OP MADRAS. 

TO TUB EDITOR. 

Sir: A mania, it may be called, of gentlemen from the Madras 
presidency, for importing furniture, made from the Madras rose-wood, 
on coming home, may be noticed, as a useful hint to families ; shewing 
also the value in England of such products. A Madras civilian gave 
to Mr. G. Shaw, the weU-known upholsterer at Madras, an order for a 
large supply of rose-wood furniture, worked in the most elaborate 
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stylo ; the whole was forwarded to England, and the cost was about as 
follows 

The wood at Madras cost Rs. 2,000 

The workmanship there, &c 0,000 ^ 

Rs. 11,000 


Or about i,'l,100 

The packing, &c. and freight to England 100 

The duty in ICngland 125 

The landing and godown-rent, 40 

The putting together and finishing in London 402 

The interest of money expended 150 


£1,977 


Of this supply of furniture one-third only was required bj" the pro- 
prietor, say to the cost of £050 ; the other iwo-tlnr<ls, being (piite new 
from the workshop, were ordered to be sold in London, and jn*odiiced 
the sum of £240, l)cing a loss upon the actual cost of about eighty-two 
per cent. So much for the value in England of India-made furniture ! 
There is no greater mistake than that of gentlemen bringing home with 
them from India any of the products of the East, on the suj>j>osition of 
their being highly valued here ; and the remark extends even to the 
most costly productions. 

This reminds mo of an anecdote told to me, many' years ago, l\v the 

late Mr. T ^ of the Bengal civil service. That gentleman was sent 

out to India originally' through the interest of a very celehrate<l and 
amiable beauty, who was supposed to have exercised great infinenco 

during her life with George lh*ince of Wales. T , on his first return 

from India, was desirous of presenting this lady with a small token of 
his sense of her kind patronage, and, therefore, before leaving Benares, 
where he was stationed, he ordered a shawl-merehaiit to procure from 
Cashmere a pair of the finest shawls that could he manufactured there, 
wdiich he brought home, and presented them to his hciicfactress, then in 
the height of her pow’or. Some time after tliis, passing up Bond Street, 
he was attracted to the window of a fashionalde shop, where he saw an 
Indian shawd displayed that he thought was very like those lie brought 
home. He looked again, and being much taken with the resemhhiiice, 
entered the shop, and asked to examine it. Upon inspection, ho 
thought he could not. be mistaken, and in(piired the price. The shop- 
keeper told him it >vas of high value ; he named the amount. T— — 
said his object was to get a pair, and inquired if the shopkeeper could 
match this one ? The man replied, he believed he could ; and going 

into his magazine, produced the felloAV*to it ; whereupon T ^ having 

minutely examined both, said he Avould be the purchaser, lie then in- 
quired if he would tell him hoAV he got such shawls, as they were un- 
usually good ones* The man demurred a. little to this question; 
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admitted that he sold them on commission ; hut said they were not in 
the habit of giving? further infonnaiiont T— paid for the shawls, 
ordered them to be packed and placed in his carriage at the door, aii(l 
said to the seller : My dear Sir, 1 cam you more about these 
shawls than you can tell me, and 1 shall give you part of their history 
that you don’t know ; they were once before mine, and I have just 
paid you os their price less than half of what they cost me at Benares, 
a year ago, when I commissioned them from Cashmere ; and if I took 
them back to India, 1 should be able to sell them in the bazaar gf Cal- 
cutta for more money tlian I originally paid for tbem.” 

So, I believe, it fares with most articles brought from India ; they 
are not valued at their real cost in England ; and gentlemen coming 
home will act wisely in bringing nothing with them to Eun)pe but their 
money. Many may be the better for this hint. 

A. 

LondoUy \th May. 


ISitt^rtainment to $kiv |i)ettV8 

On the 22nd May, the Directors of the £ast-India Company gave a grand 
entertainment to the Right lion. Sir Henry Uardinge, the Goremor- General 
of India, at the London Tavern. There were about a hundred and fifty 
persons present. Amongst the other distinguished guests were, the Duke of Wei* 
lington, the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Jersey, 
Sir R. Peel, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Stanley, IVIarqttess Camden, 
the Earl of Lincoln, Earl Delawarr, the Earl of Liveqiool, the Earl of DaU 
housie. Lord G. Somerset, Lord Combermcre, the I.ord Mayor, Mr. Goul- 
bourn, Sir James Graham, Sir George Murray, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir T. Fremantle, the Vice- Chancellor, 
Lord J. Somerset, Lord Jocelyn, Lord Eliot, Lord E. Bruce, Dr. Lush* 
ington, &c. 

l^r Henry Hardinge sat on the right of the Chairman, and on his left the 
Deputy- Chairman. Next him sat the I.ord Mayor. The Duke of Wel- 
lington sat on the right of Sir Henry Hardinge, and the Duke of Buccleuch on 
the left of the Lord Mayor. 

After dinner, and the customary loyal toasts had been drunk. 

The Chairman^ in rising to propose the health of a distinguished guest, whose 
appointment to the Governor- Generalship of India they were met there to 
celebrate, said : — ** The public services of Sir H. Hardinge are so well known 
that all must feel it unnecessary for me to enlarge on them. Most of you will 
remember, and all have heard or read, of the glorious struggle in which the 
British arms were engaged in the Peninsula and in France— a struggle which 
eventuated in such brilliant and substantial results, and was so successfully termin- 
ated under the leadership of the greatest warrior of the age. Through the whole 
of that war, Sir Henry Hardinge bore a prominent and distinguished part— on 
some of the brightest pages of the history of that war the name of Sir Henry 
Hardinge Is inscribed. There are, however, other services betides those 
which lead to high military reputation in which a man may discharge bis duty 
to his country, and in those services also Sir H. Hardinge has been distin* 
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guished. HU service to hts country did not end with his acts in the field. 
The years of peace with which Europe has been blessed since the battle of 
Waterloo have afforded the yight hon. and gallant gentleman an opportunity of 
renewing his claims on his country by his services in the civil government and 
administration of the state. He was called to fill successively high and import- 
ant situations under the Government, and in times of difficulty and trial he has 
never been found wanting. In thus adding to the reputation he acquired as a 
soldier the distinction to be gained by great talents as a minister and a states- 
man, he has fully merited and received tiie approbation of his Sovereign and his 
country. Such is the man who, I am proud to say, is now about to proceed 
to India to exercise the high and important duties of Governor- General. It 
must be most gratifying to him and to his friends that, without any previous 
concert between her Majesty's Government and the Court of Directors, Sir 
Henry Hardinge had occurred to both as the fittest person to be appointed to 
the office ; but it must be still more gratifying to the right hon. gentleman, and 
to all who arc connected with his appointment, that it seems to have excited 
a unanimous feeling of satisfaction throughout the country. Hence the right 
hon gentleman, in going to India, would bear with him the confidence of her 
Majesty's Ministers, of the Directors, and of the public generally. He owed 
his appointment to the reputation he has established for himself, and I am 
quite sure that hereafter in India his high character will be nobly sustained. I 
hod this day the pleasure of informing the right lion, and gallant gentleman, 
on his being sworn into the office of Governor- General, that the Directors re- 
posed the utmost confidence in his judgment, and were prepared to afford him 
their most cordial support; that he had been selected not less because of 
their conviction that he possessed a firm, undaunted spirit, than because he was 
also endowed with a just, a generous, and a benevolent heart. We felt per- 
suaded that, wliilc he would ever be ready to maintain tlie supremacy of power, 
he would also take a delight in ftirthering the happiness of the people of India. 
It is the earnest desire of the Directors, and I am sure every one will join them 
in it, that our right hon. and gallant friend, after a long course of successful 
service in India, may, under Divine Providence, return to his native country, 
bearing with liim the thanks and blessings of the people of India. With these 
observations, I beg to propose * The Health of Sir Henry Hardinge, the 
Governor- General of India.* ’* 

The speech and toast were received with loud applause. 

Sir IL Hardinge said: — Mr. Chairman, inyLord Duke, my Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen, — In acknowledging the compliment you have just paid me, I will say 
that I am deeply impressed with the importance of the trust confided to me, 
and I beg to offer to you. Sir, as the Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
to the other members of tliat Court, my most grateful acknowledgments for 
your having considered me worthy of so high a trust as that of the Governor- 
Generalship of India. The assurance wc have just heard from the Chairman, 
that my appointment was unanimously approved of by the Court, and that 1 
should receive the cordial support of the Directors, is most gratifying to me ; 
not on account of any private feeling merely of personal satisfaction, but be- 
cause it will enable me to perform my public duty in India with more weight 
and authority, when it is known that I carry with me the support of the Court 
of Directors, men well versed in Indian affairs, and the confidence of my late 
colleagues, and, above all, that my appointment has received the confirmation 
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and fliiietion of her Majesty's high authority. These considerations, however, 
of- fovour and confidence do not mislead me ; I am fully aware of the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking ; I can scarcely hope to fulfil all 1 desire to accomplish; 
but 1 know also that I shall receive the assistance of able men in the civil ser- 
vice of the EasUlndia Company ; that I shall be guided by the experience and 
knowledge of the Court of Directors, and the noble earl at the head of the 
Board of Control; and I shall have another advantage, of an incalculable 
iiature,«->that of being able unreservedly to refer to my illustrious friend and 
commander, tlie Duke of Wellington* When the communication was first 
made to me by my right hon. friend at the head of the Government, of the pro- 
posal of the Directors that I should undertake the office, my first inquiry was, 
** What is the opinion of the Duke of Wellington ?" I was informed that he 
approved of my being selected, and then, 1 candidly confess, I did begin to 
entertain some hope that tlie expectation of the Directors and of my right 
bon. friend would not be entirely disappointed; for the greater portion of my 
public life has been passed under the eye and instruction of my illustrious com- 
mander, the Duke of Wellington. I had the honour, as the chairman has 
stated, of passing under him through the whole Peninsular war, and on its 
termination, and on the peace, that of being selected to conduct the civil de- 
partment of the Ordnance in the House of Commons, of being appointed Secre- 
tary at War, and after that Chief Secretary for Ireland. 1 only mention these 
things to shew that I am well aware of the value of such an instructor, and 
bow much I owe to such a master. Under his counsel and advice, 1 hope to 
be able to carry out any arrangements that may be necessary for the support of 
our great and gallant Indian army. I hope also to be able to promote 
the advantage of my own country, and to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indian population. It is true that a large portion of my life has been 
spent in military avocations ; but I think that I have been able to afford 
some guarantee that my own propensities arc not warlike ; on the contrary, 
I think, I shall be a lover of peace. 1 may venture to say, that I have 
known the miseries and the risks of war. 1 cannot say I have known its 
vicissitudes, because, under their illustrious commander, our armies never 
knew what vicissitudes were. Having made these declarations, allow me to 
say, that 1 rejoice in the opportunity of turning my attention to the great and 
gallant army in the service of the East-India Company— the army of native and 
European troops united — for between them there is no other rivalty than a com- 
petition who should best perform the services of the state. I will venture to say, 
with reference to that army, that if it should be necessary for me to make any 
amogementa with respect to it, I shall refer for advice to one who will be 
admitted by all to be the best qualified to afford it. Could I refer to a better 
than the conqueror of Assaye— *to him who so often led that army to victory, 
andiiidthe foundation of the enormous sway we exercise in India? Let me 
addt tbit the success of that army under Pollock, and Gough, and others, has 
ahewiiv that it has by no means degenerated from its former fome. In every 
tbiag^tbat i^ards that army, I shall always take the deepest interest ; but let 
ita^afllciency be what it may, and however brilliant its recent successes may 
bava beiHB,, I hope that the result of those successes will be that which should 
almya be the legitimate consequence of war— a long, lasting, and durable 
pcMni^end thatthe people of India will derive from those wars all the blessings 
of ipeacs^;in thetamelMnation of their condition, their improvement, their educa- 
tion; in dUHTl* in all those advantages which constitute the happiness and 
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secure the prosperity of a nation. These are the objects to which I shall turn 
my attention ; and I hope I shall be able to shew that I am as anxious as the 
people of this country can be, that the blessings of peace shall follow the sue. 
cesses of war-*that, great as the distance may be between this country and 
our Indian possessions, we are united in one common interest— that those 
peaceful pursuits shall be encouraged among the people of India which are 
necessary in order to secure their lasting prosperity and happiness. Peace and 
commerce are already restored with China, and a long-continued tranquillity 
prevails in almost every part of India, except those internal dissensions in the 
Funjaub, with regard to which every possible precaution has been taken. I go 
out, therefore, with the most unbounded confidence in the Indian army, that it 
will maintain the national honour, and also with a full belief that the sway of 
Great Britain will be maintained over the intelligent, cheerful, and industrious 
people of India. In conclusion, I can only say, that I go out with the most 
sincere desire to exert my best efforts to serve the public, and, if Providence 
bless my efforts as long as those principles shall guide them, I may hope in 
some respects to be able to contribute to the advancement of the mighty and 
mutual interests of England and India. {Loud Cheering,) 

The Chairman then proposed, the “ Earl of Haddington and the Navy,** 
passing a high eulogtum on the services of the navy in India and China. 

The Earl of Haddington acknowledged the toast. 

The Chairman then proposed the health of tlie Duke of Wellington. The 
East- India Company, he said, looked back with pride to the time when that 
illustrious hero led our Indian army. In India it was that the dawn first 
appeared of that military genius whicli ultimately obtained for their distin- 
guished guest the highest reputation of modern times. He proposed “ Health 
and long life to the Duke of Wellington and the British Army,** and called on 
them to drink the toast in a bumper, with three times three.** {Cheering.} 

The Duke of Wdlington rose to acknowledge the toast, and was received 
with a fresh burst of cheering. He said,— Mr. Chairman, as you have done 
me the honour to drink my healtli, and to join my name with that of the 
British army, I request your attention for a few moments while 1 express my 
honest and sincere thanks for the honour you have done me, and to this com* 
pany for the manner in which they have received the toast. Gentlemen, I 
entertain no doubt that the army will receive with the utmost satisfaction and 
gratitude the information that their services have been thus honoured by you. 
The history of the transactions of the British nation in India affords many 
instances of the good conduct and valour of the army, but I will venture to 
say that that history records no instances of such conduct which surpiss 
those which have been afforded within the last few years by that same army. 
I speak in the presence of some who have been employed in that army^ and 
who will in all probability return to serve with it again. 1 beg them, when they 
do so, not to forget the expressions of the Chairman this night, as to the con- 
duct of the army, and also to bear in mind, if they will, my own declaration, 
that there is not in the history of our transactions in India any instance of 
conduct more deserving of approbation than has been afforded by our army in 
India up to the moment of Ae veiy latest accounts received from India. But 
we have not met here to-day to talk of by-gone transactions, although I^am 
'very grateful to you for the honour you have done me in mentioning the ecr- 
vice which I had the honour of rendering to the East-India Compare when 
I was in India in the prime of my life. We have met here to cougnMate 
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my right hon. and gallant friend on his appointment to be Governor- General 
of India. Sir, you have briefly stated that my right hon. and gallant friend 
has been notorious, not only for his military services — his gallantry, skill, ex* 
pprience, and conduct in the field, in the exercise of his profession<-but also 
for his talents and conduct in the administration of civil affairs, in several 
important appointments of the state, and for his conduct in parliament, and in 
her Majesty's councils. I cannot avoid congratulating tlie Directors on the 
selection they have made of my right hon. and gallant friend, and especially 
that her Majesty has been pleased to confirm and approve the appointment, 
and that my right hon. friend at the head of the Government has considered 
himself at liberty to accept it I feel a confidence that he will fulfil, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, the great duties which are imposed upon him by that 
appointment-— that he will administer the government of the country which is 
placed under his charge for the advantage, benefit, and liappiness of the people, 
to the satisfaction of his employers, the East-India Company, of his Sovereign 
and her servants, and of the whole British public. I again congratulate you 
that the Court of Directors have made such a selection as my right hon. friend. 
{Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman then rose and said, — Although the East-India Company dis- 
claimed all party considerations, and entertained as a body no political views, 
except with reference to the interests of the great Indian empire, yet they felt 
deeply sensible of the advantage of having in her Majesty's Ministers men pre- 
eminent for undoubted and unbounded patriotism, and who possessed the con- 
fidence of the country. He would also add, that the East- India Company had 
great reason to be grateful to the right hon. baronet at the head of the Govern* 
ment for the cordial co-operation he had afforded them in the selection of Sir 
Henry Hardinge to be the Governor. General of India. Her Majesty's 
Government could not in a more efticient manner have exhibited the great 
interest and anxiety they felt for the welfare of India. Her Majesty's 
Ministers and the Directors had but one great united object in view— the good 
government of that vast empire on the principle of justice and moderation, and 
of extending the influence of Briti.sh feeling and sympathies among the people 
of that country. To ameliorate the condition of those people was the great 
object of both. Tliey had, however, the honour of the presence among them 
of Sir Robert Peel, a gentleman who had shewn a noble example to his 
countrymen. In early life distinguished by high attainments and elegant 
scholarship, his manhood had been spent with advantage to bis country 
in her service, and now he was for the second time at the head of 
her Majesty's councils. He had great pleasure in proposing “ the health of 
Sir R. Peel and the rest of her Majesty’s Ministers.*' {Cheers.) f 

Sir Mobert Pee! said,— Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, on my own behalf and 
on that of my colleagues, 1 beg to return you our united thanks for the honour 
you have conferred upon us. Gentlemen, however great may be the pressure 
on our^ attention of other interests nearer home, we are not the less deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those interests which are comprehended in our 
jnelations with our Indian empire. We feel the extent and importance of those 
interests in a political, a commercial, and a moral point of view. In a political 
point of view, because this country could never tolerate the severance of an 
empire gained by such military exertions as the battles of Plassy and Assaye, 
and the recent triumphs of our arms in the East. In a commercial point of view, 
we feel the importance of that empire, because, seeing the extent of the com- 
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petition to which our commerce is exposed, and the jealousy there is on the part 
of other nations of our commercial and manufacturing pre-eminence, it is of the 
utmost importance to cultivate commercial relations with India, which can only 
succeed by means of a reciprocity of advantages and the maintenance of the 
prosperity of India itself. In a moral point of view, the empire of India is of 
importance, because there are moral influences independent of military power 
and commercial prosperity, which enable a country to hold high language among 
the nations of the world, and nothing that we could say would conduce so much 
to that moral influence as to be able to exhibit the example of a beneficent rule 
over millions of our fellow-creatures in the East, enjoying the blessings of trade, 
of the emancipation from a state of slavery, and guaranteed the possession of 
life and liberty, by establishing civil liberty on a sure foundation, and receiving 
perhaps an ultimate extension of it, not by vexatious interferences with the 
religion of the natives, but by exhibiting to them the advantage of a mild, 
beneficent rule, founded on the great principles of the Christian religion. Yet, 
in the administration of the complicated affairs of a great empire, it 
cannot be expected that there should not occasionally be an honest 
difference of opinion among those intrusted with that administration ; 
hut I trust that tliose differences, when they unfortunately do exist, 
will never make us forget the responsibility which devolves on all the 
authorities connected with the administration of India, and that they will never 
make us unmindful of the important Interests connected with the future for- 
tunes of that country. I consider that her Majesty’s servants have recently 
given you the strongest proof we can give of the deep interest we feel in the 
welfare of India, and of our anxiety to promote it. For the advancement of 
the interests of that country, we have consented to sever our connection with a 
colleague who was entitled to our entire confidence, and who possesses our 
esteem and regard as a private friend. We have consented to appoint to the 
government of that country a colleague, who, as a soldier, has his name con- 
nected with Corunna, Albucra, and with the whole Peninsular war, and closed 
his military career on the plains of W^aterloo. We have consented to part with 
a colleague who, in the administration of civil affairs, exhibited a rare combina- 
tion of temper, firmness, resolution, and moral courage. We have made this 
sacrifice in the belief that no other man would be better qualified for the great 
task he lias undertaken, and, on the part of my colleagues and myself, I join 
in the earnest and sincere prayer of the Chairman to-night, that, under tlie 
blessing of Divine Providence, he may, after having performed his full service 
in India, return to his native land, having added to the fame he has already 
acquired, and able to enjoy the retrospect of having maintained peace in India, 
consolidated its connection with this country, and promoted the interests 
and happiness of the millions who live under oiir rule— that he may return to 
justify the confidence of the Crown, the servants of the Crown, and the East- 
India Company, and that many of us may live to see the day when we sliall 
hail with delight and satisfaction his return to this country, after a prosperous 
and successful tenure of office. (Cheers,) 

The Chairman , — I regret extremely the absence, on this interesting occasion, 
of the Noble Lord the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Afiairs 
of India, more particularly from the cause being that of indisposition. Lord 
Ripon is so much respected and esteemed by all who know him, that it would 
he presumptuous in me to introduce his name with any laboured eulogium. I 
might speak, with pleasure, of bis great talents and statesmanlike acquire* 
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mentSt and his laige share of those mild and conciliating qualities which, in 
him, divest discussion of every thing approaching to asperity. In my official 
intercourse with the noble lord, I have already tested the tru^ of what 1 heard 
of his lordship before I had the honour of his acquaintance, namely, that his 
lordship never lost a friend or made an enemy. Filling the high and responsible 
office of Minister for the Affairs of India, his lordship has much in his power 
to further the interests of that country ; and knowing, as I do, how anxiously 
devoted his lordship is to the duties of his office and to the service of the coun- 
try, I look forward with great confidence to the most benefical results from his 
lordship’s administration. I beg to propose ** The health of the Earl of Ripon.** 

The Duke of Bucdeuch acknowledged the toast in the absence of the noble 
earl, and proposed ** The health of the Chairman and Deputy- Chairman.'* 

The Chairman returned thanks, and gave the ** Legal Institutions of the 
Country and the Vice-Chancellor.” 

The^ Vice* Chancellor acknowledged the toast 

The Chairman.^! now rise to propose as a toast an important branch of our 
public service in India. It would be difficult to overrate the important duties 
devolving upon the Civil Service of India. The administration of justice, the 
management of the revenue and political affairs, the promotion and extension 
of education, and the general amelioration of the condition of the people, are 
all duties deeply involving the happiness of the people of India. I am happy 
to say that the Court of Directors have every reason to believe that, in the per- 
formance of those duties, the Civil Service continues to maintain that high 
character for efficiency and honour, which the many great men who in former 
times filled the office of Governor- General of India always awarded them ; and 
I feel persuaded that the confidence which my right hon. and gallant friend, the 
Governor- General, is inclined to place in that service, will be returned by the 
most zealous exertions on their part to promote the success of his administra- 
tion. 1 give yoUy^** The Civil Service of India, coupling the name of a highly 
distinguished member of the Civil Service, Mr. Holt Mackenzie.” 

Mr. Mackenzie acknowledged the toast. 

The Chairman , — In proposing the toast of “ The Indian army”— that army to 
which the East- India Company are indebted for the most important and gallant 
aervices, and whose fidelity and attachment to the Company have been so long 
conspicuous, — 1 am desirous on this occasion not only to acknowledge their 
high merits, but to express the anxious desire of the Court of Directors, that 
all their measures connected with that army should be such as shall tend to the 
honour and welfare of that distinguished service. I say this in the presence of 
several officers of that army, some of whom have recently returned from active 
service, and 1 only wish my voice could reach the ear of every officer and sol- 
dier in India. If there is one feeling cherished with more anxiety and unani- 
mity than another by the whole of the home authorities, it is the earnest 
desire that exists with us to promote the best interests of the army of India. 
* The Ajrroy of India.” I mention with it the name of an old and distinguished 
officer. Sir Robert Houston. 

Bit Bobert HouMton returned thanks. 

After the health of the Lord Mayor bad been drunk, the company separated. 
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Koffal 

This Soctctjr held an evening meeting (a practice which it has recentlj 
commenced) on the 24<th of April, at which Professor Royle, M.D., delivered 
an interesting lecture, to a numerous auditory, on the Cultivation of Tea in 
India. The Earl of Auckland took the chair, as President of the Society. 

After adverting to the various points which required attention before attempts 
could be made, with any hope of success, to introduce plants into new loca- 
lities; and shewing that, in the case of the tea-plant, from the difficulty 
of getting any positive information from the Chinese on the mode of cul- 
ture pursued in that country, the botanist was left to make inferences, rather 
than to work upon well-ascertained facts, — the Professor stated that these 
inferences led to the belief that India was the only country where the required 
soil and climate could be found suitable for the experiment of cultivating tea. 
After attentively considering the question, he was led to infer that parts of the 
Himalayas offered the best locality for making the attempt; the reasons for 
which opinion he had given, at length, in his ** Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains.’* He mentioned that Dr. Falconer had arrived, independently, at 
the same conclusions ; and considered that the tea-plant might be cultivated 
there as an article of commercial importance. In 1831, in consequence of 
representations from India, the East- India Company were induced to sanction 
the attempt being made; a committee was formed in India to carry out the 
experiment, and parties were sent to China to endeavour to procure seeds, 
plants, and information. After partially accomplishing the purposes of their 
mission, they were recalled, on the discovery of the supposed tea-plant in 
Assam. Some of the seeds obtained in China were sown at Calcutta, and 
the plants produced from them were sent to Assam and to tlie Hills. Owing 
to the difficulty of preserving an oily seed like that of the tea-plant for any 
length of time, only a small part of that procured from China germinated ; and 
of the plants produced at Calcutta, and sent to the nurseries in the Hills, not 
more than 500 were found alive on reaching their destination. Nurseries were 
established at Almorah, Kumaon, Ghurwal, &c., in the Hill districts. In 
1840, a report from Almorah shewed that nearly 4*,0(X) plants had been pro- 
duced ; healthy shrubs, about five feet in height ; and from other places, 
equally favourable accounts were received. 

As regarded the tea- plant found in Assam, it was difficult to decide whether 
that plant was of a different species from the China plant or not. Dr. Royle 
considered the Himalayan localities as best suited to the finer kinds of tea, as 
in China, the best sorts were produced in those parts of the country where 
frost and snow were sometimes seen. With respect to the question whether 
distinct plants produced the t>vo kinds of tea, green and black, further informa- 
tion was still required to decide it. It was certain that separate districts in 
China were used to cultivate the separate kinds. Green tea bore the cold 
best 

In 1842, reports from Kumaon and the Dcyra Dhoon stated that the experi- 
ments were going on admirably ; and the tea produced was found superior to 
any hitherto manufactured in India. In 1843, sixty pounds reached London ; 
and was considered by the brokers marketable at 2s. 6d. per pound. In the 
next year, 250 pounds were received ; and there was .every reason to believe 
that large supplies would eventually be received in England from the same 
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quarter. The Directors of the East-India Company had wisely ordered the 
experiments to be continued ; and it was recommended to adopt the plan pur- 
sued by the Chinese, namely, to induce the villagers to cultivate the plant, 
who Vould afterwards sell the leaves to the tea manufacturers, who sent per- 
sons about to collect them. 

Dr. Falconer addressed the meeting in corroboration of what had been stated 
by his friend Professor Royle, as to certain localities in the Himalayas being 
best suited for the cultivation of the tea-plant. The plants had thrived better 
in spots elevated about 2,600 feet above the sea than in any other. He was 
doubtful whether the plant discovered in Assam, though a species of tea, was 
identical with the China plant. In Assam it grew to the height of from forty to 
sixty feet ; whereas, in China, the tea-plant was a mere shrub. He considered 
the Deyni Dhoon possessed ample capabilities for the successful cultivation of 
tea, of a better quality, and at a cheaper rate, than could be produced in Assam. 
The valley of the Dhoon was about a thousand miles from Calcutta ; but the 
cost of transport for tea would not be more than Jd.,‘ or l<f., per pound. 
Labour was plentiful in the vicinity of the Dhoon. Within a day's journey^ 
you found a population of 325 to the square mile; whereas, in Assam, it was 
only 51 to the square mile. As to the reputed unhealthiness of the Dhoon, 
that had greatly ditninUhed ; and those tracts which had been cleared from jun- 
gle were found to be nearly as healthy as any parts of India ; the town of Deyra 
was free from fever, and was only three hours' journey from a climate like 
that of the best parts of Europe. 

Geological sections of portions of the Hiinahiyus ; views of the Dhoon ; 
specimens of the tea-plant from Loddige's nursery, &c., were exhibited in the 
room ; also specimens of the tea manufactured in Assam, and at Kumaon. 

The twenty- first Anniversary Meeting of the Society took place on the 
11th of May. About sixty of the members were present; the Earl of Auck- 
land took the chair. A report on the proceedings of the Society since the 
last annual meeting was read by the honorary Secretary, Richard Clarke, Esq. : 
this report took a favourable view of the Society's position and prospects, and 
congratulated the members on the losses by deaths in the Society being less 
than for several years past, and on the number of elections^.j^ing greater. 
Death had deprived the Society of thirteen members since the last annual 
meeting, among whom were the distinguished names of Professor Rosellini ; 
the Hon. J. R. Morrison ; J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. ; Major Elout ; and the 
Hon. George Tumour. Notices of the literary labours of these gentlemen 
were given. To Mr. Tumour must be awarded the praise of having been the 
first to render accessible to the European public authentic materials for the 
origin and history of Buddhism. In 18.37, the first volume of Mr. Tumour's 
translation of the great Fdli historical work, called the Mahawanso^ was pub- 
lished. This portion comes down to A.D. 477, and elucidates many inte- 
resting points of the history of Buddhism, both in India and in Ceylon, 
and has created a great desire among Orientalists that the whole work should 
be published. Mr. Tumour was a frequent contributor to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and took a lively interest in the palacographic 
inquiries of Mr. James Prinsep. It is on Mr. Tumour's authority that the 
name Piy&dasit found in the celebrated Buddhist inscriptions on the rocks of 
Dbauli and Gimar, is considered another name of Asoha^ the grandson of 
Chandraguptai who reigned in Magadba in the third century before Christ. 
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The report then adverted to the new relations established between England 
and China, and congratulated the Society on the hopes it might entertuin of 
receiving valuable communications from that country, their learned associate, 
the Governor of Ilong.kong, having kindly promised to promote the Society’s 
objects in that part of the world, as far as his important official duties would 
permit. After referring to other matters connected with the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, the report expressed the high gratification the council had in announ« 
cing a second donation of 100/., from Mr. James Alexander, to the funds of 
the institution ; generou.sly given, as the donor signified, to promote the objects 
of a Society instituted to enlarge tlie acquaintance between India and England, 
and to make the wants and capubilitics of each country known to the other. 

The report then stated that the notice which the council bad received of the 
operations of that important branch of the Society-' the Oriental Translation 
Committee — would be found to afford continued proofs that its labours had in 
no way relaxed, however inadequate the income of the institution might be to 
carry out its objects to the extent desired by Oriental scholars. Since the last 
anniversary of the Society, the committee had published the second volume of 
Don Pascual de Gayangos’s translation of “ The History of the Mahommedan 
Dynasties in Spain,*' from the Arabic of A1 IVlakkari, completing this valu« 
able and extensive work, at an expense of upwards of 1,300/. It had also 
published the second volume of Ibn Kbullikan's Biographical Dictionary; the 
third livraison of ** Jlistoire (hs Sultans Mamhuka de /’jEj^ypfe;** and “ The 
Dabistan.** Among the translations preparing for the press was the History 
of Tijni Sultan, by Colonel Miles ; the Kitab~aU Yamini, an Account of the 
Conquests of Sultan Mahmijd of Ghazna, by the Uev. J. Reynolds, the secre- 
tary of the committee ; and Khafi Khan’s History of India, by James Ballan- 
tyne. Esq. 

The report of the auditors of the financial accounts of the Society was then 
read, shewing a balance in the Society’s favour, at the end of 1SI3, of 291/. 14^. 
Allusion was made by the auditors to the large amounts chargeable to the 
Society for house-rent and contingent bouse expenses, and to the close approxi- 
mation of receipt and expenditure in the estimates of the current year, matters 
which deserved the serious consideration of the council. 

N. Bland, Esq. moved a vote of thanks to the auditors ; and that their 
report, together with that of the council, be adopted ; which motion was carried 
nem. con. 

Sir George Staunton rose to move a vote of thanks to the right hon. presi- 
dent. lie said, as one of the original members of the Society, and having 
always wished for its prosperity and advancement, it had given him pain to 
observe, on some former occasions, symptoms of depression and decline. It 
was, therefore, highly gratifying to find, on the present occasion, evidences of 
decided improvement in the prospects of the institution ; and he felt assured 
that the meeting would concur with him in attributing that improvement, in a 
great degree, to the fostering care of their noble president. The high station 
which his lordship had occupied in India enabled him fully to appreciate the 
Society’s objects and desires ; and h^ trusted that the example his lordship had 
thus set, in taking an active part in the Society’s affairs, would incite other 
influential persons to contribute their assistance. He trusted also that a So- 
ciety like theirs would not always remain without the direct patronage of go- 
vernment, and be thereby enabled to increase its utility and attractiveness by 
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adding to its library and museum, and by occupying premises better adapted 
than its present house for the accommodation of its members, and to facilitate 
the accomplishment of its aims. Sir George concluded by observing, that he 
trusted that the great public utility of an institution like the Royal Asiatic 
Society would ultimately force itself upon the attention of her Majesty's minis- 
ters, incited as that attention would doubtless be by the increased activity in- 
stilled into the Society under the zealous personal superintendence of his 
lordship. The vote of thanks to his lordship was then carried unanimously. 

The £arl of Auckland acknowledged the vote in an able speech, reviewing 
the proceedings and objects of the Society. He regretted that he had not 
been able to do more to deserve the approbation of the Society. It would 
be strange, indeed, if he did not feel great interest in its objects. He felt 
bound to India by affection, as he had been by duty ; and he looked on this 
Society as founded for the cultivation of a knowledge of Indian affairs in this 
country. His lordship alluded to the valuable and interesting commu- 
nications the Society had received from Professor Wilson, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. 
Bland, Dr. Royle, and others, which evinced that there was no want of 
talent and energy in the Society, however cramped might be their pecuniary 
resources. His lordship concluded by assuring the meeting that his time and 
his best exertions were at their command, and that he had the less merit in 
this, inasmuch as what he felt to be a duty was equally a pleasure to him. 

Thanks were then voted to the director, vice>presidcnts, council, and officers 
of the Society. On thanks being voted to the honorary secretary, 

Richard Clarke, £sq., returned thanks to the meeting for the favour they 
bad shewn him ; and said that he should rather seek their indulgence than 
their praise. He felt that the requirements of the Society demanded higher 
abilities than he himself possessed in the office he occupied; and he should be 
delighted to relinquish it to a more able successor. Until that offered, he 
should be most happy to continue his humble services, especially while he was 
assisted in the office by his able friend on the right (Mr. K. Xorris), whose 
great mental resources were only known to those who were acquainted with 
him. 

Colonel Sykes had the highest gratification in proposing the vote he held in 
his hand; and only wished he could introduce it as eloquently as the occasion 
deserved. He felt assured that the meeting would accord to his motion their 
hearty and loudest praise, lie then moved—'* That the munificent liberality 
of James Alexander, Esq., the late treasurer of the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
presenting a second donation of 100/. to its funds, is entitled to the warmest 
and most grateful acknowledgments of this meeting; and that the council be 
requested to convey to Mr. Alexander, on behalf of the Society, the cordial 
expression of their thanks for his generous gift.’* Carried with acclamation. 

Scrutineers having been appointed, a ballot commenced for the officers, and 
for new members of council. All. the officers were re-elected, and the 
follawing gentlemen were elected Into the council in the place of those going 
emt by rotation:— Colonel Bamewall; the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie; 
James Matheson, Esq., M.P«; G, R. Porter, Esq,; Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
Esq.; FMessor Royle, m.d.; the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan; and Lieut- 
CoL W. H.Syiies. 
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(Prom the Indian Mail,) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

jBengal Estah,—MT. George R. Clerk. 

JVIr. CJias. Fraser. 

Mr. Moseley Smith. 

Mr. James It. Buiiies. 

Mr. Major H. Court. 

Mr. Chus. Raikes. 

JBom&o^Ps/ai.— Mr. George \V. Anderson. 

MILITARY. 

Sefigal Estah, — Capt. John P. Wade, 13tli N.L 
Lieut. R. Ferric, do. 

(rul. Abraham Roberts, c.b., 15th N.I. 

Lieut. S. T. A. Goad, N.I. 

Lieut, col. Thos. Oliver, 30th N.T. 

Rrev. major George Chapman, 3Gth N.I. 

Capt. Chas. Campbell, 4'2nd N.I. 

Capt. Thos. Dixon, 1-3rd N.I. 

Col. Chas. R. Skanlon, 4>.^th N.T. 

Brev. caj)t. R. Herbert, 4()th N.I. 

IJeut. C. N. Ilalhed,5kh N.T. 

Capt. Richard It. Hughes, (>2nd N.I. 

Lieut. Fred. Johnston, do. 

Lieut. H. E. L. Tliuillier, artillery. 

Physician-gen. Thos. Tweddie. 

Surg. John H. Salsgrave, 4ith N.I. 

Surg. Win. IMontgomerie. 

As.sist. surg. Henry Irwin, 30th N.T. 

Assist, surg. Fred. Fleming, 72nd N.I. 

Assist, surg. Henry Sill. 

Assist, surg. John C. Smith. 

Madras Entah, — Capt. Peter T. Cherry, 1st Lt.Cav. 

Lieut. Ashley Tottenham, 4th Lt.Cav. 

Lieut. F. Nelson, 2nd Eur. Reg. 

Lieut. Edward Kevin, 2 1st N.I. 

IJeut. Charles R. Fraser, 30th N.I. 

Eris. Janies S. Brock, 32nd N.T. 

Lieut. .Tohii T. Barclay, 30th N.I. 

Lieut. Charles P. Tailor, W)th N.I. 

Capt. Duncan Littlejohn, 48th N.I. 

Lieut. Augustus M. Cooper, 52nd N.I. 

Ens. ITancis Butler. 

Lieut, col. Patrick Montgomerie, artillery* 

Surg. D. Macfarlane. 

Assist, surg. James Cornfoot. 

Liciit.Wm. S. Fumcaux, IstEur.Rcgt., right wing 
Lieut. Wm. A. Andereon, do. left wing. 

Lieut. Robert Richard, 3rd N.I. 

Lieut. George H. Robertson, 25tli 
Physician-gen. F. Sheppee. 

Assist, surg. T. S. Young. 

Assist, surg. John Deas. 
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E(MUlndia Civil and Militarif Services* 

MARINE. 

Bengal Pilot Service,^^T. Thomas Scaiilan, master, and 
Mr. Whiston AV. Powell, mate. 

(The Fairy Queen steamer, on which they were proceed- 
ing to Calcutta, having put buck to Liverpool for 
repairs). 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

civir.. 

Bengal Estah,’-^yir. William T. Trotter. 

Mr. Alexander Uoss. 

ilfadras^^/a&.— Mr. Francis N. Maltby. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab, — Capt. John Buncombe, 2iid Eur.Regt. 

Lieut. George Gaynor, do. overland. 

Madras Estah, — Lieut. Allan M. Clcghorn, 4th N.I. 

Lieut. James Henry A. Liliicrap, 5th N.I. 

Lieut. William G. Robertson, 22nd N.I. 

Lieut. John H. Dighton, 30th N.I., on 1st July, overland. 
Capt. John W. Ruinscy, 41th N.I., on 1st Aug. 

Lieut. Hugh T. M. Berdmore, artillery, overland. 

Bombay Estab. — Capt. Alex. Tweedale, 1st Lt.Cav., in Sept. 

Lieut. Chas. Fred. Kneller, 11th N.I. 

MARIXK. 

Indian iVaey.*— Lieut. Bcnj. Hamilton, overland. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab. AVilliam Paterson, six months. 

Mr. William Strachey, six months. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Brev. capt.AVm. Baker, 9th Lt.Cav., six months. 

Lieut. Francis Drake, 61st N. I., six months. 

Madras Estab. — Brev. capt. Thos. Smythe, engineers, six months. 

Bombay Estab. — Capt. James Craig Bate, 1 1th N.I., till 1st Sept. 

Surg. Richard Frith, till 31st July. 

Surg. Henry Drummond, six months. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Pilot Service.-- Mr. Thos. Scanlan, master, six months. 

Mr. Whiston W. Powell, mate, six weeks. 

ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

MILITARY; 

jBengalEstab.^lAeut. G. A. F. Hervey, 3rd N.I. 

Madras Estabr^Lient. Charles P. Taylor, 40th N. I. 
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PA R LI A M K NT A R V. 

The subject of Lord Ellcnborough*s recall was brought before Parliament on 
the 7th May ; in the Peers by the Marquess of Normanby, and in the Com- 
mons by Mr. Hume. The motion in both instances was the same> viz. 
for “ Copies of all Correspondence between the Court of Directors of the 
East-lndia Company and her Majesty's Government relative to the recall 
of the Governor- General,” with which ministers refused to comply. The Earl 
of Ripon declared that the production of the papers asked for would he a great 
injustice to Lord Ellcnborough, would embarrass his successor, and above all, 
would be most injurious to the general administration of India. Under the 
circumstances stated, I^ord Normanby consented to withdraw the motion. In 
the Commons, Mr. Hume's motion was opposed by Sir 11. Peel on the 
grounds taken by Lord Ripon, and he was supported by two of the Directors, 
Col. Astell and Mr. Hogg, who considered the production of the correspon- 
dence would be most injurious, if not dangerous, to the safety of British India. 
Mr. Hume's motion was rejected by a majority of 197 to 21. 


mis(;kllani:<»us. 

At a Court of Directors, held at the India House on the Cth May, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge, k.c.b,, was appointed (Jovern or- General 
of India, in the room of Lord Kllenborough, recalled. Sir Henry was sworn 
in on the 22nd May. Ho proceeds through France to IMarseilles, and thence 
in a Government steamer to Alexandria direct. From Suez he will proceed in 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer Ilindostan to Calcutta, where 
he will probably arrive about the 20ch July. Lady Emily Hardinge docs not 
accompany Sir Henry to India. 

Capt. A. W. F. Somerset, of the (Jrenadier Guards, is to be militiiry secre- 
tary, and Capt. R. B. Wood, late 10th Hussars, private secretary, to Sir Henry 
Hardinge. 

Capt. Eastwick having withdrawn from the contest, Mr. John Clarmont 
Whiteman was elected a director of the Kast-India Company, in the room of 
the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, deceased, without opposition, on the 15th May. 

At a Court of Directors held on the 1st May, IVIajor-Gcn. Sir G. Pollock, 
G.c.B., was appointed a provisional member of the Council of India. 

Her Majesty has been pleased, by letters ]>ateiit, to confer the honour of 
knighthood on James Annesley, Esq., of the ^Madras Medical Establishment. 

Sir J. Bryant has presented a cadetship to the son of the late Capt. Blair, of 
the Bengal cavalry, who was killed in the retreat from Affghanistan. 

The alTuirs of the New Zealand Company liave been referred to a select 
committee of tlic House of Commons, moved by Mr. Aglionby. 

Mr. James Henderson, a divinity student at St. Andrew’s, has been nomi- 
nated by the Indian Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland to succeed 
Dr. Duff, at Calcutta. ^ 

Amount of bills drawn by the East-Indla Company in the month ending 
4th May, 1844:— Bengal, Jei23,755; Madras, £28,014; Bombay, £2,599; 
total, £154,308. 

India Stock, which, whether owing to the recall of Lord Ellcnborough, or the 
intelligence received respecting the unsatisfactory state of the army, or to both, 
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fell to 281 C8i per cent.)» has since reached 2861. This rise is attributed to 
the satisfaction occasioned by the appolncment of Sir Henry Hardinge as Go- 
vernor-General of India. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced it to be the intention of 
Oovemment to reduce immediately the duty on foreign wool altogetheri and 
the duty on foreign coffee from Bd. to Gd. per lb.f and ultimately to permit the 
introduction of all foreign sugar produced by free labour at 3is. per cwt., leav* 
ing a differential duty in favour of India and the colonies of only lOe. per cwt. 
If the object of Government be to increase the revenue by reducing prices, and 
so inducing a larger consumption, there is no possible reason why the duty on 
colonial produce should not have a reduction proportionate to that on foreign. 
It is not thought likely that the abolition of the duty on wool will seriously affect 
our Australian colonies, but there is no doubt the effect of the proposed arrange- 
ment will be, as regards coffee more especially, to throw the low consuming 
qualities of Ceylon and Jamaica entirely out of use. Upon this subject some 
petitions have been presented by parties interested in the East-India tradei and 
a strong remonstrance was adopted at a most influential meeting of the West- 
India interest, presided over by Lord Coinbermere. There could be no objec- 
tion to reducing the duty on foreign coffee from 8d. to Gd., provided colonial 
was reduced from to 3d. ; and foreign sugar might be admitted at Sts., pro- 
vided colonial was reduced from 24s. to 20s. This would probably meet every 
fidr objection to the Government proposition. 

A small parcel of cotton, produced in India from Sea Island seed, was lately sold 
at Liverpool, at the high price of is. 2d. per lb. It was of beautiful colour, and 
fine and strong staple, but not carefully picked, being mixed with the produce 
of inferior pods ; nevertheless, if grown in sufficient quantities, it would be 
found highly important to the manufactures of this country. 

Steam intercourse with India is likely to be arranged in a manner to meet 
the wishes of all parties interested in the subject; and a rapid and most effi- 
cient communication will ere long be carried out, by means of powerful vessels 
to be employed by the Government of India, and probably by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. Without pledging ourselves to details, we believe the 
following to be a correct outline of the arrangement at present contemplated. 
There is to be a bi-monthly instead of a monthly intercoursa The mails, 
which leave London and Calcutta simultaneously on the Ist day of every 
month, are to be conveyed by the East-India Company; those leaving on the 
15th, by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, if they obtain the contract ; 
and the distance between London and Calcutta, and vice vered, is to be per- 
formed in forty days. The effect of this arrangement will be as follows :-«Tbe 
mail leaving London on, — say the Ist January, will be conveyed vid Marseilles 
and Suez to Bombay, whence letters will be transmitted, as now, to the various 
parts of the continent of India, and to Ceylon ; those for Calcutta reaching 
that city on the 10th February, so that answers may be despatched by the 
homeward mail of the 15th, to be brought by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's vessels, calling at Madras and Ceylon to take up the Bombay and 
China letters, which will arrive in London on the 25th March, in time to 
permit of replies by the outgoing mail of the Ist April, vid Bombay. In the 
aama manner, the mail leaving London and Southampton on the 15th January 
will be conveyed by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's vessels vii Sues 
teiCeyloa, whero they are to drop the mails for China and for Bombay, snd 
tiilMi'.ipseeae4 .oowaiAv calling at Madras# to OalcntCa, arriving tbeie on ^tha 
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25th February ; thus allowing time to answer by the homeward mail leaving 
on the 1st March, and reaching l^ondoii by way of Bombay on the 10th April, 
to which replies may be transmitted by the outward mail of the 1 5th April, 
which will convey despatches to Bombay, China, Madras, and Calcutta, by 
way of Ceylon. The intercourse with China will be monthly, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company having undertaken the conveyance of a mail, which will 
be forwarded from Ceylon immediately on receipt of the outward mail of the 
15th of every month. In order to carry these arrangements into effect, the 
East-India Company are to provide three new vessels of competent power. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company, to fulfil their part of the undertaking, 
have ordered an iron steamer of large power ; they have also purchased the 
PrecuT»ort conditionally, for i,50,0U0, and offered £23,000 for the India, 

The case of “ Cochrane r. Cochrane,’* which was an appeal respecting a clause 
in the will of the late Mr. Cochrane, who was at one time head of the Medical 
Board at Bombay, has been stopped in the House of Lords on an objection 
that the testator*s domicile was Scotch. If this be maintained, the money 
already expended in litigation will have been completely thrown away. 

It has been decided that the Khelut prize-money shall be distributed, not in 
common with the Ghiiznec prize-money, but to those troops only who were 
employed, under Sir T. Wiilsliire, in the capture of the fortress. The effect of 
this is, that the oflicers and men of 2ikI and 17th regiments will share 

amongst them Us. 165,538. 

The addition of one captain to each regiment of the Indian army is to take 
place immediately, and from a glance at the Juist-Jndia Begisler, just pub- 
lished (wherein is given, for the first timC; the date at which each otbeer 
entered the service), we think the promotion will be very acceptable to many 
who liave served a number of years. 

Capt. Grover has received a letter from Dr. Wolff, dated Meshed, March 2i» 
The doctor fell in witli Saleh ^lohumined, called the Akhoondyadeh, whose 
circumstdiitial statement of wliat he said people told him of the execution of 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly was published in all the papers. The doctor 
thus writes : — “ Saleh Mohammed told me that the two persons who were put 
to death, and of whom he gave a circumstantial account to Col. Shell, may have 
been two other persons, and that the executioner may have belied him. Be- 
sides this, I must confess that two things arc suspicious to me in the extreme ; 
he first told me that the executioner wlio told him the story bad been the exe- 
cutioner of Stoddart ; on another day 1 asked him which of the t%vo execu- 
tioners bad put Stoddart to death, and he replied he did not know!” The 
doctor also says:— A caravan arrived here some days ago from Bokhara; and 
ask whom you will, the invariable answer is, — * They may be alive, for nobody 
has seen them executed, and the Goosh Bekee, or prime minister, who for five 
years was supposed to have been put to death, 1ms suddenly come forth alive 
and well from prison.' The chief of the caravan of Bokhara, Mullali Kareem, 
who leaves that city every two months, and has a wife there, told me two days 
ago, that if any one asserts that he has seen the execution of the two eelchies 
(ambassadors), he is a liar! '* * 

In answer to the reference made to them by the Colonial Office, the Gover- 
nor-Oeneral in Council of India make no objection, on principle, to the en- 
gagement of Coolies for the West- Indies in the same manner as they are pen* 
micted to emigrate to the Mauritius, but they see ofcjections, vising ftom 
distance and other contingent circumstances, to a ^stem being carried out wWi 
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perfect security to the emigrants. Tn order to avoid the evils of competition, 
they recommend that the supplies of labour for the West- Indies should be 
drawn from Madras and Bomba}’, tliat for the Mauritius being confined to 
Bengal ; but they leave all details in the hands of the Secretary to the Colo- 
nies^ 

Military. Majesty has been pleased (May 2) to confer the following 
distinctions and promotions for services performed during the late campaign in 
Gwalior: — Major- Gens. J. Grey and II. G. Smith, Companions of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be Kniglits Commanders ; and Colonels 
James Dennis, Srd Foot, and Thomas Valiant, 'lOth Foot; and Lieut.- 
Colonels Alexander Campbell, 9th Lancers; Thomas Wright, 39th Foot; 
Charles Robert Cureton, 16th Lancers; George James Muatt Macdowall, 
16th Lancers ; Joseph Anderson, oOth Foot ; James Oliplmnt Clunie, 3rd 
Foot ; Edward William Bray, S9th Foot ; and James Stopford, 49th Foot, to 
he Companions of the said Order. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint the following officers in the 
East India Company's service, viz, .—Major-Gens. James Rutherford I^iim- 
ley, Bengal Infantry, Adj.- General of the Army; and John Hunter Littler, 
Bengal Infantry, to be Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. Military Order 
of the Bath; and Lieut. -Colonels Walter A. Yates, Bengal Infantry; George 
Edward Gowan, Bengal Artillery ; Alexander Pope, Bengal IJght Cavalry ; 
Edward Biddulph, Bengal Artillery ; and Charles Hamilton, Bengal Infantry, 
to be Companions of the said Order. 

War Officet .4pn730.— Hrecef.— To be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army — Majors 
T. Ryan, 50th ; E. W. Bray, 39th ; G. L. Christie, 3rd ; J. Stopford, 40th ; 

M. Barr, 29th ; P. J. Petit, 50th ; H. Havelock, 1 3th ; and C. T, Van Strau- 
benzee, 39th Foot. 

To be Majors in the Army — Capts. P. M*Kie, 3rd ; FitzH. Coddington, 
40tb; J. B. Oliver, 40th ; A. W. FitzRoy Somerset, Grenadier Guards; M. G. 
Nixon, 39th ; and W. L. Tudor, 50th Foot. 

To be Lieut.-Co]s. in the Army, in the East Indies — Majors H. C. Barnard, 
51st; J. G. Drummond, 6th; II. Dick, 51st; O. Pbilltppe, 56th; W. H. 
Earle, 39th; and W. Garden, 36th Bengal N.I. ; £. J. Smith, Bengal En- 
gineers; J. Nash, 43rd Bengal L.L; W. Geddes and T. Sanders, Bengal 
Artillery ; H. J. White, 50lli Bengal N.I. ; C. £. T. Oldfield, c. b., 5th 
Bengal Light Cavalry ; J. Alexander and J. T. Lane, Bengal Artillery ; and 
W, Mactier, 4th Bengal Native Cavalry. 

To be Majors in the Army, in the East Indies— Captains P. Grant, 59th 
Bengal N.T.; B. Brome, Bengal Artillery; H. M. Graves, 16th Bengal 
Grenadiers; C« Grant, Bengal Artillery; B. Y. Reilly, Bengal Engineers; 
F. Brind, Bengal Artillery ; H. Clayton, 4th Bengal Light Cavalry ; R. J. H. 
Bird, 17th, H. J. Guydon, 3l8t, and J. Saunders, 50th Bengal N. f . ; J. H. 
M'Donald and G. Campbell, Bengal Artillery; R. Cautley, 1 0th Bengal 
Light Cavalry ; R. Smith, 28th, F. Innes, 14th, and F. Harris, 70th Bengal 

N. I.; C. Ekins, 7th Bengal Light Cavalry; N. A. Parker, 5Sth, F. R. Evans, 
26th, J. G. W. Curtis, 37th, T. Young, 2nd, and G. Dalston, 56th Ben- 

N.I. 

Fort Pitt Barracks, Chatham, have been entirely delivered over to Dr. Smith, 
the principal medical officer, to be used for hospital purposes, in consequence 
of the great number of invalids expected from India. The following have already 
arrived, under the command of Capt. Nagle, of the 17th regt, by the Rqjasthan% 
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which left Bombay on the 20th January ; viz., Hth Lt. Dragoons, 10 men;. 2nd 
regt. 39 men ; 1 7th rcgt. 43 men ; 22nd regt. 53 men ; 28th regt. 13 men ; and 
41st regt. 1 man. During the passage, the detachments lost, by death, Brev. 
Major Myers, of the 26th regt. and 12 men. 

The following detachments are available for embarkation to India during 
the season:— The 3rd Lt. Dragoons, 60 men; 9th do. 55 men; Ikh do. 26 
men ; 15th do. 32 men ; and 16th do. 30 men. 2nd regt. Foot, 25 men ; 4th 
do. 56 men ; 9th do. 132 men ; 1 0th do. 58 men ; 13th do. 47 men ; 17th do. 
68 men; 2l6t do. 69 men; 22nd do. 214 men; 25th do. 74 men; 28lh do. 
315 men; 29th do. 142 men; 31st do. 245 men; 39th do. 60 men; 40th do. 
120 men ; 50th do. 89 men; 57th do. 57 men ; 62nd do. 192 men ; 63r(l do. 
92 men; 78th do. 48 men; 84th do. 63 men; B6th do. 100 men ; 9kh do. 74 
men. 

The following detacliments have embarked for Madras: — 4th regt., Lieut. 
Bolton, Kns. Collins, and 102 men; 21st. regt., Assist.-siirg. Webster, and 
57th regt., Lieut. Frost and 18 men, on board the Claudine—G3ri\ regt., Kns. 
Lc Grand and 107 men, on board the Duke vf Cornwall. The following are to 
embark for the same destination : — 21st regt. Seeond Lieut. Ballinghall ; 57th 
regt. Licuts. Ahmuty and Grant; 63rd regt. 8 men, and 94tli regt., Capt. 
JNIagcc and 109 men, on board the Wellesley — 4th regt, Lieut. Camming; 21st 
regt., Lieut. Peddle and 89 men, and 63rd regt. 7 men, on board the Ellen- 
boroutjh. The following have embarked on board the Java^ for China: — 18th 
regt., Cu])t. Payne, £ns. Mac Donnell, Assist. -surg. Fraser, and 120 men ; 
98th regt., Lieut. Knox, £nss. Fresson and Brown, and 1.38 men; and 
Medical Staff— Second class Surg. Kdmondson and Assist. -surgs. Dowse, 
Battley, Smith, and Macnamara. The following have embarked on board the 
Pestonjee Bowatijee for Van Dicmeirs Land : — 58th regt. bead-quarters, con- 
sisting of Major Bridge, Capt. Nugent, 10 sergeants, and 146 privates; 51st 
regt. ^ men ; 80th regt. 48 men ; 96th regt. 31 men ; and 99th regt. 37 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office. 

May3.^2oth Foot. — Lieut. N. Armstrong, h.-p. 81 st, lieut. v. Wellesley, 
app. to73id; £ii8. W. Cumming, lieut. p., v. Armstrong; G. Neeham, cns. 
p., V. Cumming. 

35fA.— Ens. R. H. Price, lieut p., v. T. J. G. Chatterton ; M. V. S. 
Morton, ens. p., v. Price. 

86M. — Ens. J. J. Matthews, lieut p., v. Thursby, prom. ; A. G. St. J. 
Mildmay, ens. p., v. Matthews. 

87/A. — Sec. Lieut Hon. R. W. D. Shirley, first lieut. p., v. North ; J. 
Halkctt Le Coutcur, sec. lieut p., v. Shirley. 

99/A.— G. II. Wynyard, ens., v. Armstrong, dec. 

Memorandum.— The date of the commission of Lieut. Whitty, 25tli Foot i* 
26th April, 1844. 

May 10. 22nd Ibo/.— -Lieut R. Blackall, from the 49th Foot, lieut., v. Stop- 
ford, exc. 

25/A.— Ens, C. D. Pogson, lieut, v. Birch, app. to 51 st. Foot ; G. A. Hart- 
man, ens., V. Pogson. 

39/A. — J. T. W. Bacot assist-surg., v.» M‘ Gregor, app. to Staff. 

94th. — Lieut. W. Fisher, capt, p., v. Aldworth; Ens. T. C. Poole, lieut 
p., V. Fisher; G. D. D. Cleveland, ens. p., v. Poole. 

Cape Mounted RiJlemcn.^Ens. M. Rorkc, quartermstr., v. D. .S. Schonfeldt, 
ret. on h.-p. ; Sergt-major J. Sails, ens., v. Rorke. ‘ 

Unattached, — Lieut. L. Clare, from Ceylon Ride Regiment, capt without p. 

J[«aL/oMr«.N.S.VoL.III.No.l4. 2 F 
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Sosjpital >As8ist-surg. J. M*Gregor, fjroiii30Ui,MUft»siirg, to Forces^ 
V. Horniblow, app. to 72nd Foot. 

May 17. 18/^ JFoof.— Lieut. W. T. Bruce, adj., v. Graves, prom. ; Ens. R. 
H. Farrer, lieut., V. Bruce, app. adj.; R. Halahan, ens., v. Farrer. 

24. 15M Lt, Ens. G. A. Hartman, from 25th Foot, comet, v.Blandy, 

prom. : Paymast. J. G. H. Holmes, from S5th Foot, paymast. v. Routb. 

3rd Reg, Foot, — Lieut G. Bridge, capt., v. Chatterton, dec.; Ens. T. O. 
Souter, lieut, v. Bridge; J. Rochfort, ens., v. Souter. 

^ 13^. — Lieut T. B. Speedy, adj., v. Sinclair, prom. ; Ens. C. C. Abbott, 
lieut., V. Speedy, app. adj. ; J. Nicoll, ens., v. Abbott 
22nd, — Capt J. Ileatly, from49tb, capt, v. Chalmers, exch. 

25th, — T. £. Blooindeld, ens., v. Hartman, app. to 15th Hues. 

27M.— Capt W. W. T. Cole, from 1st W. I. regt., capt., v. Neynoe, exch. 
28f/<.— Lieut J. £. H. Pr}Te, capt p., v. O'Connell; Ens. S. Read, lieut, 
V. Grant, dec. ; Ens. T. Mitchell, lieut, v. Read, whose prom, has been can- 
celled; Ens. S. L. A. B. INIessitcr. lieut p., v. Pryce; E. Collins, ens. p.,Y. 
Me.ssiter ; C. G. Walsh, ens. , v. ^litchell. 

40M. — Ens. H. T. F. White, from 59th, ens., v. Symonds, app. to 99th. 
56/A.— Ens. G. H. Wynyard, from 99th, ens., v. White, app. to 40th. 

95M. — Lieut. R. C. Holmes, from 59th, lieut, v. Bridgea, exch. 

99fA. — Ens. J. J. Symonds, from 40ch, ens., v. Wynyard, app. to 58th, 


OBITUARY. 

Rev. H, More , — The Rev. Hippolyte More, late rector of St. Xavier's 
College, at Calcutta, was a native of Bourdeaux, where lie was born 23rd 
March, 1800. Whilst yet a student, be conceived an ardent desire to devote 
himself to the conversion of the natives of India, and was aocustomed to spend 
many of his leisure hours in praying in a chapel, dedicated^to God, in honour 
of St. F. Xavier, that he might be chosen as a missionary to tliat country. 
Having finished his studies, he applied for admission into n religious order, in 
hopes of being sent out to carry the tidings of the Gospel to India; but, being 
assured by the superiors of that order, that he would most surely obtain his 
end by entering the Society of Jesus, he enrolled himself among its members 
on the 4th September, 1823. 

During the succeeding years of his life, he filled in succession various offices 
in the colleges of the society, in France, Spain, and Portugal. He was in 
Lisbon at the time of the revolution in favour of Don Pedro, and like many of 
his brethren, had bishoprics and other distinctions and emoluments offered to 
him, provided he would exercise his influence to support Don Pedro ; but, like 
the rest of them, he answered, he was a minister of the gospel, and not the 
agent of a political party. Soon after, the college was surrounded by an armed 
multitude, and he and the other members of bis order escaped with difficulty, 
and in disguise, to an English ship, in which they lay concealed for several days 
in the hold, beneath baskets of onions. After a painful delay, they sailed for 
Liverpool, whence they proceeded to Stonyhurst College, where the Rev. H. 
More filled one of the chief offices for several months, and endeared himself to 
all by bis charitable and accommodating spirit In 1833, when the English 
Jesuits embarked for Calcutta with the Right Rev. R. St Leger, V.A.,he was 
selected, on account of his zeal and knowledge of the Portuguese language, to 
join them, and thus attained the object for which he had entered the Society of 
Jesus, at a time when he least expected it His zeal and labours, in Cal- 
cutta and Chandemagore especially, among the lower classes of Portuguese 
Imd native Christians, are too well known to need comment At Dacca, 
KoomiUaht Hoosenataid, Chittagong, &c.| his fiitigues and privations were 
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such as to lay the seeds of the disorder which has terminated so fatally. After 
the departure of the Rev. F. Chadwick, he was nominated rector of St. 
Xavier's College, and in the discharge of tliis office, by his humility, prudence, 
charity, and affability, he gained tlie affections of all parties, and secured that 
unanimous support to the College of St. F. Xavier to which is chiefly to be 
attributed its present prosperity. 

Though often entreated to return to Europe, for the sake of his health, the 
deep interest which he felt for the inhabitants of India led him to reject every 
proposal of the kind, and, in his last words to his afflicted brethren, he assured 
them that it was his greatest comfort to think that his bones would rest in 
India amongst those.to whose welfare he had from his earliest youth desired to 
devote his life. 

He died at the Town Hall, Calcutta, October 29th, in the forty-fourth year 
of his age. — Cof. Englishman, 

Captain E, N, Magraih. — This accomplished military scholar. Captain 
Richard Nicholson Magrath, H.M.'s 3rd Buffs, died at Gwalior, of wounds 
received in action at Mangore, near Funniar, January 13th. Captain Magrath 
was author of “A Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of War," which 
met with success at home, and was well spoken of by military critics, and he 
wrote, besides, on all passing topics of interest to the profession, of which he 
was an enthusiastic lover. In 184*2, he published in India, for private circula- 
tion! some valuable " Practical Observations on Field Evolutions." In these, 
the indifferent and incapable soldier of every rank was treated with deserved 
severity! and the duties required of each member of a regiment in the field 
were very forcibly declared. The various ** Orders of Formation " for bodies 
of troops were examined in detail, and their merits and defects freely and ably 
discussed.-— Caf. Hurkaru. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 24. The lady of Assist. Commis. Gen. Dinwiddle, son. 

25. At Taunton, the lady of E. F. Danvers, Esq., of Bombay, son. 

May 1. At Monkhams, Woodford, the lady of £. Muciiaghten, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At Portman-square, the lady of F. II. Lindsay, Esq., daughter. 

— At High Elms, Lady Lubbock, son. 

3. At Keerfield, Mrs. J. Ross Macvicar, daughter. 

6. At Kilmarnock, Mrs. Alex. Porteous, daughter. 

13. At Oxford-terrace, the lady of W^. II. Walker, Esq., E.I.C.*s service, 
daughter. 

— At Chester-place, Ilyde-park-square, Mrs. OTIanlon, daughter. 

14. At Wanstead Rectory, the lady of the Rev. W. P. Wigram, son. 

— At King's Bromley Manor, the Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, daughter. 

15. At Portland-place, Viscountess Hereford, son. 

— In Bryanstone-square, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, son, 

16. At Hanover-square, Lady Charlotte Chetwynd, son. 

19. At Goldings, Lady Townshend Farqbhar, son. 

20. At Hendon, the lady of Arthur Hall, Esq., Madras civil service, son. 

21. At Kennington, the lady of Joseph Goodeve, Esq. son (still-born). 

— The Lady John Beresford, son. 

22. The lady of Capt John Rhodes Bidding, of Sydenham, son. 

Lattly. In Chesham-place, the Lady Arthur Lennox, daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

April Vt. At St. Pancras, D. Thompson, Esq., late Hon. Company's Ser- 
vice, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of J. H. Smith, Esq. 

May 1. At Widey Church, Shropshire, Viscount Newport to the Hon. 
Selina Louisa Forrester, daughter of the late Lord Forrester. 

2. At Hastings, R. W. Wrightson, Bengal establishment, to Anna Maria, 
daugliter of late J. F. Lumley, Esq. 

4. At Budleigh, Dr. Samuel Budd, of Exeter, to Cordelia Georgians, 
daughter of late W. J. Turquand, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

6. At Catherington, Lieut.-col. £. Napier, late 46th regt., to Eliza Louisa, 
daughter of late T. Daniel, Esq., Madras civil service. 

7. At Leyton, Sir Woodbine Parish, k.c.u., to Louisa Ann, daughter of 
John Hubbard, Esq., of Forest House. 

— At Streatbam, Edward Foss, Esq., to Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. 
Hutchins, Esq., of Hanover-square. 

— At Langharne, G, W. Mason, Esq., to Marianne A. IMitford, daughter of 
S. G. Mitford, Esq., H. E. I. C.'s service. 

8. At Frankfort, Arthur Farre, Esq., of Curzon-street, to Jessie Bethune, 
daughter of Lieut-col. Macdonald, c.b., late commanding H.M.'s oth regt. 

— At Jersey, 7'homas Reed, Esq., E. I. civil service, to Dorothy Dann, 
daughter of late T. L. O. Davies, Esq., of Aylesford. 

9. At Chelsea, Sir Pyers Mostyii, Bart., of Talacre, to the Hon. Frances 
Georgiana Fraser, daughter of Lord Lovat. 

— At Charlton Church, J. Grenfell Moyle, Esq., 10th regt. Bombay army, 
to Bessie, daughter of Frederick Ross, Esq,, of Cheltenham. 

13. At Trinity Church, Thomas llorlock Bastard, Esq., to Margaret, widow 
of late Capt. James Keith Forbes, Hon. E. I. C.'s service. 

14. William B. Twining, Esq., of the Strand, to Margaretta, daughter of 
Benjamin Bovill, Esq., of Milforddane. 

16. At All.Soul.s, J. G. Forbes, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, son of late Capt. J. 
K. Forbes, Hon. E. I. C.'s service, to Harriett Elizabeth; daughter of Wm. 
MacIntyre, Esq., m.d., Harley- street, 

20. At St, George’s, Viscount Melgund, son of the Earl of Minto, to Emma 
Eleanor Elizabeth, daughter of late Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart., o.r.H. 

22. At .St. Alary’s, Bryanstone- square. Air. George Forbes, of Belgrave-ter- 
race, to Alary Ann, widow of late Joseph Previte, formerly of Calcutta. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 13. At sea, on board H.M. S. Battlesnake, from Hong Kong to Ports- 
mouth, Captain Henry Geary, Royal Artillery, 

Mar. 14. At sea, on board the Thomas Coutts, 1 1. F. Boaden, Esq. 

.^pr:720. At Cairo, Edward Bannerman, Esq., late E.l.C.'s Madras civil 
service. 

24. At Rome, Mary Ann, wife of Colin Campbell, Esq., late surgeon-gen. 
E.l.C.'s medical establishment in Bengal. 

— Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart, of Field-place, Warnham. 

27. At Lisbon, Gen. Sir Thomas William Stubbs. 

28. At Cavendish-square, Augusta Louisa, wife of Right Hon. Lord Wal- 
singham. 

At Islington, Air. Andrew Grieve, late Hon. E. J.Co.'s service. 

— At Castle Hedingham, Henrietta, widow of late Col. Griffiths, Bom- 
bay army. 

30. At Ostend, the Rev. Sir John Lighten, Bart. 

May 1. Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Rayson, Esq. 

— At* Wilbeck, the Duchess of Portland. 

2. At Bath, William Beckford, Esq., Iqte of Fonthill Abbey. 

4. At Bedford-square, Alary Ann, wife of Edward Thornton, Esq. 

5. At Portland-place, the Hon. R. B. WilbraJ^m, M. P. for South Lau- 
CBsbire. 
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May^, At Hans-place, Harriet, widovir of Major John Hull, H.£.1.C.'8 
Bengal N.T. 

7. At Triley Cottage, Abergavenny, Major- Gen. W.P. Price, H.E.T.Co.’s 
civil service. 

8. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Somerville, d.d. 

9. At Rothesay, Alexander Johnston, Esq., M.P. for Kilmarnock. 

— At Adelaide- place, R. Clark, Esq., formerly of the Enst-India House. 

12. At Down House, Rottingdean, Eliza Jane, wife of Wiliiam E. Frere, 
Esq., Bombay civil service. 

— Mary, widow of late Capt. Henry Burges, of the H.E.T.C.’s service. 

13. At Harrow, Septimus Wilmer, son of Capt. C. E. Faber, Madras en- 
gineers. 

— At Swillington House, Sir John Lowther, Bart. 

18. At Leamington, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. B. G. Layard, 26th regt. 

Lately. At Boulogne, B. Lowe, Esq., H.E. I. C.'s service. 

— At Eastbourne, Capt. John Wilson, late 90th regt. 

• — Drowned off the coast of Africa, Robert Ross Smith, Esq., H.E.I.C.’s 
service, son of late Rev. Nathaniel Smith. 

2k At Southampton, Lacy Gray Ford, Esq., late physician- general Bom- 
bay medical establishment. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Mav 1. ZfLs, Ceylon, Downs; Tomatin, Bengal, Plymouth.— 2. Charles 
clones, China, Cork. — 3. Willinm WooUey^ Ceylon, Cork.— L Nephine, Ichiboe, 
Cork. — (). 'rhomas Coutts, Bombay; John Brewer, China, Falmouth; JB«- 
ierprize, Bengal, Liverpool; Briton, Mauritius; Montezuma, Sydney, Pen- 
zance ; Euclesy Bengal ; Cassiopca, Mauritius ; Alexander, Bengal, Cape 
Clear; Glenarin, New Zealand, Falmouth; Ulverstone, Mauritius, Falmouth; 
Aranihita, Bombay, Crookhaven.— 8. John McLellan, Bombay, Scilly. — 9. 
Harvest Home, Bengal, Liverpool. — 10. Pearl, Ichiboe, Cork. — 11. AyincourU 
Bengal, Portsmouth; Alicia, Port Philip, W'ight; Judith Allen, China; Panock 
Hall, Manilla; London, Downs; Jfajasthan, Bombay; Napoleon, Swan 

River; Bondicea, Bengal, Falmouth; Malcolm, Bengal, Liverpool; James, 
Port Philip, Falmouth; Clydesdale, Ichiboe, Liverpool; Cincinnati, China, 
Plymouth; Reyina, Bengal, Falmouth. — 1.3. Gloriana, Bengal, I^ortsmouth ; 
Calcutta, Hobart Town, Hastings; Wilson, New Soutli Wales, Brighton; 
Chieftain, China, Sulcombe; Varuna, Mauritius, Salcombe; H.M.S. Rattle^ 
snake, China, Portsmouth; John (V Gaunt, China, lAverpool; Maid of Athens 
and Ann, (^)ast of Africa, Cork ; James Turean, Batavia, Falmouth ; Canadian 
Calicut, Plymouth. — M. Madras, South Australia, Penzance; Nepaul, Madras, 
Hastings; Palamjuin, Bengal, Bristol; Good Hope, Bombay, Liverpool; 
Cathenne, Bombay, Liverpool ; Ellerslie, Batavia, Cowes ; Charles Ker, 
Madras, SaJeombe ; Columbine, Ichiboe, Liverpool ; Bleng, Singapore, Liver- 
pool. — lA. Phfche i\u{\ John IJorton, Manilla, Dartmouth; Sans Pcreille, Ade- 
iaidc, Leith ; Rosebud, Angra Peqiiena, Falmouth ; Helen, Cork. — 16. Maria, 
Bengal ; Andromache, Bombay, Falmouth ; Psyche, Singapore, Plymouth ; 
Port Fleetwood, Cape, Hustings; Essequibo, Coast of Africa, Cork; Venus, 
Batavia, Cowes ; Christina, Batavia, Beachy Head ; Alary Stoddart, Bengal, 
Falmouth.— 17. Nimrod, Bombay, Liverpool; Blake, Ichiboe, Cork; ATcInroy, 
Ceylon, Plymouth ; Vulcan, Mauritius, Clyde ; Ann Lockerhy, Batavia, Port- 
land. — 18. Margaret Wilkie, China; John Afitchell, Qhmn, Cork; Ceylon, 
Bengal ; William Rayley, Cape, Falmoutli ^ Bachdor and British Queen, Coast 
of Africa, Falmouth; Jone, Bengal, Kinsale. — 20. Mary Louisa, Bengal, 
Portsmouth.— 21. Childc Harold, Bomlmy, Penzance ; John Christian, Cliina, 
Liverpool.— 22. Rapide, Batavia, Falmouth. — 23. Owen Glendower, Bengal, 
Plymouth ; Philip IJean, Singapore, Cork ; Mw(flower, Coast of Africa, Cork.— 
25. Ceylon, Bengal, Plymouth; MatUda, Bengal, Liverpool.— 26. James 
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Cdmpb^ China, and PhtUp Dean», Singapore, off Plymouth.— 27. Slanderings, 
Sydney, Penzance; Reward^ Port Philip, Falmouth; James CampbeU, China, 
Falmouth; Erasmus^ Batavia, Plymouth. — 28. Harmony^ China, off Falmouth. 

BEPAETURBS. 

From Gravesend.— Mat 3. Foxhound^ South Seas ; Tory^ Madras ; Mary 
Amtj Algoa Bay. 

From the Downs. — April 27. Maria Somes, Hobart Town ; Thomas 
Harrison, Angra Pequena. — 29. RMcon, coast of Africa.— May I« Dow^ 
thorpe, Bombay.— 2. AngeHna, Hobart Town; Meg Merrilies, Sydney; Cou< 
rier. Cape; Mary Stewart, Cape.— 5. Tory, Bombay; Athenian, Bombay; 
Foxhound, South Seas; F/oraftfes, Ichiboe; Mamj Ann, Algoa Bay ; Wood^ 
mansteme, Angra Pequena.— 6. Vistula, Cape; Randolph, Ichiboe. — 9. Ray- 
mond, New Zealand. — 10. John Tomkvuon, Hobart Town; Orion, Ichiboe; 
Jaua f steam packet), China.— 12. Alexander and Young Captain, Cape.— 14. 
Emmehne, Coast of Africa; Stratford, Mauritius; Commerce, Cape.— 
Bengal ; Barossa, Hobart Town.— Peafoiyee Bomanjee, New South Wales. — 
IS, Maid <tf Alicante, St. Helena. — 20. Resource, Ichiboe; Pauline Houghton, 
'M.nuntms', Johan Frederick, Batavia.— 26. Claudine, Madras; H/iotetfe, Cey- 
lon ; Apprentice, Cape.— 27. Mary Catherine, Calcutta. 

From Liverpool. — April 25. Roseanna, Angra Pequena. — 27. Eleanor 
Russell, China; Ino, Angra Pequena; Gunga, Batavia. — 28. John Vugdale, 
China ; Kingston, Ichiboe ; James Dean, Angra Pequena.— 29. habella Har- 
nett and Paragon, Bengal; Commerce, Ichiboe. — 30. Hope, Cape.— May 1. 
Laurence, Manilla.— 3. ArAa, Singapore; Quinton Leitch, Bombay.— 4. Al- 
hert Edward, China.— 7. Circassian, China. — 14. Beethaven, Bengal; Mont- 
rose, Bombay.— 12. Broad Oak, Bengal.’’— 13. Woodstock, Benful.— 14. 
Pamp^, China — 13. Athens, Hobart Town.— 16. Lady Flora iJastings, 
Mauritius; Union, Bombay.— 16. George Armstrong, Bengal; Pkhf, Ma- 
deira and Mauritius. — 18. Peru, Cape ; London, Bengal.—^. Mary While, 
New South Wales. — 21, Euphrates, China; Adam Lodge, Bengal.— 22. 
Duchess of Kent, Bengal.— 24w Barbara, Bengal; Recorder, Bombay.— 27. 
Mary Ann, Cape. 

From Portsmouth.— April 27. Robert SmaU, Madras and Bengal— M ay 
8. Cleopatra, China, — 21. Seringapatam, Madras and Bengal. 

From Cork. — Mat 17. Templar, New South Wales. 

From Plymouth. — A pril 29. Leander, Mauritius and Hobart Town. 

From the Clyde.— A pril 27. Edm, Singapore; Pink, Cape.— Mat 1. 
EUza Ltishman, Mauritius.— 8. Merlin, Batavia and Singapore ; Athol, Bom- 
bay; Lord Glendg, Cape. — 18. Argaum, Bengal. — Elephanta, Singapore; 
Lakar, Bengal.—^. Kvrknum, Bombay. 

From Marseilles. — Mat 1. j&ser, Mauritius. — 7. Euclid, Cape. 

From Hull. — Mat 10. Regent, Bengal. — 18. William Lee, Bengal 
From Jersey.— Mat 16. Goodhick, St Helena. 

From Bratol— Mat 16. Zoe, Cape. 

From Shields. — April 27. Biltong Bengal ; Cowslip, Cape of Good Hope. 

PASIKKOERS TO THE EAST. 

Per steamer Greof Ziveipoo/ .—Mr. Higgins, Lieut.-col Hibbert, Sir H. 
Hardinge, Mr. Hobbouse, Mrs. Bartlett, Capt Harriott, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Aspinall, Mr. Duff, Rev. Mr. Robson, Mrs. Robson, Capt. Marriott, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Cross, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Jessop, Mr. J. Bell, Capt. Wilkins, 
Mr. Macgregor, Mr. Hamilton, Mr, Hervey, Mr. Mitchell, Mrs. and -Miss 
Mitebell, Mr. Green, Mr. Amenny, Rev. J. Gillings, Mr. and Mrs. Alcock. 

Per Seringapatam, to Madras and Bengal ; Messrs. 11. Scott, Ogilvie, 
Iime% R. Thornton, Smith, J. B Dunbar, Dashwood, Harris, Bishop, 
Speke, Bruce, Sbailow, Hill, Clark, Gallwey, Fraser, Lieut. Gosling, Ens. 
A, R. Randle. 
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Per Claudine, to Madras:— 10^ privates, 4t1i (King's Own) ; Lieut. Bolton, 
Ens. Collins, 57th ; and Assist, surg. Webster, 21st Fusilcers. 

Per to Bombay: — Mr. and Mrs. Vigne and family; Mr. Erskine 

and lady; Mr. Uecd, Dr. Durham and lady; Mr. Vanderkeit, Mr. Villiers, 
Mrs. Gilman ; 6 steerage passengers. 

Per Robert SmaU, Williams, Madras and Bengal Lieut. Davenport, Cor- 
net Foster, IJeut. J. Wood, Lieut. Clegliorn, Ens. Woodyatt, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bedford and servant, Mrs. Wilkinson, Miss Henderson, Miss Vliincr, Mrs. 
Bulderson, Mrs. Tcron and three daughters, Messrs. Henderson, Beale, 
Campbell, 11. B. Steward, Sim, Wilkinson, Nightingale, Paske, Todd, and 
Gorle. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843.44. 


Date of leaving! Arrived at Rombay. 
London. (eid Suez, Aden, ate,) 


I 


ill 


,{i’ui Marseilles.) 
lFeh.fi, 1H4;1 • .. . 

! March 4 

] April fi 

I May fi 


iJunefi .... 
IJulyfi .... 

Aug. 3 ••.* 

'.Seiu.fi 

,Oct. ti ..... 
Nov. 4 .... 
iNov. 

Dec.fi ..... 
iJan. fi, 1H44* 
jFcli. fi* ^ 


March 15 (\^eT Atnlanta) 

April 14 (per I'ictm'ia] 

May l.'l {{tCT Cleupatra\ 

Junefi (per SeMonttui) 

July 7 yicturia) 

Aug. 7 (per Se.yA«rrt;«) 

Sept. 0 {\teT Atulanta). 

( )< t. 11 (per I'ivtoriah 

Nov. 15 (per Cleopatra) 

Deo. 11 (per lierenice) 

Dec. 23 (lycT .tkltarl 

Jan. 11 (per Atalanta)] 

Feh. 11 (per Ftr/oi*ia) 

, March 13 • • • • (per Berenice)' 


".g Arrived at :: I' 
~ Madras, jg-il 
CS| 


Arrived at Calcutta. 


03 




37 March 18 40 March 23 | 45 

41 April 20..; 47 April 23 i Si) 

37 iMay 20 - i 44 May 23 ; 47 

31 'June 12* • 37 .June 14 , 39 

31 July 14 ..! 3U July 17 41 

32 Aug. 1.5*. 40 Aug. 18 43 

35 Sept. Ifi . . 42 Sept. 20 47 

;j5 Oct. 13 37 Oct. 17 41 

40 Nov. 21..|4fi Nov. 24 49 

37 Dec. 17 ..! 43 Dec. 2») ,46 

38 Dec. 30 ..! 45 Jan. 1 ! 47 

3(> Jan. 17 42 Jan. 19 j 44 

30 Feb. 16 .* 41 Feh. 19 44 

30 I March 19 | 42 March 21 | 44 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, eiVl Satithampton, at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 1st, and eui A/acM(8e« on the evening of the 4th June, if not postponeil to the evening of 
the fith. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving I’cr Steamer to 
Uombay. Suez. 


I April 1 C/ce/wfrrt 

May ] Atulania,, 

May 20 Virtoria •- 

'June 19 8em(rrimiff 

; July 20 Memnon • • 

.Sept. 7 Cleopatra 

Oct. 2 Berenice 

Nov. 1 Afalanta., 

Dec.] Sesostrle , , 

Jan. 1, 1844 .... Berenice • 

Feb. I Cleopatra 

March 1 Atatanta 

April 1 •^ricf«rio_^ 


Arrived in London 
vid Marseilles. 



Arrived in London ^ 5 

ff tci Southampton. | ^ | 

'go 


May fl* 
June 5 
July 3* 
Aug. a 


.17 May 13* • • • (per Gi*. Liverpool) 42 

35 June 10 (per Oriental)' 40 

44 July 10* • • • (per Gr. Liverpool) 51 
44 Aug. 7 (per OHentaO. 47 


Oct. 23 
Nov. 6 
I ' Dec. 5 . • 

. Jan. 5 .. 
.;Feb.8... 
Marchs 
.‘Aprils 
■ iMay 5^ 


.... 46 Nov. 13 . • (per Gr, Liverpool)' 67 

.... 35 Nov. 13 • • (per Gr. Liverpool) 46 

.... .14 Dec.8 (per Oriental) 47 

35 Jan. 45 

• ••• 38 Feb. 14 (per Oricnfa/) ! 44 

.... 36 March 13* • (per Gr. Liverpool)\ 41 

.... 35 Aprils (per Ocienia/lt 39 

.... 34 M ay 11 * • * * (per Gf. LlrsrPOo^MjW. 


• Letters from London, 6th Jan., reached Madrat on the 14th, and Calcutu on the 16th Fehij 
by the steamer Bentinck. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR RKNOAL. 

Britannia 497 tons. Ilardie Lond. Docks... June G. 

i?iin7if/wrJe (troops) 50G Doughty... W. I, Docks ... June 17. 

Bucephalus 988 Bell £. [.Docks ... June 23. 

Bekon {itoom) oil Bolton ... W.l. Docks ... June 2(>. 

Asia (troops) 523 Davison ... June 20. 

Judith Allan ... 608 Murray ... K. [.Docks ... June 27. 

^j7tncoi/r/ (troops) 958 ...... Nisbet June 27. 

Gloriana (toops) 1057 Webb June 27. 

Simon 7ay/or (troops) ... 431 Brown ... W.l. Docks ... June 27. 

Owen Glendower 911 llobertson. K. [.Docks ... July 10. 

Southampton 971 Bowen ... July 25. 

Monarch 1400 Walker ... July 25. 

FOR MADRAS AND RF.XO AL. 

Wel/esfey (troops) 1150 Toller £. I. Docks ... June .3. 

ERemborough (troops) ... 1030 ...... Close June 6. 

FUR MADRAS, 

Favorite 400 Malmgren . W.T. Docks ... June 5. 

Constant ,550 ...... Hemery ... £. I. Docks ... June 20. 

Northumberland 811 Bird ...... — Aug. 10. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Stag 678 Young £. I. Docks ... June k 

Ceglon 546 Ferguson... St. Kut. Docks June 5. 

Eliza 682 Paterson... £.1. Docks ... June 20. 

Berefordshire 1365 Richardson — July 15. 

Chme Harold 500 Willis W.l. Docks ... July 20. 

Malabar 647 Pollock ... £. I. Docks ... July 26. 

FOR C HIN A. 

Bappho 369 Dunlop ... W. [.Docks ... June 1. 

John 3.50 Beckman.. June 10. 

Eoam 310 July 1. 

Humayoon 530 MacKellar. Aug. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

pgrit 500 Linton W.L Docks ... June 26. 

300 Mouat Lond. Docks... July 25. 

FOR MAURITIUS?. 

Oriental Queen 6f0 Lond. Docks.#. June 15. 

Lady Emma 135 Wilkinson. June 30. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Bobert CHve 160 Mercer ... Lond. Docks... June 10. 

Coquette 200 Bruce June 15. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

Ko. rx. 

c|)Ofli could be more favourable than the prc«cnt (as far as 
can be known from the intelligence brought by the last mail from 
India) f«)r a change in the hearl, or even in the councils, of the 
Anglo-lmliaii (lovcriimoiit. To all appearance, Ihc political mea- 
sures which Lord Elleiiboroiigh had immediately in view have been 
carried into complete exccuticui; he has subdued the elements of 
disonler in hostile states ; he has hushed, at lec.st into temporary 
slumber, the more dangerous discontent of the native army. Objects 
of polii^y, inviting to his active and energetic mind, can never be 
wanting in India, ainl just at the crisis when j)ast success may have 
intoxicated his understanding, and might precipitate him into new and 
hazardous undertakings — the Pun jab being exactly in that condition 
wliicli couhl easily justify interference and usurpation — his lonlsliip 
is called uj»on to transfer his authority to a colleague, wln^, though 
a most distinguished sohlier, ami capable of directing, as well as 
witnessing, the operations of an army, has announced that “ his 
proiieusities arc not warlike;*' that, ‘"on the contraiy, he thinks he 
.shall be a man of peace.” Throughout the whole body of public men 
from which a governor-general of India could be j>roi)erly selected, 
it would bo ditlicult, if n<>t i!n|*os.sible, to find one so peculiarly 
Jitted for the post as tSir Henry Ilardinge. We claim no merit, and 
fear no im])utation, from this declaration, because it is an acknow- 
ledgment which has been extorted from men of all shailes of politi- 
cal opinions, and wc mention the fact only in order to follow up the 
first remark, by observing that the change of instruments has not 
only bi*en made at the fittest time, which is an accident, but in the 
fittest manner. In almost every respect, — maturity and vigour of 
judgment, extensive ex]»erionce in various departments of govern- 
ment, possessing the confidence of the Ministry and the Court of 
Directors (th^^wo distinct organs of Indian administration), and, 
^ibove all, high military talents, — the new Goveriior-Gciicrars 
(|uardicatlon8 arc unexcejitioimble. 8o!iic regret may be felt that he 
was not better versed in Indian politics and Indian habits, by olHcial 
connccthm with ora personal knowledge pf the country ; but we have 
latterly hesitated in our opini<»n as to whether previous local or 
oflirial acMpiaintance with India be, upon the wdiole, an advantage to 
an imlividual appointed to its Su])renic (Jovernmeht. I'ndoiibiedly, 
absolute ignorance of the country and of its atlairs must be an evil 
in a governor of the most eminent genius and talents ; but ludiii 
VoL.lJ I.No.lo. -2 G 
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and Indian topics have of late pressed tliemsclvcs upon the attentivo 
consideration of statesmen ; ignorance, therefore, in one who has 
been so closely connected with the legislative and executive goverii- 
meiit of the British empire as Sir Henry Hardingc, is next to im- 
possible, except as to minute particulars, a previous familiarity with 
which is not always unaccompanied by peculiar prejudices or idiosyn- 
crasies that render knowledge (so called), if not an evil, an ecj[ui- 
vocal good. 

Want of local knowledge in the person selected to be governor- 
general of India, if it be a disadvantage, is one scai*ccly avoidable, 
considering the class from whom that high officer is chosen ; and 
therefore, it is to be supposed, that this want is compensated by 
some effectual provision, which is, in fact, found in the constitution 
of his council and secretariat, comprehending able public servants of 
the Company, in the civil and military departments, who have risen 
to those prominent stations in the service, as much by their expe- 
rience in Indian affairs as by their natural talents. What is most 
needed in a governor-general of India is that faculty of discernment 
and decision, ordinarily termed judgment, which, though in the first 
instance the gift of nature, is licrfccted only by an extensive know- 
ledge of mankind and of human affairs, and this quality will enablo 
a governor-general to apply the experience aud knowledge of his 
councillors, perhaps, with more 2 >r^ctical benefit to the Govern- 
ment than if these stores of wisdom had been accumulated in him- 
self. Lord Ellenborough is accused, we know not with what justice, 
—he has been assailed with conflicting accusations, — of neglecting 
his council. If the charge be true, he has been guilty of great in- 
discretion, for the members of the Indian Council are not like tho 
puisne members of the Board of Control, whose opinions arc, per- 
haps, never asked ; but men fitted, in many respects, to rule India 
individually. This accusation, however, like many others, is in- 
consistent with the known fact, that Lord Ellenborougli prevailed 
upon the late Sir William Casement to forego his return to Eng- 
land, to his very great inconvenience, and, as it happened, to tho 
sacrifice of his life, in order that his lordship might have the benefit 
of his advice as a member of the Council. 

The object which will probably bo the first to occupy the consi- 
deration of tho new Governor- General and his Council is tho state 
of affairs in the Punjab, respecting which ho has had the benefit, no 
doubt, of learning the deliberate opinions of the Home Government, 
—of her Majesty’s Ministers as well as of the Direction. It is 
extremely difficult to form a correct view of tho condition of that 
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state, for although the Indian newspapers are filled with communi- 
cations from Lahore, very minute and circumstantial in all their 
details, they are not to bo depended upon, even in respect to the 
most important occurrences. Instead of endeavouring to dissect the 
various accounts of recent transactions <at that capital, we give the 
following summary from the latest Indian newspaper, the Bombay 
Times^ of May 1st: — 

Fresh tragedies have been enacted around Lahore, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the chiefs continue to embruo their liands in each other’s 
blood. Rajah ITeera Sing having invited his uncle. Rajah Suchet Sing, 
to Laliore, the invitation was declined when coining from the nephew ; 
but when repeated from the mouths of the refractory troops, with a 
very different object in view, he hastened to the cai)ital, and arrived on 
the 20th of March, very slenderly attended, and in hopes of being re- 
ceived with open arms by those at whose summons he had left lus 
inountain-hobl. The soldiers liad, in the mean time, been l)Ought over ; 
and the hill chief, finding that he had been deceived, ])rcpared to retire, 
lie was followed, on the 27tb, by his nephew, at the head of the royal 
army, now 20,000 strong, and overtaken with no more than 500 fol- 
lowers, in the house of a fii([ueer. Terms were offered and refused, 
and the gallant little l)and intimated their determination to fight to the 
last. Having for some time defended themselves with their long and 
deadly matchlocks, they at last, as the artillery opened on them, sallied 
forth, reHoIve<l to cut their way through the troops, or die in the 
attempt. The old rajali, Suebet Sing, his minister, Rae Kesseeree 
Sing, and tlie Dewaii Rlieem Sing, were Jimongst the first who fell : 
Dewan (Joverinull was taken prisoner. All tlu* leaders having fallen, 
the followers were easily overccune. Siicliet Sing, ])rother of Dliyan 
Sing, wlio was murdered during the insurrection in which the maha- 
rajah and so many others perished, was one of the right-liand chiefs of 
the old Lion of Lahore. He was said to have been engaged in tamper- 
ing with our sepoys during the late mutiny, and .i*17tb(M)n of treasure 
belonging to him is said to have been discovered at Feru/.epore, Avhither 
it had been brought for the purposes of subornation. Ilcera Sing has 
now cleared away’' nearly all liis rivals of note, and, could he but keep 
the refractory troo]>s in order, an<l manage to escape the assassin’s knife, 
may for some short time longer manage to keep himself in power, not 
from the inherent stability of his authority^, l»ut from want of a suffi- 
ciently powerful assailant to overthrow it. There are, at the same 
time, alnindant elements of strife at work, and a fresh revolution and 
more murders any day will surprise no one. 

Meanwhile, the authority of Dhulocp Sing, or rather of Iloora 
Sing, is still threatened by two other alleged sons of Runjeet Sing, — 
m Iioso ])rogony seems to bo uiiiltiplJed ad libitum ^ — named Kash- 
inecra Sing and Peshora Sing, who were in force, and holding the 
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fort of Secalkotc/" a^inst whom Golab Sing, tho brother of Sueliot 
Sing, had proceeded from Jninboo, in order to rcdnce them to obedi- 
ence to Ileera Sing, who has killed Golab's brother Suchet! Tho 
intricacies iii this strange political drama arc quite iiiox[)licable. 
The cause of the two putative sous of old Ihinjcet is said to bo 
popular with tho Khalsa Sikhs, and two regiments, ordered from 
Peshawur, are represented to have deserted on tlie road, and gone 
over to these 2 )rinccs. The formidable character of this insiuTectiou 
may be surmised from the statement, — if it he a fact, — that the 
number of troops before Scealkote, including those of Itajah Golab 
8ing, amounted to near .50,000. Meanwhile, a large portion of the 
array of Ileera 8ing was almost in a state of mutiny. 

The correspoiulont of the Delhi Gaietfe ro])orts positively that 
Seealkote had fallen, on the 2Sth IMarch, to the army of ileera 
vSing, after t won ty-four hours’ hard fighting, before ami in tho town, 
when the princes were beaten out of it, and the garris«sn surren- 
dered, after an obstinate resistance, lie adds, that this event, and 
a politic disbursement of numey to his troops, had proii*.u;ed some- 
thing like a reaction in favour of Ileera Sing, who laid released 
Dcwaii Govormull, who had been taken I’risoncr in the engagement 
ivith Suchet Sing, as well as the uncle of tlio mah.mi jaJi. The 
bodies of Sueliot Sing, Ilao Kes^eerce Sing, and llhoem Sing, hatl 
been burnt, and the widows and slaves of the tirst-nained, to tin? 
number of ninefjf-firc females, burnt themselves, or rather were 
burnt, as suttees, on his fuiienal pile. The natives of Jumbo<i, 
Samba, and tlieir neiglibonrhoo<l, are said to he liighly exasperated 
at the death of Suchet Sing. The Delhi Gaiette says, this feeling 
is increased by a report that he met his death in a treacherous 
manner. The chief ground of Ids c)j)positi<)n to Ileera Sing 
originated in the latter having entirely set 1dm aside in the councils 
of the state, although tlic rajah liad mainly eontrihiited to tin? 
taking of the fort after the murders in Septcmbc'r. 

The number of Sueliot Sink’s followers is a'-ceitaim‘d to liave l;eeii 
only between fifty ami sixty men, almost every one of whom fell ti,i;!it- 
ing against an army of from 2o,fKiO to 2.5,0<;(l men. ’riie rajah lia*! 
arrived from the hills in three days with only 100 men, in compliance 
with the .summons lie received from the two battalions, mimed Alissor- 
wallah, who, however, on Ids arrival, declined to act ui» to their for- 
mer promi.ses, having found themselves much too weak to opjuisc Ileera 
Sing under the altered circuinstaiiecs. Tlie rajah then said that he 
should nevertheless fight the Sikhs, and those of his followers who w'crc 

* Seealkote, which will not be found in the gazetteers, is an unwalled city (that Is, having no 
Shuhur Piffwia), containing about 18,000 houses, sftuat^ almost due north of Lahore, 00 milei ; 

7 kos cast of the Chunab, and 30 kos west of the Ram. 
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not willing to second him, and prepared to die, might leave him ; on 
whieh nearly onc-half (luittod his .standard. The action took place at 
a mosijue, named llanga Meer Kalaii, not far from the old royal garden 
of Slialemar. Upwards of two hours were sj)ent hy Rajah ilecra Sing 
in a distant cannonade, as if afraid to come to close quarters ; hut tlie 
actual engagement did not la.st more than an hour, of which half an 
hour was taken up in surrounding the mosque, and tlie other half in 
destroying the walls and storming the place. Jtajah Suchet Sing, witli 
a douhlc-harrelled gun, two or three jKiirs of jiistols, and lastly his 
sword, put many Sikhs to death, while the execution done hy Kesseeree 
Sing was still greater, he having heen a much stronger man than his 
chief. 

The latest date from Lahore is the Sth April, when the troops 
wen* .again in a state of discontent, and a .<pce<ly revolution, v/hich 
would he fatal to the niini.ster, was expected. 

All that can he safely concluded from these accounts is, that the 
Sikh state is in utter political disorganization ; that there is no 
srahh* authority there ; that the chiefs are ]>ur.suing their own 
separat«' views, and that the army i.s inutiiioiis. In such a coiiditiou 
the country eaniiot long reiiuiin ; and tin* ii(‘xt change will prohahly 
he for th(‘ worse, to a complete disst)lution, which will render 
int(‘rferonce on our jiart nece-ssary for .self-preservation. 

(iwjilior is th<* next ohject, and the condition of this state under 
its iK’w constitution will excite uneasiness in the Indian goveru- 
iiicnt, n(»t on aeeount (d* its power, — for its army is dispersed, ami 
the Aljihratta spirit has evaporated since the battles of -Maharajpoc r 
and Puiiiii.ir; hut hccause the next ami <uily step, if a seccuid armed 
iiiterferem e he called for, is the incorp<iration of the territory with 
tlie Anglo-Indian. I’he unpopularity of Ram Kao l*halkeea, the 
liead of the regency, continues to increase daily, and he is now 
suspected of liavinir really fomented the disonlers Avhich occasioned 
the mlvauce <d’ tin* llritish forc»‘s, in the Impe <»f destroying liis 
politicfil ad\ ersaries, and reaping ollu'r personal advjintages by onr 
interference. A consj»iracy has Im*cu discovered, in which .several 
jiartisans of the Khasj<*ewalla ami a numher of ]>umlits lual joined 
to assassinate Itam Itao IMialkeea. One of the conspirators is 
.Atiiiarain, an ex-minister, and Damadhnr Rhow, the Khasjeowalla*s 
dewa.n : otiiers an? likewise implicated. The (^onncil of Regency 
is .siiil to he tlivided into two juirties, one of which is headed hy 
Oodajc'e Kliatkea, represented by the present re.sid(*nt (Uolonel 
Sleeiiiaii) .as a. line ohl soldier, .<evonty-livo yx'ar.s of age, and wlio 
was much in the confidence of the late Dowlut Rao Scindeah. Ife 
was included in the new arr.iiigeincnt.'^, ex]»ressly on account of the 
very high character " he bore, ami of the confidence reposed iu 
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him by the Bhae. A letter from the Gwalior Luslikur, of the 26th 
March, says: — It seems to be generally believed that Ram Rao 
Phalkeea will resign. He is an able minister, but the feeling 
against him is too strong to permit him to hold his present position 
much longer. The chiefs and the 2 )Coplc of the capital, if no other 
alternative were at their choice, would prefer to have the affairs of 
the state administered by the resident, or by Sir Richmond Shake- 
spear.” Meanwhile, the Council are purifying the city of all 
dangerous spirits. The pundits, who formerly were employed 
by the Khasjeewalla, or who attended at his durbar, have re- 
ceived notice to leave Gwalior. Their nunihor is estimated at 
two hundred. Besides these, the or slave-girls, belong- 

ing to the zenana of the palace, who were concerned in tlio 
Khasjeewalhis plots and schemes, are to bo expelled. These 2 >cr- 
sons often possess great influence and wealth. (.)no of them, it will 
bo recollected,* during the brief administration of the Mama Sahib, 
took so decided a part against bis government, that the minister 
deemed it advisable to offer her a jagh(?er for life, and other 
grants, on the condition that she left the capital. 

The tranquillity of Scindc had not been interrupted at the date of 
the latest advices from that ‘'province,” which was the 2.5th Ajiril. 
The governor. General Napier, was to meet the 2 )rineij)al Beloocho 
chiefs on the 24th 3Iay, on the right hank of the Indus, opj)osito 
Ilydrabad, when matters of importance were to be discussed, 
and great effects were expected from tliis interview. The chiefs 
were to 1x5 attended by their followers, to the iiiimher, it was suj)- 
posed, of .50,000. Shore Mahomed, it was reported, had collected 
20,000 followers above Sukkur, with the design of attacking the 
British troops in the ensuing hot season, when they would be unlit 
for service. Proclamations had been circulated tlirougliout Scindc, 
cautioning the j^cople to hold no communication with Shore 3Ialio- 
med, or any of bis partisans. The Bcloochcs had carried off apme 
cattle, and bocut a village, near Shikarporc, and a report j>r(^vailc9 at 
Hydrabad that party of horse, sent out to seize a Murrec or 
Booghtic chief, had been driven back with loss. 

Bundlekhund is every month becoming inoro settled ; the result 
of the Gwalior campaign will hasten its settlement. Chandereo 
has been given up to British management, an<l Purcechut, the cx- 
Jeitpoor chief, who keeps his Court in the jungles, with some half- 
dozen servants, has made advances for surrender, on conditions. 
Five of the principal thakoors, who threw off their allegiance to tho 
British, immediately after the affair at Narhut, in 1842, have given 

• See p. I«. 
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themselves up on the sole condition that their lives shall be spared. 
Nothing now roinains but to provide such a system of administration 
ill these districts as shall prevent the motive, as Avell as the means, 
of future outbreaks. 

The Indian papers publish from time to time A’ery copious intelli- 
gence from Affghanistan, but it is so inconsistent, and so often false, 
that little credit can be given to the statements. Dost Mahomed 
Khan was at Cabul, occupied in roplenishing his exchequer by 
fines and confiscations of the property of his political adversaries. 
Ilis son, ]\[ahonicd Ukhbar Khan, was at Jellalabad, negotiating with 
some and reducing others of the neighbouring chiefs. Amongst 
them, the heads of the Kliybur tribes, and other leaders from the 
north bank of the Cabul river, had presented thciiiselvcs to the 
“Wuzeer,** as the young sinlar is now styled. He had a large 
force witli him, ])ut his real design, beyond that of strengthening his 
father’s authority amongst the tribes to the east of the capital, was 
not known. Ills j)rcsence at Jellalabad had insj»ircd the Sikhs at 
Pesliawur with ap])rehension. The only military operation he had 
undertaken was against Biijour, which he captured, as well as a fort 
to which the ruler had fled. The Cabul letter-writer remarks : — 

The troojis of the Wuzeor arc nearly as well disciplined as those of 
the British. Six battalions, ordered to Jo duty in Bajour, have been 
directed to cncani]) in a fortified place, as is the custom of the British ; 
the standards of the different regiments have all their peculiar marks, 
and each corps has a separate bazaar. The internal arrangements of 
each are quite distinct from those of another. The punishments are 
dealt out hy the officers of eacli regiment. A c[uarter-master with an 
advanced guard now always j>recedos the army ; and, in short, every 
part of the dbciplinc of the British troops known to the Wuzeer is 
strictly adopted by him. The commissariat arrangements are, however, 
still very defective, notwithstanding the exertions of the Wuzeer, who 
often, after ordering godowns to be filled wdth stores, has the mortitica- 
tioii to find them empty when a scrutiny is made. 

Negotiations were going forward between the sirdars of Can- 
dabar, on one part, and Dost Mahomed Khan and his son on the 
other, the object of which seeiiis to be to bury all past discords. A 
proposal has been made by tbo Candahar rulers to betroth a daugh- 
ter of Uaheein Dil Khan to a son of Dost Mahomed Khan. Mcer 
Morad Beg, of Koondooz, has signified that ho is well-inclined to- 
wards Dost Mahomed Khan, and Yar ]\lahoine<l Khan, of Herat, 
has tendered similar assurances. These worthies are evidently 
drawing as close as possible the ties of political union, with a view 
to oflcncc or defence, and it is not difficult to suriniso against what 
power tiic combination is directed. 
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Turiiing our attention from foreign to domestic incidents, we find 
tliat Lord Elleiiboroiigli, notwithstanding the “advice” he received, 
was about to leave Calcutta^ and to proceed to Allahabad, in order 
to “ w'atch the course of events.” Hero liis Lordsliip will probably 
receive the news of his recal. It is satisfactory to find that the 
mutiny in the Beiigiil native I’egimcnts has been completely extin- 
guished. With the exception of the 34th, which has been dis- 
banded, all the recusant corps had crossed the Sutlej, and proceeded to 
Sciride. TIio regiment selected i\s an example (the 34th) wasbrolvon 
at Meerut, on the 26th March, with all the marks of ignominy, in 
the presence of the troops at the station. After the onlcr of the 
Cominander-in-Chief had been read — wliich stated that the regi- 
ment had disgraced itself ; that its misconduct must have been 
known and partici 2 )atcd in by its native com missioned and non- 
commissioned officers, “ not one of whom had come forward to assist 
Ills European superiors in detecting and bringing to punishineiit 
the guilty parties,” and that the native officers, drummers, and pri- 
vates, were “ unworthy of the name of soldiers” — after this cutting 
reproach, the men piled their arms, stripped oft* tlicir accent rements 
and jackets, and were marched round the square of tro<q>s and to 
the boundary of the canton men ts, under an escort of native ca^aliy. 
They exhibited a humbled, respectful demeanour, and aj^f^oared, in 
fact, “ broken down and w’rctchcd.” The Indian papers suggest 
that this regiment was not the worst of the Jiiutinous corjis ; but the 
general order of the Commaiider-in-Chicf (March 4) expressly de- 
clares that, with respect to the 34tli regiment, there were no pal- 
liating circumstances; that “a bad spirit had from the first pos- 
sessed all grades of that and, i|| s^ite of exhor^tion and 

explanation, “ they their autho- 
rity.” It is reported the mutiny 

in that corps wore two many of the sepoys 

were in debt, and wlio, might die before tliey 

wrcrc repaid, persuaded the wliole xiS0kneiilky and bound them by an 
oath, to refuse to go to 8cindc. It was intended to have );roiight to 
trial, at least, the ringleaders in the 4th and G!>th regiments, and 
in the 7tli light cavalry ; but the injudicious proceeding of their 
officers rendered this measure inexpedient. In no instanco does 
it appear that disaffection to the Government they served influenced 
the sepoys ; apprehensions of the climate, of the distance, of the 
dreaded Indus, and of deficiency of pay, supplied topics of wliich 
a few* of those mischievous spirits which arc found in most icgi- 
inents availed themselves to instil discontent into their fellows. 
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Nn. I. 

In July, 1837, 1 left En^^land in the John Wood steamer, landed at 
Havre, and reached Paris, on my pilgrimage to the East. 

One of my letters of introduction at Paris was to Sir Sidney Smith, 
who received me with much kindness, and at my first interview, kept 
me with him for some hours, recounting many of liis adventures: in- 
deed, he gave me a sketch of the whole war with Napoleon. His 
descriptions were so energetic and vivid, that 1 was highly amused and 
instructed. Sir Sidney testified a zealous interest in my design, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to Mohammed Ali. The following letter, 
which I receive*! from Iiim, will shew how' eagerly this brave and dis- 
tinguished officer entered into my project : — 

My worthy Friend ; 

Your note of this morning finds me at my writing-table, working for you, 
and surrounded by Arabic manuscripts, which I wished to put under your eye 
for your informatiuii and guidance in your projected tour. Your excuses for 
not coming to my distant residence I must necessarily admit, knowing your 
multifarious and important 0 (;ciipations ; hut I cannot the less feel the disap- 
pointment at not having the opportunity of making some useful communications 
to you, such as an authentic copy of the Capitulation granted by the Caliph 
Omar, on his entry into Jerusalem (A. II. 15), to the Patriarch Zepherinus 
( )• ‘^^d securing to the Christian suhjccts privileges still iti 

existence when claimed by those who have the right, and the sense, to appeal 
to the original (one of four) in the Archives of the Law at Constantinople, a 
copy of which 1 sent to the persons interested therein, living under the autho- 
rity of the Paslm of Jerusalem, in order that they might c*xhibit it to the latter, 
and remind him, in my name, th|it the Chriftto powers liad an eye upon him, 
and w'ould not fail to comply '^^aach otlMHP^liquest to make a joint efifort 
for their protectt09f in case of J|||||Utr^ Secondly, the correspon- 

dence of the Ecclesiastical au^||H|a of four Christian right guardians of 
the Holy Sepulchre 'riiir^J^jp epiypapondence of tlie present ministers 
of Sultan Mahmoud with ih^ <K|. thmr own affairs, as dependent upon us, 
they knowing that my eye is A keen as a hawk's, and my claws long, when 1 
am obliged to put them out, always against my will, and never but when forced 
by imperative circumstances, such as violation of principles and treaties, op- 
pression of the defenceless, and their evident need of the succour my influence 
or action may be supposed to be equal to affording them. 1 can well conceive 
your occupation by my own. I have had my pen in my hand almost ever since 
we separated at my granddaughter's door, except my dinner-hour, and the few 
hours I could afford myself for rest. 

I meant to have written by you to a most worthy, learned, and very old 
friend of mine, whose life I saved when interpreter to the French Consul at 
Larnica, in Cyprus, and extracted from his imprisonment in 1799. He is most 
learned in Oriental languages ; and such brethren should meet and compare 
VoL.lll.No. 15. 2 11 
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notes, and converse. His name is Pusicli. He lives in an lionourable, but, 
alas ! not comfortable, retreat at Marseilles. TJie British, or any other Con- 
sul, will give you his precise address. Fray tell him I have seen his friend 
Parest, and will write to him, and do as he has desired ; and congratulate him 
on the marriage of his daughter. 

I send you for your guidance a small map of Egypt, and a similar one en grand, 
unconnected, so as to be more acceptable in travelling, as you cun open it on 
horseback, or in a germ (boat), without the Etesian wind embarrassing you 
in unfolding it. Yours, sans aditu, ns yet, 

\V. Sidney S.mith. 

Quitting Paris, I proceeded to Marseilles, where I made inquiries 
respecting the once-celebrated Hebrew eoiniuiinity of this place ; hut 1 
W'as assured by the chief Rabbi and Khakhain that the famed literati of 
Marseilles were quite extinct ; that not a vestige of their MSS. re- 
mained, and that not oven a tombstone in their burial-ground bore an 
epitaph referring to these illustrious aiicesttirs. The eouimuiuty con- 
sists of about 240 families, many of whom are respectable nuTchants 
and bankers. I visited M. Pusich, the gentleman mentiimed by Sir 
Sidney Smith, who spoke of the hero in terms of the deepest gratitude 
and admiration. He wUvS endeavouring to establish at Marseilles a 
school for the study of the living Oriental languages, like that at Paris, 
but he complained of want of support. 

Upon my an*ival at Malta, I waited upon the (jovernor, Sir Henry 
Bouverie, with a letter from my lamented friend, the late luirl of Mun- 
ster. My reception was most courteous. Upon visiting the Library, 1 
examined the Phoenician inscription, fac-similes of which have been 
published by many individuals in the Afcinoires ties Ittse nations, 

I was not a little surprised to find some of the characters very different 
from >vhat they have I)een hitherto re])resentcd by all translators. 1 copied 
the inscription in the presence of the librarian, who gave me a written 
testimonial of the correctness of my cojiy. It appeiirs to me that the 
translators have shaped the characters according to their translations, 
not made the translations according to the original characters. 

1 had carefully weighed in my mind the various opinions which have 
been expressed upon the subject of the Maltese language, and 1 now 
found my own opinion confirmed — ^naniely, tliat it is a corrupt dialect 
of the Arabic, with an admixture of Italian, and not really of Plurni- 
cian or Carthaginian origin, as some have conceived. Several learned 
men, natives of Malta, and many yeara resident there, have arrived at 
the same conclusion. The Rev. C. F. Sclilienz, in an Kssay on the 
Maltese Language, observe.s, that the whole treasury of its words, with 
the exception of very few indeed, are purely Arabic, ami coiiforiii in 
every respect to the rules, nay even to the anomalies, of the Arabic 
grammar. To call the Maltese a Punic tongue only because it contains 
a very few words wliosc origin may be traced to times previous to the 
reign of the Arabs in Malta, would be a gross absurdity, and a violation 
of eveiy principle of philology.” 


♦ Tom. x»x. p. 374 . 
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Oil arriviD^ at Syria, from Malta, 1 was conducted, with the rest of 
the passeiigcrs by tiie. steamer, to the Lazaretto, a building which had 
less tlie appearance of a human liabitation than any thing I had yet 
seen. The room we were to occupy was less comfortable than many 
prisons. It was full of rats ancl mice, fierce and voracious. Our 
sleeping-place was a large shelf, without even a mat. Upon our happy 
liberation from this miserable prison, which a small outlay would ren- 
der tolerable, we were conveyed by the Smniandre steamer to the har- 
bour of Alexandria, am^ landing in the evening, though it was quite 
dark, the dead silence, which distinguishes this land from every other, 
and the groups of troublesome dogs prowling in the streets, assured us 
that we were in Kgy]»t. 

For the first time, 1 now heard the Arabic tongue sj>okeii in Egypt ; 
but the accentuation and tone did not eiialile me to understand it. The 
jihysician of the steamer conducted me to the house of a family’’ of 
Egyptian Christians, a meml)cr of which had been indebted to his me- 
dical skill for her life. We were cordially received by the family. The 
doctor coiihl only emjilQy the Italian language ; 1 tried to liclj> him with 
my Arabic, but coubl not make myself understood. 

Near the European quarter of the city are some of the most misera- 
ble-looking huts that can be (foiiceiveil ; so low, that a jierson of middle 
stature can scarcely stand upright in them ; witlnmt windows or 
chimneys, an<l ca})able of holding four persons each. Into these dens 
are crowtled men, women, children, and donkeys, all huddlc<l together. 

Arteii Bey, the secretary and interpreter of the Pasha, ap]>ointed a 
time for my audience of his highness. Taking Sir Sidney Smith’s and 
other letters, 1 ]»roceeded to the palace with the Prussian Consul, M. 
Iloquerbe, and after waiting a few minutes in an ante-room, furnished 
with a very large divan, we were ushered into the j>resence of Mohammed 
AH. lie was standing in the middle of the apartment; Sir Sidney’s 
letter was read to him by Arten Bey, when he was pleased to ask me 
various 4|uestiojis resj>ectiiig my literary pursuits, requested a transla- 
tion of some hieroglyphicul inscription, and ordered that I should be 
furnished with a firman, securing to me all tlie conveniences in my 
researches which 1 coubl desire. 

1 was anxious to obtain from the Alexandrian Jews some informa- 
tion respecting the celebrated temple of Alexandria, erected by the in- 
fluence of Onias, an edifice which was thought b) rival in splendour the 
temple of Jerusalem ; but neither the Uabbi, nor any of his frienif^, 
could afford me any new ]>articulars on the subject. The temple was 
erected in the time of Ptolemy Philometer, and after remaining for two 
hundred years an evidence of the prosperity of the Israelites in Egypt, 
this magnificent pile was shut up in the reign of the Emperor Caius, 
and in Vespasian’s time was utterly destroyed. My Hebrew guide, in 
conducting me to the obelisk erected by Thotmes III., which beai*s an 
inscription commemorating the valour of llamses 111., pointed out, in 
the vicinity of the Co]>tic church, a large space, inclosed by a brick 
wall, within which was a small building of a very modern appearance. 
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Tradition says that, in remoto ages, a magnificent synagogue stood 
here, of which even the name is now unknown. There are many sub- 
terranean rooms, which prove that a large building must have stood 
here. The Jews* cemetery is close at hand ; and that this locality 
was anciently an important one is further sliewn by the vicinity of the 
obelisk. These facts lead to the inference that the ground was once in 
the possession of the Jews, and that it was the site of the splendid fa- 
bric in question. 

Tlie ancient Scripture name of Alexandria^ or the city that in very 
remote ages occupied its place, is yet undecided by the learned. Accord- 
ing to the Chaldee paraphrast, Jonathan ben Uziel, whose opinion was 
adopted by Rashi, it bore the name of No-Amoiiy and this opinion is 
confirmed by the geographical position indicated by the prophet : ^ Art 
thou better than the populous No-Amon, that was situate among the 
rivers, that hatl the waters round about her, whose rampart was tlie 
sea, and her wall was from the sea ?*’^ Ihn Ezra, Aharhaiiel, and R, 
Azarya de Rossi, do not, however, agree in that opinion, Ivecause Alex- 
andria was built about ninety-nine years after Uie reign of Nchiicliad- 
nezzar, by Alexander, the Macedonian. Gesenius embraced their 
opinion, and supposes No-Ainon to be the city of Thebes ; he translates 
the word No-Amon, fit pig ’A/i/twi/, ‘the mdasii ring-cord of Amou,’ mean- 
ing the portion of the country measured or given to Amon. But 1 
humbly incline to the opinion of Jonathan ben Uziel ; because No- 
Amon, according to Scripture, was on the sea-coast. Some may object 
that Ithe term .yarn, ‘sea,’ is used for the Nile, and it may be so when 
that term is used without ycdr, ‘river,’ which is the proper name of the 
Nile ; but where the terms, gam and ycor, are both use<l in the same 
passage, there can be little doubt that gam denotes ‘the sea,* and g€nf\ 
‘the Nile.’ There being access to Alexandria from the Nile by the 
canal, and it being also situate on the sen, are good grounds for con- 
necting that passage with Alexandria. The expression “ and her wall 
is from the sea,” supports this position, for according to Manctho, in 
Josephus,t a wall had been built by one of the Egyptian kings to re- 
press the aggressions of the Phoenician pastoi*s, who had been long 
settled in Egypt, and had grown very numerous. Indeed, 'in one of the 
maps of Egypt to illustrate the military operations of Buonaparte, the 
remains of some vast wall arc indicated, extending from Cairo, in a 
north-easterly direction, towards the mouth of tlie most eastern branch 
of the Nile, to Tineh, near the ancient Pelusium and the Sihor, a dis- 
tance of 130 English miles. This is called “the wall of Sesostris,” and 
it is lengthened by another wall reaching into the sea at the rampart of 
Chabria8.j; The name No~Amm we often find in hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions given in letters nearly the same as those used for it in the 
Bible, and which hieroglyphics imply ‘ The Good House,’ or the 
‘ Splendid Dwelling ’ of him who is the leader or protector of men : 
very difierent from ^ The Portion of Land allotted to Amon.’ It is true 

* N«liuin, ch. tii. v. R. t Contra Apion,, lib. i. 

4 See VftCei’ '* Rctiiiitkf on the Hi*iory of Ancient Egypt.'* 
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that we find this name on the monuments of Thebes ; but the same 
may bo found in numerous inscriptions elsewhere, wherever the terms 
‘‘ house ” or ‘‘ temple of God ” is meant. And it is likely tliat the pre- 
cursor of the Macedonian conqueror in this country, Nebuchadnezzar, 
here dedicated a temple to the deity he worshipped, which might have 
been the same as that worshipped by the natives. There seems, then, 
no reason to doubt that Alexandria, in its original state, bore the name 
of Nb-AinoHy and only received its modern one on its aci^uisition by 
Alexander, and that, after his decease, the original name was revived 
for a time ; for at this day it is used by the Israelites in Kgypt when- 
ever they have occasion to mention the city in any documents of 
importance. 

In my passage from Adfeh to Cairo, I was delighted with the pic- 
turesque scenery on the banks of the majestic river, clothed with ver- 
dure, and studded w'ith lofty palm trees. 

As soon as 1 had reached Cairo, where I prepared to n\ake a stay of 
four montlis, I hastened, like all other travellers in this region, to visit 
the pyramids of Gizch. 

I started an hour or two after midnight, taking with me food suffi- 
cient for thret* days, some wax candles, and a gun. The English consul. 
Dr. Walne, had furnishetl me with a letter to the late Mr. E. J. Andrews, 
then employe*! in taking drawings of the pyramids for Col. Vyse, He 
had one of the kings* tombs put in order for me, wherein I might sleep at 
night and study during the day; it was provided with a bedstea*!, table, 
chairs, and every article necessary for comfort. Mr. Andrews had ano- 
ther tomb adjacent to mine fitted uji ns a little drawing-room, since he 
preferred sleeping in the open air. The first night, although I lay upon 
a comfortable bed, the i<Iea that I was reposing in a torn!) in the Lybian 
desert, at the f*)ot of the pyramids, produceil an indefinable sensation 
which completely banished sleep, and I was jwesently attacked by the 
musi]uitoes, which would have prevented me from closing my eyes had 
I been ever so inclined to sleep. Ever since my landing in Alexandrui, 
1 had been miserably torineiited by these insects, and my body had been 
constantly eovereil with “blains of the Nile.’* 

At daybreak, my frieinl eamc into my apartment. The sun, appear- 
ing to rise majestically from out of the Nile, shed a flood of glorious 
light on the summits of the jjyrainids. Three Arab girls, with water- 
pots, were cooling the arid saml near our habitation. There was some- 
thing so impressive in this scene, that I stood for some time contemplat- 
ing it, I was awakened from this reverie by Mr. Andrews, who sum- 
moned me to a breakfast of Arab bread, toasted, wdth butter, coftee, tea, 
eggs, and dates of Gizeh, which I relished more than any breakfast in 
my life before. I could scarcely believe that I was now realizing that 
object for which I ha<l yearned for years, and actually in the presence 
of the pyramids. 

After smoking a pipe and taking some more coffee — a necessary pre- 
liminary in this country — we started for the pyramids, mounted upon 
asses. On arriving at the base of the great pyramid, my astonishment at 
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its immensity made me silent. We entered it ; in one of the upper 
rooms I copied the hieroglyphics which denote the name of Saouphis, 
the same monarch who is commonly known as Clieops. This day was 
occupied in examining the interior of the pyramid. The ensuing 
morning, wc proceeded to ascend tlio siiininit. The trepidation with 
wdiich 1 at first contemplated tJiis undertaking subsided as 1 approached 
it. The stones are large, some of them so much so tliat you must make 
four or live steps from tlie outer edge to the next stone upwards. Thus 
tile ascent is gradual, and it was only on looking back that .1 perceived 
the progress 1 was making. The magnificent prospect from the summit 
has been often described. Wo could \valk al)Out perfectly at our ease 
on this elevated terrace. 

The two following days we examined the second and third pyramids, 
inspected several tombs, and took a general view of the cemetery ; I 
then returned to Cairo. Here I passed two months, applying myself 
to my studies in Arabic, Persic, Turkish, and Egyptian. 

Occasionally I made excursions in the environs of Cairo, and once 1 
joined the English consul in a visit to the ruins of Memphis. The 
colossal statue of Rhainses 111. excited my admiration. U is now the 
property of the Ehiglish. I here made tlie acquaintance of I'rince 
Pucklcr Muskau, wlio was on his return from Upper Egypt. 

Finding that, in two months, I could converse freely in Aral>ic, 1 
began to meditate an excursion into Upper E^gy i>t. Pruice Puckler 
Muskau endeavoured to persuade me to ascend the riv«r as far as 
Merolb and I should have done so if Dr. llolroyd, on his arrival from 
Sennaar, had not assured me tliat I iniglit suffer severe piivations if 1 
w'cre not provided with extensive and various resources. 

After another visit to the j»yramids, wdiere I sj)ent a few days with 
Mr. Andrews, copying inscriptions and hieroglyj)hics, I made prepara- 
tions for my journey, and agreeably to the advice I receive*!, assumed 
the costume of a Turk, with pistols, sword, ami a coor/W^’, or whip, 
made of hippopotamus lihle. Dr. llolroyd assuring me that such an im- 
plement was considered in E^gypt as an emblem of great authority. I 
then engaged a canjea^ or ])oat, the crew of which consisted of five 
Nubians, besides two 1 had engaged to take to Assouan. I embarked on 
the 15th November. 

It is needless to relate what most travellers experience, the bad faith 
of the raisy or master of the boat, and the mutinous disposition of the 
crew, which compelled me to employ the coorhadjy much against my 
inclination. On the 4th December, 1 found myself abreast of Assouan, 
where I quitted the boat for a time, tlie trip to Philoe, a ride of two 
hours and a lialf, being performed on camels. 

The black rocks scattered here and there in the desert which is 
crossed have incriptions rudely carved upon them by visitors to the 
island of Philoe in ancient times. Many of them, which are in hiero- 
glyphics, refer to kings, and these are of the cliaractcr denominated hy 
the Greeks wpoirKwhyarUf * religious homage.’ They belong to the re- 
motest ages, and some are very legible. 
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On arriving at Philoe, which is called by the natives Gesiret el Birhc, 
or ‘ Island of the Temple,’ I was soon surrounded by the inhabitants, 
who took charge of my luggage, anJ disposed it near the river, in a 
situation conveikieiit for its re-shipment when my boatapproachc<l. The 
first view of the island, helield as it was at sunset, the rays darting 
through tlie stately temple at llathor, was delightful. But the night 
was cold, and being unprovided with wann clothing, I suffered much. 
Next morning, after visiting the cataract, I crossed the river to the 
island so famed for the temples of Osiris and Isis. The remains of some 
of these sanctuaries ])rovc how splendid they must have been ; some of 
the columns, yet entire, exhibit lines of green and blue, and others as 
vivid as if painted yesterday. 

Resuming my voyagi*, 1 reached Derr, the capital of Nubia, on the 
14th Deccinhor, and after many contentions with my we got to 
Wady Khalfa, where great was my joy at being able to cast off the rain 
and the crew together. My luggage was soon ])repared for conveyance 
over the desert, hut the two hajins (dromedaries) promised by the 
cashef of Semi Gharhy <lid not make their aj>])earan(*e, and I was con- 
siMjuently compelled to make a fresh bargain with the cashef of Wady 
Khalfa, who undertook to furnish three hajins and a donkey. 1 
now set in order my little troop for the Journey over the desert to 
Samneh. 

Of the luggage which 1 resolved to take with me 1 made two camel- 
loads ; one of the dromedaries I reserved for mt own riding, and tlie 
ass was appropriated to my servant. The whole village congregated 
around us when we were about to si*t forth, all apparently actuated by 
a friendly desire to render assistance. But, though dwelling in the 
midst of deserts, they evinced a singular awkwardness in loading the 
ordinary beasts of burthen : even my own special retainers were by no 
means adejds, ami by bustling about myself, scolding one and hel]ung 
another, 1 at length succeeded in arranging matters. The night, when 
we c«)mmenced our march, was moonlight, and many of the Nubian 
villagers accompanied us some distance, very good-naturedly bestowing 
their Inshalla^ rsstilam upon us. 

We soon emerged from the village u]>on the desert ; our rashkly or 
guide, taking tin* lead over the trackless space that presented itself with 
as much confidence, and as much accuracy, as a coachman drives his 
vehicle through the streets of London or Paris. He was wrapped in a 
large sheet, which gave him the appearaiK*e of a living mummy, and his 
silence (for he seldom opeiUMl his lips) sustained the illusion. The two 
Nubians and my servant had fallen asleep, and a profound silence 
reigned throughout this vast exjianse of desolation, which afforded me 
the opportunity of indulging in grateful meditation, from which 1 was 
roused by perceiving that my cmrlmdj lunl fallen off the saddle, 'fliis 
being an imlispensable article, 1 directed the rashid to return in search 
of it, whilst we went on. We soon lost sight of him, and the moon 
becoming obscured, I was in great apprehension lest we should miss the 
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guide. He returned, however, in about half an hour, but without the 
cooriHxdj. 

“The first resting-place was surrounded by thorn-bushes, of a species 
so singular as to raise the belief that they had sprung up in the desert at 
the Almighty’s express command for the service of the weary pilgrim. 
They present the phenomenon of being fresh, moist, and green in one 
part, whilst the- other is dry, parched, and crisp ; so that the green 
boughs afford food for beasts, and the other fuel for a brisk fire, which 
was necessary to warm our benumbed limbs and coffee for our break- 
fast. Though the thorns upon these bushes are so very hard and sharp 
that they pierced a thick-soled shoe, the camels devoured them with 
avidity. 

Having become accustomed to the motion of a dromedary, 1 re-com- 
menced the march with exhilirated spirits, solacing myself with the 
never-failing pipe. The desert appeared marked by immense masses 
of black rock, which made the road so rugged that portions of the 
camels’ loads fell off, and some articles, rolling down iigly-looking 
ravines, >vere lost. The heat and glare at midday were gn-at ; but my 
eyes were protected by gauze spectacles, and my head was shrouded in 
a large turban. 

We halted the next night at a wild, unsheltered spot. Upon waking 
in the morning, a party of N ubians passed us, going in a contrary direction 
to Wady Khalfa. They were anned with large, extraordinary-looking 
swords, made at Doiigbla, which they used as walking-sticks, and had 
no dress but a slight cincture. J ust before sunset this day, we arrived 
at Samneh, which, as far as I could see, scarcely differed from any other 
part of the desert, I proceeded to the river, to lo«)k for the fnrbe^ or 
temple, and it filled me with melancholy to perceive not a living crea- 
ture, or the sign of a human habitation. 'Sly Nubian attendant, by a 
loud call, attracted a black man to us, who emerged from behind some 
rocks, like an apparition. He was entirely naked, except a small squan? 
piece of doth tied round his loins, his head being uncovered. He con- 
sented to he my guide to the temple. On our way we were joined by ano- 
ther black man, who was sitting half-buried in the sand, eating locusts, 
with the same sort of relisli 'which an alderman of London might 
exhibit in feasting upon turtle. Our course lay over large hills of 
sand, in which I frequently sank half-way up my body. At length, 
we came to a large brick enclosure, on the level summit of a high rock, 
on an angle facing the north ; within it I perceived an etlifice 
almost hidden in sand, to remove which 1 employed the two black 
strangers, desiring them to get as many other men as they could 
procure. 

I now considered how I should get across the river next morning, 
as another antiquity lay on the opposite bank. One of the blacks 
assured me that a‘ friend of his had a boat, and would convey 
me acrosB. 1 accordingly rose early (finding my tent, though well 
secured, half covered with sand), but, after waiting a full hour, saw 
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no boat. Growing impatient^ I sought for my black friends, and found, 
to my great surprise, one sleeping on the sand, and the other quietly 
eating locusts. Upon inquiring about the boat, this man said, shall 
make it !” Surprised that a boat, which I had expected to be ready for my 
conveyance, had yet to be constructed, I expostulated, and finding that 
soothing, persuasive words made the man insolent, 1 changed my tone, 
and first touching my pistol and then lifting a stick, I said, Let the 
boat be got ready without delay.” He submissively replied, “Directly,” 
and ran calling upon some one to assist him. Finding no l>oat 
make its appearance, 1 went again in search of the boat-))romi8er, and 
ascending an eminence, 1 came upon a little hut, partly hidden by pro- 
jecting rocks. A straw mat lay before the entrance, or rather aperture, 
formed by a pile of large rough stones. I entered this hut, which 1 
found deserted recently, for over a small heap of Imrning straw was a 
pan with locusts in it frying. With the exception of a straw mat, the 
room contained no furniture. I called, and at length a female, the 
wife of my black acquaintance, presented herself, trembling. I dis- 
pelled her alarm by telling her 1 intended no harm to her or her hus- 
band ; that 1 only wanted the 1>oat. My servant, arriving, spread my 
mat on the floor, and I smoked my pipe, whilst in conversation with 
the Nubian. She soon liecamc familiar, and presently unloosed from 
her neck a large handkerchief, containing a quantity of live locusts, 
which she proceeded to fry in the jmn. Though her apparel was very 
scanty, her head was adorned with a profusion of curls, very closely 
laid ; her features were not unpleasing. Whilst I conversed with her, 
I noticed that her fugitive husband was peeping through an aperture 
in the hut, listening eagerly to what was said. Presently, the other 
black man arrived with the intelligence that the boat was almost ready, 
and at length I was conducted to the river side. 

Upon arriving at the place of embarkation, what was my surprise 
and alarm at beholding, not a boat, but a few rough logs of palm-tree 
wood, lashed temporarily together! Overcoming my reluctance to 
trust my life to this frail machine, 1 at length got into it ; the two men 
jumped into the river, and, swimming themselves, propelled the raft to 
the opposite bank, half my body being immersed in the stream during 
the transit. When we landed, the two swimmers threw themselves on 
the sand, and rolled in it so as to cover their bodies with it, advising 
me to do the same, as a remedy against the bad effects of the cold 
water. 
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A German newspaper, the Gazette of Cologne^ contains the fol- 
lowing comniunication from Trieste 

Our last letters from China announce, that the English are seriously 
occupied with a plan for opening the ports of Japan to their commerce. 
Up to the present moment, only tlie Dutch and Chinese had a limited 
authority to enter the port of Nangasaki, and the Dutch are even less 
favoured thau the Chinese. British commerce is carried on only through 
the medium of Chinese traders. Some Englishmen have lately dis- 
guised themselves as Chinese, and travelled with the others — an attempt 
which, if discovered, would cost them their lives. The English Go- 
vernment have made several ettbrts to induce the Emperor of Japan to 
grant British merchants permission to carr3'’on a direct trade, and Capt. 
Belcher has received orders to proceed, with a siifhcient force, and make 
an hydrographic survey of the coasts of the empire of Japan. It is pos- 
sible that a conflict may take place between the English and the Japa- 
nese. It is a vital question for Eiiglaml. 

How much of this anuouncement may be true, and how much 
conjectural, it is not of much consequence to inquire. No jierson 
who pays any attention to the ordinary and natural course of events, 
and who is but slightly imbued with a knowledge of the commer- 
cial history of England, can doiiht tliat the opening of an inter- 
course bet'weeu this country and Japan must be one of the conse- 
quences of our having establishe<l, by force, a footing upon the 
shores of China. The mighty empire last named, into which, by 
the access to five ports in its chief maritime provinces, we have 
secured avenues for our trade, is extensive enough to satisfy the 
utmost demands of our merchants; hut Japan, though much smaller, 
is inhabited by a people, perhaps, more advanced in arts and civili- 
zation than the Chinese, and in a fitter state to form advantageous 
commercial relations with us, if they arc disposed to do so. It 
will be, therefore, impossible to prevent mercantile enterprise, in 
conjunction with legitimate curiosity and a desire for knowledge, 
from seeking an intercourse with Japan ; and it is important to de- 
vise beforehand the best means of regulating such attempts, in order 
that they may be accompanied with as little evil as j)Ossiblc. 

Few are ignorant that the Japanese Government is more averse 
to intercourse with other nations than that of Ciiina ; that the Chi- 
nese themselves have only a limited permission of resort to Japan, 
and that the Dutch, whose admission to the port of Nangasaki is 
allowed under very |)eculiar circuinstances, are rigidly confined to 
that port, where they are treated as if they were in a lazaretto. 
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The resources of the islands, and the ingenuity of the people, supply 
the wants which even a certain degree of refinement has created 
amongst them, and as they are yet ignorant of those doctrines of 
political economy and of free-trade, which have made our own 
labouring population so happy and contented, the Japanese seem to 
prefer living as one separate family to being admitted into the great 
society of mankind. 

The antipathy of the Japanese authorities to intci’course with 
foreigners, and especially with Christians, is not founded upon the 
same principle as that of the Chinese government, namely, institu- 
tions and the law of custom, — though custom is a greater tyrant in 
Japan than in China, — but it results from experience of its danger. 
The political convulsion produced by the Portuguese, by their intro- 
duction of Christianity into the islands, Av<as the cause of the jea- 
lous prohibitory code, which is scarcely two centuries old. Its 
.strength, however, has been tested by many unsuccessful efforts 
iim<le by various nations to procure even an abatement of its 
rigour. The Americans astutely availed themselves of the war 
between this country and Holland, at the close of the hist century, to 
endeavour to introduce their vessels iis carriers for the Dutch ; but 
the <lesign was discovereil and defeated. In later years, the Rus- 
sians have nnwle repcatcil attempts, employing force a.s well as 
diplomacy, but they have erjually failed. Later still, the English, 
commencing their intercourse as succe.s.sors of the Dutch at Java 
(then a British depmidency), and therefore the virtual proprietors 
of the factory at Xangasaki, maile the utmost exertions to establish 
a tnule with Japan, but in vain. Even a recent visit, in 1837, by 
the American ship Morrisiw^ conveying some Japanese sailors who 
Inul been sliij)wrecked on the coast of China, afforded only further 
eviilonce of the inflexihlc <lctcrmination <if the Japanese Govern- 
ment not to modify their laws of exclusion in favour of foreigners 
humanely bringing home subjects of Jajian who bad l>ecn cast by 
the elements upon their hospitality. In the accounts of this visit 
which have been piiblislieil by Dr. Parker and Air. AVilliams, the 
former condemns the conduct of the Japanese in the severest terms, 
declaring that they are “ obnoxious to the law of nations," which 
EuropGams and Americans are so foinl of (pioting for their own pur- 
poses, and that “ the good of mankind may imperiously demand 
the iiitcrfcrenco of civilized iiatidkis.” Air. Williams, however, 
palliates, if not justifies, the Japanese by referring to the conduct 
of whalers, which frec^uent the eastern coasts of Nipon and Yedo, 
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lUid to the probability of their having been mistaken for some of 
those marauders.'* 

The hostile feeling of the Japanese towards the English nation 
has been aggravated by some incautious proceedings on our part. 
In the year 1808, H.M.S. Phaeton^ Captain Pellew, whilst cruising 
against the Dutch traders to Japan, entered the bay of Naiigasaki. 
As the ship had Dutch colours flying, the Dutch officials proceeded 
towards her, and were seized, forced on l>oard, and detained as 
prisoners. The governor of the province, who was responsible for 
the safety of the members of the Dutch factory, was highly exaspe- 
rated, and his anger suffered no diminution when the Phaeton made 
her way, unpilotcd, into the harbour, and the people exclaimed 
that she was bearing down u|M)n Dezima. Meanwhile, a note was 
received from one of the captives, stating that the vessel was Eng- 
lish, and that she wanted w*ooil and water. The governor had des- 
patched orders for collecting a force to capture tlie audacious 
foreigners, and he supplied the vessel with small quantities of wood 
and water, in hopes of detaining her. The troops at the stations, it 
appeared, were not on the alert, and before they had assembled in 
sufficient force, the Phaeton sailed out of the harbour, us she hud 
sailed in, unpiloted, having previously liberated the Dutchmen. 
The result of this occurrence was such as (according to I)r. Sicbold) 
to excite a fierce hatred of England in the minds of the Japanese. 
The governor of Nangasaki, conscious that he had, unintentionally, 
disobeyed orders in allowing the intrusive vessel to escujx?, and 
feeling that he had been negligent in not knowing the state of his 
coast-guard posts, imme<liately assembled his family and household, 
and in their presence ripped himself up. The commanders of the 
posts followed his example, and the prince of Fizen, the viceroy of 
the province, though then compulsorily resident at Yedo, was 
punished with imprisonment (because the officers he had left in 
charge had misconducted themselves), and was compelled to pay to 
the family of the late governor of Nangasaki a pension of £2,850. 
This anecdote will illustrate the severity with which the non-inter- 
course system is enforced. The story is still current in Japan, with 
exaggerations (native or Dutch) of the proceedings of Capt. Pellew, 
who is reported to have demanded a supply of bullocks, and to have 
threatened to hang his Dutch prisoners in case of refusal. 

It is evident, therefore, that attempts to establish an intercourse 
between the British and the Japanese, though they are inevitable, 
will encounter serious obstacles, and it may be well to consider 
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whether, instead of leaving the matter to chance, it be not desirable 
for the Government (in diplomatic language) te undertake the initi- 
ative, and endeavour, by negotiation at least, to make the Japanese 
govcmmcnt aware of the precise nature of the object sought, and to 
warn them of the attempts that will bo made to visit their shores, 
and the parties who will make them. The Japanese are reported to 
be a kind-hearted, courteous, and hospitable people ; their present 
attitude of hostility and defiance may proceed from causes of which 
wo have no present knowledge. Very high-wrought descriptions 
have been published of their rudeness, violence, and inhospitality to- 
wards vessels visiting their coasts ; but we have no means of know- 
ing whether this behaviour be not a retaliation of the buccaneering 
conduct of whalers and free traders, who, speaking the language of 
England, may be coufoun<lcd with the countrymen of Capt. Pellew. 

There was an GS|>ecial retison why the Japanese should have been 
cautious in communicating with the Morrison. We learn from a 
report nia<le by Mr. Gutzlaft’,* who was on board, that the empire, 
which lijid enjoyed political tranquillity for two centuries, was then 
suffering under the horrors of a civil war. In August, 1836, a dread- 
ful tempest, which laste4l with unabated fury for ten days, had 
destroyed the greater part of the crops ; a famine was the conse- 
quence, which rose to such a height that the rabble at Osaha, the 
princi]Kil cmjiorium of the empire, rose upon the corn-merchants, 
and plundered or destroyed the magazines. The Government, in 
order to (juell the insurrection, attsicke<l the starving ])eople, wdio, 
driven by hunger to despt' ration, rcsiste*!, and tho whole city, se- 
coml only to Yedo, became a prey to the flames. In the capital 
itself, the inhabitants had risen against the imperial troops, and 
the city w'lis at that very time a scene of confusion and bloodshed. 
The v:i8sals ceiised to send grain to ^'edo ; the [>rospects of the 
existing harvest were discouniging, and the interior of the empire 
was in fiict in a state (»f almost <lisorganization. Tho visitors were 
not a(!({uaintcd with those f;wts till after they hail left the island, 
ami it is curious to observe the con.struction which Mr. Gutz- 
laff puts upon a proceeding wdiich may have had its rise in prudent 
precaution, to prevent the addition of further calamities to those 
which afflicted the empire, lie observes : — 

Conscious of having given no cause* for provocation, we w^erc the 
more ustonislicd at the unprecedented net of aggression upon defenceless 
foreigners. In all expeditions on record, some officer had visited the foreign 
ship and supplied her provisions ; but here, notwitlistanding our earnest 

* C*orrcs*pondcnce rclalinf; lo China, prcscnicd lorailiamcnt. UUO; |>.223. 
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entreaties, no understanding took place. We suppose this, therefore, to 
be a new law, according to which barbarians are to be treatedf If such, 
however, be the case, the exclusive system of this government is at its 
climax — ^where it ought to receive a check. They will neither care 
whether a ship is in distress, or whether there are some wrecked seamen 
in a boat, but endeavour to take away their lives, if this can be effected. 
As many of our whalers cruize about this coast for several months of 
the year, this must occasionally happen, and it is very mournful to 
think, that men who hasten to those shores, in or<lcr to save their lives, 
should expose themselves to tlie danger of being killed by their fellow- 
men. If they could treat us so barbarously when they had ocular 
proof that we had divested ourselves of the means of injuring them, and 
came with friendly intentions, how will they treat suspected foreigners? 
Whatever may be the politics of this rechmee country, its rulers must 
be constrained to pay regard to the law of nations, and not to treat all 
the remainder of mankind as enemies. 

To sum up the total of our experience in regard to this country, we 
ought to give full credit to the frankness and friendliness of the natives: 
they are people who would oblige foreigners to any extent. The Japa- 
nese coasting commerce is very extensive ; the resources of this country 
are very large, and the inhabitants fully as industrious as the Chinese. 
The government is the only check to improvement, and the insurmount- 
able bar to foreign intercourse. 

If the spirit and sentiments exhibited in this demi-official docu- 
ment influence the individuals w^ho wnll, with the facilities afforded 
by our recent successes in Chiniv, endeavour to force an intercourse 
with Japan, the coiiseqiieiices may be easily foreseen. The stain 
fixed upon our war with China will never he removed, he the bene- 
ficial results to both nations in future ever so great ; let us, there- 
fore, be most vigilant in preventing similar acts of injustice in 



The course wdiich matters will take, if left without the interposi- 
tion of the Government, is this. A vessel, belonging to some 
English traders, manned with a determined crew, will 2>roeecd to a 
port in Japan, and request civilly permission to trmle. This will 
be refused. The request will be reiterated, jirubably with a studied 
avoidance, at first, of any offciisiveness of language or demeanour. 
Importunity will provoke the authorities to require tliat the vessel 
shall leave the coast, and the cloth batteries will be prepared to 
enforce obedience to the mandate. A shot, fired with more pre- 
cision than usual, may strike the English ship, an<l kill or wound 
an English sailor. The law of nations — a law which the Japanese 
never heard of, and are no parties to—will then he invoked, and, 
under its convenient construction, the crews land and ravage the 
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country. lioud clamour arises against the treacherous Japanese ; an 
appeal is made to a Queen’s cruiser, the commander of which, a man 
of coolness and judgment, strives to mediate and reconcile the par- 
ties; but the Japanese will not “listen to reason they fire at her 
Majesty’s ship, and her commander, seeing his flag insulted, has no 
alternative, and takes part in the hostilities. Sepresentations are 
made to her Majesty's Government, and the Ministers advise the 
Queen to issue a declaration of war against Japan, and, after 
much slaughter, and the “ripping up” of all the governors and 
chief officers at the scene of hostilities, the war is terminated by the 
cession of some convenient ports, and in fact the subjection of the 
little empire. 

When such an event lias liap|X5ned, many honest men endeavour 
to make the best of it, and although wishing it had not occurred, 
smother their feelings, and try to jiersiiade themselves that the Ja- 
panese were in the wrong, “ according to the law of nations,” or at 
all events that we were not “ much ” to blame. Tlioy console them- 
selves witli thinking that good may spring from evil, and that 
Christianity as well as commerce, missionaries as well as merchants, 
may tlierchy gain an inlet into the empire. Hut this is a mode of 
attaining the end which we hofie every goo<l man would avoid if he 
could, and it is only by looking forward, and calculating the pro- 
bable current of events, that it can beavoideil. AVe are advocates for 
the diffusion of knowledge, which ought to make men wiser; for the 
extension of commerce, the cud of which is to make men happier ; 
and for the sjiroad of our religion, which must make men better ; but 
we are far from desiring that the march of cither should be over the 
slaughtered natives of the country into which they are introduced, 
ignorant and perverse though they may seem to be ; that the mild 
reign of Christianity should be harbingered, as it too often has been, 
by w'ar and bloodshed. This must, however, be the consequence of 
leaving individuals to act upon their own impulses, when the 
governing impulse is self-interest. 

The me:isure wc suggest, — the only inesisure that can anticipate 
and counteract the calamities wc foresee, — is an embassy or mission 
to Japan, preceded by some preliminary intercourse with its govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Chinese, whoso feelings are at 
present well incliaed towards us, and who would not be likely to 
cnterUiin any jealousy of our communication with a nation which is 
not, and never was, a tributary of China. The obstacles in the 
way of such a mission ar© far less serious than have been expe- 
rienced in our ( liinese enihassies. The exclusive policy of Japan is 
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the fruit, as we have before said, not of any maxims of government, 
or of social rules ; but of the experience she has had of the political 
evils introduced by foxeigners, and especially those belonging to 
Christian nations. Her antipathy is more reasonable than that of the 
Chinese, who cut short all argument upon the subject by such is 
our law," ita lex ecripta esL The antipathy, therefore, being more 
reasonable, is more easily assailable by reason, whilst force and co* 
ercion would tend to convince fhem of its justness rather than of its 
absurdity. The Japanese |;overninent cherishes none of that con- 
tempt for the mercantile character, which has been at the bottom of 
all our misunderstandings with the Chinese. The court of Yedo is 
so little averse to the presence of European merchants at the capital, 
that it requires the Dutch to pay a visit of ceremony thither every 
year. In short, there seems nothing to prevent the success of a 
mission properly managed, if tlie Japanese can l>c made thoroughly 
to understand that we have no design upon their religion or upon 
their government ; that w'e desire commerce, and not oonqiiest. 

The measure suggested is of importance in another view. The 
victory we have gained over the prejudices of the Chinese luis in- 
spired other nations, who, whilst the British were engaged in a 
hazardous, uncertain, and expensive contest, stood calmly looking 
on, to avail themselves of its moral oftbet in pushiag their com- 
merce and relations in the China seas, and it is understood that 
some diplomatic experiment is in prej)aration by a ('bristian state, 
with a view of obtaining a particij)ation with the Dutch in the trade 
with Japan. It W'ould, perhaps, be politic to wait the result of 
this experiment, that is, to imitate the safe course which other 
nations have pursued in relation to the Chinese war; but it is be- 
neath the dignity of England to follow in the wake of any other 
power, and it is to be recollected that the English labour under an 
ill-opinion on the part of the Japanese, wdiich, if not reinove<l, will 
place us in a very disadvantageous position in any negotiations with 
their government in which another power should take Ihe leatl. Ho 
much is known of the manners of the Japanese, and of the diplomatic 
forms and proceedings of their court, from the pa])crs published 
in this Journal, in 183.9 and 1840,'* that there could Ihj no diffi- 
culty in managing such a mission. Good Japanese linguists may 
now be found amongst the Eiirojicans in China, a^d we are informed 
that the English language is not unknown in Japan. 

♦ hafebeen winibllshcdi though, to oltmyt, without any acknow. 

IcdfBiant of tht work hi which they flnt appeared, 
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By Captain BfeLixw, « 

CHAPTER Xlll. 

After the breaking up of General Donkin’s division, we ultimately 
joined a large force coiJiiiian<led by Brigadier Knox, which had formed 
a portion of the reserve under that distinguished old veteran. Sir David 
Ochterlony, hut had in the interim a good deal of knocking about, both in 
wings and detachments, A little before the first-mentioned event took 
place, I was detacher!, with two companies and some irregular horse, 
to escort treasure to Kotah, on the Chum1)ul, where we were met and 
relieved by a j)arty from one of the armies to the south of that river. 

I'he commandant of the treasure escort was our lieutenant of greiia- 
iliers, whom I shall call IMucksly, a fine stout, strapping six-foot fel- 
low, long since gt)ne from this transitory world. IMucksly was the son 
of a geiitleman-faiTiuT, and I rather think from Yorkshire, or “there 
awa’,” and his tastes ami pursuits were almost exclusively in the horse 
and dog line, though he was also a capital shot. No man cinild cut a 
terrier’s ears and tail in a more “varment” style than IMucksly ; and 
as for trimming a nag, ami making the least or the most of him, 
according to circumstances, and in the like o])erations, he certainly 
shone unrivalle<U In all <iuestions of ei|nme pedigree — who won or lost 
on such an occasion, what so-and-so was “ out of,” with other mat- 
ters connected with the kennel or the turf — his dictum was all but con- 
clusive. In my mind’s eye, 1 now see him, with his broail shoulders, 
llen-ulean arm, and llorid, manly, Knglish face, trying the strength 
of some nag’s ve rtebra' ami loins by pressing thereon the full weight of 
his brawny chest ; <»r amm, before judgment, passing his hand most scien- 
tifically down the back sinews and pasterns, or prying into the aniinars 
tnoutli. 

Honest, good-hrarte<l Plucksly, thou wast to he trusted in any thing 
but a horse, and thou madest the most of tliy “ one talent,” which is 
more than can he sai<l for all of us ; hut thou art gone since that, with 
half an army-list besides, who are now, for all that is known of them, 
as tliongh they had never l)eon ! Thus, on the shore of Time, breaks 
each successive wave of humanity — a roar, a splash, a little foam, and 
a few scattered wrecks, and it subsides and is gone, and jocundly rides 
on another and another from the boundless ocean of the Future, in like 
manner to break and disapj>enr. Flesh and blood can’t always stand 
120" of Fahrenheit, though skin and hone perhaps may. Poor Plucksly, 
as Mr. Dennis Brulgruddery says, “just died one day,” though 1 firmly 
believe that, in “canny” Yorkshire, t)r other congenial locality, his 
stamina woiild have carried, him on to fourscore. Your plethoric and 
rudely healthy j^oople in IftdU are so much Imman tinder, in continual 
jeopardy, with alcoholized blood circulating in their veins, and border- 
ing on a state of “spontaneous combustion a spark of disease throws 
V 01 ..III.N 0 .I.';. 2 K 
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them into a blaze^ which expires full oft hut with existence ; hence the 
absolute necessity of moderation in the pleasures of the table, to an 
excessive indulgence in which I verily believe, from what I liave seen 
and heard, at least full half of the untimely deaths are ascribable. 
Englishmen should learn more readily than they do the habit of adap- 
tation, and be w'illiiig to admit that port, beef, and strong beer may 
sometimes rank with the “i)artial evil,” rather than the ^‘universal 
Ufood.” When I recall to mind the excesses T have witnessed in past 
times, and in which I have participated, though by nature inclinetl to 
temj)erance, and the subsequent headaches and nausea, fevers and cab)- 
ineli/angs,* “ chaur goalee raht do gotdee fndjer^^ and think that that 
sort of thing, in nowise essential to decent mirth and rational enjoy- 
ment, had till recently been going on without interruption from tlio 
time of that splendid dninkanl, Alexander the ( Jreat, down to the 10th 
century, I am almost inclined to think that Mous. Boileau docs not hit 
too hard wlien he says, 

De tons les anwiaux qui s'elh'ent dans Vair. 

Qui marchent sur la (erre, ou naqent duns la mer, 

De Paris au Perou, du Japan jusfju*ii /?owc, 

Le plus sot animal d man avis e'est thomme. 

Of man, unsoftened, uncivilized, and unenlightened, a straB^er to books, 
destitute of reflection, and the creature of imi)ulsc ami mad excitement, 
this may certainly be affirmed with perfect truth. At tJ)e period to 
which I am referring, the officers in the Company’s service certainly 
belonged, on the whole, to a grade of society rather inferior to thosi» 
who have since sought a provision in it, and who, as is well known, 
are in general members of the most respectable families in Jhigland, 
The first-mentioned, however, were many grades higher in the social 
scale than the rough subjects from the ranks of Kuropean cor]>s, count- 
ing-houses and country ships, &c., who not unfrequently, in remoter 
times, and when the Honourable John was less of a prince and more of 
a merchant, found access to his employ. Some of tiu se old veterans 
still lingered on to my time, who, though in general “ rude of s[>eech” 
and uncultivated in mind, were nevertheless stout soldiers (for Mars, 
like Venus, disdains distinctions), and distinguished for many of those 
qualities, the display of which has raised the gallant Indian army to 
its present high pitch of efficiency and renown, IMucksly was one of 
the medium class, a fine specimen of the English yeoman’s son, lusty 
of limb, manly of face, and embrowned with rural sports and employ- 
ments — ^the beau ideal of the ** country blood not far above and dis- 
playing many of the leading characteristics of a class, essentially sound 
and good, and with whom the pleasantest recollections of many of us — 
the hayfield, the cottage, the village church, and the harvest-home— 
are associated, — the English rural population. 

But to resume. — This trip I enjoyed much : it is true, the hot winds 
from the desert had begun to be felt when we left camp with our trea- 

♦ Four pills— night two, do, morning. 
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sure ; but as a counterpoise to any little disadvantage of that sort, T found 
Lieutenant Plucksly a very indulgent commandant, who allowed me to 
iish and slioot, and do ])rctty much as I pleased. 

Just l)eforc we left the army, he read a letter from the general, or 
some one in authority, requesting him to give convoy to a missionary 
who was proceeding to (liizcrat, and to shew him all kindness and 
attention as far as wo were going on his route [i,e, to Kotah). Such a 
recpiest was tantamount to an order (not that there was any inclination 
to decline it on that account), and tlie missionary, in consequence, 
united his small marching establishment to ours. He was somewhat of 
an original, from the foot of the Caucasus, and liis father, he told us 
(the commander or pn)prietor of a trading vessel in the Persian Ciilf), 
had been killecl by the Joassmec pirates. After this, he i)assed through 
various vicissitudes of fortune, and ultimately found himself in Cal- 
cutta, where, or rather at Serainporc, be was converted from a state of 
scejdieism by the preaching of one of the missionaries, cither Dr.Ward 
or Dr. Marshman, I think he said. So great and permanent was the 
effect piYnluced in his views and inclinations by this change in his reli- 
gious sentiments, that he determined to devote his future life to the 
work of proselytizing the ‘Mieathen,” in which be was evidently en- 
gaged at the time we fell in with him. He was a rather stcnit-biiilt 
man, of the middle size, of a sallow com])lexion, and mild and bene- 
volent ex])ression of countenance. ’Tis hard to dive into men’s secret 
motives, sometimes hardly known to themselves, “ they come in such 
a questionable shape but I believe the zeal of the good “ padre,*’ as 
we called him, was perfectly genuine, and little, if at all, tainted by 
mere worldly considerations. His travelling eipiipage consisted of a 
diminutive tent, called a routy,” two trunks, a small camp-table, a 
charpoy, and a chair, the whole carried on a couple of camels. He rode 
on a tattoo, or pony ; jogging along on which, with his somewhat Sancho- 
Panzaish figure, and huge Sombrero hat [solah Uq)ee)y his a]>pearancc was 
not a little grotesque. The principal contents of his camel-trunks were 
religious tracts, in various languages of the East ; in many of which 
— IVrsian, Arabic, Hindoostanee, itc. — ^the ]>adre was a complete profi- 
cient. Jlesides these and other things, they contained sundry plates, 
dishi's, tea-cuj»s and saucers, calkMl by the missionary his “crockeries,” 
which were constantly meeting with some mishap. He usually' pre- 
ceded us on the march, for the purj>ose, if an oj)portunity offered, of 
preaching to the natives ais he went along; ami more than once we came 
upon him amidst a i»ietures<|ue grouj* of Kajpoots, haranguing them 
with apostolic fervour, tlu\y staring on him, open-mouthed, with that 
s|)eeies of astonishment which would be felt, doubtless, by a knot of 
our cfuintry bumj)kins, were a moollaji or byraggie suddenly to tum- 
ble in amongst them on a village green, and to hold forth respectively 
on the transcendant merits of the A*bmw, or the wonderful incarnations 
of Vishnu. Having preached and distributed his tracts, he would re- 
sume his journey', ami ultimately oin us at breakfast, where he had 
generally some little adventure to relate connected with his missionary 
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efforts, or some sad tale to tell of disasters which had befallen his 

crockeries” — a portion of his property on which he seemed (doubtless 
from the difficulty of obtaining such things in the wilds) to sot an ex- 
traordinary value. His camels were, truly, more than ordinarily 
addicted to genuflections, and several times came down in the rocky 
cross-roads, to the great distress of the worthy missionary and the da- 
mage of his ‘‘crockeries,” each successive diminution of which would 
elicit a very amusing Jeremiad in English, as much broken as the cups 
and saucers themselves, and which it was impossible to listen to with 
the requisite amount of composure. Though, however, very amusing, 
the missionary was a man eminently entitled to res])ei*t, having every 
appearance (and there is a truthfulness in the look, the voice, and the 
manner of some persons, not to be mistaken) of being really benevolent 
and sincere. Plucksly and I took a great liking to him, and gave him the 
best we had, and that “not grudgingly.” His thoughts were rational, 
and his conversation was instructive, for he had seen much of the ups 
an<l domis of life, though the medium of rather broken J^rnglish he em- 
ployed often imparted a dash of the ludicrous which did not intrinsi- 
cally belong to them ; ’twas the “ sage” in the garb of the “ drole,” or 
merry Andrew. I believe it to be next to impossible for any man, how- 
ever strong his sense and great his talents, to exj)ress himsidf in a lan- 
guage with which he is but imperfectly ac<|uainted, without exciting 
a sense of the ridiculous in his hearers, and very materially impairing 
the value of what he sfiys : so it was with the padre. For example, 1 
wa& one day speaking in his presence of the works of Voltaire, Gil>- 
bon, ike., when he exclaimed, very earnestly, “ Ah, my good young 
friend, don’t you read dis book ; doy are, belif me, de ‘ tigers in de 
shee])skins,’ ”* 

At Kotah, tlicn ruled by the celebrated Zaliin Singh — ^a w^rt of Indian 
mayor of the palace, and a very extraordinary man — we halted for 
some days, and found it a well-built and flourishing place, surrounded 
by strong walls and defences. Here we were visited by the rajah’s head 
pundit and a Mohammedan of his household, both attracted in a great 
measure by the report, which had got abroad, that we had an English 
priest with us in camp. It was, I conceive, the business of the first of 
these persons to supply the rajah with spiritual comfort and keep his 
conscience in good order, whilst the latter’s occupations were, I fancy, 
rather of an opposite tendency. This man — a voluble, forward fellow, 
rejoicing in the name of Cheragh Ally, or the ‘lamp of Ally,’ and- 
who catered for the rajah’s amusements — informed us that his master 
had a great taste for European science and inventions, and he under- 
stood that we made a number of wonderful things in our Belaat 
(‘country, Europe’), and amongst others SLdurheenyOT telescope, by 
means of which we could examine the bottom of seas and rivers ; 
one of these the rajah, he said, was most anxious to j>rocure, being 
curious to know what was going on amongst the fish and alligators at 
the bottom of the Chumbul. lie was very much astonished when I 
* Meaning •• wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 
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told him that such a ^hiss had never fallen under my cognizance or oh- 
servation. On tlic occasion of one of their visits, the missionary, the 
pundit, and Cheragh Ally, fell into a very earnest theological argu- 
ment, when the former, who knew far more of the respective religions 
of his opponents than they did themselves, and who was, moreover, it 
was clear, a practised luilemic and dialectician, contrived to " bother 
them entirely the pundit he soon i>eat to a dead stand-still, leaving 
him nothing more to say for himself than ^ kea burree hhat* (‘what 
profound words ! *) and the like ; whilst poor Clieragli Ally had his 
“lamp” of intelligence quite put out. 1 remember on this occasion, 
and whilst the two w’cre sitting in our tent, tliat the tiffin or luncheon 
w'as ])rought in, 14)011 which we begged the ]>a<lre to draw to the table 
and take some wine. As he complie<l with the invitation, and raised 
the glass to his lijis, both pundit and Cheragh Ally stared in astonish- 
ment, and incredulity was <lepicted 011 their countenances. At last, the 
latter, w'ho had somewhat recovered from his defeat, and thought this, 
])rol)ahly, a good opportunity for renewing the contest, put up his 
hands, in the usual Kastern manner, and begged to be allowed to ask a 
question. “Ask away,” said the missionary. “Well, then,” said he, 
“ is it really usual for holy men and jiriests in your country to drink 
wine?” “ Yes,” replied the missionary, with great readiness, “ it is ; iny 
religion tells me that it is not that which goeth in at the mouth which 
delileth a man, hut that which cometh out of it.” Any thing senten- 
tioiisly and strongly exjiressed, and above all a ([uotation, generally 
])aralyzes an Asiatic; so Cheragh Ally, after this, drew in his horns, 
and left the padre in posssesion of the field. 

Having transferred our treiisure to the relieving party, and taken 
leave of the padre — whom I never heard of more, but who T sincerely 
trust carried himself and the residue of his “crockeries” in sjifety to 
Cuzerat — we returned once more through the lloondee j)ass, an«l, re- 
tracing our steps across llaj})ootana, rejoined the Tullubmojoods. Even- 
tually w’e became united to llrigadier Knox’s force, consisting of several 
regiments, wdth cavalry, pioneers, and artillery ; and, if my memory 
does not deceive me, the Junction took j)lace at a towm called Soaph. 
Erom thence we marched to the large fortified tow’ii of Law’a, and w'hilst 
encamped helow^ it, a singular mishap befel us, the like of which, I 
w'ill venture to affirm, has seldom happened to an army before. 

’riio “rains” had set in, and it had been j)ouring heavily all the 
morning, when, towar<ls evening, the bund or embankment of a small 
lake, w'hich adjoined the wall of the towm, burst, owing to the in- 
creased pressure of the waters, augmented by the rains, carrying 
away a projecting 1)astion, and very nearly the tent of the superintend- 
ing surgeon, wdiich, with those of the brigadier and staff, were pitched 
on the embankment ; it poured dow'n into tlie camp, which occupied a 
far lower level, completely inundating the whole space. The officers 
of my corps had just finished dinner, and w'cre chatting over tlieir wdne 
and hook has in the mesH-tont, when the invading waters began to make 
their forcible entry. 1 believe that nunc of us were aware, till some 
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time afterwards, of the real cause, and rather attributed it immediately 
to the torrents which were falling outside. It began, however, to mount 
fast uj> the legs of the chairs, and after some uncomfortable attempts 
to double up on them, a general move was made to the mt‘ss-table, on 
the top of which, like a meiTy fraternity of tailors, we all sat cross- 
legged, smoking our pipes in this novel divan, and on the whole enjoy- 
ing the excitement resulting from the event, and the row and hublmb 
outside amongst soldiers and camp-followers flying, sauve qui peuty with 
kit and bundle, from the “general deluge.” Amidst the confusion, 
and whilst occupying my place on the table, I >vell remember my sir- 
dar-bcarer wading in with a most rueful aspect, and drijyping like the 
apotheosis of a river-god, to inform me that, in spite of all his etforts 
and tliose of the rest of my establishment, he feared it would be im- 
possible to save my valuables from a soaking, and that nothing short 
of some happy suggestion of master’s, the result of personal inspection, 
would be likely to avert the impending crisis. Alarmed at this intima- 
tion, I immediately slid off what had every' right to be considered a 
“ hospitable board,” and, hip-deep in water, '* waded outsiite of the tent- 
door, from whence, to my own tent, was some sixty or eighty yards. 
What a strange sight here opened upon my view ! Can 1 over forget 
it? The encampment of a small army actually standing in the middle 
of a brown and turbid lake, the rain pouring down, and the waters 
eddying along like the wintry overflow’ of an Knglish river, charged 
with drift-wood, grass, and here and there a rat, or s(»me suddenly dis- 
lodged reptile, swimming, as Paddy says in his “ drame,” for “ the bare 
life of him.” Having looked around on this dismal and dispiriting scene, 
and thought of Noah and the ark, I tlien, though there w’as certainly no 
absolute necessity for it (but for the good English reason of being able 
to say with ti*uth that I had done such a thing), sw’am from the mess- 
tent to my ow’n; on arriving there, I found things pretty much as 
my valet had described them— dogs shivering and looking the j)ictures 
of woe, and servants (more accustomed to basting than dripping) 
in an equally miserable plight ; the latter had placed iny camel-trunks 
on the top of my camp-table, and my cot above them again, finishing 
the whole off with a hat-box, giUhrce (bundle), chilluinchce, gun-case, 
&c. But I had scarcely entered, ere the body of water reached to the' 
edge of the table, upon w’hich that article rose buoyant from its legs, 
tilted over the w’hole superstructure, and in ten minutes I was enjoying 
the full benefit of the “ cold-w'ater system,” so that 1 had not a dry 
article in my possession. Our doctor — a very tall man, from the north 
of the Tweed, and possessed of all the foresight requisite to meet sxich 
emergencies — ^1)oa8ted of the only dry spot in our vicinity ; his tent 
occupied somewhat higher ground, and on observing that the waters 
were rising, he immediately set his hospital establishment — bearers, 
bildars^ &c. — ^to work with pickaxe and shovel, and in a short time 
threw up an embankment round his tent as high, nearly, as the top of 
the kanatUSy or walls. He was a kind-hearted and obliging man, and 
seemed to have much pleasure in giving us all shelter for the night. 
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Hiprglet^y-p'griledy was of course the order of things, and in so close a 
pack it was difficult to tell whom the heads, legs, and arms respectively 
belonged to ; however, wrappc*! up in our blankets, which, in spite of 
saturation, retained their warmth, w^e reposed pretty comfortably till 
morning, by whicli time the water had in a great measure drained off 
and subsided. A large (|uantity of ammunition was destroyed by the 
inundation, and for several days, during which we remained to repair 
damages, the whole camp looked like shipping on a gala day — such a 
fluttering of streamers was there ; such a universal drying of sheets, 
shirts, and clothing of every description, both native and Euro])ean. 
As for my camel-trunks, which I had trailed after me, like the fleet of 
Illefuscu, to the doctor’s tent, they exhibited, on being opened, a painful 
amalgam of pulpy hooks, linen stained by the dye of my red coats, 
with a few dark touches and shadings from my hoots, and so forth. 
However, a few days’ sun ])ut matters to rights, and, like time to grief, 
brought healing on its wings. 

In a little while, we left-Lawa for Ajmeer, passing en route through 
Tonk Rainpoora, the il'apHnil of a jaghire then belonging and since 
secured, to the celebrated predatory chieftain Ameer Khan, whom, with 
his motley host, we found cncanujed around the town and fort. This 
army consisted of two <lescriptions of troojis — irregulars (Patans) and 
soi-disant regulars; the latter, the most “irregular” of the two, con- 
sisted of several battalions, armed and disci[)lined in imitation of the 
Comjiany’s troops, hut almost as near to the original as is the simia 
tribe to the genus homo, I ro<le through the encampment of these bat- 
talions, and their whole equipment struck me, in this cn pasxaut glance, 
to he of the most ludicrous and imjierfect description, evidenc- 
ing the mistaken notions and inadequate resources of the man with 
whom they ha<l originate<l — a hold, politic, and clever fellow in many 
respects, nevertheless. It is not improbable that he retained these 
troops, dilfering in origin and discipline, as a check ui)on the fierce 
and lawless Patans from his own country of Rohilcund, who, at the 
moment I refer to, were besieging him in his fort of Tiuik, with vio- 
lence and imjjortunity, for pay or privileges ; and if so, the above 
remark hut partially ajqilies. Each regiment, T observed, ha<l a profusion 
of shining brazen drums, and also standards, disjdayed ostentatiously 
in front ; their arms were also piled opposite the tents, after the same 
manner as ours. Altogether, with their scarecrow officers, attired in a 
sort of European costume, they were a rabhle-rout, likely to he for- 
midable to every one but their enemies. IJy the terms of our treaty 
with Ameer Khan, these {roops were afterwards, I believe, disbanded, 
and to j>revent their doing mischief, taken into our service as local 
cor])s, ami called the Rainpoora battalions. At the beginning of the 
year, and whilst the above treaty was in progress, Jumsheed Khan, 
one of Ameer Khan’s principal chiefs, for some time continued refrac- 
tory, and drew oft* with sixty or seventy pieces of' cannon to the Sam- 
bhiir Salt Lake. To this place he was followed by Brigadier Knox, 
wliosc^ force was in the very act of bearing down ujwii him — ^the ene- 
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my^s guns being pointed and the matches liglited — when, at the eleventh 
hour, he thought }>roper to give in : it was a very close thing, and as it 
was, terminated very hajipily, for a single chance shot, or a few mo- 
ments* delay, or the show of hesitation, would have brought on a bloody 
encounter, and no doubt the discharge of seventy pieces of artillery 
would have laid many a stout fellow low. 

The Pataus, or Kohillas, are the Normans of the East — ^l)old and 
daring men^T'vv’ho, witli their swords, have cut out goodly possessions 
for themselves in various pails of Hindostan and the Dckkan. We had 
for some time with us in General Donkin’s camp a line specimen of the 
race — the vakeel, or ambassador, of Ameer Khan, llis name was 
Khan Sahib (at least, so he was usually called), and a finer sample of 
the native soldier I never beheld, lie was at least six feet two or three, 
stout in proportion, and of a noble carriage and bearing, with an open 
and ingenuous expression of countenance. He bore the marks of 
wounds received in action against us, particularly in the celebrated fight 
of Afzulghur, in which the 8th Dragoo w particulac)^' distinguished 
themselves. Though he bad fought' againS^ them, he was nevertheless 
a special favourite with the officers of that regiment, and a fre<[uent 
guest at their mess. At a review of t\je above regiment at Kooslialghur, 
Khan Sahib accompanied the general and bis staff, and I shan never 
forget his appearance, which was quite that of a knight of old, or 
such a one as the lion-heai*tod Richard, as he is often represented, lie 
was mounted on a powerful black horse, anned and barWd ; himself in 
chain mail, with steel gauntlets and breast and back pieces, and a steel 
morrion (and I think a plume) on bis bead. Thus, proud and erect, be 
rode beside the genenil and his stafi^ cockecHbatted and aguilletted, both 
respectively the representatives of war in its present and far remoter 
state. After the Btli Dragoons had gone through several mana*uvn‘s, 
they made their final charge, ami as they came thundering down, trum- 
pets sounding and sabres flashing through clouds of dust (a truly splen- 
did sight, it must be confessed), Khan Sahib could no longer repress 
his admiration, but, turning towards the general,*" and j)ointing to a 
range of hills in the background, he exclaimed, in tine Eastern hy- 
perbolic style, “ General Sahib, yon<ler mountains coubl not withstand 
that charge!” 

Some marches more brought us to the ancient and celebrated city of 
Ajmeer, where our ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, just two centuries 
before, had Ids interview with the Emperor .Jalianguire, the son of the 
great Akbar. Little ditl the good knight then imagine that, in the ful- 
ness of time, his countrymen would again ajipear as rulers where he 
had come a suppliant for favours. It was my lot to be on the rear- 
guard the day we arrived before Ajmeer, and my douram^ or guides, 
having taken me by a short cut through the hills, I reached the ground 
before any part of the force had made their appearance ; for this, 
though by no means to blame for it, I was honoured with a “ wig” — 
the Anglo-Indian term (the origin of which I could never discover) for 
a "reprimand.” In India, there is a scale of these things, rising 
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through several gradations, from a simple and unadorned ‘‘ wig,” or 
moderate censure, up to a “ h— 11 of a wig,” wliicli, as may be sup- 
posed, is a very serious aflair indeed, and seldom fulminated by any 
functionary much below the degree of an adjutant-general or com- 
mander-in-chief. I have had a bit of a wig” in iny time, but 
never attained to any thing higher. The first appearance of this old 
city, as it suddenly broke upon me, W'as exceedingly interesting and 
])ictiiresque. Contributing to produce this effect were ita wliite Iniild- 
iiigs, partially embosomed in trees; thednrgali ofKajali Moin ud Deen; 
its long embattled wall ; its background of broken and rugged hills, 
anti the lofty taltlo-land on its right, crowned by the far-stretching 
walls and ])astions of Tarra (j bur, or the “Fort of Stars, frowning 
tlefianeeou the valley below, the generally sterile character of which was 
relieved by an occasitinal tomb, tank, gartlen, or mango tope. The place 
was in ]iossession of lhi[»oojee Sciudt‘ah,t a relation and dei)endent of 
the (jtwalior ebief, from whom he had received instructions to give it up 
to us. As is i^siial, however^ with Asiatics on such occasions, to save 
their Imtrmnty or hon<tur,i;he <lemurred ; the brigadier, conseijuently, 
who was reinarlvahle for hia decision, gave immetliate orders for storm- 
ing the town. 'Phe laddi‘rs were in readiness, and all prepared for 
“ hamnier-and-tongs” work. l*illily put an extra edge on his sabre. 
Major Crowler indited his last will and testament, and 1, having no- 
thing to leave, ]>enned a valedictory lettt;r home, to be ready in case 
of accidents, when Hajioojee, it was discovered, had saved us all unne- 
cessary trouble on that liea<I, l>y withdrawing his trou]>s from the town 
to the fort, and we therefore took peaceable possession of the former. The 
same night — and a dn‘a«lfn/ one I rciiieniber it was — parties were thrown 
out on the hills, while an occasional shot, ainl the rain and the thun- 
der, broke tbi* stillness of the hour. 

'Phe following day, or a day or two after, a spot was selected 
on the sidi^ of a hill, flanking a narrow, sti*ej>, and stony valley, 
which led up to the principal gateway, for the erection of a battery ; 
and to reach thi^, it was necessary to pass completely through the 
town. M’his battery tluly constructed, the guns and mortars and 
howitzers were carried to it on the backs of elephants up ascents in 
st)mc places but a few removes from the perpendicular. I parti- 
cularly remember being behind a line of these ponderous brutes, as, 
with the guns or their carriages, they were mounting a path so steep 
that 1 lifilf-expected every moment that a sudden shifting of the gravi- 
tating line would bring some of them down backwards upon me ; so 
strong was this apprehension or idea, that I could not resist the incli- 
nation to get out of their wake. Strange to say, this apparently clumsy 
beast, by pulling himself up with his trunk, doubling his legs under 
iiiin and sliding down descents, and some power he has of throwing his 
weight judiciously where he chooses, combined with a wonderful sen- 

♦ Tat-rut »>r Sitarm — ' KtArry ;* nliuoht llio ^atnc wont. 

I Fallier of the l;itr (iwalior rliief. 

VoL.llI.No. 16. 2 L 
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sibility of foot and quick perception of danger, can traverse with safety 
places inaccessible to any animal save a goat or a monkey. Our bat- 
tery was at last completed, and being crowded with soldiers, red jackets 
and blue, exhibited a lively contrast to the brown, rugged, and precipi- 
tous crags amongst which it was situated. Far off’, and high above us, 
rose the fort of Tarra Ghur, with its long extent of walls and bastions, 
on which I doubt if our small battery could have produced any sort of 
impression of the least importance ; however, it served as a “ demon- 
stration” — a proof that we were determined to “ shew our teeth,” and 
an earnest of good things to come. 
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ANOTHER SUMMER. 

What is the impression which we feel fiom the scenery of spring ? The soft and gentle green 
with which the earth is spread, the focl>ie texture of the i>]ant« and flowers, and the remains of 
winter yet lingering among the woods and hills~all conspire to infuse into our minds somewhat 
of fearful tenderness. With such a sentiment, how innumerable are the ideas which present 
themselves to our imagination ! Ideas, it is apparent, by no means confined to the scene before 
our eyes, but which almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogies with the life of man, 
and bring before us all those images of hope and fear which, according to out peculiar situations, 
have the dominion of our hearts .— on Teste. 

Another. Summer ! sweet the breath, — 

To pilgrim through the haunts of death 
In Autumn evening’s purple gloom, — 

Of wild-flower round the village toml) ; 

And if, perchance, from ivied tower, 

The curfew toll tlie parting lioiir. 

Fond hisfries to the Muser rise, 

That old clock’s moral dims Ills eyes; 

Aqd radiant fancies seem to play 
In Recollection’s sparkling ray, 

Ciatirring, gleam-liko, one by one, 

Into a visionary sun ! 

And not less sweet the pensive hour 
To liim who dreams in student-bower ; 

Oft as from memory’s golden clime 
Floats the melancholy chime 
Of the heart’s niu.sic, till he sees 
Glades winding down F.lysian trees ; 

And o’er the stormy wave of strife 
Sails an Kden-Isle of life ! 

Rich perfume, as from violet stirr’d, 

Of sleeping song and whisper'd woni, 

Rciieath the fresli’ning breezes .start 
From the still place.s of the heart. ^ 

Another Summer ! hast thou flown, 

Winter! from tliinc icy throne? 

For the crystal palace drear. 

Thy <hirk armoury of fear, 

Does Reality’s emerald hall appear? 

Where the snow-drift block’d the way, 

Does (!ythcra’s pageant gay 
Shade the gra.s8 with bright array ? 

Ivory chariot, silvery dove— 

I'an.s and flowers dyed above. 

And her own blue-feather’d Love? 

• I quote a rhArmIng pA.ssAge from the recently published lectures delivered at Oxford by Pro- 
fessor Keble; be is speaking of the influence of htral ossoruirion upon the mind: *' Tangiint 
videlicet talia et excitant memnriam, debilem quamvis, et somniis. ferme propiorem; quo more 
Boleiit interduin musici modi, semcl forte ac procul auditi, deinde longo post tenuwrc In aurei 
atque In aiiimum recurrentrs : sen potius dicas parem esse causam, ac siqiils vultum gestumquc 
aliriijus agiimcat, miiltis ante aiinis, ipse pa»ne nesclena.*’— xxx., v. ill. 
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GHtt'ring stranger I o*er the sea, 

From fair isles of spicery. 

From the Indian trees tliat fold 
Thy slumber in their boughs of gold 
From thy cloudy chambers dight 
With each beam that lulls the sight. 

Into faint luxury of light : 

We hail thy coming — charm’d, full long 
By the soft, low-warbled song 
Of thy mild herald, sent to bless 
Thy footsteps in earth’s wildnerness : 

Maia, England’s heavenly guest, 

With Venus’ girdle in her breast* 

Another Summer ! soft and elear. 

Meek poet of the Christian year,t 
Thy melody of grief returns, 

And the sad spirit weeps and burns ; 

Our eyes are full of childish tears, 

And childish voices fill our cars; 

While IMemory, like alien Ruth, 

With wand’ring footstep, .faint and slow, 

Gleans life’s parch’d held, to and fro. 

In parting sunset of our youth. 

Another Summer! Oft in vain, 

Down the green footpath of the lane. 

Where the chequering sunshine plays, 

We seek the flowers of other days ; 

Or violet dark, or primrose pale, 

Or woodbine clust’ring cottage rail ; 

All, all are gone I one wintry tomb 
Enwraps that family of bloom ; 

By grassy bank, and hedge-row green, 

Their blue-eyed kindred smile serene,- 
Primrose, violet,— still their name ; 

And still another, yet the same ! 

And who would mourn, although the pride 
Of his bosom’s garden died ; 

Though, beneath griefs thunder-cloud 
The fairest flower of thought hath bow’d ; 

Though the driving hail efface 
The Intellectual Flora’s grace ? 

* It Ver, et Venus et Veneris prsnuncius ante 
Pinnatusgradltur Zephyius vestigia propter ; 

Flora quibus mater praespergens ante viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiU et odorlbus implet. 

Lucretiut, b< v. 73(i. 

t My eyes are full of childish tears. 

My heart ia idly stirr'd. 

And the same sounds are in my ears, 

Which In those days I heard. 

IVoi^tlMWorth. 
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That storm whicli flower-seeds shall shed 
O’er some rude, uncultur'd bed ; 

And other thoughts of bloom shall rise, 
liike those in odour, those in dyes ; — 

Hope and gladness still their name, 

And still another^ yet the same! 

When the dim hive's drowsy humming 
Proclaims another Summer coming, 

When the whitening woods rejoice 
With the cuckoo's wandering voice ; 

When, by butterfly beguiled. 

O'er the meadow, daisy-piled. 

Sweeps the swift shadow of the child : - 
Say, sweet Spirit of green June! 

Shall I hear thy leafy tune 
At the grey oak's mossy root. 

Plucking Spenser's golden fruit ? 

Shall I catch the gliding sail. 

Through the orchard's glimm'ring veil ; — 

Or, beside the rippling brook. 

Chaise the moth's image o’er my book ; — 

Or from the warm grass, lightly brusht. 
Scatter the clover’s fragrant dust ?— • 

Or slndl sadder hours, in store. 

Lead Summer to my silent tioor ? 

When sorrow's bread, and sorrow's wine, 
And the darken'd room are mine ; 

With the fond foot, long suspended. 

And the love- watch never ended ; 

While, from hand to hand is given 
Atfection's tcrch with lire from heaven ; 

And each throb tlie bosom gnaws. 

Some meek lip to the pillow draws : 

While the burning western sky 
Is soften’d to the wakeful eye ; 

And the smiling fields look brown, 

'riirough many a curtain-fold let down ? 

Sweet spirit of another June! 

If twilight room, or gay festoon, 

Or pillow hot, or festive glee. 

Or song, or tears, he kept for me — 

I ask not— care not ! happier far. 

To take my blessings us they are. 

In light and shade, and smi and rain. 

Grows and ripens the heart's grain ; 

111 Thy garners to be stored, 

O Thou Hushandman Adoked ! 

A. 
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INSUBORDINATION OF THE BENGAL NATIVE TROOPS. 


{From a Correspondent in India.) 


There is food for serious reflection in the deeds now enacting in the 
native regiments of Bengal under orders for Siiidc : as if in retaliation 
of the crime wliicli made it ours, the possession of that country appears 
to entail upon us the decimation of our army, and the loss of its obe- 
dience : thus it is that retributive justice is sometimes permitted to 
tread upon the steps of the wicked act, to mark the displeasure of that 
Providence which Christian nations are taught to reverence, and to 
check the perpetration of further violence. But is there reason for se- 
rious apprehension in the spreading disobedience of our sepoys, in their 
growing disrespect to their officers, in tlieir oft-repeated avowal of want 
of confidence in our Government i There may not be ; but there is at 
least abundance of room for reflection upon the anomalous ])osition of 
the state with reference to its army, — the army which it jiays, and which 
has Severn to obey its commands, but which now-a-days is never warned 
for service without standing upon the order of its going,” instead of 
going at once. The scenes that ensue after this simple deinonstration of 
strength are of a nature to excite apiirehension or indlftercnce, as 
they are looked upon by various spectators ; by the officers, whose j)ro- 
fessional credit is at stake, whose Jives are, ])erhaps, threatened, whoso 
authority is suspended, they are regarded with dread, as bringing no- 
thing but evil, greater or less, according to the length of time which is 
suffered to elajise before steps are taken to convince the dissentients of 
their error, or to award them the justice w hich they claim ; by tlie state 
they appear to be observed with perfect indifference at first, but as the 
murmuring liecomes louder, and the vehemence increases, when indig- 
nation on the one side is at its climax, wdien to retrace a single step on 
the other is to yield the battle at once ; then comes forth the explana- 
tion — the promise — and the prize : the bugbear, with singular impu- 
dence, is declared to be blue, and not black ; and in order to /on e con- 
viction into the breasts of those wiio doubt, it is straightway pai:ite«l of 
a bright rose colour : in other words, that wiiich is asked for is denied, 
and then bestowed, with a present to boot, as in the recent case of fiebl- 
batta to the troops in Sinde. Now”, we would inquire, what course 
could possibly have been adopted more likely to promote future discon- 
tent, than bestowing that, at the eleventh hour, wiiich, if given at all, 
should liave been so at the outset ? could madness, with its proverbial 
method, have invented any treatment more thoroughly a<lapted to 
aggravate the disorder, and render it incurable ? 

There are, how”ever, remedies which, despite the mental character of 
the disease, will restore the patients to strength and activity, although 
they may be powerless to e^ect a perfect cure ; of these there is one 
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wliose efficacy has been already preached, and we will, therefore, ad- 
dress ourselves now to the discussion of others, from which good results 
may also l)e expected. 

The first of these is the substitution, in the native army, of European 
iion-cominissioiic<l for those of a similar grade, and of European war- 
rant officers in place of native officers. In advocating this measure, 
we do not wish to be understood as desiring tliat a complete stop should 
be put to the future promotion of the sepoy ; on the contrary, there 
should be staff-situations reserved for men of conspicuous merit, such as 
native aids-de-camp to general and field-officers in command of divi- 
sions and corps, and sul)adar-majors, jemadar-adjutants, and drill- 
havildars and naigues, in native regiments ; but the system of reward- 
ing worn-out natives with commissions should at once be abolished, and 
their places filled up with young men of education and unexceptionable 
character ; of them there are plenty to be found in our regiments of 
European artillery and infantry. Tliis change would not only effec- 
tuate a mighty inij)rovcment of the native army, as regards their effi- 
ciency in the field, but it would be an honourable provision for the 
many men of good birth whose existence is now wasting away in the 
barracks, while their presence would be a permanent check to any fu- 
ture insulujcdination. 

To those who obj(‘ct to such a sweeping change as this, we would say 
that the time is not far oft’ when the thing must and will be done ; the 
native army, to be efficient, can no longer bear upon its shoulders the 
inculius which is now weighing it to the ground, in the sha})e of a mass 
of imbecility ami rottenness, such as the native officers are, to the ex- 
tent of three-fifths of their whole number. The race of sirdars, and of 
native gentlemen, who, respectable by birth or valuable for their in- 
fluence in raising recruits, were formerly rewarded with commissions, 
have long since ])assed away fiH»m the face of the land, and their des- 
cendants, if any are to be found still lingering in the ranks of the na- 
tive army, no more possess the good <|ualities of their progenitors than 
do the rortuguese drummers the vah)ur of their ancestors. It is, con- 
stHpiently, as little consistent with good policy to ]>romote the one as the 
other. Ihit more than this may be said ; it may be affirmed of the for- 
mer that, as private soldiers, they are always discontented ; as officers, 
always useless. It would not, therefore, be without reason that en- 
couragement to them t(» remain, or to their children to enter the service, 
be at once sns|)ended, and others imire wortliy be a«lvanced. Moreover, 
it may be added that the smartness^ which it has l>ecomo the fashion to 
look for in native regiments, can never be reached as long as the 
men are Buperintende<l by drowsy old people, inaudible, toothless, deaf, 
paralytic with nge, and blind to every thing under the sun excepting 
their own particular pensions. 

Wc repent that this change, or something akin to it, will certainly 
tak€> place when the armies of the three presidencies come to be united 
and re-organized, on the renewal of the charter, an<l its operation has 
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been rendered more feasible than it would otherwise liavc been by the 
altered position of the sepoys relatively to the European officers. In 
past times, as must be well known, the former were in the habit of fre- 
quenting their officers’ quarters, of accompanying them on excursions 
of pleasure, and were never happier than when employed in some 
trifling act of service to promote their comfort ; but, of late years, tliat 
system has entirely given place to one altogether the opposite and re- 
vei*se of it : the men arc now taught to be smart on parade, to j»ack 
their sacks trimly, to be sharp on duty, in short, to be what, under the 
old system, was never aimed at nor <Ircanit of. In those days, the com- 
mandant was the parent of the corps ; the officers the friends, ami not 
nnoften the companions of the men ; the latter knew of no higher 
authority, and were content to abide by their decision, because, if it 
was not always just, it possessed the merit of emanating from a power 
from which there was no aj)})eal. The progressive assimilation of tlie 
native army to tlie royal troops has altereil the face of affairs ; tlic com- 
mandant is no longer the that he was; his power is neither 

initiative nor conclusive, and when any thing new is ordered, the men 
are well aware of the source from which it springs. Hence the diffi- 
dence and weakness of the one, and the outrageous folly of the others, 
whenever it pleases the state to alter their allowances. 

That the sepoys arc better soldiers, will be adinittcjl by most j)eople ; 
but they are worse subjects ; the Phiropean officers are l^etter trained — 
a tnfle ; but practically no better than heretofore. Whether the native 
anny is altogether l»ettcr for the changes which it has undergone, is a 
matter of opinion ; but one thing is certain, that by ‘assimilating it to 
the Queen’s troops, the roa<l has been opened to render it an integral 
part of the latter without the risk of its efficiency being impaired for a 
single moment ; as it now stands, a completely new set of officers may 
be transferred from an European corjis (with tlie atlditioii of a couple of 
interpreters) to a native regiment ; but to prepare the army for such a 
step, and for the reasons before given, it would be well to let the change 
commence with the non-commissioiUMl officers. 
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It 18 our most painful duty to rcconl tlic death of this distiii- 
j'uished individual in lii.s sixty-fiftli year, after an honoiirablo earoer 
of half a century, without haviiijl^hcen once absent from his duty diir- 
ing 80 protracted a period of service in India. This event lias been 
rendered more distressing to his family and friends by the circum- 
stance of its sudden announGcment at the moment they were 
anxiously expecting his return to his native country — an event to 
which he had long looked forward, in the hope of pjussing the re- 
mainder of his days in the retirement of private lif<^ — the last aspi- 
ration of the veteran — the crowning reward of the toils and dangers 
of a soldier's life. 

Under any circumstances, the death of an officer of such high 
character could not but bo a severe loss to the service of which he 
was a distinguished and exemplary member, l»ut the aftiicted relict 
and the friends of Sir Win. Casement have the consolation to reflect 
that his death was in perfect consistency with his life. At the mo- 
ment of embarkation for Europe — on the very eve of realizing the 
cherished anticipations of years, his re-union with the remaining re- 
latives ami friends of early life, and for the attainment of wliich he 
wa8 voluntarily rclinc[uishing his seat in the Supreme Council of 
liulia — ^jirompted by that chivalrous devotion to tlio interests of his 
country which ha<l ever miirkcd his career, he gave up his passage, 
and abandoned the arrangements which had also in view the resto- 
ration of his own and his lady's health, by an immediate voyage to 
Kurojie, and, without hesitation, sacrillcetl all to his sense of duty, 
and obeyed the call of his colleagues in the Oovernincnt, who 
deemed his ])rc.sence essential to the welfare of the state. The reply 
is so characteristic of the whc»le bearing of the man and soldier, that 
we cannot withhold from ourselves the gratification, or from his 
memory the justice, of inserting it : — 

Fort William, March 18, 1844. 

My Lord and hon. Sirs; — I have the honour to acknowlctlge receijit 
of your letter, dated Council Chamlier this morning, and to rejily that, 
at the instance of your lordship and my hon. colleagues, 1 cannot for a 
moment hesitate to forego my previously fixed intention of leaving Imlia 
hy the IFtwdlwr, which vessel jiroceods down the river hy steam to-morrow 
morning. The inconvenience which nvvy attend this sudden and un- 
forcBceii change of arrangements, at the twelfth hour, is, he assured, in 
my mind, as nothing in the scale, since, in the ju«lgment of your lor<l- 
ship and my colleagues, my continued presence at my ])ost may, at this 
juncture, tend to abate any apparently impending evil, or promote any 
useful oliject whatever. 

A#iV//.*/owrw.N.S. Vol.III.No.I.^. 2 M 
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One month after the date of that letter he was suddenly taken 
ill : the result of the fatal attack is best told in the words of tlie 
eminent professional friend who attended the general in his last 
moments : — 

I write to-day to announce to you the loss of our invaluahlc friend 
Casement; he died yesterday (IfHli April), at Cossipore, after little 
more than forty hours’ illness, of cholera. You must hy this time 
be awai'e that poor Casement gave up his passage in the fritufmr, within 
two hours of the time he was to embark, at tlie earnest reipiest of the 
G. G. and the other membei's of Council ; yet that very day month he 
died, to the infinite regret of all w'lio knew him and had any knowledge 
of his character. 

In attempting tho following brief sketch of the military services 
of Sir William Casement, we may observe that, being of an anient 
and chivalrous temperament, he was ever an scions to infuse the same 
noble impulse in others that stimulated liis own active zeal ami gal- 
lantry. Possessed of this promising military (pial ideation, he en- 
tered the East-India Company's service in 171*5, ami consecpiently 
witnessed, at the early period of his career, tho dea^KitcIi of the 
expeditious to Seringapatam, Egypt, and Ceylon, iluring the ( Jo- 
vernor-Gencralship of the late Marf|uess Welleshy, and subse- 
quently those sent from Bengal against China in 1808, ami the 
French islands and Java in 1810-13. 

On tho breaking out of the first great Malimtta war in 1802-0, 

* his corps, the 4th X.I., joined I^ord Ljike's army, and was presemt 
at the storming of the strong fort and citaded of Allygurli, whore 
Lieut. Casement's conduct w-us conspicuous, ami liis c(»mniaiidiiig 
officer, we believe, recommended him for the adjutancy, become 
vacant by the fall of the officer who held it. 1 1 is (;orj»s after>vard.s 
co-operated with the anny of that distinguisheil coinniamler through- 
out the arduous and mcmoralde campaigns that followed the taking 
of Allygurli, down to the battle of I>eig, in 1804, where the sub- 
ject of this memoir, being acting deputy quarter master general, at 
a critical moment, seeing a coiiiniandiiig officer endeavouring t<» form 
a regular line for advance, the men being at the time exposed to the' 
tremendous fire of the enemy’s battery of guns, the wdiole line of 
which was worked with terrific effect along the glatds of a jirotcct- 
ing fort, filled with daring opponents, called out to the effect that 
the corps would be annihilated unless they rushe<l to tho guns with 
the point of the bayonet, at tho same time gallantly setting tlie ex- 
anilile himself. A day or two after that hard-fought battle, wdiile 
riding with his comrades in front of tlie touts of the Eurojjcans, 
being recognized by some of the .soldiers, the word was passc<l — 
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the corps spontaneously turned out and gave the gallant Casement 
three cheers ; a most heart-stirring, honest, English recognition of 
military prowess, and incij)ient promise of future fame, which the 
bravest soldier might well be proud of. 

Shortly after the close of Ijord Lake’s campaigns, Captain Case- 
ment wjis promote<l to the office of deputy quarter master general, 
in which capjicity he served with niarkc<l approbation and distinction 
with the armies throughout the Nepaul and the Pindarce wars, during 
the government of the Mar([iiess of IIa.stings, who entertained so fa- 
voiu'able an opinion of his conduct and cliaracter, that, on the then 
mljutaiit-generalcy of tluj army becoming vacaint, lie at once selected 
him to fill the va(‘ancy, but his lordslii]) was induced to alter his inten- 
tion in favour of another. Major Casement, however, continued to 
fill the situation of deputy ([uartcr nnistcr general of the army until 
LSIJ), when hcl)e<*anie military secretary to the Government, which 
aji2>ointiuent he held until June, 1839 , when he waa raised to a seat 
in tlie ^Supreme Council of India. 

As military secretary to the Government, and subsequently iis 
menibcr of Council, Sir AVm. Casement took a prominent i)art in the 
formation and equipments of the expeditions against the Burmese, 
Afghans, and (liinose, and hitt<‘rly those against Scinde Jind 
Gwali(»r; so that, viewing the whole course of his uninterrupted 
<‘areer, no officer in the Indian service ever liml a more extended 
military exp('rience, or better o2)portunities of atMpiiring a thorough 
knowledge of the feelings and characters of the numerous classes of 
Asiatics who coni2)ose our armies in the Ea.st. Ilis merits and ser- 
vices in the high situations above adverted to are on record. While 
2>crforniing the duties of those stations, ho invariably received the 
most gratifying and encouraging 2)roofs of the entire confidence 
re2>o.scd in him by the several Governors-General who have presided 
over the destinies of our Indian cm2>irc. 

Although, in his ca2)acity of chief military adviser of the Govem- 
mont, he had often to recommend me;isures at variance with the views 
an<l the interests of others, yet the 2>nrity of his motives, and the in- 
tegrity of his 2>rinci2>lcs, were never for one instant questioned, even 
by those prejudiced by the 2>roceodings which he thought it his duty 
to pursue. All acknowledged that such was his character — no cou- 
siihiration, whether of reward or^of censure — no ap2>rehcnsion, 
whether of disapprobation or neglect, or of any other consetpienccs 
i»f his acts, could in any way influence his conduct in the *lischarge 
of his 2>ublic duty. 

In private life, Sir William Casement was an amiable and unas- 
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sumiug member of eocicty — ^frank, manly, anil communicativo ; he 
was always a kind friend and a generous, humane, and liberal 
benefactor. It was impossible to know' him without respecting him 
anti esteeming his sterling worth. The following extract of one 
of his last lettei's, written at the moment he supposed he w'as about 
to take leave of India for over, wdll convey a just idea of his heart 
and feelings, as well as of the estimation in wdiich he was hold by 
both branches of the service and other ineiubers of the Calcutta 
society. In that letter, w'hich w'as dated the 1 2th of March last, 
after mentioning a farewell public dinner given to him on the 1st 
of Slarch in the Governmcnt-Ilouse, and to wdiich the community of 
Calcutta had been invited — the Governor-Genoi*al dwelling on tlic 
“bold and uncomi)romising view’* he (SirW.C.) had alw'ays taken 
of every question that came under consideration — the laiiieiited 
writer continues 

Another very gratifying compliment has been paid me. On the 
morning of the 4tJi inst., a deputation of civil and military gcntleincn 
waited on me, and in their ow'ii names, and those of a large [)ortit)n of 
the society, re<[uested, on my arrival in England, that 1 would sit to 
some eminent artist for a full-length picture, to he put in the Tow’ii 
Hall. It is ficattering to think that, though I never courted 2 >opularity, 
I am not allowe<i to quit the country witiiout distiuguished notice. 
We leave Calcutta to-morrow, and hope to he at sea in tliree days 
after. It is not without a painful effort that I leave a country that 
has to me been a second home, a profession in which I ever gloried, 
and friends in wliose society I have passed my liappiost days : I 
look forward to little pleasure in England to compensate me for such 
a loss. 

We cannot better conclude this imperfect sketch of the merits 
and services of the deceased than in the emphatic w'ords of the 
Government of India, in reporting his death t(» the Court of 
Directors; — “Sir AVm. Casement died as he lived, in the exe- 
cution of his duty,'' 
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This ascent to the top of the Kara Kotu], or Jllack Pass, was seven 
miles, ami very fatiguing. The larj^e masses of rock on eitlier side 
were of a deep dark colour, whence the name it hears. A flock of wild 
♦roats crossed the patliway, hut, no rifle being at hand, tliey Ijounded 
away at full speed on seeing the cavalcade. The length of the journey 
to Doauh, from the summit, was nine miles, and altogether was a labo- 
rious inarch, the descent being nearly as difficult as the ascent. I 
should say, it was the greatest pass we had hitherto crossed. The 
approach to Doaub leads the traveller through one of the most romantic 
glens conceivable. Large blocks of granite at times iin])ede the way to 
such an extent, that, on ]»assing, the loads had to be transferretl, by 
manual labour, over the obstructing mass. A large volume of water 
roared down the bed of the glen, forming small cataracts over the huge 
rocks dislodge«l from the overhanging precipices ])y the effects of frost, 
and at times forming large whirlpools round the smooth portions im- 
bedded in the foaming stream. Wihl flowers bloomed luxuriantly on 
the bushes growing out of the deep interstices of the clefts, and scented 
the air with their perfume. The wind bellowing round the jutting 
points, the roar of the water, and the cries of one unhappy mortal, who, 
to save himself from wet feet, had mounted an over-laden pony, which, 
over-balancing, upset his load, mingled with the incessant laughter of the 
other servants who witnessed the mishap, formed a scene highly ex- 
citing. Occasionally, the veverheration caused hy a mass of earth and 
fragments sliding down from the main lM)dy, carrying all obstructions 
before it, warns the admirer of nature in the wildest scene not to linger 
too long in this lovely glen. 

The torrent, after leaving this se<|ucstered spot, settles down into a 
(piiet, gentle stream, meandering through a short, grassy mead, and 
unites with another at the fort belbw. It is here that a glimpse is first 
caught of the grassy plains, where the mares with foals are turned out 
to graze ; hut in the more extensive chnmmum or savannas, the animals 
remain out three or four months, and become almost wild. At the 
a|)proach of a stranger, they scamper away, free as mountain air. Some 
t>f tile jilains in Tartary exceed twenty or even tliirty miles, and the 
liorse-stealer would find it no easy task to bridle one of these almost un- 
tamed mares. It is a strange fact, that one never sees an aged horse in 
Affglianistan ; 1 have inc|uired of many officers, and they invariably 
stated they had never seen one for sale. Can it he that the natives, eat- 
ing horse-flesh, kill them after u certain nuinlier of years* servitude? 
The consiiinjitioii of hoi'se-ffosh is great amongst all classes, and 1 have 
understood, when made into it is very excellent. Many of the 

kahoh-shops in Cahul have a plentiful supply always on hand, and the 
taste is not to he distinguished from lieef. In tlie'sinall chummumy the 
mares and foals are called in towards evening, and shut in an iiiclosuro 
during the night. 
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Wc now emerged into the valley of all valleys, the Doaub. The view 
that arrests the sight here is superb. The vale is triangular, its greatest 
breadth (four or five miles) consisting entirely of grass, with merely 
cultivation enough to supply the inhabitants with grain. The two 
streams unite under the walls of the fortress^ Doauh meaning ^ two 
rivers.’ If the reader can picture to his mind a valley consisting of one 
large meadow, with almost all the wild flowers that grow at this season 
of the year in our English meads, two pretty streams, like silver 
threads, holding their serpentine course through an emerald carpet, 
backed by a lofty mnge of dark frowning hills, lie enjoys the prospect 
of the loveliest spot in Toorkistan. Shah Pursund Khan, owner of the 
fort, and at enmity with most of the chiefs in advance, met us on our 
approach ; being all on foot, he embraced us in the Affghan fashion, 
and, in Eastern phraseology, told us, ^Uo consider his dominion our 
own,” meaning, I suppose, that we might command all he possessed. 
Certainly, it is a comfortable assurance to make oneself at home in a 
strange country, lie inquired ‘‘ whither we were bound, and for what 
purpose?” We told him to Koollum, and to look at so beautiful a por- 
tion of the globe. “Mind,” he said, “the chiefs of lieibuk and the 
Meer of Koollum are both my enemies, and may be yours.” “ If,” sai<l 
Sturt, “ we shall be received by him as we have hitherto l>cen, we can- 
not complain of either want of hospitality or kindness ; for as travellers 
we come, and once eating the salt of an Uzbeg, none would dishonour 
himself by acting the traitor.” “ True,” he rejoined, “ but he who is 
your friend wliile in his dominion, wdll rob you when in any one’s 
else’s.” He sent a supply of flour, clarified butter, corn and grass for 
the cattle, with a couple of sheep for our consumption. A dish of 
fouladehy from his harem, accompanied the bountiful sup])ly. It is 
made of wheat boiled and strained to a jelly ; and when eaten w ith 
sugar or milk, it is very palatable. 

On the 12th July, an aged moollah gave us a brief and extraordinary 
account of a cave about seven miles distant, and w'e forthwith proposed 
a halt to visit it. The khan and his servants strongly urged us not to 
do any thing of the kind, as the Sheitan, or devil, inhabited the place ; 
but finding us resolved to make a trial, he offered to accompany us, that 
we might receive no harm wdiile under his protection ; but as a final 
argument, stated that it had never been visited by a Feringhec (or Euro- 
pean), or by any from his fort, for twxdve years. It never having been 
entered by Europeans at once decided us to go. The khan collecting 
a few ragged horsemen, but wxll mounted, with the principal men of 
his party, and ordering a good supply of oil, we proceeded up the 
eastern part of the valley, through a pasture of rich clover. A bridle- 
path conducted us along the edge of a gentle stream, the sides of which 
were clothed with long luxuriant grass, extending on either side for a 
few hundred yards. A s]>ecies of forest-fly, or bloodsucker, tormente<l 
the horses greatly, and it was only by keeping them at a hand-gallop, 
we could prevent the insects from settling ; but if an obstruction, such as 
crossing the stream, obliged us to walk the animals, the flies came 
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around in myriads : the horses jumped and fretted under tlie bite of 
their cruel tormentors. On arriving within a couple of miles of the 
cave, called Yeennullik^ every sign of vegetation ceased, and the soil be- 
came stony and rough. The forest-flies did not pursue us beyond the 
limits of the pasture-land, for they confined themselves entirely to 
the grassy chummun. 

On reaching the base of the hill in which the cavern is situated, 
about mid-way up its side facing the north, we dismounted, and 
commenced scrambling up loose stones and over opposing portions of 
rock, and at the expiration of nearly an hour’s crawling and creep- 
ing round pnyectiiig masses, we entt*red tlie outer cave, which had a 
diameter of a)»oiit fifty feet, and was nearly circular. Skeletons of 
human beings were to be seen, but inteinling to pursue our researches 
in the inner one, which we sup})osed would be more interesting, after 
lighting the torches, the entrance being pointed out, but so small and 
narrow, and with ice at the mouth, we deliberated how we should get 
in. Laughing, however, at our folly in having come so far, we started ; 
one of the Attghans went in first with a torch, and squeezing our bodies, 
followed the leader. We proceeded down the shaft on our hands and 
knees, occasionally bruising ourselves against its jagged sides, until we 
reache<l a drop, and tying K>onghees together, forme<l a kind of rope, 
letting each other down a distance of sixteen feet. The loonghee is the 
head-dress of the natives, ma<le of either silk or cloth, according to the 
means of the wearer, and is about eight or ten yarcls long. The floor of 
the shaft w’as entirely a coat of ice, and it was no easy matter keeping 
clear of the sitles on bands and knees. Almost the whole party followed, 
consisting of about ten in all, and stationing a torch-bearer on the dro]>, 
and taking tw<i more torclies with us, we commenced groping our way 
along the ridge, a few feet in width, of a tremendous yawning abyss, 
which had a fall on one si<le of forty-five <legrees. Rolling large stones, 
and listening to the echoing and re-echoing, as they bounded down this 
inclined plane into the very l)owcls of the earth, formed our amusement 
for some time, for the sound ceased not for many minutes, as the rever- 
beration passed from one hollow to another. It was stated that the in- 
cliiie«l plane had no bottom ; but I sup]K)se no one had ever ventured to 
ascertain the fact. It was dark as piteli, and al)ovc and away from the 
torch-light, the hand was not visible, if placed before the face. On 
leaving the brink of the slope, skeletons of human beings were scattered 
about in various directions, numerous and perfect, so much so, that the 
tendons on the thigh and leg bones >vere in gootl preservation. Three 
or four w’ere in one corner hinhlled up, ns having resigned themselves to 
their fatc^ — mothers, in a sitting posture, with infants in the laj)— here 
and then^ a solitary being, with arms itretched out, as if cursing his 
unhappy destiny. If the horrors of starvation did overtake tliese poor 
unfortunates, what a lingering fate w'as theirs ! The beholder >vonld 
suppose the work of demolition had been carried on only a few months 
previous, as bits of stick, half-consumcfl, and, in one of the interior 
caverns, the mark of the heel of the Aflghan boot were perfectly visible. 
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also the print of the naked foot. Yet, upon Shall Pursund Khan heini*- 
asked when it had happened, he replied, not since he had lived in the 
fort, for no one would venture near this unhallowed spot alone. But 
on first taking possession of Doaub, twelve years previously, and riding 
one day in this direction, it was mentioned by the old moolhih that 
there was a cavern, Yeerinallik by name, hard by ; the moollah telling 
him the tradition he afterwards related to us, he, Shah Pursund, with 
a party, ventured in some little distance, and saw the skeletons inside 
and out, as now situated ; but one of the party discovering a naked 
foot-print, they all hurried out, and had not ventured near the al)ode of 
the devil since until this day. He had never heard of any one going 
near the spot alone ; what should take them, for neither wealth nor 
food was to be obtained? His fort was the nearest inhabited^ aiid any 
taking up a residence here would require sustenance, and of course 
would purchase it at his fortress ; but evidently the foot-print was of 
the devil, no one else could live there. “ But listen, gentlemen, to my 
tale,” said the age<l moollah, who began thus : — 

“In the time of the invasion, 600 years back (so I have heard), of 
Clenghis Khan, the Tartar, 700 iluzarehs took possession of this cavern, 
hoping to escape the fury of the rapacious invader, and, having their 
wives, families, and a stock of provisions, never stirred beyond the 
precincts of the small entrance. But the cruel Genghis wasted the 
country with fire and sword, with a large band of desperadoes, who, 
hearing some of the Huzareh tribe had secreted themselves, like a pack 
of ravenous wolves, discovered their place of abode; but a few of the de- 
termined brave attacked his leading men in the outer cave, anil after a 
short and ineffectual struggle, perished. He, finding the others would 
not venture out by fair promises, let loose his soldiers to hack them to 
'pieces, but those despairing unfortunates allowed none who entered to 
return ; and, supposing the cave to l>e small, the robber lighted straw 
and other combustibles to smoke them out. Finding his efforts were 
of no avail, he offered rewards to his followers, yet none would risk 
their lives in such a manner, the entrance to the cave being so small 
that only one could gain entrance at a time. As no other passage to 
approach his victims was discernible, he ordered a large fragment of 
rock to be rolled to the mouth of the aperture, and adding another in 
rear as a support, he abandoned them to their fate, and thus cruelly 
but effectually closed them up. Of course, the whole ]>arty suffered a 
miserable death ; but whether the monster subsequently visited the 
cave, and took the treasure they had, he could not say.” 

At the conclusion of the old inoollaii’s story, the chief begged we w'ould 
proceed, or the oil would lie consumed licfore we got through the laby- 
rinth, to see the ice-caves. We accordingly des]>atchcd one of the fol- 
lowers back for more oil, and meanwhile made our way through low 
arches and octagonal cells ; but suddenly a most magnificent appearance 
arrested the torch-light view. A large mass of ice, smooth and polished 
as a mirror, shaped like a dome or bee-hive, was before us. 1 placed my 
arms one within, and the other outside, and found the thickness was more 
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than a foot and a lialf. We entered by a fiinall aperture, on liandM an<i 
knees, and gained tlie inttuior, which was arched, with a suite of ice-apart- 
ments beyond. Our forms were reflected from floor to ceilinpf in every part 
of this cliilly abode. The conipartmentB emitted numerous brilliant hues, 
as tile flash of the torches momentarily shone from our inoviiifjf position 
passing from room to room, and the loud echo of our voices inspired us 
with awe bordering on superstition. Ceiling, sides, and floor were all 
composed of solid ice, and being unable to stand, on account of its 
slippery surface, we slid along this glassy mirror, and passe*! through 
another, and a smaller coinpartinent. In the centre of the principal 
room were numerous stalactites, connecting the bottom of the cave with 
the roof. Large blocks of ice stood in various j)arts, similar to pedes- 
tals for sculpture. We spent much time sliding about in these extraor- 
dinary caverns, until one of the part}' discovered a footprint outside, 
and upon in<|uiry, finding no one lia*l passed tlie limits of the ice, der 
termiiied on tracking it. We traced it a consiilerahle distance, and 
suddenly lost all clue. Sturt ami myself concluded some fanatic had 
taken up his aho<le in these uiilu^althy regions ; hut the chief laughed at 
the hloa, as he affirmed no one c*ml*l obtain sustenance unless by 
ap])lying to him, and as for ascetics living on herbs, they were t*) he 
found only at a distance from the a])erturo of the cave, and certainly 
there were no footmarks outside. ‘‘ If,” sai*l he, “these are not the 
footprints of the unfortunates whose skeletons lie mouldering there, 
they must be of the tlevil, for the cold atmosphere of the place would 
preserve them in a womlerful manner.” W hile gazing intently on the 
marks, 1, to witness the ettect, threw a stone about forty yards «iistant ; 
the sudden noise*, with their imaginations at the highest state *>f excite- 
ment, cause*! a general wuftie, with lou*l **ries of “ Sheitaii ! Shei- 
tan!” (the devil). In the confusion, one of the torclies was extin- 
guished. I was sorry, on seeing this etfect, that I had jdayed such a 
trick, as the conse*(ueiices might have been fatal ; hut Sturt had the 
other torch in his hand, and with him it cause*! no alarm. Upon my 
assuring them that 1 had Hung a stone, order was restore*!, hut not be- 
fore the chief remonstrate*! on .such a pr*)cee*!ing, as he *leclared, that 
if both torches lia*l been extinguished, he cmihl not j)ossihly have let us 
out, not having been so far before and through so intricate a part. 

With the assistance of the torches, it was with great ditficulty we reache*! 
tlie ice-caves. The rpverlK*ratioii when the stone reached the ground was 
as a clap of thunder. Tlie *'averiis hrniich into many compartments, of 
various *limcnHion8, some much more extensive than others. The roofs 
of some were t*>o lofty to be discerned, nor couhl the eye penetrate to 
any thing like an extremity. Having exjieiided more than half our oil, 
and tliere being no end to the series of .caves, one lea*ling into another, 
and so on, heaven knows wln*re — the chief said it was rejmrtod “to 
Caliool ” — we commence*! a retrogra<le movement, a ml after sometime 
floundering about h*;re ami there, *me felhnv, more by luck than good 
pilotage, gave us the wishe*l-for and truly welcome intelligence, that he 
aaw the ice-rooms, and all felt relieved of a great anxiety, for we began 
w4jr?V.,/()wru.N.S. VoL.rir.No. I.O. 2 N 
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to be uneasy, as the atmosphere was unwholesome, and the air chilly, 
having wandered some little distance from the track all were so eagerly 
inspecting, when the mishap of the stone took place. The torches 
burnt lazily, and threw out but a dim, hazy light, perhaps caused by 
the atmosphere ; at one moment we were fearful they would expire. Not 
having time to discover any fresh l)eautics in the ice-caves, we hurried 
through them, and took a last look at the skeletons, which no doubt 
had been kept in that state of preservation by the cold atmosphere 
near the ice. 

On arriving at the part where we had to l>e drawn ii]>, the lorch- 
liearer placed there on our entering alhmcd that, wliilc wc were in, a 
man had passed a few yards from him ; but on our assuring him we 
had seen no one, he attributed it to fancy. At all events, it had the 
elTect of quickening the movements of those below ; for, as if fearful 
some one would seize them from behind, four or five rushed to clutch 
the loonghee let dowm, which nearly upset the single man who was 
placed to haul ns up. lie soon settled the (|uo8tion, by dropi>ing a few 
loose stones amongst them ; but seeing their folly, at length they suf- 
fered the chief, who was one of the lightest in weight of the party, to 
lay hold and be drawn u[) ; and so in succession, each as he mounted 
assisted in drawing up his companions. It rerjuired gri^at caution to 
climb up, for the rough sides of the drop were very troubh‘some to the 
hands and knees, and hy taking advantage of ever}' projection, the 
loosened stones came rattling dow’ii on me, the last of the party. At 
length we all issued into the open air, which w as very refreshing, having 
l)een betw^'cn three and four hours exploring, and yet we only accom- 
plished, in a direct line furwanl, nut mon? than three or four hundnfd 
yards, as the caves branch out into so many directions. Covered w ith 
dust from head to foot, we apjteared like Indian fakeers. 

I will leave the reader to imagine the wTetclieil death the wliole tribe, 
described in the moollali’s narrative, must liave suffered ; the little 
infants clinging to the mothers' breasts, the parents locked in close em- 
brace, others lying down in groups to die, and perhaps breathing their 
last but impotent curses on the author of their miseries. One can hardly 
suppose the extreme frigidity of the air could preserve, for lengthened 
a period, the skeletons, tendons, and fmdprints in so perfect a siate; but 
the ice-caves, with their stalactites, and pillars in8i<]e, similar to an 
Affghan grave-yard, are natural fonn«ationH, from the water trickling 
through the roof and freezing, /should sujipose the cbmiiig up of the 
Huzareh tril>e took place perhaps sixteen years back, and, not know ing 
to whom to attribute it, they have put it on the shoulders of the Tartar. 
It was evident the cave w'as not inhabited, from the total absence of any 
footpath to it, or the evidences of human existence near its entrance. 

Musing over the strange scenes wc had witnessed, wc returned to 
Doaub, at a hand-gallop, delighted with our ex[»edition. 
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It was an evening in the rains. From the liighest summits of the 
great western ghauts the heavy moisture had gradually cleared away, 
leaving, instead of massive obscuring clouds, a wondrous brightness and 
transparency of atmosphere, sliewing the distant sky all azure and 
bright rose colour ; while the magnificeiit forms and outlines of the pri- 
meval hills stood forth in bold relief, involved towards their bases in the 
heavy mists that yet hung over the valleys ; and mountain torrents, 
swollen by the rains, leaped violently on from crag to crag, now reflect- 
ing the hues left on the radiant sky by the morning stonn, and then 
again lost amid the dense, rich foliage of the mountain side. The 
might, the majesty of nature, was stamped upon this scene in charac- 
ters befon; which the puny power of man shrinks abashed and awe- 
stricken, and even the hill forts, that crowned the steepest of the 
mountain fastnesses, mighty as they seemed at times to defend man 
against his fellow, now lookeil weak, crumbling, and insecure, as the 
ilistaiit thunder echoed among the mountains, and the reflected lights 
illumined e<|ually the highest peaks and the deepest gorges of those 
cteriiiil hills. Few there were among those >vho knew the signs of the 
heavens in this season and in this clime, who would venture forth from 
the security of shelter, glorious as was the scene, for the bright skies 
might ill a few moments’ space he again crowded with rushing clouds, 
lightning inight flash round every beetling crag, and the rain, descend- 
ing in torrents, hear down rock, and tree, and hut, as it joiae«I the 
torrent’s swell, and forced its way onwards through the wooded low- 
lainls. The Dcckau peasant, therefore, wisely remained in crouching 
attitude within his hut ; the traveller resteil in the durrumsaulah of the 
village, and even the nioiintaiii robber rather practised his arrows on 
the soaring eagles that swooped past the ramparts of the fort, than ven- 
tured forth in such an hour as this, 

11 ut the heart of one man, and he horn and nurtured upon the great 
mountains, was iirm enough to encounter even nature in this her most 
threatening asiieet ; the princes of the land he feared not, their ven- 
geance niii* their deflance ; and, with the same hold spirit with which 
he would have confronted them in their heaviest wrath, did he now 
stand upon the crag, his fine, well-knit figure cast out in relief 
against the sky, and his iiohle-looking head, east slightly back as he 
seeineil to gaze earnestly around and below him, catching every mo- 
ment fresh ciithnsiasm and streiigtli of purjiose from the miglity opera- 
tions of nature in her stormy power. This man was Kristiiajee, 
the Uamoosy, brother of Ooniiah, the second leader of the Ramoosy 
haml, the dread of every jietty chief throughout the Deckan, the defier 
of the l*eishwa, and the hunted outlaw of European power. In eha- 
vacter he was hold, active, and msiless — rather, however, as a warrior 
than a robber ; for although Ids naine was u watchword of terror, yet 
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UIs spirit was a generous one, ever inclining towards mercy, the trea- 
chery that marked in after years the conduct of liis enemies not having 
yet liardened a character, itself so nohle, that although circumstances 
had made him what he was, a mountain rohher, yet nature had given 
to the bold Ramoosy a character that would have fitted him for far bet- 
ter things. But fortune had made Kristnajee, as she does most men, 
her puppet, and he who might have led the nobles of his land to the 
battle-field, and earned by liis generous acts and valiant deeds of arms 
the apjilaiise of princes and of heroes, was the chief of a reckless band 
of lawless plunderers, living by wrong, outraging law, and defying 
justice. 

And here, as 1 have said, on the beetling crag, now stood this brave 
and dauntless man ; and as, with the feeling common to his land of 
legend and of imagery, he appeared to distinguish and to commune with 
the dark spirit riding upon the wings of the storm, his own wild, am- 
bitious thoughts seemed to find therein that exciting sympathy which 
nothing inferior to his own mind could give, and as he looked around 
upon the towering forts over which his family and ancestors had long 
held sway, and to the clustered villages over w’hose peasantry the 
dreaded Ramoosy band exercised despotic power, the heart of the chief- 
tain, robber as he was, swelled proudly in his bosom, and his lip curled 
with smiling scorn as he thought how vain were all attempts of the 
Dcckan princes to betray him to their snares. But as be so pondered, 
the mists of night fell rapidly about him, and, raising his shield and 
matchlock from the ground, the chieftain turned, <lescending the nar- 
row and tangled footpath which, crossing the Poorunder hill, led to 
the little temple of the god Kedary, a deity j)articiilarly sacrefl to the 
Ramoosies, and the tutelary guardian of the fort. The scene around 
was Avildly desolate ; the temple itself small, of rude construeticui, and 
surrounded by deep jungle, about which might he already Iiear*! the 
harks of jackals, and the distant roars of beasts of prey, roused from 
their lairs by the approach of night. In the temple, a single lamp 
threw its inefFcctiial light upon the image of the »!eity, about whose 
hideous form might be seen matchlocks, turbans, swords, and arrows, 
left as offerings by the Ramoosies, or ns the evidences of some peculiar 
vow taken before departure on a plundering experl ition, or some such 
other work of outrage or injustice, and the chieftain, as he passed, raised 
his hand in salutation to the shrine ; hut scarcely had he done so, when 
a girl darted from the temple, and, grasping lus ami, hurriedly ex- 
claimed, “Kristnajee! why tarried you thus on yonder crag, from sun- 
set until now, while I have watched from the shelter of this temple, 
eager to tell you a tale of misery and dread ?” “ Aieyla !** exclaimed 

the chieftain, “ w'hy art thou here? why hast thou, alone, trodden this 
mountain path, and exposed thyself to the danger of such a wild scene 
as this, fit rather for the armed warrior than for the gentle maiden? and, 
for thy tale of misery and dread, a Ramoosy ’s daughter must not be 
scared with the plundering exploits of her people. An arrow was 
planted at thy cradle-head, sweet girl, and thou must not turn {>ale and 
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sliuddcr at its sound, when whirring from the bow of a brother of our 
band.” 

'J'ho girl suddenly withdrew her grasp. “ And can it be,” she asked, 
“ that Aieyla has from her early cliildhood been the ))eloved of the 
Uainoosy chief, and that he yet knew so little of her heart as to deem 
that she could fear't Have 1 not seen the brothers of the liand arming 
for a foray — and have I not seen the victims of the Peishwa’s power 
borne bleeding back to their mountain home, amid the groans and tears 
of their helpless little ones; and has the cheek of Aieyla blanched before 
the sight % Kristnajee ! my heart, though in a woman’s breast, is brave 
ns is thine own, or I were not Avorthy of thy love ; nor had I waited 
thus, in the dim solitude of this lone temple, had I feared the roars of 
wandering beasts more than thy absence, dearest ! But hear me, Krist- 
najec. The (Josaen Cheetra has saved, liy liis influence with the Pcish- 
wa, the life (»f my brother* Ragooh, condemned to death for his plun- 
dering in the brahmin village ofSakoordy ; in return, my father offered 
the priest all ho might demand, and that demand has been the hand of 
thy Aieyla,” The chieftain started, his eye flashc<1, and his brow grew 
dark as the thunder-clouds that swept above him. But the maiden 
paused. “ And your father,” he exclaimed — “he is right ; we will sack 
towns ami plunder villages ; we will restore the properties of Sakoordy, 
and reclaim his vow,” But the girl again grasped his arm, her eye 
glared Avildly forth, and in hoarse and rapid accents she loudly whis- 
pered, “ Not so, Kristnajt‘e, not so ; my father took his turban from his 
brow and bo\iml his kerchief in its stead, and he swore — aye, even by 
the altar of Kedary — that lie AA’ould not again replace it until I, his 
child, became the bride of the fhisaen ("heetra.” 

Kristnajee, not less agitate<l than licrself, cast his arm around the 
excited girl, and with raj)id strides entered the temple of the god. 
Standing before the idol, be drew his ilagger from his waist, and, ca.st- 
ing it on the gr<»iind, exclaimed, “Kedary, hear thy votary ! (iold and 
silver, jewels and rich stuffs, have I laid before thee, the price of iny 
success against my enemies ; but if thou dost permit thy servant, the 
Gosaeii, to Aved this iiuiidcu, 1 Avill despoil thine altar, and bring thy 
temjde to the dust ; and he avIio sAA'cars it never yet Avas baffled.” Then, 
])ressing the maiden closely in his arms, he passionately exclaimed, 
“ Aieyla, I Avill not lose thee ; love for thee has aAvaked Avith my child- 
hood, groAvii Avitli my groAvth, and ciitAviiicd itself Avith every thought 
of innturer years. 1 am chief of my peo}»le, hut Avithout thy love I 
were better to he the loAvcst of the condemned caste ; Avciilth, honour, 
fame, are nothing Avithout thee, and the Avill of Kristnajee is stronger 
than thy father’s voav. Return with me, dearest, to the fort, and the 
Gosaeii, ere many <la3^s are passe<l, slmll himself AvithdraAv his claim, 
and restore your father’s voav.” 

“ Be calm, he temperate, dearest,” replied Aieyla ; “ remember, tlie 
Peisliwa’s every aimi now is, to make thee captive and to destroy the 
|Mj\ver of our people ; the Gosacn might betray thee, and Avould do so 
even now, if he hut know our love.” “ I fear him but little,” remarked 
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the chieftain^ carelessly. ^*For three long years has tlic Peishwa 
striven to track my brother Oomiah and myself ; and what is the result? 
They may trace my path, even to tlie very village in which I rest ; but 
I am strong in friends, dear girl, in 8llelt(^r, in disguises, aiul, ever 
beaten and disheartened, the troops and men return, while Kristiiajee 
smokes liis chillum in ))cace, as he watches the distant clouds, iiung up 
by the heels of their flying steeds/* 

The chieftain paused ; but as he did so, a rushing sound was heard 
as of the coming of many men, and, springing to the temple door, 
Aieyla, with sudden dread, saw themselves surrounded by the soldiers 
of the Peishwa. Darting hurriedly back to Kristiiajee, she warned 
him of his danger, while he, hastily snatching his dagger from the 
ground, placed himself behind the shelter of the idol. With a wild 
shout of triumjdi, the troops, sure of their victim, rushed into the tem- 
l>le ; buttheir dismay w'as indescribable, Avhen, in lieu of the stately figure 
of the proscribed chieftain, they saw the bending form of a graceful 
girl, trimming the st)litary lamp that burned before the idol. Mad* 
dened by apparent failure, the soldiers hurriedly searcbchl every corner 
of the temple ; they leaped on the shoulders of the idid ; they struck 
the massive stone with their iron maces, and tore the embroidered dra- 
peries from above the altar ; then, rushing wildly forth again, ran up 
the tangleil jiath leading to the peak. Once again alone, Aieyla, clasp- 
ing her joined hands to her forehead, Iwnt lowly before the idol, ga/ed 
earnestly for a moment on the retreating soldiery, and then stealthily 
moved away to the back of the altar. On a block belitnd tlie image, 
which none but one well ac<|iiainted w'ith the spot could have distiii- 
guislie<l from the rest, she read the single word okati (fled), traced 
sliglitly, as by a daggei'’s point ; and thus nssureii, Aieyla, bursting into 
a flood of most natural and unconstrained tears, ran swiftly over the 
footpath leading to the fort. 

It w'as a lovely village, in the very depth of a Deckan valley, wooded, 
and rich in cultivation. The setting sun shed its brilliant light upon 
the sculptured temples and the smooth, lake-like waters which lay be- 
neath them, while here and there, maidens of no common beauty might 
be seen, bearing aw'ay their well-filled vessels from the wells, or bend- 
ing, to bathe their glossy tresses in the fair waters of the tank. It was 
evidently a brahmin village, for in no other place is ever seen so many 
sacred trees, wandering kine, richly-attired women, and handsome 
temples ; and to-day their flags were doubled, their flowery wreatlis re- 
newed, their priests in fresh attire, for a marriage was to be celebrated 
that night, lietween the pow'crful favourite of the Peishwa, the Go- 
saen Cheetra and the beautiful Aieyla, the Uamooseeii. It was said 
by some, that her brother Uagooli had used coercion with the un- 
willing bride, and others thought, that since Kristnajee, the Ramoosy, 
had been seD^ed in endeavouring to es(*ape from the Poonindcr Hill, 
the father of Aieyla liafl seemed to set yet more value on the [>ro- 
tective alliance of the bralimiu. However these matters may have been. 
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the josRy, or village astronomer, had decided, that this day, the third of 
the month Jesth, was propitious, and the marriage, conser^uently, was 
to be celebrated after sunset. 

In the front of the house of Wittnnjce, the father of Aieyla, a veran- 
dah had been formed of fine bamboo work, covered with fresh branches 
of mangoe and jambool trees, whose foliage is the brightest in all India^ 
perhaps, and also with bouquets of roses gathered without stems, while 
wreaths of white mogree, apparently, served to bind them gracefully 
togetlier. In front of the verandah, each supporti^l by a small stand, 
were four sooparce nuts, that had lieeii consecrated by the brahmins, 
and were now supposed to represent the four great Ramoosy deities ; 
there were, also, ten potter’s vessels, sprinkled with many colours, and 
decorated with cords dyed with tunnerick, to bring good fortune, with 
ripe ears of jo wary, and branches of flowering mangoe. But while 
all this preparation had been made by priests and friends without, 
Aieyla, having stolen from the harem, stood by the little fount of 
her father’s garden, richly attired with gold gems, and brilliantly 
coloured silks, her marriage-robes, her cheek flushing, her eye fevered, 
and mentally unconscious of all around. Her brain was filled with 
images, but she could distinguish none. Brave-hearted as she was, a 
moment had now arrived too great for her to cope w^ith. (.)nce she ha<l 
thought of refusing to fulfil the rite ; but what power had she, a feeble, 
broken-hearted, helpless girl, against the avowed will of princes and 
priests, a father and a tribe? She had thought of flight, but her be- 
loved chieftain had been thrown into the j>rison of the Peishwa, and 
could otter her no protection. She at least could die, she fancied ; aye, 
but death to the young is ever terrible, wdiile love still shines on the 
path of life ; and though its light was now so terribly obscured from 
the fair Aieyla, she darc<l not hasten to «|uit a world in which he she 
loved yet breathed and siittered. IVrchance, she thought, 1 may save 
him yet ; and death, as she so thought, seemed to her new-born hopes 
a frieii*! more terrible than even the Gosaeii C'heetra. Alas ! warrings, 
and doubts, harassing thoughts, and conflicting passions such as these, 
seem to tear the human heart asunder ; but their very agitation so de- 
prives the mind of the powers of Jinlgmcnt and ileeision, that, like the 
poor Aieyla, the very strongest among us, so wrought on, become help- 
less to act, though doonuMl to sufter. 

But time liad passed ; the bridegroom, attired in crimson silk, with 
the mundoty^ or chaplet of flowers, on his brow, and mounted on a 
richly-caparisoned horse, the Peislnva’s gift, had proceeded with his 
brethren and friends to the temple of llunimaii, w hen rich presents of 
turbans and cmbroi<lercd slippers wrere ottered to him, and from which, 
surrounded by musicians and ttag-beasers, ho moved slowly onwards to 
the bridal-house. 

Aieyla heard the sound of music, and wdth a wild start, as if but 
that moment she had guessed its meaning, she pressed her hands on 
her throbbing temples, and hounded towards the little gateway leading 
t 4 > the house ; but lier mother was alreaily there, bearing a lamp of 
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wheat-floar paste floating in a brass salver of consecrated oil, and 
snatching Aieyla by the hand, she hurried towards the tlireshhold. 
The Gosaen was there before her, in either hand holding a dagger and 
a obco-nut ; and her brother Ragooh, too, as the bridegroom’s dearest 
fnend, stands by his side, and liolds over his head a drawn sword, 
according to the customs of the people. Aieyla sees nothing of all this — 
her eyes are cast on the ground, and her hands crossed u]>on her bosom. 
The crowd marvel at her beauty, and the Gosaen drawing nearer to 
his bride, the priests wind coloured threads around them, until drums 
beat, and guns are fired, and the marriage is declared complete in all but 
the placing of the kunkun (bracelet) and the decoration of tiie munnic 
(necklace) ; but the touch of the Gosaen restores consciousness to the 
hapless victim ; she shrinks from his uplifted hand, and bounds aside 
with a loud, heart-piercing shriek ; it is answered by the shouts of 
many men, and a band of armed Ramoosies break into the circle, while 
priests and women fly wdldl}- from the scone as they note the flashing 
eye of the dread Oomiah, now bright with the desire of vengeance. 
But, alas ! the bribed messenger of Kristnajee had come too late to save 
the sacrihee of the poor Aieyla, and although blood flowed, and deep 
feud was that day^pjanted between tribes that had made hitherto com- 
mon cause, Aieyla was still the brahmin’s bride. 

The chieftain Kristnajee, in escaping by means of the well-known 
revolving stone at the back of the altar of Kedary, had little calculated 
the force of his enemies. Lulled into security by tlie late apparent 
apathy of Government towards many acts of plunder and outrage com- 
mitted by the baud in the neighbouring villages, Kristnajee had left his 
few well-tried and immediate followers at a distant village, while he 
had selected Poorunder for his own immediate residence, dearer to him 
than all the rest of this fine land, both for its magnificent anti majestic 
scenery, and as the abode of her he loved so well ; but, jealous of his 
power, and impatient at the lack of opportunity for sharing rich gold 
and gems from the concealed treasuries of crafty brahmins, a follower, 
bribed by a high reward, betrayed to the Peishwa’s government the 
locality of a portion of the gang, wdio were surprised, while preparing 
their evening meal, by a strong party of sepoys, shouting to them to 
surrender from an overhanging hill. But the Ramoosies were too brave 
for that, and retreated, fighting their way back to the <len8e jungle, 
where many escaped, some few perished in concealment beneath the 
huts of the fired village, w-hile those who fell into the captors’ hands 
purchased their lives dearly by betraying the visit of their chief to Poo- 
runder ; and thus it was, that when Kristnajee gained the sheltering 
jungle, he found retreat cut off on every side, and himself surrounded 
by the Peishwa’s horse, while, ere many days were pasi^d, he lay 
a chained and sentenced captive in the strongest dungeon of the com- 
mon gaol at Poonah. 

There was a gay fete on the first day of the great Dusrah ; and while 
processions of priests and feasts to brahmins marked the character of 
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the city, and the temple of Parvati resounded with music, itself half- 
hidden by many-coloured flags, the harem of every rich man was full of 
mirth and pleasure, for offerings of attire, ornaments, unguents, cosme- 
tics, and perfumes were made to the wives and daughters of brahmins, 
and their apartments were strewed with bravery and decorations of the 
costliest description. None, however, were feo conspicuous for these 
observances as the harem of the Gosaen Cheetra, while his beautiful 
young wife, Aieyla, sat in the principal apartment of his palace, sur- 
rounded by the costliest offerings that wealth and power coufi lay at 
the feet of loveliness. And well did she, the object of all this homage, 
seem fitted for its reception ; for there, with the brow and air of a prin- 
cess, sat the lady Aieyla, attired in a rich mree of fine cashmere, 
fringed with pearls and many gems, her delicate feet and hands 
glittering with costly jewels, and her raven tresses bound with a wreath 
of tiM leaves, in honour of the mountain goddess. Her attendants were 
numerous, and also richly attired in festal robes, while garlands of 
flowers, scattered among the costlier wares, asserted their superiority of 
loveliness by brilliant colouring and rich perfume ; but the attendants, 
albeit they stood around with sitarr and lute, awaiting their mistress’s 
commands to exercise their arts of Eastern entertainment, observed a 
far different mien to that common between the ladies of Oriental harems 
and the confidential companions of their leisure hours ; but the lady 
Aieyla sought neither confidence, companionship, nor pastimes. Her 
attendants trembled at her word, the ladies of the harem dreaded her 
influences, and the Gosaen Cheetra scarcely knew whether he most 
feared or most adored his beautiful and haughty bride. 

So sat the lady Aieyla, and so stood her young attendants, with 
their eyes bent in silence upon hers, who little noted them, when a 
slave-girl, softly entering the apartment, and with her arms respect- 
fully folded on her bosom, and her eyes bent to the ground, ap- 
jn’oached the cushions of the beauty, and gently gave her message : 
“ 'fhe lady Beema,” she said, requests to know if it be your intention 
to join the ladies of the harem to night in the Ketuah Bagh, where 
our master is pleased to give an entertainment in honour of the day. 
The lady Beema bids me say, the time is sunset,” Aieyla lifted her 
large full eyes upon the speaker, and in a voice of most decided accent, 
she replied : “ I love not to be thus intruded on ; go, maiden, and tell 
thy mistress that there will not be any fete hold to-night in the Ketuah 
Bagh ; 1 have signified my wish that so it should be, to my lord your 
master.” The slave withdrew, trembling with what might be the effect 
produced by such a message on the passionate mind and violent will of 
the lady Beema, while Aieyla dismissed her attendants, commanding 
them by no means to trespass on the hours she should devote to her 
repose. Much wondering at the mandafe at such a time as this, the 
maidens all withdi*ew ; but no sooner was the lady Aieyla alone, than 
her manner wholly changed. Bursting into tears, she rose from her 
Am^Jottrn.N.S.VoL.III.No,15. 2 O 
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cushions, and stepping forth upon the terrace of the harem, leant on the 
marble balustrade ; and having wept awhile, as if to relieve her over- 
wrought sjjirits, she pressed her fair hands upon her tlirobliiiig temples, 
and looked anxiously upon the scene. But it was neither on the rich 
temple of the goddess, nor to the dense foliage that surrounded the 
mountain’s base, nor to the brilliant groups of the animated bazaars, 
that the lady looked, but to one dark, solitary tower, closed in with 
massive walls. True, nought was to be seen there but the Peishwa’s 
flag, and a few careering birds, Avhose little ones found shelter in its 
partial ruins ; but the eye of her who gazed seemed to pierce those 
walls even to the dungeon of the prisoner there ; and as visions of pain, 
and grief, of shackled limbs, of an ignominious death, crowded on her 
imagination, a quivering anguish agitated the face of poor Aieyla, and 
casting her arms towards the tower, she rapidly exclaimed, ‘‘ No, 
Kristnajee! I will save thee yet. 1 will so exert my power, that 
Cheetra dare not refuse to gain for me the boon I seek in thy life, 
brave chief I And though I j»ay for it a promised love to him I hate, 
and die of deep misery, as 1 soon shall do, thou shalt tread again the 
mountain-brow in freedom, girded around by faitliful lu'arts.” Aieyhi 
turned and sought her cushions, hut not for rest ; pillowing lier fair 
cheek on her hand, her thought was long and anxious ; hut when the 
Gosaen Cheetra saw her, as he went forth to join the Peishwa, he 
fancied that his young hride had never seemed more beautiful ; and as 
she haughtily drew away the hand ho soiiu’lit to take, he felt that he 
would give even a prince’s favour, could he but win the heart of this 
most lovely being, who scorned him as her lord, though cruelty and in- 
justice had sought to render her his slave. 


It was a spacious, but most lonely chamber, in the old square tower of 
the common gaol. There was a tall, grated window, far above the eye, 
a rough charpoi, laced witli much- worn cM)nls, a water-jar, and a little 
image of Huniman ; and as the night had fallen, these objects, with the 
lizard on the wall, and the rat peering from his hole, were to be dis- 
tinctly seen by the light of a little oil lamj) that stood in a nielie, which 
once had been well sculptured, but was nowsa<ily blackened by oil and 
smoke. In truth, it was a miserable chamber, ami in very niiiious 
plight, yet he who occupied it was the chieftain Kristiifijee, altered 
much, it is true, for his fine form had become emaciated, his bright eye 
dimmed with care, yet he had still an aspect which told, that although 
the body had suffered as pliysical laws command it shall <lo, as retribu- 
tion for their infringement, yet that the spirit of the Uainoosy leader 
was still as uncurbed as in his days of boldest freedom. 

The chief stood, his arms folded, his eyes bent on the ground in con- 
templative mood ; and in truth, his mind was too deeply occupied witli 
the past incidents and future prospects of his eventful life, to allow him 
to note much of what was about him now. lie knew that his fate was 
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fixed, he knew that the Peisliwa liad decided tliat uii the last day of 
Diisrah he should die, and the brave man trembled as lie thought 
thereon ; not that Kristnajee feared death, he had wooed it in a thou- 
sand shapes already ; not that he despaired of rescue, fora laden arrow 
tlirougli his window had but an hour since given him assurance that he 
should not die a felon’s death ; 1>ut the brave man trembled at the 
thought of leaving her, who was dearer to hijn than life, in the power 
of a hated tyrant ; of leaving her a helpless slave, torn from him by 
treachery and violence, sighing a>vay her life, perhaps, in a captivity 
most hopeless ; and this thought was to the chieftain far worse than 
even the gallows-tree, or the triumphant shouts of thousands, who 
would rejoice in the fate of the robber-chief. In every aspect, then, 
that the subject could assume, the jirisoner thought on it, but all in 
vain ; his jnizzled thoughts did but <listract bis brain, giving it no 
S(dace ; nor could his judgment trace <»ut one line of action, fettered, 
imprisoned, helpless as he was, and so the chieftain pondered. But 
his all-absorbing conteinjdations were broken at length by the gentle 
opening of his prison-door, and a woman entered, bearing a small 
(water- vessel), and thickly veiled in a red saree, such as is 
worn by the common jaiople of a bazaar. The visit was unusual, and 
the chieftain gazed on her with those thiclc-coniing fancies which 
powerful excitement will always bring upon the brain agitated by 
the expectation of great events. The woman, however, closed the 
door, ]dacod the vessel upon the lloor, ami advanced slowly towards 
the chief; then, as if satisiied with the scrutiny her movements had 
allowed, slie <lropped her veil, and disclosed a finin of great majesty 
and grace, adm-ned with numerous jewels of the rarest lustre. 

“ Chieftain,” said the huly, bound, ami though a j)risoner as you 
are, myself a sujipliant, it may be, that you can serve me ; and if you 
do so faithfully, life and liberty shall be your reward.” 

Kristnajee gazed ujjou the Hashing eyes ami fevered chock of her who 
spoke, and as he did so, saw that it was no common boon, no ordinary 
task, that lady willed ; then glancing round his walls, the chieftain 
would have bill her guess from these how [)owerloss was him she sought. 
The lady read the glance aright. “ ^lo matter,” she hurriedly replied ; 
“ you, who hate our men of peace ; you, whose home is the wild moun- 
tains, and who seek not our durnimsaulas and great l>azaars to babble 
of what you do, are he who will obey me best ; there is no danger of 
confessions or remorse from thee, and deeds of violence succeed each 
other too (piickly to give thee time to ]>onder much on each ; but listen. 
1 am the first wife of a man of wealth and power. My husband loved 
me well ; and for ten long years 1 reigned supreme in the palace harem ; 
but he has wedded a younger bride; a ‘proud, insulting beauty, who 
treats me as her slave, and rules our husband as his queen. To-day 
has she crowned her insults in the very ear of my mocking slaves, and 
I have sworn to be revenged. Hear me then, for 1 must be brief ; rid 
me of this, my hated rival, and that without delay, and cre to- 
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morrow’s dawn thou shalt be free and rich, far from the Peishwa’s 
pourer, and the treachery of those who hate and envy thee.” 

The chieftain started, and his brow grew ffilfeick as night ; but check- 
ing the rising execration breaking from his parted lips, he sternly an- 
swered, “ Lady, I am no murderer. Thou must seek the mangs (lowest 
class) to do thy will, if it be to shed the blood of an innocent and help- 
less woman in the retirement of her peaceful home. We are warriors, 
lady ; and though the llainoosies* blade is known to be a keen one, we 
draw it only against those who may oppose us as men and enemies, or 
to defend, not slay, the innocent and helpless.” The chieftain turned, 
and with slow steps retreated along the chamber ; but double vengeance 
was now in that lady’s heart, and with loud and huiTied violence she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ ’Tis well, proud robber ; and now look thou to thyself, for 
not only slialt thou die a felon’s death, but thy head shall be cast forth 
without the city for dogs to batten on ! Thy brethren and thy sisters, 
too, ere long, shall share thy fate ; for the lady Bccma has beauty, 
power, and wealth, as well as the fair Aieyla, and will use it, perhaps, 
more fatally.” 

The chiehain again started ; a wild light danced in his eye, a bright 
smile gleamed like a flash upon his lip, then left it again, pallid and qui- 
vering, as if with fear. In a moment more he was by the lady Beeina’s 
side, suing and entreating her to spare his tribe — pledging himself to do 
lier bidding ; and ere they parted the lady’s dagger >vas in his w'aist- 
belt, her ring upon his hand, and the promise of freedom his, before 
the dawning of the second day ; while, with dark triumph at her heart, 
the wife of the Gosacn Cheetra quitted the captive’s dungeon, stealthily 
retracing her steps to the scene of her intended guilt, and Kristnajee, 
nothing doubting his success, eagerly availed himself of all the means now 
secretly placed at his disposal. 


The moon, sinking behind the deep grove of mangoe trees beneath the 
sacred hill, had left in heavy darkness the surrounding scene; the 
great fireworks of the Peishwa’s garden had been long extinguished, 
and tlie groups, whether of a festive or religious kind, were now dis- 
persed, and wrapped in heavy slumber ; the air was cool and still, and 
so inviting was it to rest, that even the guilty, worn out at length 
by the harass and excitement of their thoughts, enjoyed a brief tran- 
quillity. Yet was there one w'ho watched — the fairest, the wealthiest, 
the most beloved, and certainly the most envied of all that city’s throng ; 
but agony, too deep for speech, was gnawing at her heart ; that niglit, 
Cheetra had refused her prayer, stung with deep jealousy, and had 
told her, with a bitter smile, that ere sunrise the robber chief should 
die a felon’s death. There was no pride now in the mien of the hapless 
girl ; but, kneeling on the cold marble, with arms stretched forth, and 
eyes striving through the darkness to catch a shadow of the tower that 
contained all she loved on earth, Aieyla passed the night, and as the 
bright Pleiades shone forth upon the gloomy tower — those fair har- 
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bingers she had so often watched from her mountain home, while pon- 
dering on the vows of love breathed in lier willing ear by the chieftain 
Kristnajee — Aieyla rose, ahd stretching forth her arms, vowed in rapid 
accents not to outlive him to whom her love was pledged, but to die, as 
a Hindoo wife, upon his grave. Solaced with this resolve, she rose, but 
scarcely ha*l she done so, when her startled eye caiiglit the dark figure 
of one advancing stealthily from the inner apartment of the harem. 
Aieyla’s was not a heart for fear ; and yet the hour, her solitary state, 
and the character of the spot, which forbad on pain of death the en- 
trance of a man within its precincts, might well give terror to a mind 
excited as hers had ])cen ; the more so, as she noted the glitter of arms 
as the stranger bent stealthily forward in the starlight, as if in search 
of some victim to his intended violence. Aieyla spoke. “ Who is he,” 
she asked, “that dares thus to violate the harem of the princely Chee- 
tra? let him fly, or a sure and dreadful death will he his fate.” The 
stranger heard — he ])aiised — then, springing forward with a cry of wild 
delight, Aieyla was once more folded in her lover’s arms. 


The old fort of Poorunder rung with the rejoicings of the Ramoosy 
band, as the chieftain Kristnajee led forth his fair bride Aieyla towards 
the little temple of Kedary, which was decked with flags and flowers, 
in honour of a day looked on as the peculiar blessing bestowed upon his 
favourite follower by their mountain deity ; and perhaj)S their joy had 
become the greater, that the disgrace and death of the Ciosacn Cheetra 
had given occasion to its exercise ; while more than one among the 
band from time to time turned his eye from the mountain brow to 
the distant ]>lain, where yet a smoking jule announced that the lady 
lieema, with her chief companions, had here performed the great rite of 
suttee. 13ut Aieyla, the fair Aieyla, so strong in love and trust, saw 
nought of this ; she lia<l forgotten all but present joy ; and none who 
saw her now, in gentle, trusting beauty by the chieftain’s side, could 
have fancied her, as she once was, the proud, despotic mistress of a 
tyrant’s harem. 
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THE KARENS. 

The Karens are among the most interesting people with whom the ** ine- 
vitable expansion'* of our eastern empire has brought us in contaet. Originally 
emigrating from the borders of China and Tibet, they have gradually occu])ied 
the mountains and glens of the south, as far as the promontory of Junk-Ceylon. 
Like all mountaineers, they have retained their own distinct cliaracter from 
generation to generation, and have lost none of their nationality by intercourse 
w'ith the people of the plains. Their language is distinct from that of the Bur- 
mese or Siamese, and appears never to have been reduced to writing. Com- 
pared with those nations, they may be considered barbarous ; yet they have 
never adopted the degrading worship of idols, and their ideas of the character 
and attributes of the eternal God present a noble contrast to the wild fancies 
of the Buddists. Many of their religious traditions bear so close a resemblance 
to the facts related in tiie Holy Scriptures, as almcst to support the idea of 
their having a common origin ; and perhaps there are few subjects of religious 
research more interesting than the origin of these remarkable traditions. 

The Karens, though described by those who have hud the best opportunities 
of knowing them as possessed of greater manliness of character than the Bur- 
mese, have been invariably oppressed by them in such a manner as only one 
oriental nation can oppress another ; yet, in their deepest afflictions^ they have 
never lost the hope of deliverance, of which the elders of their nation left 
them many predictions. Those ancient seers seem, by an almost miracu- 
lous foresight, to have led the nation to expect relief from the “white foreigners, 
dressed in shining black and shining red, who sail in ships and cutters, and can 
cross oceans and reach lands and our advent among them appears to have 
been rendered the more welcome by its coincidence with their own traditionary 
expectations. 

In a very w’ell-writtcn memoir of a Karen convert, Ko-tha-byu, published 
at the Tavoy Mission press last year, there is a very interesting tninslation of 
an address to the Governor- General, Lord Auckland, by one of the Karen 
assistants, San Qua-lo, which vividly describes the past and present condition 
of the Tavoy Karens, and embodies in the wannest language the gratitude felt 
by these poor and despised people for their deliveranee. Describing their 
bondage under the Burmese, he says that they kidnapped the Karens when- 
ever they could seize them, stripped them of all their rice and paddy— and, 
indeed, of all they had — and constrained them to seek refuge in the gorges of 
the mountains, where they fed on roots and leaves, and died hy hundreds of 
starvation. While the men W'erc reduced to a state of the most galling .«.lavtTy, 
their females were every where insulted and dishonoured, and the spirits of the 
nation w^ere completely broken. But, says the Karen, “ through the goodness of 
God, my nation, sons of the forest and children of poverty, ouglit to praise 
thy nation, the white foreigners, exceedingly. In the providence of God, how 
numerous are the reasons that we have to praise thy goodness and thy benefi- 
cence ! Through thy acts, the Karens breathe with case. Great ruler, thy 
goodness and beneficence to the Karen nation we shall never forget, down to 
the generations of our children and grandchildren. Wc are happy in thee, far 
above all other nation that ever ruled us before. Formerly, we dwelt in the 
midst of a thorn-bush, but in thee we dwell as on a mat spread out to sleep 
upon. The Karens— a nation of slaves, a jieoplc of the deepest poverty— 
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thou hast freed from taxes. Freely thou hast bought us, and then given us our 
liberty for nought.” These expressions of hear t> felt gratitude from a simple- 
hearted people, so long the victims of the most cruel oppre.^sioii, may well 
n'coiicile us to the occuipation of the Teiiasserim Coast, though it annually 
drains the Indian treasury of more than ten lakhs of rupees. 

Major llroadfoot has recently visited the southern division of his jurisdietion, 
and determined to carry forward the good work of civilization whicli his prede- 
cessor had so happily begun. II«» has resolved to “ bring forward the Karens,” 
and to (|uiekcn the march of improvement by fresh stimulants. It would 
appear that the superior native officers among these people were for the most 
part nurmci^e, and in many instances proved as great oppressors as our daro- 
gahs and police officers in Hcngal. The new commissioner intends to appoint 
these head-men from among the Karens themselves, and thus nationalize the 
local administration of justice. It may possibly be found that the Karen ofli- 
cers are not less oppressive than were the llurincse officers, for it is one of the 
curses of oppression that it begets a disposition to oppress ns soon as the 
oppressed obtain the upper hand. Hut whatever may be the unjust severity of 
Karen head-men, it will be less unpalatable to the body of the nation than 
the oppression of the Ihirmesc, whom tl»ey have long regarded with feelings of 
deep-rooted abhorrence. 'Hie new system of administration will certainly be 
more popular, even if it should not be more equitable than that which it super- 
seded, and it will unquestionably iliffuse a spirit of improvement, and spread 
the blessings of civilization among this long-depressed nation, these children of 
the forest. It will also assist, in no small degree, the views of tlie missionaries, 
because those who have received instruction from them are the only men capa- 
ble of occupying these new posts of dignity. The education obtained in the 
mission schools will thus become the direct road to distinction, and the reli- 
gious knowledge disseminated by the missionaries will be blended with the most 
])lensing associations. 

It may be readily supposed, therefore, that the new arrangement of Major 
llroadfoot is welcomed by the niissimiaries in Tavoy and Meigui willi the wann- 
est exultation. It gives a new 7.e.st to their heiievoleiit labours, and promises 
a new harvest of success. It facilitates their access to the people, and pav, s 
the way for the reception of divine truth. The missionaries have, accordingly, 
addressed a circular letter to their friends in America, of which the second 
edition is hefore us. 3’hey state : — The cry from the Karens of every quarter 
now is, * Teach ns; give ns good school teachers.’ Every eliief in [Mergui 
wants a school and a teaclier among his ])eople. Twenty-five men, principally 
chiefs, have recently signcil the total-abstinence pledge in INTergiii, and pro- 
mised to abamloii all their customs that arc iiiconsisteut with (^'liristianity.** 
This extract is sufficient to shew that tlie recent determination of Major Ilroud- 
foot, to “ bring forward the Karon nation,” by giving them the liopc of pro- 
motion, is likely to produce the happiest results on the people.* 


FHend of India. 
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C!rom0jpottti(nte. 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS RESIDE 

IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I have lately seen a letter, extracted from the Asiatic Journal ^ 
which was signed “ A Bengal Medical Officer,” and in which was con- 
tained a proposition for establishing a school in England for the educa- 
tion of children whose parents resided in India. Will you allow me to 
trouble you with a few observations on the same subject ? I should 
premise that what I shall now say consists mainly of extracts from cer- 
tain letters, which were written by myself, and published during the 
early part of last year, in the Calcutta Englishman 
Amidst the many excellent institutions established in both services (the 
military and civil), with the view of providing for our widows and families, 
there is one, and a most important one it is, still wanting; I allude to some in- 
stitution for the education of our sons in England. I myself know by expe- 
rience! and I have frequently heard others complain, that the expense of 
placing ** a child from India at school, or with a clergyman, in England, is 
much greater than it would be did his parents reside at home. I do not find 
fault with thist it is perfectly just ; for a tutor incurs a far heavier degree of 
responsibility in undertaking the charge of such a pupil, than he would do in 
receiving one whose parents could exercise a direct superintendence over his 
habits and progress : but still it is an evil to us, and 1 do not see why we 
should not ourselves seek for a remedy. 

The mode of doing $o»is simple. Let us establish, in some healthy part of 
England, a large school or college, with competent professors, masters, &c., 
where our children may, at comparatively small expense, obtain an education 
far more extended than is possible in any private school ; and where, with 
every proper comfort and indulgence, they may be under such supervision as 
shall tend to render them sincere Christians and useful members of society. 

I have myself had much experience in tuition in England, and from the calcu- 
lations which I have made, 1 feel convinced that far greater advantages might 
thus be secured than we have at present the means of obtaining ; and that, too, 
at one-half of the present usual expense. There are already many schools in 
England devoted to exclusive purposes ; others are daily springing up ; then 
why should not we have an East-lndia college, devoted exclusively to the 
education and advancement of children whose parents belong to the 11.C.S. ? 

This is no impracticable scheme ; no wild imagination of what is barely pos- 
sible ; but a simple idea, which might easily be carried into effect, if all would 
put forth their united energies. We are a numerous, and, conjoinify, a wealthy 
body; one, moreover, which is placed in peculiar difficulty concerning the 
education of our children. Then, surely, we who are parents, we who are so 
deeply and immediately interested in the subject, cannot do better than thus to 
unite in procuring tliat which is so needful : and 1 do not doubt that those who 
are unmarried would gladly assist us in our endeavours. 

The letter from which the above is extracted called forth several 
replies, both public and private. To two of these only I shall at pre- 
sent allude ; but 1 may add, that all speak in terms of the highest com- 
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nicndation of tho proposed plan. Of tlie two to which I would more 
particularly advert, the first contains some animadversion on the 
exclmiveiiess of my proposition, as confining the henefits of the institu- 
tion to the members of the Company’s service ; the second urges that 
the school might be established with more advantage either at Darjee- 
ling, or some other healthy situation in India. 

In reply to the first of these, I assert that it is necessarij/ to establish 
some line of demarcation l)etween those whose children may, aiul those 
whose children may not, he adinitteil to our college ; hut, at the same 
time, as you will see by the proposed “rules,” which I have given be- 
low, I have allowed the plan to include many besides those whose pa- 
rents are in the service. 

With regard to the second, 1 cannot think that it would he advis- 
able to educate our children in India. All who have lived in this 
country must be aware how dej>raved arc the minds of the native ser- 
vants, and 1 do not think it would he possible, even with the strictest 
superintendence, to prevent our children from hohling fre([uent commu- 
nication with them, and thus risking that contamination which we 
ought so anxiously t<» avoid. Besides, if hoys are brought up in India, 
what are they to d<» hereafter? We cannot provide for them all in this 
country, and the habits of life here are necessarily so totally <lifferent 
from what they are in h]urope, that very few would be able, after spend- 
ing the first eighteen or twenty years of their lives in India, to buffet 
with the roughnesses of the world in England. Various other reasons 
there are why I think it would be desirable to send our children to 
England for education ; hut 1 will not trespass on you by detailing them 
at present. 

I proceed now to extract from my former letters the “ Rules” which 
I would suggest for the proposed college. 

1. The college to consist of two schools, the senior and the junior; with 
separate buildings, pluygrounds, &c. 

2. Pupils to be admissible into the junior scliool at four years of age. 

None to remain in the senior school after eighteen, excepting those who may 

have obtained scholarships, and whh whom it shall he optional to remain one 
year longer. 

3. Those children to be adnussildc whose fatliers are, or have been, in the 
fl.C.S. 

Whose fathers are, for the time being, resident in India. 

Whose fathers have, at any time, resided in India for the space of live years. 

i. I'hc annual payment for each ordinary pupil to be i.'50, which is about 
equivalent to lls. 15 per mensem, 

5. Each ordinary pupil to pay an eii trance- fee of X'10, on first admission to 
the school. 

6. For every ./?*'« ordinary pupils, one Orphan to be admitted as an extra-ordi- 
nary pupil. 

7: Each extni-ordinary pupil to pay Jb'25 atiniially, an<l an entrance-fee 
of £5. 

8. The extra-ordinary pupils to be, in every respect, on j)recisely the same 
footing ns the ordinary pupils. 

Vol.III.N<*.15. 2 P 
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9. The above payments to cover every expense, with the exception of actual 
wearing- apparel. 

10. Certain holidays to be allowed at Midsummer and Christmas ; but it to 
be entirely optional with parents whether their children reside at the college 
during these periods, or whether they go to visit their I'riends ; no additional 
payment being required for those who remain at the college. 

11. The general affairs of the college to be managed by two committees — 
the one in India, the other in England. 

12. The members of the latter to be requested to visit and inspect the col- 
lege from time to time. 

13. The internal management of the college to be vested in a clergyman of 
the church of England, with the title of warden. 

14. In addition to the wardens, professors to be appointed for the senior 
school, in classics, mathematics, French, German, Oriental languages, English, 
drawing, engineering, writing, arithmetic, fencing. &c. 

15. The professors of classics and mathemutics to be graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

16. The pupils in the junior school to be placed under the charge of a ma- 
tron and sub-matrons ; English masters being appointed for their instruction ; 
and the whole, of course, under the supervision of the warden. 

17. Additional professors, masters, &c. to be engaged, as the number of 
pupils increases. 

18. A medical man to be attached to the establishment. 

Now here. Sir, is a brief outline of a plan for a college, such as would, 
I think, satisfy the great want now felt by the European coininuiiity in 
India, and in which every possible comfort might be afforded to the 
pupils, combined with all the advantages of an excellent education. 

With regard to the ncccs.sary expenditure, I have made my calcula- 
tions on various suppositions as to the number of pupils, and I find 
that, in every case, the institution would more than defray its own 
expenses. 

I give below a rough account of the expenditure on each of two sup- 
positions : — 

1. On the supposition of 100 ordinary pupils, and 20 extra-ordinary pu]>ils. 
We shall have — 

Receipts {Annual). Eurpenditure {Annual). 

From 100 ordinary pupils, at To expenses in hall, i.e. for 

Jk.50 each ^'5,000 breaklust, luncheon, dinner. 

From 20 extra-ordinary pu- and tea j£2,20() 

pils, at £25 each 500 Salaries of warden, nia.stei8, 

matrons, medical attendant, 

£5,500 and servants J ,030 

Books, stationery, mathemati- 
cal instruments, See 250 

Washing, and other household 
expenses 3.15 

j64,605 

Balance 80.5 



£5.500 
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Here we have a balance of £S05t which might be expended in the following 
manner: — 

To library of useful reading for senior school £]00 

Ditto for junior school 30 

Prizes ••• ••• ••• ,,, ••• ••• ,,, 50 

Scholarsliips at Oxford, Cambridge, Addiscombe, or Haileybury : 

One at £200 per annum, 

One at 100 „ 

One at 75 „ 

One at 50 „ 

••• ••• ••• ••• 425 

Invest in Government Securities, for future contingencies ... 200 

£805 


The entrance-fees would be required for furniture, bedding, linen, &c. 

2. On the supposition of 500 ordinary pupils, and 100 extra-ordinary pupils. 
We should have— 

Receipts (^Annual). I Expenditure {Annual). 

From 500 ordinary pupils, at ! To expenses in hall J011,1OO 

£50 each £25,000 Salaries, &e 7,2C0 

From 1(K) extra-ordinary pu- • All other necessary expenses 

pils, at £25 each 2, .500 | of establishment 3,000 

£27,500 1 £21,300 

Balance 6,200 

£27,500 


Application of Balance : — 
To library for senior school 


Ditto junior 

... 

... 

Prizes 

... 

... 

Scholarships : — 

One at £3(K) per 

annum... 

£300 

Two at 201) 

If 

400 

Four at 100 

ff 

100 

Four at 75 

fi 


Eight at 50 

ff 

400 


Invest in Government Securities, for permanent fund 


£150 

50 

200 


1,800 

4,000 


£ 6,200 


In the above calculations, I have not included any sum for rent of ground, 
buildings, &c. If it be requisite to hire a place, it will of course be necessary 
to diminish the amount of scholarships*; yet I cannot but think that, for an 
institution of such vast importance, it would not only he possible, but advisable, 
to purchase land, and erect appropriate buildings for ourselves. There are, I 
believe, not less than 7,000 Europeans in the Jl.C.Si Of the number of other 
European residents in India I have no means of judging; but, taking them at 
3,000, I do think, that amongst these I0,0(K) persons, a sufficient sum might 
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be raised for the erection of an East-India College. Some might contribute 
more, others less ; but an average donation of Rs.dO from each would give us 
at once the sum of ^*50,000. 

TJiere are one or two points in the above plan which require, perhaps, some 
little explanation. 

One of these is, the proposition that the pupils in the junior school should 
pay tile same sura as those in the senior. Here, it must be borne in mind, 
that although the elder pupils certainly require more expensive masters, yet 
little children, whilst they are a source of at least as much anxiety, demand a 
much more constant attention, and require many little comforts which can be 
dispensed with by their seniors. They need a homj; they need kind and care- 
ful matrons, who shall, as far as possible, supply the phtce of mothers ; they need 
persons who shall attend to all their little wants, and all their little sorrows, 
and who, during the many hours of recreation, shall take an interest in all their 
sports and all their aniusemetits. 

Blit, in addition to this, it would be impossible to diminish the payments of 
some, without increasing those of others; and I have, therefore, deemed it 
advisable, in the plan which 1 have drawn out, to equalize the payments in the 
two schools. 

With regard to the admission of orphans at a lower rate of payment, I think 
none could object to this portion of the proposed plan. There are few fathers 
in India who could not afford between forty and fifty rupees a month for the 
education of each of their sons; but there are many widows on whom such a 
payment would full very heavily; some with whom it would be impossible. At 
the same time, the orphans who would be admitted are sons of men in pre- 
cisely the same rank of life with ourselves, and oiiglit, therefore, if for no other 
reason, to be treated in every respect as our own children. 

With regard to the inspection of the college, a superior power might, I 
think, be vested in the bishop of the diocese in which the institution was 
situated. 

The wiirden should superwtend the genenil instruction of all the pupils; but 
more especially he should attend to their reliyinus education. This should be 
his peculiar province, and it should be considered a point of the very first im- 
portance. If it is not so, how can we expect that He, to whose sole glory all 
religion tends, will bless and prosper our inidertaking ? For this cause, also, 
the utmost care should be taken in the selection of the several masters and 
matrons. 

It would be bigbly advisable that there should be a small separate building, 
with kind and proper nurses, for those pupils who might be uillietcd with any 
sickness. But we are not yet sufficiently advanced to enter into any minor 
details. 

The above extr.'icts contain the principal points in the rough sketch 
which I pulilished in the Englishman last year. If carried into oj)era- 
tion, tills plan will, of course, require much filling up, and probably 
some modifications ; hut surely it is one which would prove a lasting 
benefit to ourselves and our successors in this land of exile. Many witli 
whom I have conversed on the subject have declared that they would 
most gladly avail themselves of such an institution, if it were once esta* 
blished ; but the difficulty is, to make a cofnmencemenU If any of your 
readers will communicate with me, I will tliankfully receive their sug* 
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gestions, and joyfully co-operate with them in seeking to work out 
some such plan as that which I have proposed ; but it requires some 
one more influential than myself to come forward and take the lead. 
That the project would succeed, 1 have not the slightest doubt ; that it 
must prove most beneficial is almost self-evident ; and we may well be- 
lieve that, if properly conducted, it would receive the blessing of Him 
who said Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

On so important a subject, I need hardly apologize for the length of 
my letter. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

Chas. Ac land. 

Assistant Chaplain II.C.S. 

Cuttack^ Oorissa^ ApHl \Othy 1B44. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur and from thence to Cabul, with the 
Mvision of Lieut. Col. Sir C. M. Wade^ C. B. ; includimj Travels tn the Pun- 
jab, a Visit to the City of Lalure, and a Narrative of Operations in the Khyber 
Pass, undertaken in 1839. By Lieut. William Barr, Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery. London, 1814. Madden and Co. 

Lifitt. Barr is late in the field as an historian of the ill fated expedition into 
Affghanistan ; hut as one object of his book is to describe tlie operations of 
Colonel Wade’s auxiliary force in the Khyber Pass, and the capture of the fort 
of Ali Musjifl, in 1839, respecting which there are few authentic details before 
the public, the work is not without iiovt Ity. as well as interest. The particu- 
lars he has given of the Punjab, and of the individuals, dead and living, who 
have lately attained much notoriety there, are likewise acceptable. 

Madras, Mysore, and the South of India; or, a Personal Narrative of a Mission 
to those Countries, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah Hoole. Second Edition. 
With Wood Engravings. London, 1844. Longman and Co. 

The first edition of this work was noticed in a former series of this Journal. 
It is a pleasing account of missionary and educational transactions, mingled 
with personal incidents, native manners, and judicious reflections upon Hin- 
dooism and Tainul literature. An account of the persecution by the Romish 
Church of the Syrian or Nestoriaii ('liristians of Malayalii, translated from 
Walther’s “ Tamul Churcli History,” is appended to the volume. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in the years 1820-2.3, commanded 
by Lieutenant {now Admiral) Fkhihnand Von Wrangell, of the Russian 
Imperial Navy. Second Edition, with additions. Edited by Lieut. Col. 
Edwaki) Saiune, R. A., F. R.S. London, 1844. Madden and Co. 

Iw the last series of this Journal* we |ave the substance of Admiral Von 
Wrangell’s riiiioiis and valuable work before it had appeared in an English 
dress. The work is translated by Mrs. Saliine from the German edition 
of Eiigelhardt, compressed into a smaller compass, with additions derived from 
Admiral Von W'rangell himself. 

• Vol«. XXX J. p. 221, and xxxii. pp. 5, H7. 
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College <!?xamtnatton. 

EAST-INDIA company’s MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 

The half-yearly public examination of the Gentlemen Cadets educated at 
the East-India Company’s iVfilitary Seminary took place on Friday, the 7th 
June, in the presence of the Chairman^ John Shepherd, Esq. ; the Deputy 
Chairman, Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. ; several members of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and the following visitors, viz. — Major-Generals Sir James 
Sutherland (K.L.S., Bombay Inf.), Sir George Whitmore (K.C.H., Lieut. 
Gov. R. M. Acad.), Sir T. Dowiiman (C.B., K.C.H., R. A.), Sir R. Arbuth- 
not(K.C.B.).Pym(C.B.,R.A.); Colonels Roberts (C.B.), Cochrane(H.M.S.), 
Dickinson (late Bom. Eng.), Bonner (late Madras Art.), and St. Clair (R. A.); 
Lieut. •Colonels W. D. Jones (Iiisp. R.M. Acad.), Sir F. Smith (R.E., Direc- 
tor Royal Eng. Est. Chatham), Sabine (R. A.), Prosser (R.M. College), Hut- 
chinson (late Bengal Eng.), P. Brewer (late Bengal F.st.), H. B. Smith (Ma- 
dras Cav.), Montgomerie (C.B., Madras Art.), Graham (C.B., Bengal Art,), 
Angelo (H. M.S.), and Leslie (C.B., Bombay H. Art.) ; 3/(f(/V>rs Wentworth 
Baylcy, Tiinbrell, Dickson, Hadfield, Pears (C. B., ^ludras Eng.), Brown 
(dep6t Warley), Matson (R.E.), and Moore (late Nizam’s service); Captains 
Whitmore ( R. E. ), Harris ( U. E. ), Savage ( II. A. ), BoUlero (Ordnance Office), 
Jones (late Madras Cav.), Showers (Madras Art.), St. Clair (Bombay H. Art.), 
G. St. P. Lawrence, and Hutton (U.N.); Lienfenant UiddeU (R. ;V.) ; En- 
signs Robinson (E. I. Co.’s Eng), and Hutchinson (do.); Rev. H. Lindsay, 
and Rev. F. H. Hutton; Esquires: L. Keir, J. Narrien (F. R.S., R.M. Col.), 
S. U. Christie (R.M. Acad ), E. (liffard (Admiralty), Quintin Dick, Nicolls, 
Cox, Smith, and Nesbitt; Doctors Sayer, Wylie, and (irant. 

The class brought forward on this occasion consisted of thirty Gentlemen 
Cadets, from whom six were selected for the Engineers, fir. — Thornes George 
Glover, Henry Hyde, Ralph Young, James George Fife, George Hutchinson, 
George Vivian W’inscom ; twelve for the .Artillery, viz. — William Stewart, 
Edmund Sharpe, George Rodney Brown, George Glcig Brown, William Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald, Edward Harrison, William .Aliller, William Frederick Co.x, 
George Alexander Renny, Harry Vince Timbrel 1, Thomas Haydon, Joseph 
Carncross Griffith; twelve for the Infantry, riz.— Edward Leeds, Richard 
Edward Gore Smith, Elliott Hyndman, William Widdicombe, John Gray- 
don, Rawlin James Mallock, Richard Thompson, Weston Barwise, Frederiak 
John Salmon Bagshaw, Thomas Wollams Holland, George Ricketts Roberts, 
and Charles Cooper Johnson. 

The distribution of prizes was as follows: — 

First Class. — T. G. Glover, 2nd Mathematical, 1st Hindustani ; R. Young, 
1st Mathematical, French; H. Hyde, 1st Fortification, Military Surveying, 
Civil Drawing; G. Hutchinson, Military Drawing ; W. Stewart, 2nd Hindu- 
stani; W. R. Fitzgerald, 2nd Fortification; T. Haydon, Latin. 

Second Class. — C. D. Newmarch, Mathematical; F. C. Grindall, Fortifica- 
tion, Civil Drawing, Good Conduct; F. J. Moberly, French; C. J. Steuart, 
Latin; C. T. Boddam, Military Drawing, Military Surveying, Hindustani. 

Third 0!arsi?. — Alexander Cowper, Ath Good Conduct. 

The examination in Mathematics W'as very satisfactory, as far as it pro- 
ceeded. The Cadets in the lower part of the class demonstrated a few theorems 
in Geometry with great perspicuity and distinctness. Other Cadets in the 
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class demonstrated some propositions in Conic Sections and Analytical Trigo- 
nometry. Mr. Young afterwards explained the theory of the equilibrium of 
floating bodies, and the method of determining the specific gravities of different 
bodies; and Mr. Glover investigated the principal formula: connected with 
gravity and unifunnly accelerated motion. 

Mr. Hyde and Mr. Fife were proceeding to explain other propositions in 
Statics and Dynamics, when the Chairman informed the Public Examiner that 
the time allowed for this part of the examination was expired. 

FoRTiricATioN Dkvartment.— The second class commenced the operations 
5n this department by the formation of two rafts, on which the Cadet Company 
crossed a stream of water sixty feet wide, the rafts being successively and 
rapidly hauled over, in a manner superior to the ordinary flying bridge in streams 
of moderate width and strength of current; this operation was under the 
management of Gentleman ('adet Greathod. 

While the above operation was going on, a bridge of casks and pontoons was 
formed by the second class, under Gentleman Cadet Grindall, over which a 
three-pounder limbered up, and the Company of Cadets ])assed. 

A small pile-bridge had been previously formed by the second class. On 
this bridge most of the distinguished visitors assembled to witness a voltaic 
sub-aqueous explosion, conducted by Gentleman Cadet Hyde : the charge was 
15 lbs. of gunpowder, in a depth of six feet water. 

A series of models, in moist sand, were then inspected and explained, by 
order of Major- Gen. Pasley, 

1st. A model of the fortress of Ilattrass, thirty miles north of Agra. I’lie 
plan and details of this fortress were furnished by Col. Hutchinson, of the 
liengal engineers, who was present at its siege in 1817. 

This model was traced by, and the execution of it intrusted to. Gentleman 
Cadet George Hutchinson (son of Col. Hutchinson), aided by Gentleman 
Cadets Wm. Stewort, G. Podney Brown, Miller, Timbrel), Hyndman, Widdi- 
combe, Thompson, and Smith, assisted by Corporal Daniels and Gunner Cook. 
The scale is i of an inch to one foot — the redoubt in wliich the model is con- 
stnieted not admitting of a larger scale, in consequence of the huge nature of 
the works ; the walls of the inner citadel being eighty- flve feet high, of the 
enceinte 56 feet, of the faiissc-braic 50 feet, of the counterscarp 4.5 feet. Cadet 
Hutchinson explained the nature of the defensive works ; Cadet G. Uodney 
Brown the real attack and reduction of the place in 1817, when it was over- 
whelmed by the Arc of an immense battering train, and when a shell from one 
of the British mortars exploded the great magazine of the place, containing 
about i00,(X)0 lbs. of gunpowder: the column of ascending materials was seen 
at a distance of thirty miles, and the eJTect was felt at Meerut, a distance of 
eighty miles. 

Gentleman Cadet Miller explained a plan of attack proposed by the fore- 
going squad of Cadets, and modelled here, which carries tlie attack to the 
crowning of the covered way, tirocccds by galleries of mines to lay charges under 
the counterscarp ~ under the fuusse-braie aud enceinte: reduced charges of a 
few ounces were used in the model, in order to shew the nature of the breaches 
that would, under such circumstances, be made for descending the counterscarp 
and assaulting the place. 

2nd. Gentleman Cadet Glover explained the model of a double s«ip (Major 
Jebb*s construction), executed by himself and Gentleman Cadets Harrison 
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and Haydon, on a scale of two inches to a foot ; the gabions and fascines l>eing 
all made to this scale. 

Gentleman Cadet Fife explained the model of a sunken battery, executed by 
himself and Gentlemen Cadets G. Gleig Brown, Griffith, and Leeds, on a 
scale of two inches to a foot. The rectangular field powder-magazine attached 
to this battery was explained by Gentleman Cadet G. Gleig Brown : all the 
materials, namely, gabions, fascines, platforms, splinter-proof timbers, and 
magazine frames, being made to this scale. 

3rd. A gallery of descent from the rear of the crowning of the glacis to the 
opening through the counterscarp (partly blinded) was modelled on a scale of 
two inches to a foot, by Gentlemen Cadets Young and Renny, and exceed, 
ingly well explained by Gentleman Cadet Young. 

A model of two zig-zag approaches, driven out of a parallel by single sap, 
executed on a scale of two inches to a foot, was executed by Gentlemen Cadets 
Winscom, Cox, Graydon, and Holland ; this model was clearly explained by 
Gentleman Cadet AVinscom. 

The examination of the first class in their general information on Fortification 
and Artillery was then conducted by Major- Gen. Pasley, in the examination 
hall, in a series of models. At its conclusion, the following Gentlemen (Cadets 
were called upon to produce and to explain the models constructed by them- 
selves, in woody during this term. 

Gentleman Cadet Hyde.— A very handsome model of one of the celebrated 
fronts constructed by order of Napoleon, at Alexandria, in Italy, and executed 
under the superintendence of General Chasseloup de Laubat : scale 12^ yards 
to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet George Hutchinson. — A beautiful model of a tower, 
approved of by Napoleon, to serve as a redoubt, or keep, for a larger work. One 
aide of this tower can be removed, by which the whole interior casemated 
structure can be examined. Scale two feet to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet George Hutchinson. — Model of un iron traversing plat- 
form for garrison guns, taken by Cadet Hutchinson from actual measurement. 
Scale 7 foot to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Sharpe. — Model of an elevated battery for three guns and 
two mortars, with a splinter' proof traverse, and a triangular field powder- 
magazine in each epaulement ; the parapet and traverse revetted with gabions 
and fascines : the battery is connected to a parallel in the rear. Scale six feet 
to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Fitzgerald.— Model of a square redoubt; having a loop- 
holed covered caponniere and reverse gallery at opposite angles, for flanking 
the ditches. Scale ten feet to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Glover.— Model of an iron 8- inch howitzer, on a scale of 
four inches to a foot (or one-third of the full size), cast, bored, turned, &c. by 
Messrs. Maudsley and Field, presented to the Institution by Cadet Glover. 
A carriage and limber for this howitzer has been beautifully modelled by Ser- 
geant Bulman, in his usual masterly style. 

MiLiTAar DaAwxKOs- —First Cbss.— Mr. Ilutcbinson* (prize), country 
around Guarda; Mr. Leeds,* Corunna; Mr. Winscom,* country around 
Guarda; Mr. Fife,* battle of San Marcial ; Mr. Hyde, Guarda ; Mr. Fitzge- 
rald,* Roli^a; Mr. G. G. Brown, Roli 9 a; Mr. G. R. Brown,* Cape of Good 
a The gentlciiMn having a * ogtinat theit nsmet deserve the higheiit enromiiimi. 
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Hope; Mr. Cox/ ConiJeixa ; Mr. Stewart/ Fuentea D’Onore ; Mr, Mallock,* 
general plan of the Alps, &e. ; Mr. Harrison, Tarragone ; Mr. Griffith, Ne- 
ville; Mr. Uenny, Ponihul; Mr. 'J'imbrell, Pusaco Heights; Mr. Hyndinan, 
Subugul; Mr. Widdicomb, Coinleixa; Mr. Harwiri, ground in Portugal; Mr. 
Miller, Tarragone; i\rr. Thunipson, Foz ITArucc; Mr. Holland, Saragossa; 
Mr. Johnson, Oporto. 

Second Class. — Mr. Boddain (prize), part of the celebrated Lisbon Lines; 
Mr. Haig, a beautifully enlarged plan of Pombal ; Mr. Griridall, part of Portu- 
gal ; Mr. Great}] ead, Rcdinha ; Mr. Jones, Mafra— part of the Lines; Mr. 
Bean, Biisaco Range ; Mr. Crofton, Alba ; Mr. Angelo, Redinha ; Mr. Ma- 
bcrly, Subiigal; Mr. Newmareh, ground in front of IJsboji; Mr. J. Walker, 
coast of Portugal; Mr. Dempster, Castalla; Mr. Stewart, D’Oropesa; Mr. 
E. Walker, Fuentes D’Onore ; Mr. Hebbert, Cazal Novo ; Mr. Oakes, Sara^ 
gossa; Mr. Couchman, Combat of Roli^^a; Mr. Marshall, Battle of Maida; 
Mr. Conybeare, position of Santarem ; Mr. Thompson, Lisbon and \'iniiero ; 
Mr. Kcmlock, Santarem. 

And many highly proinisifig productions of the junior classes, from models of 
ground and sketches in various styles. 

Tlie drawings, in this department, of the two senior cadets, were so nearly 
equal in merit, as to render the award of the ])rize a matter of difficulty. 

Miutauy Surveyiv<;. — The surveys and military sketches were highly 
creditable to the talent and industry of the Gentlemen Cadets. That of the 
first class exhibited some well -executed sketches, on a large scale, of the 
ground about Samlerstead Downs, the features of which are well suited for 
practice in the rough kind of surveying, which is so constantly required from 
military men when serving in the field. The plans of IVIessrs. Hyde, Glover, 
Hutchinson, Stewart, Winscom, Young, Fitzgerald, Fife, and G. R. Brown 
were amongst the best. 

Ill the .second class, the trigonometrical surveys of Messrs. Grindall, Bod- 
dam, Ncwinarch, Greathead, Crofton, ami Jones were deserving of commenda- 
tioM. The use of the inountain-barometer is now practically shewn to the 
Cadets, who are required to measure by it the height of a lofty hill, and after- 
wards to tost the aceuracy of the operation by ascertaining its elevation by 
means of the spirit-level. Their recent operations shewed tliat, in a height of 
2o0 feet, the barometrical measurement came within about twenty-five feet of 
the truth. 

LANDscArE Diiawivcs. — W ith no previous oxhihition in this interesting 
department have we been more pleased than with the jiresoiit attractive one. 
The large tirawings of Cadets H, Hyde, Win. Miller, Geo Hutchinson, Geo. 
Winscom, James Fife, Wm. Fitzgorahl, fee., all of the first class, are beaiitifiii 
specimens of the different qualities which are requisite to form a good picture. 
The first prize was awarded to t^adet H. Hyde. Of the drawings in the se- 
cond class we must speak in the same favourable manner, especially of those by 
(Cadets F. Grindall (which received the second prize), C, Boddam, J. Jones, 
W. II. Greathead, C. Newmareh, &c. A drawing by the last-nam^d gentle- 
man is one of very great interest, representing a man saved by the night life- 
buoy invented by IJeut, Cook, R.N. and F. R.S. Tliis life-buoy has been 

j4.9mL«/owri?.N-S.VoL.l ll.No.l.). 2 Q 
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iinivers^ny adopted in the Royal Navy during the last twenty-flve years, and 
has been the means, under Providence, of saving the lives of a vast number ot' 
men. The dtawing represents a ship lying- to in the distance, with a boat, 
vaguely seen in the darkness, pulling towards the man saved, who rests upon 
the life-buoy, whilst a strong and vivid light is shed ou him and all around by 
the rocket-like fire that issues from the top of the buoy. 

We must conclude with a hasty notice of the Lituooraphic Department, 
which contained, as usual, many excellent specimens. 


The Chairman then rose and said : Gentlemen Cadets, I have witnessed 
this examination, and have heard the Report of the Public Examiner, with very 
great pleasure, and it is very satisfactory to me and to my hon. friend the De- 
puty Chairman, and the rest of my colleagues, to find that, as regards your 
studies, we can express our unqualified approbation. Much of this may be 
due to the previous education and ^ood sense of each individual among 
you, yet I venture to observe, that much may be attributed to the atten- 
tion, care, and guidance of those distinguished ofiicers, professors, and mas- 
ters whom it has been your good fortune to meet at this institution. To 
those gentlemen I desire, on the part of the Court of Directors, to express 
our acknowledgments for their continued and well-directed exertions. Your 
progress in your studies has been generally highly creditable. I am happy 
to hear, also, from the Public Examiner, that so many of you are recom- 
mended as fully qualified for the scientific branches of the service, namely, 
the engineers and the artillery. So highly gratified do I feel with reference to 
the Report of the Public Examiner, that it is with great pain I feel bound to 
advert to one part of the Report of the Lieut. Governor, in respect to your con- 
duct during the last term ; but it is my duty to observe to you, that I must 
mark with disapprobation the several irregularities which have occurred on the 
part of some of your number, and also the want of that vigilance and energy on 
the part of the Gentlemen Cadets holding the rank of corporals, in co-operating 
with the Lieut Governor in the maintenance of good order and regularity. Gen- 
tlemen, you are to remember that the Lieut. Governor can have but one object 
in endeavouring to inculcate high moral and gentlemanly feelings amongst you 
ail, namely, your interest and welfare ; and I am bound to assure you, that 
the Court of Directors will afford to the Lieut. Governor that support which 1.4 
necessary to maintain that good order and regularity which are so important and 
necessary to an institution of this kind. I will not, however, dwell longer upon 
this painful subject, but rather look forward, and, adopting the language of the 
Lieut. Governor himself, anticipate that, witli the next term, there will be no re- 
currence of these things ; but that your conduct will be, as it has hitherto been, 
worthy of this seminary, and cliaractcrixed by honourable, moral* and gentle- 
manly feeling, and that upon the next occasion that, please God, I have the 
honour of visiting you, I shall not be deprived of the pleasure and gratification of 
bestowing upon one of you the usual sword, as a mark of the Court's approba- 
tion and reward of exemplary conduct. 

Gentlemen, the object of the Chairman's addressing you upon these occa- 
sions is to endeavour to impress upon you the great importance of availing 
yourselves to the utmost of the important advantages which it is in your 
power to acquire in this seminary. I feel satisfied that if we could fully 
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convince you of the extent of those advantages, the result would be a firm 
deterinination, on the part of every one of you, to pursue your studies with 
renewed and continued vigour. I am aware that some young men are apt 
to reason thus : ** We find we cannot attain the engineers or artillery, and 
therefore, as we are about to join a service where promotion is regulated by 
seniority, it is of little importance whether we take out from this institution a 
high or low qualification." Now, believe me, gentlemen, no idea can be so 
fallacious or more fatal to your future prospects, as that a high position here 
will not be of advantage to you hereafter. There is in India a vast and exten- 
sive field for the exercise of high talents and acquirements of every kind. 
Talents and acquirements are always in request, and I may refer, for example, 
to the fact, which every gentleman present must be aware of, that no sooner 
does a young officer acquire a competent knowledge of the native language, than 
he meets with the reward of being appointed interpreter of his regiment. 
Again, if a young officer displays, as I am happy to say many of you do, 
talent in military drawing and surveying, vast surveys arc always in pro- 
gress in India, and his services are certain to be brought forward. Others, 
again, who exhibit ability in the engineering and surveying branches, are 
appointed to the management of public works ; a knowledge of figures and 
quickness in accounts are required in the commissariat department. Indeed, 
I would impress on your minds that you have the highest offices under the 
Government within your reach. This fact you see daily exemplifi^. Look 
around you now ; you see many ofiScers, who have honoured tis with their 
company to-day, who have lately returned to this country, after having distin- 
guished themselves in India, and received the reward of their great military 
qualifications. I would point to these distinguished officers as an example to 
you; and believe me, gentlemen, the path to honour and distinction must be 
entered upon in youth. It is here you must lay the foundation : if you are to 
ascend the ladder of distinction, it is here you must begin to climb. If you 
pass tw'O years in idleness at this seminary, and above all, if you acquire 
degraded, low, or ungentlcmanly habits, the inevitable consequence must be, 
that your future career will be prematurely blasted, before it may be said to 
have ill reality commenced. Shun, therefore, every species of excess as a most 
deadly poison; cherish noble, manly, and generous sentiments; endeavour 
to acquire for yourselves, here, a store of useful knowledge, and you will 
surely reap that reward which the distinguished services of a soldier never fail 
to attain. 

To those gentlemen who have finished their period of study in this semi- 
nary, and are about to proceed to India, 1 would say,— you must bear in 
mind the high reputation of the service you are about to join, and you must 
remember that, although separated by distance from your friends and relations, 
your career and conduct will continue to be an object of the greatest interest 
to them. 1 must tell you that the Court of Directors continue to observe with 
anxious interest the progress of every officer in their service. You cannot dis- 
tinguish yourselves without being brought forward to the notice of the Court, 
and your names placed on our records ; and in like manner, in any discredit or 
disparagement that may hefal you, we share that measure of pain and regret 
which is caused principally to your own friends and families. This reminds me 
to call to your attention the fact, that so many of' the £ast-India Company's 
officer! have lately received honours and high marks of distinction from her 
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Majesty: this gratifying circumstance ought to he an additionul stimiiUis to 
you to endeavour to distinguish yourselves. 1 am happy to inform you 
that not less than fifteen officers, who have received either the Compa- 
nionship of the Batli or promotion and rank from her Majesty, as a reward 
for their gallantry and distinguished services at the battles of Maharajpoor and 
Punniar, were educated at this seminary. 1 mention this circumstance, in the 
hope that it may inspire you with that desire which every young man who looks 
forward to being a soldier should feel, to emulate the example of those officers. 

There is also another important point I w'ould impress upon you. On your 
arrival in India, }’ou must endeavour as early as possible to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the native language. Until you do so, and are able to converse 
ill the language of the sepoys under your command, you cannot fulfil your 
duties with efficiency. And here I would cull to your attention the regulation 
lately adopted by the Court of Directors, that no officer can command a com- 
pany, or get the allowance of a company, until he has been examined and 
proved to possess a competent knowledge of the Ilindustanee language, so as 
to enable him to converse fluently with the soldiers under his care. I would 
beg you also to remember, and this I am most anxious to impress upon yon a.s 
a sacred duty, that you will treat and regard the natives, particularly the 
sepoys, with kindness and consideration. With kind treatment you may eflect 
through them any services, however difficult. The sepoys are proverbially 
known to be most susceptible of kindness, and they will reward it with the 
most faithful devotion to your service and persons. Uespect their prejudices — 
their religious feelings —and shew them by your own example, that your reli- 
gion, — that Christianity, — is not merely the name of your creed, but that it i.s 
a creed of good-will, humanity, and benevolence towards all creeds and all 
people. Shew them, in your daily walk and treatment of tliem, that you 
observe faithfully your own religion, and practise its tenets. 

Gentlemen, 1 have addressed you not only in iny capacity as Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, liut as a frit nd most anxious fur your welfare and in- 
terest. I assure you of iny affectionate regard and best wishes for your future 
success in life, and now bid you farewell. 


ia <CiUil aitO $>rrbtfr0. 

(/'Vom the Indian Mail. ) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estah. — Mr. Charles Garstin. 

Mr. George G. Mackintosh. 

Mr. James Brewster. 

Madras Estah. — Mr, George A. Smith. 

Mr. James Silver. 

Mr. James Fraser. 

Mr. William Hodgson. 

BowbayEstab. — Mr. Albemarle Bettingtoii. 
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MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Cnpi, John P. liiplcy, 1st Kur. Reg., left wing. 

Lieut. James Rattray, 2iid N.l. 

Kiis. Ernest D. KIdertoii, 1 0th N. F. 

Assist. Siirg. John 8. Siithcrlanrl, lOth N.l. 

Lieut. John C. Fitzrnauriee, 17th N.L 
Capt. Henry V. Stephen, 10th N. F. 

Assist. Siirg. Thomas Stott, 20th N.F. 

Major Joseph W. J. Oiiselcy, 28th N.l. 

Major William B. Girdlestoiic, ‘Kith N.F. 

Capt. Joseph IF. IFampton, ^Oth N.L 
Brev. Capt. John R. Younger, .56th N.l. 

Capt. Francis T. Boyd, 65th N.L, retired. 

IJeur. Col. George Young, 68th N. F. 

(.’ol. Frederick Young, 74th N.l. 

Lieut. Thomas W. Oldfield, 74th N.F, 

JJeut. Col. Thomas Lumsden, artillery, retired. 

Brev. Capt. Janies Brind, artillery. 

Lieut. Norman C. Mucleod, engineers. 

Major James Aitchisoii, invalid estab. 

Madras Esiah, — Capt. John U. Brown, 6th Lt.Cav. 

l..ieut. Col. Francis Stratun, 8th T.t.Cav. 

Siirg. Eugene Finncrty, 3rd N.F. 

Lieut, the Hon. Patrick O. Murray, 5th N.l. 

Lieut. Col. George Dods, I3th N.F. 

Capt. George C. Ilughes, 13tU N.l. 

Brev. Capt. Henry Gordon, 18th N.l, 

Capt. Andrew (^iventry, 10th N.L 

Brev. Major Alexander J. Had field, 37 th N.F. 

Col. John Morgan, c.b., 46th N.l. 

Kns. Algernon 11. Gordon, 52nd N.l. 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. G. Showers, horse art. 

Capt. Edward S. G. Showers, do. 

Assist. Siirg. Chas. M. Duff, 2nd batt. artillery. 

Capt. Augustus Do Butts, engineers. 

Bombay Estab, — Capt. John Penney, IstLt. Cav. 

Brev. Major Francis N. B. Tucker, 2nd Eur, Reg. L.l. 
Lieut. Walter F. Anderson, 11th N.l. 

I/ieut. Col. George Moore, 12th N.L 

M A KINK. 

Indian Navy. — Commander George B. Kempthorne. 

Lieut. James Rennie. 


PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Richard Walker, by the October mail steamer. 
Mr. James B. Ogiivy. 

Mr. William Luke. 

BoinhayEstab. — Mr. Adam Campbell, by the Dec. mail steamer. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Esiabr-Cn\d. John II. Clatkson, 6th N.L, in July. 

Lieut. Frederick B. Bosanquet, 16th N.L 
Ens. Hugh Vans Hathorn, 18th N.l. 

Capt. Nathaniel S. Nesbitt, 22nd N. 1. 

C*apt. Win, Wise, 29th N.L, overland 1st Aug. 
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Madras Estah.^lAe^xt, Christian D. Grants 11th N.T., in Aug., vni Bombay. 

Lieut Raymond T. Snow, 24th N.I., overland in Aug. 
Lieut. Col. George Grantham, 31st N.I. 

Capt. Wentworth Bayly, 37th N.I., overland 1st July. 

Lieut. Charles G. Southey, 48th N.I., overland 1st July. 
Lieut. William S. Simpson, 48th N.I., overland Ist July. 
Lieut. James A. Gunthorpe, artillery, overland in Aug. 
Major George A. Underwood, engineers. 
BonibayEstah,^lAeMt.Co\, Geo. 1. Wilson, 1st N.I.,on 1st Oct 
Capt. Robert Dennis, 5th N.I., on Ist Sept. 

Lieut Henry Lodwick, 10th N.I., overland 1st Sept. 

Brev. Capt. Charles N. Treasure, 11th N.I- 

MARINE. 

Indian Nary . — Commander Henry C. Boulderson, overland Ist June. 


GRANTKD AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Cornwallis Tottenham, six months. 

Mr. Carolus J. H. Graham, do. 

Madras Estab.^^lr. Frederick F. Clementson, twelve months. 

Mr. George H. Skelton, six months. 

MlLlTAaV. 

Bengal £sta5.— Lieut Arthur II. C. Sewell, 47th N.I., six months. 

Assist. Surg. Edmund Boult, six months. 

Madras Estab . — Capt Thomas H. Hull, 1st Eur. lieg., right >vitig, six months. 
Lieut Chas. G- Southey, 48th N. I., six weeks. 

Lieut. Alexander M. Maddison, .^Oth N.I., six months. 

Lieut John H. Oighton, dOth N. L, two months. 

MARINE. 

Indian iVacy.— Capt- John C. Hawkins, till November next. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bombay Estab. — Surg. Richard Frith, m.d. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

CIVIL. 

Madras Estah.^^lx. Alex. P. Forbes. 


APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Bengal £sta6.—The Rev. Francis Hinde, b.a., of Lincoln College, Oxford, to 
be an assistant chaplain. 


MARINE. 


Bengal Estab. - Mr. William C. Clifford, volunteer for the Pilot Service. 
Mr. Henry T. Roebuck, do. 


BombayEttab. — Mr. John P. Anderson, volunteer for the Indian Navy. 
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East- India House, June 19/A, 1844. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the terms of the Charter, at the Company's house in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read,^ 

The Chairman ( J. Sliepherd, Esq. ) acquainted the Court that certain papers, 
whicli had been presented to Parliament since the last general Court, were now 
laid before the proprietors, in conformity with the by-law, cap. v. sec. 3. 

These papers comprised, — 

** Copy of Letter from I.onl Lake to Dowlnt Kao Scindia, 4th June, 1805. 

“ Copy of Letter from Mr. Mercer to the Secretary to the Government at 
Calcutta (Secret Department), 4th and 5th June. 

“ Copy of Letter^om Mr. Jenkins to Lord Lake. 17th and20tli June. 

“ Copy of Letter from Lord Wellesley to Lord I^akc, 25th June. 

** Copy of Letter from Lord Lake to Dowlut Uao Scindia, 18th July. 

“ ('opy of lA'tter from Lord Wellesley to Dowlut Kao Scindia, 25th July. 

** Copy of Letter from Mr. Jenkins to Colonel Malcolm, 16th August and 
15th September. 

Copy of Letter from the Governor- General in Council to Lord Lake, 25tli 
July. 

** Copy of Letter from the Governor- General in Council to the Secret Com- 
mittee, 3t)th July. 

** Copy of I^etter from I.ord Cornwallis to I^ord Lake, 19th September, 1805. 

“ Copy of Letter from Sir George Barlow to Lord Lake, 20th October, 
1805; and 

“ Copy of Letter from Lord Hastings to the Secret Committee (so far as 
such Letter refers to our relations with Scindia), 1st March, 1820. 

“ List specifying the particulars of the Compensation proposed to be granted 
to a Person who belonged to the late Maritime Service of the East- India Com- 
pany, and to the Widows and Family of Persons who belonged to the same 
Service, under an arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. 

** Copy of Legislative Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General relative to the superintendence of Native Religious Institutions. 

“ Home Accounts of the East- India Company (nine classes). 

“ Copy of Acts passed by the Governor- General of India in Council on 10th 
January, 1812 (Nos. 1 and 28 of 1842). 

“Copy of Index to the Acts of the Supreme Government for the year 18‘tL“ 

The Chairman . — I have now to lay before the Court, in conformity with the 
by-law, cap. 19, sec. 3, a list of superamvuations granted, since the last general 
Court, to the Company's servants in England, under the 53rd Geo. 3, c. 155. 

half-ykae's dividend. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court that the warrants for the payment of 
the half-year's dividend on the Company's capital stock, pursuant to the 3 & 4 
Will. 4, cap. 69, sec. 11, would be reedy for delivery on the 6th of July next. 
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COMMITTEE OF BV-LAWS— THE LATE SIR JAMES SHAW. 

The Chairman, — It is ordained by the by-law, cap. 3, sec. 2, that the by-laws 
shall be read in the first general Court alter every election. 

The by-laws were then read short. 

Mr. Twiningj as Chairman of the Committee of Hy-hiws, presented the an- 
nual report of that committee. The committee reported In etfect, that they 
felt great satisfaction in being able to state that the by-laws during the past 
year had been duly observed and executed. There was only one circumstance 
to which the committee wished particularly to advert, — namely, the death of 
the late Sir J. Shaw. They had thus lost the services of one whose character 
commanded universal respect and contidence ; and wlio, as a myinber of the 
By-laws Committee, had acquired the entire esteem and regard of his colleagues. 
(Hear, heart) It would not be expected from him that he should say many 
words in addition to what was contained in the report that liad just been read. 
The committee had there referred, in befitting terms, to the decease of the late 
Sir James Shaw, one of its members. lie hoped, however, that he might be 
excused, if, at that public meeting, he briedy adverted to ^ic respect and alTec- 
tion which Sir James Shaw had uniformly commanded in every situation in 
which he had been placed during a long life. {Hear, hear!) He believed that 
there never had been an individual in tlie city of London who more thoroughly 
de.served, or more completely enjoyed, the respect of his fellow-citizens and of 
the public at large than Sir James Shaw. No man could be more respected in 
his situation as a public man —no tiiun could be more esteemed for his virtues 
in private life. His services to the public, as a magistrate, were long and dis- 
tinguished. In that capacity he was kind, zealous, mild, and firm, in the dis- 
charge of his duties. {Hear, hear !) Throughout his life he was distinguished 
by his upright conduct in every situation tliat he hud been called on to fill. 
{Hear !) He (Mr. Twining), hoped that under these cireiimstanecs he would 
be excused if he took that, the only opportunity, of whicli he eon Id avail him- 
self, of testifying the respect and regard which he felt for liis deceased colleague. 
(Heart hear !) 

The Chairman said, he was sure that his lion, colleagues and the ('ourt 
generally participated in the sentiments so feelingly expressed by the hon. pro- 
prietor. (//car, hear !) For many years Sir J. .Shaw Innl enjoyed the respect 
and regard of all who were acquainted with him ; and he felt the deepest regret 
at the decease of so highly useful, respectable, and honourable a character. 
{Heart hear!) 

The Chairman, — It is ordained by the law, cap. 3, sec. 1, that at the Gene- 
ral Court to be held yearly, in the montli of June, a cominiltec of fifteen shall 
be chosen, to inspect the By-laws, and make inquiry into the observance and 
execution of them. I shall now propose the names of the gentlemen who 
constituted the committee last year. 

The following gentlemen were then, on the motion of the Chairman, iinanU 
mously re-elected;— R. Twining, Esq., Chairman; Robert Williams, Esq., 
Benjamin Barnard, £sq., William Burnie, Ksq., John Hodgson, Esq., A W. 
RObarts, Esq-, Edward Goldsmid, Esq , Alexander Aiinand, Esq., Thomas 
Weeding, Esq., Sir R. P. Glyn, Bart., Thus. Fielder, Esq., W. G, Paxton, 
Esq., Lieut-Col. Bamewall, and Lieut 'General Sir C. Hopkinson. 

The CAttimanr—l have now to propose a member of the committee in the 
place of the late lamented Sir Jam^ Shaw. I think, when I name Henry 
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Sullivan Graham; Esq., the Court will approve of the selection. {Heart hear /) 
—The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

surroiiT OF juggernaut. 

The first notice of motion, which has been postponed at several general 
courts, was then read. Ft w'as ns follows : 

“ Tliat the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th of November, 1838, by 
which his Lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government, 
and recommended the annual money payment of .£0,000 to the temple of 
Juggcrnuiit (to which recommendation the directors assented by their despatch 
of June 2, 1819), be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on motion for 
abrogating such money payment, upon the ground of no original pledge or 
OQgugement having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Com- 
pany, ns erroneously alleged by I.ord Auckland in his despatch.” 

iNIr. Poyndcr said, if he felt it necessary to postpone his motion, which stood 
for this day, relative to an annual money payment for the support of the temple 
of Juggernaut, he was compelled to do so by circumstances over which he had 
no control, by an influence which could not be too much regretted. lie was so 
far, however, from ajrplying that observation, respecting the extraordinary 
delay that had occurred, to the directors, that he was desirous to state dis- 
tinctly, that, in his opinion, it did not arise from any >Yant of attention, on their 
part, to his motion. On the contrary, he had reason to suppose, that the ob- 
ject and wishes of many of those gentlemen coincided with his own ; and he 
believed that they had done every thing in their power to acquire tlie necessary 
information connected with tiie subject. It would, however, be asked, *Miow 
lias this great delay in procuring that information occurred ? Does there not 
nppeur to be something wrong in its being thus withheld ?” He certainly thought 
it was most extraordinary — audit seeir.ed to him to be impossible to give a satis- 
factory reason for this delay. So far back as the Christmas Court, 1842, he 
had given notice of this very motion, for discussion in the ensuing general 
Court, in March, 18 kT It was then postponed, in consequence of his (Mr. 
Poyiider's) illness. On that occasion, Mr. Stracluin, a very great authority 
on this siihject, expressed n strong hope that despatches would be immc« 
dintely sent out to India, to put an end to all connection, on the part of the 
British Government, with these idolatrous practices. A despatch was sent 
out in April ; but, strange as it might seem, from that time to the present no 
answer had been received to that despatch. It had been repeatedly inquired 
for, but all in vain. The reply still was, that no answer bad been received. 
Under these circumstances, nutwitlistanding the anxiety of Parliament — not- 
withstanding the great anxiety of the country at large— notwithstanding the 
anxiety of I)oth the Court of Directors and tlie Court of Proprietors— they had 
received no official information on the subject — they knew not what steps had 
been taken by the Govcniment with reference to it. It was impossible fur 
him to do otherwise, therefore, than postpone his motion. He would, how- 
over, in the first instance, take the liberty to call the attention of the Court to 
a very interesting letter which he had received on the subject of this idolatrous 
money-payment. The name of the writer, for obvious reasons, be must with- 
liold “January 8, 18*44. 

“ Dear Sir, — Knowing how deeply you are interested, I take liberty of 
forwarding to you the following extract of a letter, which T have just received 
from a friend in Calcutta, a member of the Sudder Board of Uevenue:— 
i4/fiViLyor«/*»j.N.S.VoL. III. No. 15. 2 11 
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** * We have, I think, given the allowance of £6,000 a year sterling to Jug. 
gernaut its quietus. We were required by the directors to report upon the 
simple question of pledge or no pledge, abstracted from any extraneous consi- 
deration of religion. We have reported— no pledge ! , under secre- 

tary to Government, says it is conclusive.* 

** I have no doubt that this report will settle the matter at once, and for 
ever, as soon as it reaches England. The alleged pledge was the only difliculty 
in the way. 1 have the greatest confidence in the calm judgment of my friend, 
whose letter I have quoted.” 

He could add nothing to this. It would appear that a general feeling existed 
abroad against the continuance of this abuse. And, after what had been ab- 
solutely proved with respect to the horrible abominations— the shocking crimes 
—the hideous murders that were still perpetrated under this barbarous system, 
he confessed that he should not like to stand in the situation of that man whose 
influence, either direct or othenvise, was exerted to continue and keep up so 
foul and infamous a system. (Hear^hearf) lie threw out no imputation 
against any one— he wished not to make any allusion to recent proceedings— 
but he could not help thinking that the Christian world were greatly indebted 
to the Court of Directors for the firmness of conduct which they had displayed, 
and for the strenuous exertions which they had made, to put an end to this 
abominable system. (JTear, hear f) When so universal a feeling had been ex- 
pressed, even in the highest quarter, against our being in any way connected 
with tliese idolatrous practices, it ought not to go forth that wO could not put 
an end to them. It ought not for a moment to be supposed that there was a 
power behind the Court greater than the Court itself— that there was an in- 
fluence which prevented them from acting as they wished to do. Tiie evils 
arising from the system had been proved over and over again. Why then were 
they not put an end to? What influence prevented that desirable event he 
would not then inquire, but it was clear that some such influence must exist. 
He contended, however, that the honest intentions of the Court of Directors 
ought to have been fulfilled and answered without delay. So long ago as March 
last, the Premier, in liis place in the House of Commons, when interrogated 
by Sir R. Joglis on this subject, stated that he could not then give an answer, 
despatches, which were soon expected, not having then arrived. Now, here 
they were, in the month of June, and they were still without an answer. He 
understood that, recently, another despatch had been sent on the subject, 
calling for an answer to that which had been previously transmitted. Now, he 
certainly respected the Court of Directors for the anxiety they had manifested ; 
but, the more he respected them, the greater was his contempt for the man who 
stood in the way of having this question satisfactorily settled. He believed the 
Bengal Council had unanimously reported that there was not the shadow of 
evidence in support of the money-payment for Juggernaut— that there was no 
pledge whatever given on the subject. Why, then, was not that report acted 
up to? Under all the circumstances, he trusted that the Court w^ould allow 
bis motion to stand over till the next general Court. If he lived, he should 
certainly bring it forward, unless something satisfactory were done in the 
interim. 

The Chairman regretted that there had not been any reply received to the 
former communications sent out upon this subject. Another despatch, as the 
bon. proprietor bad remarked, had recently been forwarded to India upon the 
subject, directing that the former inquiries on this subject should be imme- 
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diately answered. The contents of private letters could not be noticed ; but 
the Court of Directors hoped that, before another meeting took place, they 
would be in the receipt of information that would enable them to give to the 
Court of Proprietors a favourable answer upon this most important subject. 
(J/ear, hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan said, he believed the opinion of the Bengal Council on this 
subject was well known, and he could not understand why it was not fol- 
lowed up. 

The Chairman said, he believed the Governor- General had the whole power 
in his own hands, and that he could deliberately set aside the proceedings of 
the Council on the exercise of his own judgment. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

AFPEAlS FEOM IKDlA. 

Mr. Lewis had given notice that he meant at this Court, — “ To call the 
attention of the proprietors to tlie subject of appeals from tlie Courts of Sadder 
Adawlut in India to the Privy Council, with the view to the substitution of a 
less expensive, and, as regards the law administered in the native courts, of a 
more efficient court of ultimate appeal.** The hon. proprietor said, he had, at 
the last Court, postponed his motion on the subject of appeals from the court of 
Sudder Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council, in consequence of its having 
been stated, that a bill for amending the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council was under the consideration of a select committee of the House of 
Lords. No report had been heretofore made on that subject, and he stood in 
the same situation as that in which he was placed at the former Court. He, 
therefore, must postpone his motion. He was anxious to ascertain what 
alterations were proposed to be made in the constitution of the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, with respect to appeals from India. If he found 
tliat the alterations proposed were not sufficient to meet the evils that were so 
generally complained of~if he found that the system did not undergo a great 
change, with respect to Indian appeals— he should take the earliest opportunity 
of bringing the subject under the notice of the proprietors. It appeared to 
him monstrous, that the points of Hindoo and IMahomedun law should be re- 
ferred, for final decision, to a Court which must be very imperfectly, if at all, 
acquainted with the subject. 

The Chairman . — You withdraw your motion? 

Mr. Lewis . — I do for the present; but I will bring it on, if necessary, after 
the Lords make their report. 

THE WAR WITH SCIKOE. 

The next motion which stood on the paper, and which had been postponed 
at the last Court, was: — “ That there be laid before the Court of Proprietors 
copies of all minutes of proceedings of the Court of Directors, together with all 
opinions that may have been recorded by individual directors, on the affairs of 
Scinde.*' 

Mr. Sullivan said, after the noble manner in which the Court of Directors 
had recently maintained their position and vindicated their prerogative, he did 
not mean to call for the minutes of their proceedings relative to the affairs of 
Scinde. {Hear, hear!) His firm conviction, with respect to that war, was the 
same as it had been from the first; and he thought that those who had occasioned 
that war, had acted with very great Indiscretion. {Hear, hear!) Ho relied, 
with confidence, on the good feelings of the Court of Directors towards the 
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Ameers; but, if justice was not done, he should reserve to himself the right to 
introduce the subject on a future occasion. 

The Chairman. -^Then you withdraw your motion for the present? 

Mr. jSidh’ean.— Yes, 

£XTEKS10X OF EMPLOYMENT OF TRF. NATIVES OF INDIA IN CIVIL OFFICES. 

The Chairman. — I believe the hon. proprietor has another notice of motion? 

Mr. Sullivan. — Yes. ricuse to let the petition that has been presented from 
Calcutta to the lion. Court he read. 

The clerk read the petition (for which see p. 90 of Asiatic Journal (or May). 

Mr. Sullivan then rose to support the prayer of the petition. As the subject 
had been discussed at some length, on a former occasion, he did not deem it 
necessary to occupy much of the time of the Court, in again introducing it. 
At that time, the principle for which he contended, and which was s(.t forth in 
the petition, was very generally acknowledged. It was admitted that every 
facility should be given for the employment of the natives. It was clearly shewn 
by Sir T. Munro, that justice and economy combined demanded tliat the na- 
tives of India should take a large share in the udministrution of the affuirs of 
their country. Much, it w*as said, had already been done in accordance with 
that principle, and that more was in contemplation. It was, therefore, argued, 
that it was unwise and inexpedient to spur on the executive, who were ready 
to do all that was prudent and proper. Great stress was also laid on the danger 
of prematurely pushing forward the natives, before they were proi)erly qualified. 
Now% the fact was, that very great damage had been done to tlie prospects of 
the natives, in consequence of the great misapprehension that prevailed, in re- 
gard to their qualifications. When it was said that the natives were not properly 
qualified, he was prepared to shew that the Government had already, in the 
most decided manner, admitted their qualification to hll civil ofiices efficiently 
— that they were now intrusted with the exercise of the highest function.s— and 
that they acted in a manner honourable to themselves, and highly beneficial to 
the country. As the system at present stood, and this seemed to have been 
overlooked by many, all causes were tried in the first instance by native judges, 
and his object >vas to extend tbe sphere of their usefulness. TIte small number 
of appeals from, or reversals of, their decisions, afforded sufficient proof of the 
proper qualifications of these judges. lie wished that more of them should be 
employed, and that those who were employed should be adequately paid. 
Highly responsible situations, of ditferent kinds, bad recently been conferred 
on natives ; but this had not been done in a manner that he approved of. In 
Bengal, natives had been appointed to the situations of principal sudder 
aumeens, deputy collectors, and deputy magistrates; but nothing had been done 
in the presidencies of Bombay and Madras. These steps were apparently in 
the right direction. He said, apparently only in the right direction— because it 
appeared to fiim that these appointments could not be permanent. What had 
been done, though right in principle, had not been done properly. The natives 
had not been raised to old places, but new situations liad been created for them. 
These, he feared, could not be permanent. They must ultimately be sup* 
pressed, or the salaries of European officers must be reduced ; for the finances 
could not support double establishments. It was impossible, under the present 
system, to maintain the European establishment, and employ, at the same 
time, a sufficient number of natives. Either the situations of the natives must 
be suppressed, or the salaries of the Europeans must be reduced. But a fur* 
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tlirr reduction of the salaries of Europeans would be fraught with such mis- 
chievous consequences, that he hoped the Court of Directors would check a 
proceeding so extremely dangerous. If, therefore, some mode were not devised 
to meet the expense, without reducing the salaries of European officers, those 
new offices created for the natives must inevitably be suppressed. He should 
now point the attention of the Conrt to the state of their finances. Tlicy ex- 
hibited, so far as our present information extended, increasing charges and a 
stationary revenue. The exact situation of their finances, at the present mo- 

**«““*®* ‘hough they were now in the middle 
of ISM, yet the published accounts did not extend beyond 18H- 42. Hut, so 
far as they went, they certainly shewed increasing charges end a stationary 
revenue. The following was the state of the Indian finances, according to the 
latest published accounts : — 


Ilcveiiue. Charges. 

18;i8-.59 i€1.5,.3W,9ftl iei5,646,.T32. 

18.39-40 14, .549, 262 16,682,922. 

J840.41 15,13;i,822 16,887,330. 


Debt principal. Interest. 

.i.S0, 2.31, 162 1,417 

.30,703,778 1,-147, 

.32,051,088 1,511,709 


Deficiency. 

15,679,752 18,073,085 2,193,933 

Now, since that account was made up, the Company had been engaged 
in most important and e.xtensive military operations — the charges were much 
larger- and consequently the debt must have been greatly increased. Tlx; 
principal charges belonged, of course, to the military department ; but from 
1809-10 there liad been a great and steady increase in the civil charges. The 
account stood thus: — 


Civil charges, Including political and judicial. Expense of collection per centum. 

1809-10 i:l,(>57,170 £ 8 

1819-20 2,051,622 10 

1829-30 2,368,812 11 

1839-10 3,004, ;132 13 

1 he principal items were the expense of collection, and the salaries of the 
European oHiccrs. Now, if tlii.s immense increase of expense had been ac- 
companied by any corresponding increase of efficiency in the civil administra- 
tion, it would not have been regretted. Bnt there was no such increased 
efficiency. On this point, the opinion of Lord W, Beiitinck, contained in his 
minute of the 19th of March, 18.35, was worthy of attention, lie said, “ I 
shall leave India with a very strong conviction of the weakness of our 
administration ; and this arises, in a great measure, from attempting to do witli 
a small number of functionafies the work, that, to be efficiently performed, 
would require five or six times the number at present employed ; and the con- 
sequence of tiuis appropriating among so inadequate an establishment the whole 
business of the state, is, every department is strained, and the officers com. 
plain of the weight of the duties assigned to them ; and every brunch of the ad- 
ministration is more or less a failure. Among all the instances of mal- 
administration, the Upper Provinces furnish us with the very strongest proofs, 
botli with respect to particular provinces and to the whole collectively. I beg 
to ask, from the time of the cession and conquest (a period of between twenty 
and thirty years), what progress has been made in the settlement of tlie land 
revenue, and towards the redemption of the promise of a permanent settle- 
ment ? The answer must be, none / So that, after an enormous expenditure 
of money, talent, zeal, &c., the result is total failure !*’ This might be deemed 
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a declaration ex eoAedra. The opinion of Lord W. Bentinck wai entitled to 
the highest respect'-'not only on account of the high office which he had filledi 
but because*, during his whole administration* he had paid the most unwearied 
attention to every subject connected with the welfare of India* and the improve- 
ment of its Government In that opinion* Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. Ross, both 
men of great intelligence and much experience* entirely concurred. All who 
were acquainted with the subject ascribed this inefficiency of the civil adminis- 
tration to the same cause— the want of a more extensive employment of 
natives in the administration of their own affairs* and to the e.xtraordinary 
position of the native agents, who are employed under European functionaries. 
It was known and admitted, that while nominal power was given to the Euro- 
pean functionary, all the real power was exercised by the native agent* who* 
being badly paid, did not scruple to amass wealth by the most objectionable 
means. This state of things was productive of very deplorable consequences. 
It had been truly observed, that* **as regards the natives generally, they 
have enjoyed far more consideration and influence in the civil, flseal, and erimU 
nal Courts* since we took the management of the country into our own hands* 
than their European superiors. Those who have any matter to carry in our 
Courts find it far more necessary to conciliate their good-will than that of the 
European. In spite of every exertion, all real power connected with our 
internal administration has been wielded by them, while every thing has been 
ostensibly dependant on the fiat of the Covenanted Civil Servant. Though 
we have paid them ill, they have paid themselves well* often indeed too well ; 
and the official pittance they have received has borne no greater proportion to 
their real gains than the salaries of the Company's servants bore to their income 
before the days of I.ord Cornwallis.” It appeared that, in some instances, a 
conspiracy against the administration of justice actually existed amongst the 
native agents, who were thereby enabled to realize property. To prevent this* 
they ought to be placed in better situations— to be properly remunerated— and 
to have the hope of preferment held out them. lie found, in the Friend of 
/mfta, an extremely well conducted paper, the following statement corrobora- 
tive of the evil consequences arising from the position in which the native 
agents were placed;— “ It was affirmed by the officer who occupied the post of 
magistrate in the first six months of 1811 , the police report of which now lies 
before us, that an extensive confederation existed among the natives, who 
occupied some of the highest offices in the civil and criminal courts— (the dis- 
trict was named). Some of them, who came to the district without a cowree* 
had amassed wealth, and purchased large estates. No native, as every one 
knows, has ever bought an estate out of his official salary since the time when 
Lord Cornwallis obliged the Europeans and natives to change places in regard 
to their public allowances, by raising those of the former to the highest pitch, 
and depressing those of the latter to the lowest level. From that time onwards* 
the natives have been indebted for their fortunes to the judimous exercise of 
their influence and power— just as the Europeans were before them, when 
placed in the same circumstances.” Well had it been observed* that ** the 
natives have fully avenged themselves on their European conquerors for mo- 
nopolizing all nominal power* by securing to themselves the enjoyment of all 
real power in the internal administration,— as well as that wealth which power 
ever commands.” The fortunes thus made,— the wealth thus acquired,— were 
more or less abstracted from the public funds. What* then* was the reason of 
this dangerous ascendancy of the native agents? It was caused by the total 
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inefficiency of European officers. The native agents performed nine-tenths of 
the work. The European officers received that proportion of the profit, and all 
the credit. But the native agent contrived to turn his influence to a most 
profttabic account. On the subject of procuring efficient functionaries, Sir C» 
Metcalfe has recorded bis opinion in these words: — ** The difficulties of pro- 
curing effectual European superintendence, whether originating in climate, 
difference of habits, language, or other circumstances, are so numerous and 
overwhelming, that it was worth while to consider, whether there was not a 
fair prospect of the duty being done by other means, not only cheaper, but more 
effectually. It is well known, that in some districts almost the whole business 
has been done by natives, though their European employers have enjoyed the 
credit ; and it is absurd to suppose, that the former would be less able, or less 
disposed to do well, when working on their own responsibility. The deplor- 
able system under which the advantages are reaped by one, while the labour is 
performed by another, has been too long the bane of the country. It is the 
cause of the inefficiency of the European, and the corruption of the native ; and 
so long as it is upheld, there can he but little amendment in either party.” Now 
there could be no question whatever that the native would act better upon his 
otvn responsibility. lie was now reckless, because heavy penalties must fall 
upon the European, while he could only lose his petty office. The remedy 
was to let power and responsibility, labour and profit, go together ; he who 
actually had the power, should also incur the responsibility ; he who did the 
work should also receive the pay. Justice, sound policy, the interest of the 
country, all required the establishment of this principle — all required that we 
should give ample and properly remunerated employment to the natives, as far 
as we possibly could. That would be one means of lessening the enormous 
drain upon India. Tliat was the only true means of bringing that country to a 
state of happiness and content. There was another reason why the Court 
should look seriously to this subject They ought to recollect the impoverish- 
ment of many of the great families of India, since that country had come under 
our rule, by the deprivation of those means of suhsistciicc which had been 
afforded by the native government. Tlie Court had no idea of the extent to 
which that system of impoverishment had gone. Let them consider, for 
instance, the case of the nabob of Surot. What had he done, that his pension 
should be stopped? 

The Chairman . — My bon. friend is now introducing a subject that is under 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The introduction of it cannot be 
of use to the argument of iny hon. friend. It ought not to go forth that any 
thing unfair or unjust was done in this instance, when the matter is actually 
under consideration. (I/car, hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan said, he was giving an illustration, and a very strong one, of 
the principle for which he contended,— 'namely, that they were bound to make 
some compensation to those who had been impoverished by our proceedings. 
In this instaniT, a pledge had been given on one hand, and taken away on the 
other : that was a practice which ought not to he encouraged. They were 
bound also by another reason to adopt the principle which he advocated. He 
alluded to the immense drain from India; a drain caused hy European agency. 
A remark hud been made in that Court, on a former oreasiun, that, since our 
first establishment in India, not less than 1 ,000,0d0,0()0/. had been drawn from 
that country. Had a tithe of that drain been expended for the benefit of the 
iiihabiCunts of India, how wonderfully would that country have been improved! 
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{Hear j hear f) At present, not less than 8,000,000/. annually was extracted 
from the people of India, without any return for that large sum. Under every 
view of the subject, he thought that they were bound to give to the natives a 
large share in the civil administration of the country. They ought to have free 
and full access to oflices in the civil service. He was not anxious in this matter 
to go at a railroad pace ; but hitherto the directors appeared to have gone at a 
snairs pace. He wished the Court to enforce their own orders, and to cause 
the Act of Parliament, which threw open every species of employment to the 
natives, to be respected. They should not allow their liberal interpretation of 
the Act to be set aside by the local Government. Under that Act, all monopoly 
ought to have ceased— all restrictions should have been removed— all situations 
should have been thrown open to the natives. The local Government, however* 
viewed the matter differently ; but they ought to take care, that local regulations 
should not override an Act of the Imperial Parliament. On every sound 
principle — on every principle of justice as well as of interest and expediency — 
natives ought to be employed in distinguished situations. The directors should 
enforce their own orders, and allow the principal native niimeens and deputy- 
collectors to be made zillah judges and collectors. At present, they took 
every important office from the natives ; and what, he would ask, had they 
done to retrace their erroneous steps? It was said, that native judges did as 
well ns, or bettor tlian, European functionaries, on one quarter of the allowance 
which the latter received. But that was not the proper way of viewing the 
question. Let him remind the Court that the only way of having business 
properly done, and putting an end to corruption, was to remunerate liberally those 
who performed their duties properly. He would give to the natives situations of 
trust and Importance, and he would take care that their salafies were amply 
sufficient. The present condition of many of those who held offices of im- 
portance was pitiable. Thus moonsiffs, a most important clues of men, who 
tried nine-tenths of all suits, received Rs. 100 or £10 a montli; and the police 
darogahs, very important officers, received only Us. 2o a month. How could 
they expect that men thus remunerated could discharge their duties efficiently 
and faithfully ? But, while the allowances were so small, the securities de- 
manded were enormous — of which he begged leave to read two or three 
instances. He found it advertised, that “ the Collector of Mymensing requires 
a treasurer whose responsibilities cannot be covered by less than a security of 
Rs. 45,000, while the allowances are Rs. 35 a month. The Collector of Bui- 
looah advertises for an officer at Rs. 50 on a security of Rs. 30,000 ; that is to 
say, the interest of the deposit at six per cent, is, in one case three times, and 
in another six times, the amount of the salary. In Assam, Capt. Bigge odver- 
rises for a nazir, at Rs. 70 a month, and requires a security of only Rs. 30,000 ; 
the interest of the security being in this case only twice the value of the allow- 
ances.'* Nothing could be more preposterous than the inequality between the 
emolument offered, and the security required. Would the Court persist in 
upholding this system? Must they not see the necessity of altering it? 
Assuredly they must ; and the evil could only be remedied by granting the prayer 
of the petition. The time was fast approaching, when the conduct of the Com- 
pany would be severely scanned and scrutinized— when every means would be 
taken to weaken their power, and to lessen their claims on the legislature. 
When they were called on to furnish their accounts— to enter on riieir defence 
—what, be asked, would the country think of an exposition, by which it would 
appear, that they ruled over ] 00,000*000 of inhabitants, scarcely one of whom 
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l)ehl any high office in tlie civil administration of tlieir country? The situation 
of British India, when all the native states shall have been absorbed in our 
empire, will be without parallel or precedent in the history of the world. They 
hud beard of u Muhomedun conquest of Iiidia—of a Mogul conquest of Persia 
—of a Tartar conquest of China ; but, in every one of these cases, the con- 
qiiercrs had studiously identified themselves with the country of which they 
had taken possession. There— where they had conquered,— there they lived 
and there they died. Put, in our case, a course the very reverse was followed. 
An Englishman only proceeded to India to make his fortune and return us 
soon as possible to his own country. The fugitive interest of the Governors 
of India, which made them careless about its permanent prosperity, was the 
great bane of that fine country. What, he would ask, was the case with the 
West Indies ? It was the very reverse of the East Indies. And W'hat was the 
reason ? llccaiise those who were connected with the West Indies united to 
defend their common interest in tliosc colonies. But what was the state of 
the East India interest? Those who made their fortune in that country, re- 
turned as soon us possible to their native land ; they were perfectly indifferent 
to the interests of India. Delighted with European society, arts, literature, 
and manners, the fir^t thing they did was to withdraw their attention entirely 
from the country to which they owed so much. This was a state of tilings 
wholly unprecedented. Was it a state of things that ouuht to exist? Was it 
a state of things likely to perpetuate the Britisli ])ower in India? But, above 
all, was it a state of things that tended to the benefit of the great mass of the 
people of India, whose cause he was then advocating? (//car, hear!) By 
some, he was sure, that w'ould be answered in the affirmative. Ignorance, 
vanity, or self-interest would prompt the answer. Interest would say, that the 
British Empire should he extended — because in proportion as we extended the 
British Empire, we extended tlie field of employment for the working classes of 
this country. If tlic principle were fairly carried out, much good might be 
derived from it— that i.«, if a fair portion of the commercial or other advantages 
were exteiidcil to India— but not otherwise. Ilis opinion was not favourable 
to any proceeding that did not benefit the local interests of India— for to the 
interests of the people of India he anxiously looked. (Hear, hear!) What 
was the opinion of Sir T. Munro ns to the effect of British government upon 
the native cdiuracter? In his letter of the 12th of August, 1817, addressed to 
Lord Hastings, he said : — “ Even if all India could be brought under British 
dominion, it is very questionable whether such a change, cither as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such a conquest 
would be, that the Indian army, having no longer any warlike neighbours to 
combat, would gradually lose its military habits and discipline; and that the 
native troops would have leisure to feel their own strength, and, for want of 
other employment, to turn it against their European ma.sters. But even if wc 
could be secured against every internal convulsion, and could retain the 
country quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people would 
be better than under their native princes. The strength of the British govern- 
ment enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, 
and to give to its subjects a degrc;p of protection which those of no native 
power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them a security from 
domestic oppression unknown in those states. But these advantages are 
dearly bought; they arc purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of 
ilsmf.yoterw.N.S. VoL. I If.No. 1 .3. 2 S 
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national character, and of what even renders a people respectable.' The 
natives of the British provinces may, without fear, pursue their cUflfereiit 
occupations as traders or husbandmen, and enjoy the fruits of their labour 
in tranquillity; but none of them can aspire to any thing beyond this mere 
animal state of thriving in peace: none of them can look forward to any 
share in the legislation, or civil or military government of their country. It is 
from men who either hold, or are eligible to, public office, that natives take their 
character ; where no such men exist, there can be no energy in any other class 
of the community. The effect of this state of things is observable in all the 
British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in India. 
No elevation of character can be expected among men who, in the military 
line, cannot attain to any rank above that of soobahdar ; where they are as much 
below an ensign, as an ensign is below the commander-in-chief ; and who, in 
the civil line, can hope for nothing beyond some petty judicial or revenue 
office, in which they may, by corrupt means, make up for their slender salary. 
The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be, in place of raising, to debase the whole people. There is, perhaps, no 
example of any conquest in which the natives have been so completely ex- 
cluded from all share of the government of their country as in British India. 
Among all the disorders of the Native States, the field is apen to every 
man to raise himself, and hence among them there is a spirit of emulation, 
of restless enterprise, and independence, far preferable to the servility of our 
Indian subjects.” The effect, then, of our present system of government, in 
the opinion of this most competent judge, was, the degradation of the native 
of India. Under it he had degenerated into a worse animal, » lower animal, 
than he was. Sir T. Munro thought that our conquest of Indk, so far from 
being a benefit, was an injury to the people. Lord W. Bentkick and Sir C. 
Metcalfe were of opinion, that our system of government had been a failure in 
all its branches. Since Sir Tbos. Munro had written the letter to which he had 
referred, a few of the natives had been raised to situations of importance in 
Bengal. Tlie highest salaiy enjoyed by any native in the civil administration 
of India was X800 per annum. There were 12 natives upon the maximum 
salary; 153 Europeans upon per annum ; %9 natives upon jeCOO ; 188 

Europeans upon ^2,400; and 77 Europeans above £3»600. Now, his object 
was, not only to increase the number of higher salaried offices for Europeans, 
but he was most anxious to give adequate pay to all natives who held important 
offices. Here he would take the liberty to quote the opinion of Mr. Davis, a 
man of great knowledge, experience, and talent, as to tlie comparative merits 
of our system of administration, and of the native system. lie said, 
Those who think roost favourably of our present system, see, in the increased 
population, cultivation, and internal commerce, which has certainly occurred, 
what they deny could have been experienced under the former regulations of 
the Government. They even deny the possibility of such effects being pro- 
duced under what is understood to have been either the Maliomedan or Hindoo 
system of government. To so unfounded a prejudice it might he sufficient to 
oppose the evidence arising from the vestiges of public works of ornament and 
use abounding throughout India ; some of which rival the stupendous labours 
of the ancient world; and could have been effected only under tranquil and 
prosperous governments ; but on this po:nt I am luippy to be supported by the 
opinion of Mr. Hamilton, Sanscrit professor. ‘ 1 hope (says Mr. Hurniiton) 

I shall not appear inconsistent, when I state my conviction that, at the time of 
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the Muhomedan invasion, Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order* 
riches, and population than it has since attained. I beg it may not be ima*» 
gined that in any degree, entertain the opinion that Bengal was misgoverned 
until the English obtained possession of it. The high state in which they found 
it, would, to every unprejudiced man, siifliciently repel so gross a calumny.* 
For my own part (says Mr. Davis), I not only agree with Mr. Hamilton in 
regard to the effects which have been produced under former Governments, but» 
perhaps, go further than lie does, in thinking the system under which these 
effects were produced, to be still the system best adapted to the genius and 
condition of the people, and that our deviations from it have been attended 
with inconveniences to the Goveniment and evils to the people, which go fac 
to countervail any good to either that could be ascribed exclusively to the 
change.’* Many men of the highest eminence have condemned, as unwise and 
unjust, our system of government in India ; and they all pointed to the same 
remedy— namely, the incorporation of the natives in the administration of 
their own country. It was in the power of the Court of Directors to 
make the spread of British authority over all India an unmixed blessing 
to the people. We had only to drop the notion under which we have hitherto 
acted, that British government consists in taking not only the country, 
but the places of tlie people ; of putting a man with a hat where there had 
hitherto been one with a turban ; and act upon the rule laid down for ouc 
guidance by Lord William Bentinck, viz., that ** India must be governed foe 
her own sake, not for the sake cf the BOO or 1,000 individuals who are sent 
from England to make their fortunes. They are totally incompetent to the 
charge ; and in their hands, administration in all its civil branches, revenue, judi- 
cial, and police, has been a failure.’* He, therefore, earnestly implored the Court 
seriously to consider the proposition contained in the petition-— a compliance 
with its prayer would produce the most beneficial effects in India, and would, 
more than any other conceivtible measure, establish our interest there. Before 
he sat down, he begged leave to refer to one passage in Sir T. Munro’s letter* 
which required particular attention. If that far-seeing statesman anticipated 
danger from our native army >vhen that army had no ground of complaint 
against the Government, w'hat were now the dangers, when that army had been 
rendered discontented? Within the last three years there had been a mutiny 
of two cavalry and an infantry regiment, at Madras, and recently a regiment 
had mutinied in Bengal. He was sorry to say, mutinied,” because the cir- 
cumstances in which the sepoys were placed was of a peculiar character. He 
would appeal to military men, whether there really was a mutiny? Had the 
sepoys no rights? And if they had — if faith was broken towards them— if they 
were injured— and if they called for justice, were they to be treated as muti- 
neers? Suppose an English soldier was to have Is. a day in Ireland, and 9d. in 
England, and some person wished to take away the 3d, wlien he was asked 
to cross the channel ; if he refused, under these circumstances, to go to Ireland, 
could this refusal be fairly called a mutiny? If they had any reason whatever 
to apprehend that the native army miglit turn against the British Government, 
that certainly afforded an additional reason, and a strong one, for attaching the 
civil population to us, by making i( their interest to uphold our administration. 
(Hear, hear /) The hon. proprietor concluded by moving—" That there be 
laid before this Court the copy of a letter addressed l>y the Honourable Court 
of Directors to the Supreme Government, of the 10th Dec. 18.3-lf, relative to 
the meaning of sec. 87, act 3 & 4 William IV. ; and copy of a letter addressed 
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by the Supreme Government to the Court of Directott, dated 4th of May, 1840, 
upon the same subject; and the extract of a letter from the Supreme Govern- 
ment to the Court of Directors, dated 28th Feb. 1835, stating the Impossibility 
of maintaining the present establishment of the civil service, and at the same 
time of extending native agency.** 

Mr. George Thompson seconded the motion, and expressed a hope that other 
papers would be produced in elucidation of tlic subject, lie (riiKted, that the 
subject would meet with due attention, and that the just claims of the natives 
would be attended to. 

The Chairman admitted that the object of his hon. friend was an extremely 
laudable one. There could be no doubt of the importance of employing the 
natives of India, so far as it could be done with pro])ricty and with prudence. 
{Hcaj\ hear!) When, eighteen months ago, this subject was brought before 
the Court, it was distinctly stated that the Court of Directors were as anxious 
to promote the welfare and eniploynierit of the natives as any hon. gentleman 
before tfie bar could be, and that they had never lost sight of this object ; 
and on that occasion a resolution was adopted by the General Court expressive 
of their conviction to that etfeet. Since that occurred, they had received in- 
formation from the Bengal Government, that a great extension of the system 
of employing natives was in contemplation. Act XV. of the Legislature of 
India, passed on the 5th August, 181-.3, enacted, that uncovenanted servants 
should be eligible for the situations of deputy magistrates, at salaries varying 
from 400 to COO rupees per mensem. The great difficulty a]>|)earcd to be, 
the want of the necessary qualification.^ for filling civil oilices by the natives 
of India, llis hon. friend had complained of the snail's pace at which the 
Court of Directors had proceeded. But he should remember that they had 
introduced many improvements in the administration of tlie country since the 
day.s of the native jirinces j and when lliey considered the iinportance of the 
subject — when they reflected on the peculiar nature of the system of govern- 
ment which prevailed in India — they must sec the necessity of not proceeding 
without due consideration. Tiie Court of Directors were most anxious to 
employ natives who were properly qualified, and they omitted no opportunity 
of impressing their de.«!i re oil the governments of India. Ilis hon. friend had 
quoted several high authorities to prove that the government had been badly 
administered, lie begged leave to differ in this respect with his hon friend, 
lie could quote equally high authorities confirinutory of the success of our ad- 
iuinistration of India, which had been conducted on sound priiicijiles of justice. 
{Hear, hear!) His hon. friend, aiixiou.s as he was for the employment of 
natives, must be perfectly aware that to place natives who were not properly 
qualified in high and responsible situations would be the surest mode of 
retarding the object wbicli he himself had in view, 'i'hey nil knew that 
there were certain prejudices in the minds of the natives on tlic subject of edu- 
cation. The Court of Directors had, howevt r, given every encouragement to the 
education of the natives, in order that they might be qualified to undertake im- 
portant situations. They had established schools and sent out schoolmasters ; 
nnd they anxiously wished that the natives should avail themselves of those 
facilities. The Government of India had shewn every desire that natives pro- 
perly qualified for office should ajiply for employment, and there was no disposi- 
tion to witlihold due remuneration. There were, in fact, many civil servants of 
British origin who,aftcr ten years* service, did not receive so much as many qua- 
lified natives. He should r.ow read an extract from a despatch that had lately 
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come under his notion, and \|rh!ch shewed the anxiety of the Court to extend the 
employment of natives as rapidly as the public interest would fairly allow it. 
The despatch stated, “ That the Court had observed that the salary of uncove- 
iiantcd deputy- magistrates had been fixed upon the three scales of Rs.400, 
Us. 50(), and Us. GOO per mensem, and that it was in each instance to begin with 
the lowest scale, and to be raised according to merit ; that they felt satisfied that 
pains had been taken to ascertain the qualifications of candidates for the situ- 
ation, but that, as at present advised, they regretted to observe that out 
of six appointments of uncovenanted deputy-magistrates, one only had yet been 
conferred ujiori a native Hindoo. The Act made no exclusion of persons 
by reason of religion, place of birth, descent, or colour; and that it would 
be very satisfactory to the Court if natives of good family and respectable 
character are found qualified for the duty, and if the office prove an object of 
honourable ambition to them.” This passage proved their earnest desire to 
employ natives, and if they were not employed, it was because they were not 
sufficiently qualified. He hoped, and he was sure, that they would be encou- 
rage<l to proceed in the work of education; and if they properly qualified 
lliomscives, they would certainly be employed in all those situations which the 
Act of Parliament had thrown open to them. Another extract, which he 
.should read, would place this fact more strongly before the Court. It stated: — 
“ We (the Court) desire that the strong claims of the natives of India to be 
admitted to such employments under (Government as they are competent to 
fill with propriety sliould never he forgotten or disregarded ; that no class or 
description of India-born subjects should be excluded from the service of the 
state under which they serve ; but that in the selection of uncovenanted ser- 
vants, in any department in which their services may be required, a preference 
may be given to natives in all cases where the preference shall not be attended 
with sucli degree of inconvenience to the public service as may justly warrant a 
departure from that which they desire maybe regarded as a general rule.” Now, 
he sliould hope that tlicse two extracts would shew that tlie gentlemen on that 
side of the bar were c<iually an.xioiis as the gentlemen on the other side of the 
bar for the employment of natives of India. '1‘hey would gladly con.sult every 
means to carry that object into effect, and he could assure his hon. friend that 
they were as desirous as any body of men could be to forward the best interests 
of the jicoplc of India, {Hear, hear!) As to the pajicrs asked for, he regretted 
that he had not had notice, so that he might have ascertained if they were upon 
record. Perhajis the question wouhl be left in the hands of the Court of Di- 
rectors. It was the strong and ardent wish of the Court of Directors that the 
natives should qualify llicinsclvcs for offiee. But, as had already been stated, 
there was not much dispo.sition shewn among the natives to acquire the neces- 
sary qualification. 

. Jslv. Sullictm would only just state that his hon. friend had not met any one 
single point that lie ( Mr. S ) had put. 

Mr. Clarh observed (hat the principle of the motion had been distinctly 
recognized by the Court, 'riicre was no difference of opinion, direct or in- 
direct, ns regards the principle ; the only question, as it appeared to liim, was 
with respect to the degree of its upplicntloii. The Court of Directors said, and 
fairly so, that they could not appoint natives to offices unless they were qualified, 
Loth as to character and talents, to perform those duties to which they were 
appointed. But persons who wished to see the natives appointed to offices. 
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sakl, “ you are going on so slowly, that it looks as if you did not Hke the practice, 
although you recognize the principle.** It really then came to this,-*a question 
of the truth and integrity of conduct on the part of the executive in India— 
whether they fixed a higher standard of eflSciency than the native could be 
expected to attain, or such a standard aif4ie was able to reach, and to come out 
of the examination fit for employipentt It was an important feature in the 
adoption of this principle not to raise the standard so high as to put it b^nd 
the ability of the natives to attain it, and then to come to the Court and say 
they were not qualified. But at the same time that be made this observation, 
he must say that he thought the hon. Chairman, so 'Ar from not having con* 
sidered the ai^uments of his bon. friend (Mr. Sullivan), — although, perhaps, he 
might not have considered them to the extent in which they were brought for* 
ward, — had at least examined them so as to shew his perfect sincerity in 
carrying out this principle. {Hear^ hear !) If it had been said that ** such and 
such a man is quidified, and you have refused him employment,*' and there had 
been many evidences of that kind brought forward, it would have been a tangible 
point. But in the absence of such a statement and evidence, it was a mere 
question as to the degree of application of the rule. 

The Chairman wished to state that it was not the Governor who decided as 
to the qualifications of the natives ; they were subjected to an examination, the 
same as the students at Ilailt^ybury. 

Mr. SuUivan observed, that when he said his hon. friend the Chairman had 
not met one of his arguments, he merely intended to say that he laid the 
foundation of his argument in the assumption that the natives were duly qualified; 
and because the Indian Government admitted their qualifications by giving 
some of them high functions to discharge. 

•The Chairman , — That is as to those who are appointed. 

Mr. Sullivan . — It was not because of the want of qualification, but of the 
want of offices, that the natives were not more numerously employed. That 
was the corner-stone of his argument. There was the solemn declaration of 
the Court, as to the extent to which native agency might be employed in the 
civil establishment of India. 

The Chairman. — Where? 

Mr. Sullivan . — In one of the letters he had called for. Then as to the 
qualifications of the natives, he, who had passed his whole life amongst the 
natives of India, was astonished to hear it said, that in Bengal they were not 
qualified for employment. What qualifications did they want? Did they 
want language, habits of business, or talents for the duties they would have to 
administer? Ills whole argument had rested on the inefficiency of the Euro* 
peans, and the ability of the natives for discharging the duties of certain offices. 
Let it be remembered that nine-tenths of the questions arising in this countiy 
were settled by the natives who exercised the functions of magistrates. It was 
the greatest farce for the Bengal government to say that the natives were not 
qualified. Would any man who had been in India in charge of a political 
residency believe that to be the fact? Why, 20,000 natives would spring up 
immediately fit to pass any ordeal. It would be a matter of astonishment to 
the natives to hear that they were not fit for employment. But how were the 
Company to pay other ofificers ? lie had referred to the finances of India, and 
bad shewn that they could not pay them. Tlie finances were never in such a 
state before. For the last four years, the revenue had not been sufiScient to 
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support tlie expenditure. As to tlic want of qualification, it was absurd to say 
any thing ; and the proof he gave of it was that the native judges settled nine- 
tenths of the suits in India. 

Col. Sykes wished to know whether he rightly understood the hon. gentle- 
man to say that, from the small salaries paid to the native judges, they neces- 
sarily became corrupt. « 

Mr. Sullivan, — Yes! 

Col. Sykes. — Then he would observe to the hon. gentleman, that if such was 
the consequence, the natives would be dissatisfied with the administration of 
justice by the natives judges, and there would be a great many appeals. Now 
be found that in Bengal, between the years 1830 and 1.810, out of 1, .31 1,64*7 
cases decided by Europeans and natives, the appeals to the Sudder Adawlut 
Court had been only 3,966. (Heart hear!) That shewed that the natives 
were satisfied with the administration of justice, and that the system worked 
well. It was the same at Madras and Bombay — the number of appeals from 
the native decisions, compared with that of appeals from the decisions of 
Europeans, was very small — shewing that the natives had discharged their 
duties honestly and well, to their great credit and honour. lie therefore very 
much doubted, anxious as he was to see the natives in the best possible posi- 
tion, whether there was that corruption amongst them which the hon. gentle- 
man stated. Now in Bengal, during the ten years he had mentioned, the 
number of decisions by Europeans was only 69,839 ; w^hilst the number of 
cases adjudicated by natives was 1,188,693. (Heart hear!) So far from the 
system working relaxedly, slowly, and indifferently, he found that out of 
104,765 cases pending on the 1st January, 1831, only 53,067 were pending at 
the commencement of the following year*-proving that the system worked 
ably and efficiently. Under these circumstances, he thought it unjust to say 
that the native judges were corrupt. 

Mr. Sullivan was obliged to the hon. Director for the able illustration he 
had given of his (Mr. Sullivan’s) argument; for he had proved in the most 
able manner the extreme efficiency and ability of the natives to perform the 
duties of important offices, (//car, hear!) But w'hat he (Mr. Sullivan) had 
stated, was this : — That, where the duties were responsible and the salaries 
.very small, he thought human nature was very seldom strong enough to resist 
temptation ; and that as the native judges were better qualified than the Eu- 
ropeans, the natives went to them. He had taken very particular care to found 
all his statements on the highest authority. The Governor- General, Mr. £1- 
phinstone, Mr. Ross, and others, had admitted that our administration of 
justice in India was more or less a failure. 

The Chairman wished to say one word as to the finances of India, upon which 
his hon. friend had dwelt. He was sorry there should be any misconception 
on that point. His hon. friend said, that with such an increasing expense in the 
administration of justice, it was impossible they could go on paying, and begged 
to assure his hon. friend that not only was the number of civil servants in 
India less than some years ago, but that the expense was decidedly less, and 
that any increased expense in the administration of justice had been from the 
employment of additional natives, (//ear, hear!) As to the state of the finances 
of India, the Court would bear in mind the expedition to Afghanistan. That 
was hi^rpily over ; and he was sure the time was not far distant when they 
would have a surplus, (//ear, hear!) It was quite impossible that they could 
have large armies without expense ; but he hud the sanguine expectation that 
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the war in India w^ns at an end, and that soon there would be a surplus of 
revenue. 

Mr. Sullivan observed, that he had quoted the accounts of successive 
Governments of India as to the financial part of the question. 

Mr. G. Thompson w'ished to know wdiether the examination of the na- 
tives mentioned by the Chairman had taken place on the presentation of 
candidates, and the rejecting of all but that one individual, »or whether it was 
an arbitrary appointment of that Individual. 

The Chairman said, all the information the Dircilors had, was tliat the 
candidates were examined, and that only this one got the appointment. It 
might be, that some of the others who were appointed hud been born in 
India; but, judging from their names, the Directors conclude that they were 
of Europejui blood. 

IMr. Serj. Gaselee said he did not quite collect whether the other candi- 
dhtes were or were not qualified? 

The Chairman said tlic inference was, that they were not qualified — because 
there were twelve appointments to fill up, and only six appointments were 
mentioned. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

THE LATE GOVERN'OR-GKN'ERAL. 

Mr. Marriott hoped the Court, before it adjourned, would give a more 
general exjiression of its approbation of the Court of Directors siipjiortiiig its 
own prerogative in the matter of the recall of the Governor- General of India. 
He thought the charge which came from a certain high authority was un- 
deserved. Sure he was that a prerogative of this kind, whifh had not been 
exercised for half a century before, >vould not have been exercised now if 
there had not been sufficient ground for it. lie therefore hoped tliat, not- 
withstanding many observations he had heard with regard to it, a more general 
expression of approbation of the conduct of the Directors, and of the satis- 
faction they must all feel in the appointment of the present Governor- General, 
would be given. 

The subject was not then further noticed. 

SALT DUTIES. 

Mr. Sullivan wished to ask whether it was true that the duty on salt in 
Bengal had been raised? He had been informed that, in consequence of such a 
proceeding, the price of that article had been enhanced, and the natives had 
had recourse to what was termed earth-salt, which was a most unwholesome 
production. 

The Chairman said the question was at present under the consideration of 
the Court of Directors. The fact was that the transit duties were abolished, 
and the Governor- Genera], Avith a view to make up the revenue, had raised the 
duty upon salt. But it was a measure Avhich he thought his hoti. colleagues 
would not confirm. {Hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan said that the observation he had made was not from any degree 
of want of confidence in the Executive, for he had the most perfect confidence 
in them. 

HILL COOLIES. 

Mr. Cr. Thompson wished to call attention to the fact that some of those 
natives, called coolies, were now returning from the Mauritius* to various parts 
of India, after fulfilling the period of their service. They must have a free 
passage home; but the ships were over- crowded, and there had been a coii- 
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siderable mortality amongst them on their return. Now he would mention 
tliut the Government of India were utterly powerless to correct this abuse, and 
he mentioned this in the hope that the Court of Directors would impress on 
the Government the necessity of sending out an order to the Mauritius for the 
enforcement of a regulation similar to that wise and necessary regulation which 
is now enforced by the Governor of Bengal. 

The Chairman said the Court of Directors had received no information to 
the effect stated by the lion, proprietor ; but he must be aware that tlie coolies, 
who left India, came w||hin the provisions of the Colonial Passengers Act, and he 
therefore could not conceive that any abuse could )>e practised towards them 
without theie being some remedy within that Act. He had not heard any thing 
respecting this matter, but he was most anxious that the comfort of the coolies 
should be regarded. 

Mr. G, Thompson said this subject was exciting considerable interest in India. 

Mr. Weeding was obliged to the lion, proprietor for referring to this subject. 
He thought the (?ourt of Directors had the power to correct tlie evil. No ships 
could sail from Bengal to the Mauritius without license, and he thought that if 
they should, no ships should return to India from the Mauritius without such a 
license. The evil must soon be put a stop to. 

KIKO OP nEI.IlI.— INDIAN POLICE. 

Mr. G. Thompson then gave notice that at the next Quarterly Court he should 
call the attention of the Court of Proprietors to the treatment of the King of 
Delhi by the government of India. Also, that he should at the same Court 
call their attention to the state of the police and of the gaols in Bengal and 
Agra. 

THE LATE GUVERXOU-OENERAL. 

Mr. Marriott again rose to express his hope that the ('ourt would give some 
mark of their approbation of the conduct of the Directors with respect to the 
late Governor- General of India. 

]Mr. Clark said he was sure the Court must feel every desire of complying, 
as far as they consistently could, with the wish of the lion. Proprietor, but it 
seemed to him that there was a great difficulty in the question. {Hear, hear !) 
None of the facts were before the Court, and they would be offering their appro- 
bation to men without knowing all the circumstances connected with this 
question. {Hear, hear !) But he thought the Court would go to this extent, 
and say that they had such coiihdence in the Court of Directors that they were 
convinced they would not have done such a manly act without the circum- 
stances having been such as to render it imperatively necessary, lie thought, 
too, they would not altogether pass by in silence the observations made by one 
of the greatest men in this country. And when he spoke of him it was with 
the greatest pain— for, possessing as he did the confidence of the country, no 
one could speak of him in terms of reprobation, he had said, without the 
greatest pain. He regretted e.\cccdirig]y that the Noble Duke in the House 
of Lords should have spoken as he had done of the conduct of the Directors — 
calling it an net of tlic liighcst indiscretion, and repeating that declaration three 
times over. It appeared to him that, as the Mail was at that time about to de- 
part for India, such an observation, nt«tlmt moment, might have a most serious 
effect in that country. He could not but think, and he said so with great pain, 
that, in making such a declaration, the noble and gallant duke had himself been 
guilty of an act of the highest indiscretion. {Hear, hear!) 

The subject then dropped, and the Court adjourned. 

jiWrt/./ow;vt.N.iS.VoL.Ill.No.l5. 2 T 
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Itosal i^odetjt* 

This Society held an evening meeting on the Ist of June. The Earl of 
Auckland, the Society’s President, took the chair. 

Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Shrvice, delivered a highly into- 
Testing lecture on the races of animals of India, previous to the human period, as 
indicated by the fossil remains found in the Sewalik Hills. The meeting was 
very fully attended, the laige room of the Society being filled with roembera 
and their friends. On the table were spread various fossil specimens ; and on 
the wall was suspended a drawing, of the supposed natural size, of an enormous 
tortoise, to which the appropriate name colossoehelyi ados had been giveq* 
This gigantic reptile is considaed, from the numerous fossil remains that have 
been found and examined, m have been 18 feet 6 inches in length from the 
head to the extremity of the tail, to have had a shell and body 12 feet long and 
6 feet thick, and to have stood 8 feet high. There was also exhibited a dia- 
gram of the head of an extinct ruminant with four horns, the awatherium gigatu 
ieum, which must have been nearly as large as the elephant. 

Dr. Falconer comraanced his discourse by contrasting the limited and sha- 
dowy data supplied by coins, inscriptions, and traditions, in aid of our anti- 
quarian researches into the history of mankind, with the imperishable and vivid 
memorials furnished by nature to assist us in tracing the history of her organized 
productions previous to the appearance of man. These memorials were pva- 
vtded in the fossil remains which modern geological inquiry had so abundantly 
brought to light. India was found to be peculiarly rich in these remains. The 
progressive discoveries made by Capt. Webb, Mr. Colebrookt, Dr. Falconer* 
Capts. Baker and Durand, Col. Colvin, Dr. Spilsbury, Dr. Lash, and others, 
proved the vast number of the animal races which once livad in Jndia, now 
generally extinct, although types of many arc traced in existing species. Ko 
fewer than five extinct species of elephants bud been traced among the fossil 
remains from the Sewalik Hills, and these were proved to have been perfectly 
distinct from the two species now living, the African and Asiatic. As re- 
garded the mastodon. Dr. Falconer considered that animal to have been a tran- 
sitionary form of the elephant, and not a distinct genus. Of the hippopotamus, 
very numerous remains had been found in India, although now only known in 
Africa. The teeth of the African species were now reduced to four, whereas 
the Indian fossil species had six. Dr. Falconer then described fossil species 
of the rhinoceros, pig, horse, giraffe, camel, deer, antelope, bison, &c., several of 
which were not natives of India at the present period. Among the ruminants, 
the roost remarkable was the sivatherium^ discovered by Capt. Cautiey and Dr, 
Falconer. One of the fossil horns of this extraordinary animal was exhibited, 
also a cast of the head. The carnivora were very numerous. An hyena had 
been traced, which, from its great size, was probably able to destroy the ele- 
phant or the mastodon. Several forms of the dog tribe, fox, wolf, bear, otter, &c., 
liad been discovered. Five species of monkey bad been found, one larger tlian 
the ourang*outang. Of fossil reptilia, the most remarkable was the cohsaa* 
tMya af/as, which, from its gigantic proportions, might have given rise to the 
Pythagorean fable of the tortoise that supported the world, and to similar 
poetic exaggerations in ancient Hindoo literature ; thence leading to the as- 
sumption that it once co-existed with the human race. The alligator of the 
present time appeared to be identical with the fossil species. A jaw of one of 
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the latter was exhibited, which must have belonged to an animal of about 40 
feet in length ; and Dr. Falconer observed, that even now alligators are occar 
sionally found approaching to that size. He had himself seen one 33 feet long 
and 14 feet in circumference. 

Dr. Falconer, in conclusioi^ culled the attention of his audience to a draw- 
ing representing a section of the Sewalik Hills, and adduced proofs that those 
hills must have been thrown up after the fossil animals had lived, and at a period 
comparatively late. 


On the evening of the 8th June, a numerous audience was assembled to hear 
a continuation of Dr. Falconer's discourse. The doctor shewed the great 
changes of climate and geography, which lndi(| must have undergone in the 
course of geological ages. The vast variety of forms in the Sewalik fossil Fauna 
was most remarkable. Tavo hundred chests, each about 4 cwt., of fossil re- 
mains from these hills, had been recently presented, by Lieut. Cautley, to the 
British Museum ; and collections, of a similar extent, had been made by other 
parties. In alluding to the great geological changes of the earth. Dr. Falconer 
referred to evidences that at one time the main continent of India was a large 
island, separated from the Himalayas and Hindoo Koosh ranges by a lung strait, 
which, by alluvial deposits, or upheavements, in the course of time, became filled 
up, and converted into a plain. After a long interval of repose, during which 
the Fauna now found in the Sewalik fossils spread over the continent, from the 
Irawadi to the Gulf of Cutch, a great upheavement of the earth's crust took 
place, which formed the lower range of the Himalayas, now called the Sewalik 
Hills^ and greatly increased the elevation of the Himalayas themselves. The 
excess of heat which prevailed in India beyond what its range of latitude theore- 
tically wamnted, might be attributed to these changes. Dr. Falconer con- 
cluded by shewing that the Sewalik Fauna of India probably existed through 
several geological epochs, from the older tertiary periods down to the modem. 

Mr. Lyall made some observations on the subject of Dr. Falconer's dis- 
course : and warmly eulogized the zealous and successful efforts made in India 
by that gentleman and Captain Cautley for the advancement of geological 
science. It was, indeed, surprising that, working in a remote part of India, far 
away from the many aids which the European geologist enjoyed, they liad been 
able to determine genera, orders, and families of fossil animals, which, now that 
they had been critically examined in England, were found, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, to be correctly classed. After dwelling upon some points 
in the comparative geology of Europe and India, Mr. Lyall expressed his hope 
that public measures would be taken to have the splendid collection of fossil 
remains sent to this country by Capt. Cautley illustrated and published to the 
world. 

The Marquess of Northampton fully concurred in the hope expressed by Mr. 
Lyall ; and thought that the circumstance of these geological discoveries having 
been made in India, a possession of this country, was an additional reason why 
their publication to the world should be made a Government measure, both as a 
duty and an honour. * 

The Earl of Auckland stated that he should be most happy to co-operate 
with the noble marquess and the Royal Society in any plans for accomplishing 
so desirable an object. 
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15th June. ^ An ordinary morning meeting was held this day; Professor 
'Wilson, the director of the Society, in the chair. 

Professor Royle, M.D., read a paper on the identification of the caper with 
the hyssop plant of Scripture; and the thanks of the meeting were voted to him 
for his communication. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. ; Lord Francis Egerton, 
M.P. ; T. P. B. Biscoe, Esq. ; Geoi^e W. Anderson, Esq. ; Colonel Thos. 
Dickenson ; Lieut. Waghorn ; the Rev. C. W. Ireland Jones ; and the Rev. 
Francis Hessey, were elected members of the Society. Captain Balfour, and D. 
Thom, Esq., two of her Majesty's consuls in China, were elected correspond- 
ing members. 

The meetings were then adjourned till November next. 


<tr9ronidr* 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons announced the receipt of a letter 
from Lord Ellenborough, acknowledging the thanks of Parliament voted to the 
army in India on 20th Feb. last 

The **£ast*India Courts- Martial Bill*’ has passed. 

The Government proposition for reducing the duty on foreign coffee from 8(/. 
to 6(/., leaving the duty on that of colonial growth as heretofore^viz. 4i/. per lb. 
^has passed. Mysore coffee, which heretofore has been considered foreign, 
is now to be admitted at the 4</. duty ; and all coffee imported into the United 
Kingdom, no matter from where coming, must be accompanied by a certificate 
of growth. 

The Sugar Duties were considered in committee on the 3rd June, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to continue the previous rates charged 
on all sugars, except foreign free-grown sugar, which was to be lowered to 34#. 
per ewt, leaving a protection of only 10#. per cwt. in favour of colonial pro- 
duce. Upon this. Lord John Russell moved that there should be no distinc- 
tion made between free and slave-grown sugars, but that both should be ad- 
mitted at the 34#. duty. The Government proposition was carried by a majo- 
rity of 69. The East- India interest, which bad asked for a protection of 14#., 
and the West* India interest for 17#. per cwt„ having united, the great struggle 
took place on the 14tb, when Mr. Miles moved, as an amendment, that the 
duty upon sugar, the produce of British possessions, be reduced to 20#. ; and 
upon foreign sugar, not the produce of slave labour, as follows — ^viz. brown 
Muscovado, or clayed, 30#. ; white clayed, or equivalent to white clayed, 34#. 
per cwt The object of this was, first, by reducing the duty 4#. below the Go- 
vernment proposition, to increase the demand ; and, secondly, to protect the 
colonies, by a differential duty of 14#., against those descriptions of sugar which, 
in consequence of an abundant supply of labour, foreigners are able partially to 
refine at a comparatively small cost, with which the West Indies cannot possi- 
bly compete. This was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Government was defeated by a majority of 20. The result of this debate 
created an extraordinary sensation, and rumours were very general that minis- 
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ten would resign ; but Sir R. Peel gave the House another opportunity of re- 
considering its vote* by again moving the former proposition. This led to a 
very animated debate, which ended in the overthrow of Mr. Miles’s scale of 
duties, and the success of the Government scheme, which was carried by a 
majority of 22. 

In tlie House of Peers, the Earl of Ripon, in reply to Lord Beaumont, 
stated that it was not the intention of Government to recommend a fresh inves- 
tigation of the charges which led to the deposition of tlie Rajah of Sattara. 


BIISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Governor' General of India, left London on the 8th 
June, via Paris, Marseilles, and Alexandria, to Suez, from whence he was to 
proceed by the steamer Ilindostan to Calcutta. Sir Henry reached Marseilles 
on the 14th June. 

I. ady Emily Hardinge and family, accompanied by Col. T. Wood, will leave 
England in September for India. Col. Wood expects to return to this country 
by the early part of next year. 

At a Court of Directors held at the India House on the 29th May. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge was appointed Commander-In-Chief of the 
Company’s forces, provisional upon the death or retirement of Sir H. Gough. 

On the 1st June, Sir Henry Hardinge was invested by the Queen with the 
insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following consuls:— G. T. 
Lay, Esq., at Amoy; 11. Alcock, Esq., at Foo-chow-foo; and W. P. Farren, 
Esq., at the Philippine Islands; and to approve of Mr. C. Maynard as consul 
at Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, for the city of Hamburgh. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on William Cornwallis 
Harris, Esq., a major in the Bombay Engineers. 

Major- Gen. Note and family, who embarked on board theEarl of Hardwicke^ 
at Calcutta, were landed at the Cape. 

Major- Gen. Sir G. Napier, late Governor at the Cape, lias arrived in England 
by the Maid$tone, 

Sir John Franklin, late Governor of Van Diemen's Land, has landed at Ports- 
mouth, with his family, by the ship Rajah, 

II. M.S. Wanderer has arrived at Spithead, having on board one million of 
dollars, part of another instalment of the sum payable to England under the 
Chinese treaty. 

The augmentation of officers to the Indian army has been placed entirely in 
the hands of Sir II. Hardinge, who may, if he secs lit, without further reference 
on the subject, give an additional captain to every corps. Sir Henry is also 
empowered to raise three new regiments, giving all of them to Bombay, or one 
to each presidency, as he may deem most advisable. 

The subscriptions for the missions to India, connected with tlie Free Church 
of Scotland, amounted in the last year to ^13,432. 

At the last annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. J. Mur- 
chison, the president, noticed in very flattering terms the contributions to geo • 
graphical knowledge furnished by Major Sir W. Harris, Bombay Engineers ; 
Copt. Postans, 15th regt. Bombay N.I. ; Major Abbott, c.b., Bengal Artillery; 
and Lieuts. Christophe and Selby, of the Indian Navy. 
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Tlie Dutch are about to send a diplomatic mission to Japan. 

The mails for India, via Southampton, are in future to be made up on the 
morning of the 3rd, and via Marseilles on the evening of the 7th, of each 
month. 

A splendid vessel, the Monarchy of 1,450 tons, intended for the India trade, 
was launched on the 1st June from the dock-yard of Mr. Green, at Blackwall. 
She is a beautiful model of a sea>boat, and, though built for speed, has abundant 
room for the stowage of a large cargo. 

At a recent meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the usual dividend of 3| per cent., for the six months ending 31 st March, 
was declared. 

Amount of bills drawn by the East- India Company in the month ending 
6th June, 1844 '.—Bengal, j£70,651; Madras, £9,821; Bombay, £350; 
total, £81,022. 

Though the general plan of a bi-monthly communication between this coun- 
tfy and India has been agreed upon, there remain so many matters of detail for 
further adjustment, that it will require some little time to carry it into effect 
There appears to be some difficulty in determining the proportions in which the 
expenses aee to be borne by her Majesty*s Government and the £ast-India 
Company. 

It is understood to be the intention of Government, at no vary distant period, 
to establish a regular communication with our Australasian colonies, by means 
of a line of steamers to meet the monthly mail to and from China at Singapore. 

The steamer Precursory lately purchased by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, is at present undergoing some extensive repairs, preparatory to leaving 
for Calcutta. The same parties were understood to have puichased the Great 
Westerny but the Government surveyors having refused to pats her boilers, and 
the owners of the vessel being unwilling to incur the expense of others, the 
contract has not been completed. The vessel was lately advertised to resume 
her voyages to America, but the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany insisted upon the completion of the purchase, and obtained an injunction 
to prevent the vessel leaving for New York ; but this has been dissolved, and 
the parties are left to seek redress by ordinary process of law. 

We collect from the annual report of the Bank of Australia, that the con- 
cern is in a more satisfactory state than shareholders had reason to expect ; for 
though heavy losses have been incurred, the ** rest,'* amounting to upwards of 
£114,000, remains untouched, and there is still £45,000 of the “bad debt 
fund ** to meet such deficiencies as may arise from the non-payment of doubtful 
claims still outstanding. 

Tlie following cases have been heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council: — ^'Maha-Paja Sri Chunes Bahadur v. ShiriKanih Gkose and others,*' 
an appeal from Bengal, involving a question as to the profit of a farm held under 
the zemindar of Burdwan^-judgment affirming the decision of the Court below, 
with costs. " Brownrigg v. Burdel,** from the Mauritius— judgment dismiss- 
ing the appeal, with costs. In Re Stephen, an ex^parte application for an 
order, culling upon the judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales to 
transmit their grounds for disbarring the petitioner, a barrister, from practising 
In the colony— judgment as prayed. ^'Moottoo Vijaya Raghenada v. Rang 
Anga Moottoo Natchiary" an appeal from Madras, respecting the right to the 
zemindary of Shiragunga of the first wife and eldest surviving widow of the 
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late zemindar^ who died without male iaauei in opposition to a claim set op by 
the grandnephew of the deceased —judgment reversing the decree of the Court 
belowi and dismissing the respondent's plaint, without prejudice to any suit 
which the respondent may be advised to institute within three years. 

In the case of Mayor v. Farquhar, an action for criminal conversation, tried 
in the Court of Common Fleas, both parties are officers in the 6th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and the illicit intercourse took place in this country, to which 
the plaintiff's wife had returned for the benefit of her health, during the period 
of her husband's absence with his regiment on service in Affgbanistan. — Ver- 
dict for plaintiff, damages j£750. 

The latest intelligence which has been received from Dr. Wolff is contained 
in a letter from Col. Williams to Capt. Grover, dated from Erzeroom, 20th 
April, in which it is stated that the Governor of Meshed had sent him forward 
to Bokhara under an escort of 270 Turkoman horse, so that there need be no 
apprehension as to his personal safety. In a letter to Capt. Grover, Dr. Wolff 
states that he met at Meshed Muhammad Ali Scraf, through whom all cor- 
respondence with Bokhara has been carried on, and found him to be a “lying, 
treacherous scoundrel." The doctor discovered that this man had possessed 
himself of property belonging to Col. Stoddart of the value of j 62,000 ; and 
had detained the Sultan's letter to the Khan of Bokhara, and Stf M. Monte- 
fiore's letters to the Jews of Bokhara, Samarcand, Balkh, and Kakan, which 
were found in his possession, one of them with the seal broken. It was the 
testimony of a person with whom this man now appears to have been in league, 
which principally induced the belief that the captives had been murdered; 
but Dr. Wolff has seen parties who have assured him that Col. Stoddart was 
alive within three months, and imprisoned in the Kalai, outside Bokhara. 
The accounts respecting Capt. Conolly arc less satisfactory. 

General Avitabilc, who, while filling offices of high trust under the Sikh 
government, rendered important aid to the British forces employed in Affghan- 
istan, is at present in this country. He has been received with marked distinc- 
tion by the Duke of Wellington. The general retired from Lahore with a 
handsome fortune previous to the calamitous events which have ruined that 
country. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have published a highly interesting view of the 
temple of Somnath (which has lately attracted so much attention), from a 
sketch by Capt. Fostans, of the Bombay army, whose description of the present 
condition of the remains of the temple— 'the latest recorded account by an eye- 
witness— was given in tbe Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Septem- 
ber, 1838. 

Military * — The following corps being ordered home, detachments are not to 
be sent to Indiii, viz. 2nd, 3rd, 13th, and 40th regts. Tiiese are to be relieved 
by the 53rd, 1st halt. GOth and 61st regts. from this country, and the 80th from 
New South Wales. 

The following detachments have embarked for India:— 21st regt., Lieut. 
Ballinghall, Sec. Lieut. Fcddie, and 89 men; 57th regt., Lieut. Grant; 63rd 
regt., 10 men; 4th regt., Lieut. Cummingand 16 men on board the' Wellesley • 
The 15th Hussars, Lieiits. Macartney and Blake, Cornet Miller, and 40 men, 
on board the Duke of Cornwall The 63rd regt., Ens. Macauley, on board the 
Claudine, The 63rd regt., 7 men; Bkh regt., Capt Richardson and 84 
nen, on board the EUenborough, The 10th regt, 40 men; 50ch regt, Capt 
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Stapleton, Enss. Venables, Purcell, and Darnett, and 121 men, on board the 
IRunnymede. Hie 29th regt., Enss. Francis and Scudamore and 96 men . 
50th regt., Lieut 0*Molony, on board the Bucephalus, The 39th regt, Lieuts. 
Wolfe and Montgomery ; 62nd regt.. Lieut. Foster and 192 men, on board the 
Asia. The 31st regt, Major Spence, Lieut. Elmsley, Enss. Paul andTiatton, 
and 210 men, on board the Bolton, The 39tli regt, Ens. Header; 62nd regt., 
97 men, on board the Judith Allen. The 9lh regt. , Lieut. Creagh and 61 men ; 
29tli regt., Ens. White and 79 men ; 39th regt., Ens. Easer; C2nd regtH 4 men, 
on board the Agincourt, The 9th regt, Enss. OTonnor, Ilawes, and Foster, 
and 150 men, on board the Gloriana. 

For St. y/e/erttf.— Major Hornsby, First Lieut. Grant, Sec. Lieut. Gray, and 
79 men of the Royal Artillery, on board the Nautilus. For Van Diemen*s 
JLand. — 58th regt., Capt. Russell, Ens. Redder, and 30 men, on board the Lord 
Auckland; Lieuts. Petley and Westropp, and ^50 men, on board the Agincourt. 

On the 10th July, Capt. Staunton and 61 men of the 10th regt., Enss. Bray 
and Fitzgerald of the 29th regt, and 58 men of the 62nd regt., embark on board 
the Owen Glendowert for Calcutta. 

It is expected that the 11th and 15th regts. will proceed to the East. 

The detachment from the East-India Compariy*s depot, consisting of 71 
Artillery, 10 Sappers, and 25 Infantry, under the command of Capt. Nesbitt, of 
the Bengal army, which sailed on the 27th May, from Gravesend, on board the 
Diamond, for Calcutta, was obliged to return to Warley barracks, the vessel 
liaving sustained considerable damage by taking the ground off Margate. 

The following detachments of invalids have arrived From the kh, 67th, 
78th, and 86th regts., by the Thomas Coutts, from Bombay. From the forces 
serving in China, 202 out of 268 individuals which embarked at Hong- Kong, by 
the Battlesnahe. From the 3rd Lt. Drgs., 3rd, 9th, lOlli, and 31st regts., under 
command of Lieut. Trevor, by the Earl of Hardwicke, from ('alcutta. From 
29th, 31st, and 40th regts., by the Vernon, from Calcutta. From 25th, 57th, 
63rd, and 94th regts. by the Wellington, from Madras. From Royal Artillery, 
18th, 5.Jth, and 93th regts., by the Cormorant, from IIong-Koiig: 33 soljdtcrsand 
a number of invalid sailors died during the voyage. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Mag 24. I5f4 Lt. Drgs. — Ens. G. A, Hartman, from 25tli, 
.corn. v. Blandy, prom. ; Paymstr. J. G. H. Holmes, from 35th, paymstr. v. 
llouth. 

3rd Foot. — Lieut, C. Bridge, capt, v. Cliattcrton, dec. ; Ens. T, G. Soutei, 
lieut, V. Bridge; J. R och fort, ens., v. Souter. 

13</i. — Lieut. T. B, Speedy, adj., v. Sinclair, prom.; Ens. C. C. Abbott, 
lieut., V. Speedy, app. adj. ; J. Nicliol, ens., v. Abbott. 

22»i(/.— Capt. J. Heatly, from 49tfi, capt., v. Chalmers, exc. 

25th. — T. £. Bloomfield, ens., v. Hartman, app. to 15th Hussars. 

27M,— Capt W. W. T. Cole, from 1st W. I. regt., capt., v. Ncyiioe,exc. 

28fA.— Lieut J. E. H. Pryce, capt., p.,'v. O'Connell ; Ens. S. Read, lieut, v. 
Grant, dec.; Ens. T. Mitchell, lieut, u. Read, whose prom, on the 28th March 
^Dcell. ; Ens. S. L. A. B. Messiter, lieut, p., v. Pryce; E. Collins, ens.,p., 
T. Mes^iter; C. G. Walsh, ens., v. Mitchell. 

4(kh!^En8. H. T, F. White, from 58ih, ens., v. .Symonds. app. ta99th. 

41#/.— Capt, W. L. Feard, from li.*p., 62nd, capt, v. P. Brown cxc. ; Lieut 
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H. Downes, capt., p., v. Peard ; Kns, E. R. Wethered, lieut., p., v. Downes ; 
S. II. Page, ens., p. v. Sutherland, prom, in 44th. 

Lieut. R. C. Holmes, from 59th, lieut, v. Bridges, exc. 

99/A.— 'Ens. J. J. Symonds, from 40th, ens., v. Wynyard, app. to 58th.. 
Birevet — Capt. W, L. Peard, 41 st, major in the army. 

May 31. V^thLt. Drgs, — Corn. A. llawtrey, lieut., v. Colville, prom, in Cana- 
dian R.segt- ; C. F. Clifton, corn, p., v. llawtrey. 

15f5.---Corn. W. B. L. Slcigli, lieut., p., v. Norton ; W. V. Grcetham,corn., 
p., V. Sleigh. 

2n</.— F. J. F. Payne, assist. -Burg., V. Hunter, prom, on Staff. 

— Assist.-surg. A. Smith, from 17th, surg., v. Macqucen, dec, 

17M. — Assist.- surg. J. S. "Willes, from Staff, assist -surg., v. Smith, prom, 
in 3rd. 

21th. — J. R. II. Becher, ens.. p., v. Hamilton. 

62itd. — IJeut \V. T. Bartley, from 49th, lieut, v. Fulton, exc. 

June 1th. ^\st Foot. — A. W. Hardinge, ens., v. Wethered, prom. 

14. 22nd. — Capt J. Ramsay, from 49th Foot, capt., v. Powell, exc. 

Q2nd. — IJeut G. P. Drought, from 47th Foot, lieut, v. Hamilton, exc. 

St. Helena Regiment, — Capt. C. II. Marechaux, from cOth Foot, capt., w 
Hoey, exc. 

June 25th. 3rd Foot. — Cadet C. Hood, ens., v. Charlton, app. to 9.5th Foot. 
0</i.— Lieut. J. F. Field, capt., v. Edmonds, dec. ; Ens. E. Morton, lieut, v. 
Field ; Ens. II. J. Wallack, lieut. p., v. Morton, prom, by purchase cancelled ; 
Cadet B. Thornhill, ens., v. Wallack, prom. 

10//i. — Capt Tenison, from h.-p. u., capt, v. E. Shanly, exc., receiving diff. ; 
Lieut S. Hob.son, capt, p., V. Tenison; Ens. S. C. C. Galloway, lieut, p., v. 
Hobson ; lOns. F. T. Patterson, from 95th Foot, ens., v. Galloway. 

22nd. — Lieut J. E. Thackwell, adj., v. Kelly, pro. ; Ens. T. Andrews, lieut. 

— Cadet J. II. King, ens., v. Porter, dec. 

Blth. — I.ieut. J. A. Cruickshank, from 91st Foot, lieut, v. Shearman, exc. 
9I.s7. — Lieut W. Shearman, from 87th Foot, lieut, v. Cruickshank, exc. 

9175. — H. IT. Pratt ens., p., v. Fraser, app. to 95th Foot, 

95th. — Lieut. E. Thompson, capt, p., v. Fisher; Eiis. J. G. Eddington, 
lieut., p., V. Thompson ; Ens. T/. Fraser, from 94tli Foot, ens., v. Eddington ; 
Ens. E. S. Charlton, from 3rd Foot, ens., V. Patterson, app. to 10th Foot. 

Ceylon Regt. — Sec. Lieut. A. F. Colley, first, lieut, p., v. Du Vernet; R. 
3Iuller, sec. lieut. p., v. Colley. 

Brevet. — Capt B. Tenison, of lOth Foot, to be major in the army. 

The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to have 
the local and temporary rank of ensign during the period of their being placed 
under the command of Lieut. -Col. Sir Frederick Smith, of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of .sapping and mining Thomas 
George Glover, gent, Henry Hyde, gent, Italph Young, gent, James George 
Fife, gent., George IlutchiiiBon, gent, George Vivian Winscom, gent. 


nnrrrAUV. 

3/fl/or-CcMm/f./o/ins/on. -“The late Major-General Francis James Thomas 
Johnston, C.B., colonel of the 11th regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, served 
a.s cornet and lieutenant in her IVIajesly’s 6tli, or Inr.iskilleii Dragoons, from 
January, 1794, till September, 1796. He embarked with a detachment of the 
regiment for foreign service on the Continent of Europe, about April, 1794, and 
joined the Grand Army, under the command of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, in the neighbourhood of Oudenarde. He was present at and in the 
-4ri«f.Jo«n?.N.S.VoL.lII.No.l3. 2 U 
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battle fongbt on the 17th of A^4>n the heights of Cotesu; at the bi^ttle 
fought on the 26th of the same month, ndtf Valenciennes ; was engaged in the 
action of the 10th May. 1794. on the plains of Cysoing. near Toomay; in the 
actions of the 17th and 18th of that month ; at the battle of Toumay, and in 
several skirmishes which occurred during the Duke of York’s retreat through 
Holland. The total period of his service in her Majesty^ armyavss two years 
and eight months. 

In 1795, he was appointed a cadet in the service of the East* India Com- 
pany; arrived in India in itugpst, 1797; and joined the 2iid regiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry, as comet, in December of the same year. He was present at the 
sieges and reduction of Sarsneeand Bidjee Ghur, in the Dooab, in January and 
February, 1803; and at the siege and capture by storm of Kuchowra, in March 
of the same year; in the action before Ally Ghur, 29tli August, 1803; at the 
storm and capture of that fortress ,on the 4th, and in the battle of Delhi on the 
11th of September, 1803L The 2nd Cavalry, for its services on this occasion, 
was pMsented with an honorary Standard. He was present at the siege and 
capture of the fortress of Agra, on the 18th of October, 1803 ; engaged at the 
battle of Laswarrie, on the 1st of November, 1803; in the battle of Deig and 
capture of Holkar’s guns, on the 13tb November, 1801- ; at tlie siege and cap- 
ture by storm of that fortress on the 23rd December, 1804. He was present at 
the siege and four assaults of Bhurtpore, from January to April, ISOiii, and served 
during the whole of Lord Lake's campaigns against the Mnhratta confederates, 
and was present in several attacks and skirmishes not here detailed. He was 
present in a skirmish w'ith the enemy's horse Jjefore Bhurtpore, on the 23rd 
January, 1805 {vide General Orders 24th January, 1805) ; commanded a de* 
tachment of three troops of the 2nd Native Cavalry, at the reduction of the fort 
of Goad, in January and February, 1806 ; served with Lieutenant- Colonel John 
W. Adams' detachment, with two squadrons of the regiment, in the Butti coun- 
try, and at the reduction of Sirsah and Ranneah, in November and December, 
1810, and January, 1811. He commanded the 2nd regiment of Native Cavalry 
from August, 1815, till February, 1827; was present with the reserve of the 
army under the command of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, G.C.B., 
during the Mabratta and Pindaree campaigns of 1817 and 1818 ; served with a 
detachment from the reserve sent to capture forty-five guns in the possession of 
Jamsheed Khan, one of Meer Khan's refractory sirdars, and in 1821-22 was on 
service with the regiment, for five months, before Therce, in Bundlecund. lie 
held the staff appointment of adjutant to the 2nd Cavalry from April, 1804, till 
F^ruary, 1807 ; and that of quarter-master of tlie regiment from February, 
1807, tin April, 1810. He was removed from the command of the 2nd, and 
appointed to that of the 8th Light Cavalry, in July, 1825 ; held the temporary 
•ommand of the Rajpootana Field Force from January to June, 1829 ; re- 
assumed command of 8th Light Cavalry ; and commanded the Benares divi- 
sion from January to M|ibibt^r, 1834. lie was appointed to the command of 
the troops in the llingdoth of Oudh in February, 1835, which he held till De- 
cember, 1840. The total period of his service in the army of the Kast-India 
Company was forty-seven years ; and the total period of service in the British 
and Indian armies, fifty years.— .Ei^/isAman. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jfsgf 25. At Whitebill, Lady Louisa Wardlaw Ramsey, daughter. 

26. The Lady of Capt. H. P. Austin, daughter. 
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May 26. At Heywood Lodge, the Ladrri^'H. Sawyer, Esq., daughter. 

27. In Dublin, the lady of Commander Ji P. Porter, Indian Navy, daughter. 

28. At Horliam Hall, the lady of Capt. E. Joddrell, late 18th regt., 
daughter. 

•/teas I. In Grosvenor-street, Lady Mary Farquhar, daughter. 

— At Nottinghnm-place, the lady of Major Chase, son. 

4. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut-col. Watkins, E.I.C.S., son. 

5. At Boulogne, the lady of Capt. B. W. Goldie, Bengal Engineers, son. 

At Dover, Mrs. Herbert Taylor, daughter.^ 

6. In the F'ulham-road, the lady of John Armstrong, Esq., of Singapore, 
daughter. 

— At Chatham, the lady of Brigade-major J. D. O'Brien, daughter. 

At Hyde-park-gardens, the lady of Henry T. Prinsep, Esq , daughter. 

9. At Serle-strcet, Lincoln's-inn-fields, Mrs. Burton Ravenscroft, son. 

10. At Blackheath-park, Mrs. Murray Richardson, daughter (still-born). 

11. In Green-street, the Lady Louisa Moncrieife, daughter. 

— At Hyde -park-gardens, the lady of J. J. Kinlocb, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At Dublin, the lady of Rev. George de Butts, son., 

13. At Ayinestry Vicarage, Herefordshire, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
T. C. Skedington, daughter. 

l‘k At Welbeck-street, the lady of John Patterson, Esq., H.C.S., son. 

At Barnes, ^Irs. Marmaduke Hornidge, son. 

15. At Sadborow, the lady of Lieut-col. Bragge, daughter. 

17. At Rogate Lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Wyndham, son. 

18. At Westhorpe, Notts, the lady of Major Wurzarid, son. 

19. In Bryanstune- square, the lady of Charles Gubbins, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, son. 

— At Cumpden-hill, Lady Caroline I..ascelle8, daughter. 

— At Clevedon, Somerset, the lady of Edmund Boult, Esq., Bengal medical 
acrvice, daughter. 

23. At Bernard-street, the lady of William Macnaughten, Esq., son. 

MARRIAGK.S. 

May 2-^. At Kensington, George Whitby, chief officer Bucephalus, to Maryr 
daughter of late J. W. H. Parkes, Esq. 

30. At St George’s, Bloomsbury, C. J. F, Bunbury, Esq.,son of Lieut.-gen. 
Sir H. E. Bunhiiry, of Barton Hall, Suffolk, Burt., k.c.b., to Frances Joanna, 
daughter of S. Horner, E.sq., ot Bedford- place. 

— At Pillington, ' J. P. Milford, ^Esq., Capt. 18th Royal Irish, to Fanny, 
daughter of late C. Mitford, Esq , of Pitshill. 

— At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone- square, W. M, R. Haggard, Esq., of Braden- 
ham Hall, to Ella, daughter of Dozett Doveton, Esq., of Gloucester-place, late 
Bombay civil service. 

June 4<. At TJvorpool, A. Shand, Esq., of Elm Cottage, Toxteth-park, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of J. Lister, Esq., late of Ouse fleet -grange. 

' — Thomas Ross, P^sq., E.l.C.’s Bengal marine service, to Miss Louisa 
Townsend. 

— At Tsieworth, the Rev. James R. Whyte, rector of Kingsnympton, to 
Louisa Lucy, duuglitcr of lute Sir John Courtenay Honeywood, Bart., of 
Evington. 

5. At Duddi Jigs tone, J. W. Laidlay, Esq., df Calcutta, to Ellen Johnston, 
daughter of William Hope, Esq. 

— At St. James’s Church, W. II. Elliott, Esq., Bengal civil service, to 
Catherine Mary, daughter of Very Rev. tlie Dean of Salisbury. 

(>. At Appleby, John Bockett, Esq., of Clapham, to Elizabeth Beatrice, 
relict of late 11. Alsager, Esq. 

11. At the residence of the British Minister, Switzerland, Wnde Brown, of 
Moncton Furlcigh House, to Selina, daughter of Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart., Governor of Van Diemen's Land. 
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June 11. At Repplestone, John Esq., of Ferrachie, Lieut. 91st 

regty to Eliza Deltorah, daughter cl Thomas Buniett, Esq., of Aberdeen. 

14. At Brighton, James Athill Guntborpe, Esq., Madras artillery, to Julia 
Charlotte, daughter of late Col. Nuthall, E.I.C.’s service. 

— At Lymphoy, Currie, William James Davidson, Esq., to Judith, 
daughter of the Jate Sir Alexander Grierson, of Sag, Bart. 

17. At St. George's, Keith Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., of Seaforth, to Miss 
Hope Vere, daughter of late J. J. H. Vere, Esq., of Craigie Hall and Black- 
wood. 

IE At Morden, Robert, only son of H. Montieth, Esq., of Carstairs, to 
Wilhdhnina, daughter of late Joseph Charles Mellish, Esq., Minister at Ham- 
burgh. 

— At Milton, Kent, Capt. Archibald Park, 29th Bengal N.I., son of the 
late distinguished traveller, Mungo Park, to Rachel Anne, daughter of Adam 
Park, Esq. 

At Kensington, John Jefferies Stone, Esq., late of Calcutta, to Miss Mary 
Mulready Leckie, of Bayswater. 

21. At Clapham, Guildford, son of J. M. Richardson, Esq., of Blackheath* 
park, to Emily, daqgh^r of lliteut. William Garland, R.N., Lyme Regis. 

DBATHS. 

24. On board the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. Joseph Taylor, son of John 
Taylor, Esq., of Liverpool. 

— At sea, off the Bay of Bengal, on the passage to England, Capt. Edmond, 
9th regt. 

3/qy25. At Cheltenham, Lieut. -col. T. Barroa, late E.I.C.S. 

— At Edinburgh, James Foulis, son of late Capt. Thomas, E.I.C.S. 

28. At Hollybourne, Alton, Lieut-col. T. Frederick. 

31. In Trinity- street, G. Mead, Esq., late Superiiitending-surgeon E.LC.S* 
at St. Helena. 

June 1. At Rome, Lady Adam, wife of Lieut. -gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Adam, g.c b. 

4. At Kensington, Lieut. -col. Joseph Brown, late Bombay arniy. 

5. At Theobalds, Jacob H. Busk, Esq. 

-—At Albermarle-street, Barbara, Baroness de Mauley. 

6. At Succotb, Dumbartonshire, Lady Campbell, wife of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Bart. 

8. At Wellington House, county Durham, Jane, wife of Col. Mills. 

9. At Bruxelles, Susanna, widow of late Col. Duncan Presgrave, E.I.C.'s 
service. 

— At the Elms, Southampton, Louisa Catherine, wife of Capt. J. G. Weir» 
late 29th regt. 

— At CTifden, Teignmoutli, Sir John Strachan, Bart., of Thornton. 

10. At Windlesham, Mrs. J. W. Taylor, widow of late Col. J. W. Taylor, 
Bengal army. 

11. At Finchley, Eliza, relict of Lieut-gen. Salvin. 

— At Chapel-street, Park-lane, Marla, relict of late Francis Jodrell, Esq., 
of Henbury Hall. 

12. At Baden, Mary Buigb, wife of Col. Parker, Royal horse artillery, and 
daughter of late Vice-adm. Sir Home Popham. 

15. At Boulogne, Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of the ^'Pleasures of 
Hope,’*&c. 

16. At Manchester-square, the Hon. Arthur H. Cole, late M.P. for Ennis- 
killen. 

18. At Islington, Francis Cooke, Esq., late of the E.I.C.'s service. 

19. At Islington, Jane, daughter of late C. J. Hector, Esq., M.P. for 
Ptfters/ield. 

— At Upper Gower-street, Clementina, wife of Major- Gen. Birch, c.b., 
and daughter of late Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart. 

— At Chester-terrace, Eaton-square, Sybilla Jane, wife of G. B. Tattersal), 
Esq., II. M.’s Ceylon Rifle regt 
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June 20. At Chester-place, Hyde Pafkeqti|re 9 Hugh Marmaduke O'Hanlon, 
Esq. 

21. At Demkeld, the Dowager Lady Glenlyon. 

^ — Caroline, wife of the Rev. Dr. Pemberton, vicar of Wandsworth, and 
niece of late Randle Jackson, Ksq., of Fir-grove, Brixton. 

SHIPPING. 

arrivals* 

May 29.~Camt7/]<s, Bombay, Crookhaven; Zy3ia, Bengd, Scilly; Aftontie^ 
Ichiboe, Scilly; Reginald Hcber, Bengal, Liverpool* — 30. ^ukeof Roxburghe, 
Hobart Town, Penzance; Sir Robert PeeU Bengal, Liverpool; Bengalee^ 
Batavia, Plymouth. — 31. Pa/a^ine, Batavia, Penzance; Royal Archer ^Ichihoe^ 
Cork.— June 3,—Falcont Bombay, Falmouth*— 4>. Ann, Bengal, Penzance; 
Assam, Bengal, Cork ; Madonna, Bombay, Clyde ; Magnet, Ichiboe, Scilly ; 
Eleanor, South Seas, Falmouth.— 6. Vibelea, Ichiboe, Liverpool; Golden 
Spring, Ichiboe, Plymouth; Herald, Euiropia, Vanguard, and Elizabeth, 
Ichiboe, Falmouth; Maidstone, Bengal, Cowes; Plantagenet and Vernon, 
Bengal, Portsmouth; Anna Maria, China; (Mkar, Bengal, Bristol; 
Emu, China, Lizard; Blorenge, Anne and Jane, PerwHn^' Lord AUhorp, 
Otter spool, Bengal, Sir John Beresford. Ceylon, Elian Keith, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Hamlet, Sydney, Lizard; Hiana, China, Scilly; Bowes of 
Streatham, Java, Plymouth ; Raiah, Port Philip, Channel ; Thomas 
Arbuthnot, China, Wight.— 7. Earl of Hardwicks, Bengal; Ruby, China; 
Mountain Maid, Cape ; Coromandel, Bombay ; Martin Luther, Bengal, Downs ; 
Mary Taylor, Mauritius, Penzance ; Corsair, Bombay, Liverpool ; Teneriffe, 
Sweet Home, and Harriet, Ichiboe, Cork ; Ann, Mauritius, IJverpool ; Tyrtr, 
Manilla, Cowes; St. George, Isxn, Cork; Samuel Boddington, Bengal, East- 
bourne; Success, Bengal, Wight; Sarah, Ichiboe, Cork; Agnes, Mauritius, 
Cork; Solway, Mauritius, Start ; Jim Crow, Algoa Bay, Salcombe. — B. 2>er*. 
went, Hobart Town, Downs ; Jane Frances, Hobart Town, Portsmoutli ; 
'Troubadour, Madras ; Louisa Bailie, Bengal ; Jannet and Columbus, Bombay ; 
Gilbert Munro, Ceylon; Courier, Coast of Africa; Hindostan, Manilla; 
British Isles, Manilla ; John Gray, Singapore ; Psyche, Hobart Town, 
Downs : Tecumseh, Bengal, Dover ; Ullswater, Algoa Bay, Margate ; Rival, 
Algoa Bay, Docks ; Woodlark, South Seas, Portsmouth ; Mary Somerville, 
Bengal, Liverpool ; Prince of Wales and Henry BeU, Ichiboe, Cork ; /»« 
dianeren, Batavia, Beachy Head. — 10. Columbian, Sydney, I.iverpool; 
Crishna, China, Liverpool ; Iris, Manilla, Cove ; John Jardine, Coast of Africa, 
Liverpool ; John Bull, China ; Wellington, Madras ; Carnatic, Bombay ; 
Hashemy, China, Canmna, Port Philip, Downs ; Persian, Sydney, Portland ; 
Malabar, Bengal, Liverpool ; Amelia, Cape, Dublin ; Eleanor Lancaster, Bom« 
l)ay, Liverpool ; Water Witch, Bengal ; Deva, Ceylon, Gravesend ; Fourteen 
and Renewal, Bombay, Gravesend ; Cuba, Sydney, St. Alban's Head ; 
Chusan, China, Clyde ; Queen, Ichiboe, Liverpool ; Charlotte, Mauritius,. 
Bristol ; H.M.S. Arrow, West Coast of Africa, Portsmouth*— 11. Hereford, 
Launceston, Beachy Head ; Jean, New South Wales, Portland ; Cornwall, 
China, Portsmouth ; Lady Raffles, Bombay and Bengal, Beachy Head ; 
Winchester, Port Philip, Wight ; Cuba, Ichiboe, Liverpool ; Ann, China, 
Downs; Auriga, Hobart Town, Hastings; Ann Bridson, China, Docks; 
Tweed, Bombay, Liverpool ; Samuel Spynee, Bombay, Wight. — 13. Indian, 
China, Downs ; Carl Wilhelm, Batavia, Portsmouth ; Iris, Batavia, Ports- 
mouth ; Caledonia, Bombay, Liverpool ; Gazelle, Mauritius, Pentland Frith. 
— Reflection, New South Wales, Falmouth ; Prince, Ichiboe, Falmouth. 
— 15. Sarah Scott, Sydney, Portland ; Columbia, Bombay, Downs ; Corsair, 
Adelaide, Downs ; Louisa Munro, Ceylon, Downs ; Camm, Coast of Africa, 
Cork.— 17. Fanny, New South Wales, Downs ; Salem, Batavia, Falmouth ; 
Jessie, Ichiboe, Liverpool. —20. H.M.S. Wanderer, Penang, Portsmouth.— 
21. Persia, Ceylon; Marmion, China, Downs; /aiief Izat, Hobart Town, 
Romney ; Belhaven, China, I.eith ; CRflon, Ichiboe, Berwick.— 24*. Ocean, 
Sydney, Wight. — 25. Stains Castle, China, Dartmouth ; Princess Royal, 
Bengal, Liverpool* 
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j^om Liverpool. — M ay 25.— Diinlitf Grants Calcutta.— 27. Mary Ann, 
Mauritius; Stojm'J^ing, Calami China.— 31. Amdia HiU, Bombay.— J uke 
S. Thomas Jtc/SSm; Cbiiia ; Blakefoy and Qaia^n of England^ Bengal: Viscount 
Sandon^ Hong Kopg.r— 5. Ca/rfar, Singapote.— 6. Bopkinson, Mauritius. — 7. 
JDumfiries, Hon|f Kong.r-8. iVcstone, Bombay. — 9. Hindoo^ Bengal; John 
Ceyl^.— 10. Abbots Reading^ Bengal.— 12. Sylph, Cape.— 17. 
Gem^^S^McO^ Shr 9 t$tH(meuTid ThonmsMdlon,'Beogu\\ William Wallace, 
Packet, Ceylon; Australia, Cfydeidale, and Lancaster t 
Bpipbay ; ‘Aden.— 18. George Buckham, Hong Kong; Orpheus, 

X^vta; Jessie MUkr, Bengal.— 20. Charlotte, Hong Kong (and put back 
baying struck on. the ^it of North Burbo Bank; sailed, 22), ^Robert 
PuUfimi, -Hong Kong; Minerva, Batavia; AUce, Bengal; Jone, Madras; 
^Stafesmaii? iSbrnbay; Lord John Russell, AlgoaBay. — 10. John Christian, 
- China V > JETope, Bombay.— 23. John O* Gaunt, China; Instrinstc, 
Bombay; EHza Seodand, Cape.— 22. Bleng, Adelaide; Dorothea and 
Ivanhoe, Bengal; Ann Milne and CKusan, Bombay; Martha Jane, Cape.— 
24u Crescent, Capp. ^ , 

From the DomlL Duke of Cornwall, Madras.— 30. Arabia, Cey- 
lon; Briton, Mdurkius : Batavia. — 31. John Woodall, Cape and 

Bengal. — J une 1. Meargaretha, Ktavia.— 2. Garland, Sydney; Roval Albert, 
China ; Forager, Cape ; Agrippina and London^ Ichiboe. —6. Sappho, China ; 
Guardian, Cape; (windbd.) Wellesley, Madras* and Bengii.— 9. Gwalior, 
Bombay; North Briton, Bengal; City of Ltmdon, Cape; Pleiades and 
Elizabeth, Mauiltius; Stag, Cape and Bomb^. — XU Armdel, Cape. — 13. 
Geoi^tnao.- 14. TFambr, Algoa Bay. — 16. Sleaper, Ben|p1 ; Afont^rea, 
Mauritius ; John Heyes, Adelaide ; Etheldred, John Brown, i^rands Lawson, 
Neva, and Claremont, lebiboe; United, Bengal.— 16. CeyhL Bombay.— 17. 
John Williams, Cape Hobart Town. and South Seas; Yare, Adelaide; Argyra, 
Aden. — 19. London, Unite and Mauritius ; Ariadne, IchibQ|b-f^20. Favorite, 
Madras and Fenaug; Psyche, Oporto and Bengal— 22. — Rumtymede, Bengal; 
Lanchester, Sydney; Robert Ingham, Cape. — 2^ Alicia, lehtioe. 

From Falmouth. — ^J une 9. Garland Grove, New South VFbles. 

From Torbay. — June 13. Wellesley, Madras and Bengal* ^ 

From Portsmouth. — June 5. Royal Albert, China.— 8. Jungsdown, South 
Seas. — 11. Sappho, Victoria, Macao, and Canton; WeUedey, Madras and 
Bengal.— 15. EUenborough, Madras and Bengal. — 16. Ztoa (steamer), Bengal. 
—17. H. M. S. Cygnet, Ascension and Coast of Africa. — 22. John, China. 

From the Clyde. — June 12. Challenger,lAong Kong; Essegutbo, Cape and 
China. — 15. Lavinia, Cape.— 19. John Cree, Bengal 

From Cork — June 1. Ahberton, Port Ptiilip. 

From Leith.— J une 1. Clarendon, Sydney. — 4. Drummore, Cape. 

From Shields. — June 2. Othello, Calcutta. — 11. Argyra, Aden. — 16. €fo§* 
hawk, Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

From Hull. — May 30. John Gipson, Cape. 

From Hamburgh.— May 29,-^ Elizabeth Moore, Calcutta. 

From Marseilles. — June 2. Washington, Mauritius.— 9. M*Leod, Mauritius. 

From Bordeaux.— J une 5. Peru, Madras; Spectator, Mauritius.— 13. Earl 
Durham, Bengal. 

FASSENGERS TO THE EAST. 

Vet Duke of Cornwall, to Madras. — Lieut. McCartney, Lieut. Blake, 
Cornet Miller, 15th Hussars; Ensign McGrand, 63rd Foot, 142 men, 
4 women, and 6 children. 

Per Guardian, to the Cape. — Mr. Milner, Mr. Greig, Mr. Lucas, 
Lieut. Brooke, R.E., Lieut. Gray, 7tli Dragoon Guards; Knsiini Phillpots, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen ; Mr. Radmall and family ; Mr. Olive, of the 
Customs. 

Per Arabia, to Colomba.— Capt. B. Layard, Mrs. Layard, child, and 
servant; Dr. Little, Messrs. W. Gleddon, W. Dillon, Hay, W. Henderson, 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &o., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR nENOAt. 


Maidstone 

1000 tons. 

Nash E. I. Docks ... 

July 5. 

Owen Olmdower (troops) 

911 

. Robertson • — — 

July 10. 

SoiUhampton 

971 

, Bowen ... 

July 25. 

Mimrck 

1400 

Walker ... 

July 25. 

Plantagenet 

1000 

Domett ... — 

Aug. 3. 

EarLqf Hardwicke 

1000 

Drew 

Aug. 10. 

Tudor 

1150 

; Lay 

Aug. 15. 

FOR MAD/IaS and BKXGAL. 


Vernon 

1000 

Oimblett... S.I.Dockr >.. 

Aag. 17. 


. FOR 

MADRAS. 

-■¥ 

Lord Eldon 

450 ...... 

. Worsen ... E. I. bocks ^1,. 

July 2. 

Duke of Roxburgh 

500 

. Colhird ... W.L Docks ... 

Joly«. 

WeJlingion 

500 

. Liddell ... 

Aug. 10. 

Northumberland 

\ 

811 

> Bird E. I. Docks ... 

Aug. 10. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 


John Brewer (troops) ... 

549 

Brown St. Kat. Doeks July 13. 

Troubadour (troops) 

64.2 

Graham ... Lond. Docks... 

July 15. 

Nepavl 

546 

Campbell... W. I. Docks ... 

July 15. 

Falcon (troops) 

468 

Umfreville. 

July 16. 

Malabar ( troops) 

617 

Pure E. 1. Docks ... 

July 16. 

Childe Harold 

500 

Willis W. I. Docks ... 

July 20. 

Herefordshire 

1365 

Richardson E. I. Docks ... 

Aug. 1. 

Carnatic 

700 

Hyne 

Aug. 26. 


FOR 

CHI.XA. 


Foam 

310 

Pugh W. I. Docks ... 

July 1. 

Humayoon 

530 

Mac Kell ar. 

Aug. 1. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 


Tigris 

500 ^ , 

Linton W. I. Docks ... 

July 15. 

EUanora 

319 ...... 

Wallace ... 


Persia 

658 

Stevens ... 

Aug. 25. 


FOR MAritlTIUS. 


Standerings 

300 

Woodcock . Lond. Docks ... 

July 8. 

Oriental Queen 

600 

- 

July 15. 

Sophia 

208 

Tanner...... — 

July 20. 

Water Witch 

253 

Norton 



FOR ar. HELENA. 

J^btrtCHve 100 Mercer ... Lend. Docki... JnIjlO. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 


NO. X. 

The Bombay papers of the 20tli May, the latest date brought by 
the last* mail, communicate the portentous intelligence, that two 
armies, of 40,000 men each, were, ^Mt is said," to be assembled 
on the Sutlej, when the cold weatlicr set in ; that they were to be 
commanded by Sir Charles Napier, and that the Sikhs were to be 
required to cede to us territory of the value of £170,000 a year. 
This report came from the Upper Provinces of Bengal. Another 
version of the same rumour, prevalent in Scinde, was that one 
wing of the grand army was to asscmISle at Sukkur, under Sir C. 
Napier, and the other at Ferozepore, under Sir Hugh Gough, with 
a reserve at Umballah. These announcements of a fresh war, upon 
a scale of unexampled magnitude, very naturally provoked an in- 
quiry in Parliament as to the intentions of the Indian Govern- 
ment, when the President of the Board of Control gave the 

rumour " a flat contradiction, declaring that the project had no 
foundation but in the imaginations of the ingenious waiters. Its 
real foundation seems, how'over, to have rested upon a fact admitted 
by Lord Ripon, that there is a necessity for the concentration of a 
respectable force in the British provinces near the Punjab, as well to 
defend the territories of the protected Sikh chiefs on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, as to be 2 )repared for any sudden irruption into our 
own on the part of the turbulent and insubordinate army, which 
sustains the tottering authority of the feeble descendant of Runjeet 
Sing. 

The Punjab will probably, as we observed in our last Review, be 
the first and most anxious care of the new Governor-General of 
India. From the guarded and cautious terms in which the Earl of 
Ripon referred to the future policy of the Indian Government with 
regard to that state, no inferences can be drawn — they amounted 
to a general disclaimer of any design to seize upon the Sikh 
territories, and a declarati(»n, equally vague and general, that it 
was necessary to be prepared for possible contingencies. No one can 
doubt that the condition of the Sikh state is such, that some species 
of interference in its affairs will shortly be forced upon us, and if 
interference once begins, whatever be its origin, it is difficult to say 
where it will stop. There is only one state of things in which sucli 
interference would possibly be unattended with the consequences 
that have over followed such a step, namely, a voluntary reference 

i4tiaf,«/oMm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l6. 2 X 
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of their disputes by all the parties ia the state to our peaceable arbi- 
tratioQ. This is an event extremely improbable ; the most likely 
causes of interference are one of these two, — ^a direct hostility on tho 
part of the Sikhs, making us principals in a war with them ; or an 
invitation from the legitimate and most powerful party in tho state 
of our assistance, as an ally, to coerce their antagonists. In either 
of these cases, it is easy to foresee a kind of embranglement from 
which it will be impossible to extricate ourselves safely without 
acquiring something, in the shape of tribute or territory, as a com- 
pensation for the past or a security for the future, that will link us 
with the state, and then its absorption into the overgrown empire 
of British India is merely # question of time. Jealousy and dis- 
trust in both parties^ impatience of obligation or of control on one 
side, and suspicion and exaction on the other, will always furnish 
causes of difference, which there is only one way of removing be- 
tween states. 

The condition of the Punjab, according to the last accounts, be- 
tokened no change for tho better. The wealthy and peaceable 
classes of the people at Lahore, and doubtless it is the same through- 
out the country, are represented to bo prsiying for tlie intervention 
of the British, to rid them of a military tyranny. The Hel/ii 
Gazette^ on the faith of its correspondents at that capital, says : 

We should not be at all surprised to hear of a general memorial 
being addressed to our Government from the people, praying to bo 
delivered, by an armed interference, from the evils under which 
they are now groaning : the country is fully ripe for such a step." 
The accounts are more than usually disjointed and unsatisfactory, 
owing to the dak communication between I^oodiana and Lahore having 
been stopped for two days, so that a link of great importance in 
the chain of events is wanting. The latest intelligence from Lahore 
is furnished, in as connected a form as possible, in the following 
extract from the Delhi Gazette^ of Slay 1 1 

It may be remembered that, after Ajeet Sing, the murderer of Shere 
Sing, had been put to death, the most severe measures were adopted by 
Jtajah Heera Sing to secure possession of all the members of Ajeet Sing’s 
family ; that their territories were seized and confiscated ; their patri- 
monial residence at Rajah Sansi razed to the ground ; and all those 
members of the Sindanwallah family who fell into the minister’s hands 
put to death, except a boy of about nine years old, a son of Ajeet Sing. 
Ittur Sing, the uncle of Ajeet Sing, and a man of much consideration, 
escaped across the river Sutledge, and took up his residence in one of the 
protected Sikh states, where he has been ever since. It would appear 
that Sirdar Lena Sing had, subsequent to his visit to Ilurdwar, or per- 
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haps before, entered into communication with Ittur Sing, and, to judge 
by subsequent events, had given the exiled chief sufficient encourage- 
ment to liopc for a favourable reception from the troops at Lahore, if he 
should present himself amongst them, or join the party of the princes 
and Dhaee Bhecr Sing. By our Loodheeanah correspondence, it would 
appear that he had, about the 30th April, actually re-entered the Pun- 
jaub across the Sutlcdge, with a considerable body of Suwars in his 
train. The followers of Bhace Bheer Sing have been, as will l)e borne 
in mind, encamped for some time past on the banks of the Beeali, pro- 
bably below Umritser, and it is surmised that Sirdar Ittur Sing must 
have joined them about the 3rd May, as the following intelligence is 
conveyed to us from Lahore in letters of the 4th May : — ‘‘ The officers 
of the troops were yesterday summoned to the durbar, and told there, 
in the presence of the rajah, that Ittur Sing Sindan wallah had arrived 
In the Punjaub, and that he had joined the princes Kashmera Sing and 
Peshora Sing at the residence of Bhaee Bheer Sing. It was, moreover, 
stated tliat Ittur Sing had been promised assistance by the British. The 
officers were reminded of their former services, asked wdiether such 
men as Ittur Sing were to be allowed to create disturbances whenever 
they chose to do so ; and assured that the government entirely relied 
upon them, and could not be carried on without their assistance. They 
were given the night for deliberation, and required to give their answer 
in the morning. This answer was returned at a durbar held just novr, 
and the officers, having consulted with the troops, were desired to in- 
form the minister that they were ready to obey his commands ; that 
they would rather take eight rupees a month from the present govern- 
ment than a rupee a day from any one else, and were ready to defend it 
to the last.” It was supposed at Lahore that when the insurgents, as 
they are called, heard of this determination of the army, they would 
disperse forthwith, and so relieve the government of all apprehensions, 
without any resort to arms. But still the troops were ordered to move 
on the morning of the 25th. These anticipations seem, however, to have 
been disappointed, as by letters received last night from Ferozepoor, 
dated 7th May, we learn that Bhaee Bheer Sing, with the princes and 
Ittur Sing, having followed the course of the Becah, came in contact 
with the army of Ileera Sing on the morning of the 7th, when a bloody 
conflict took place, the result of w'hich, however, was not known when 
our letters left. The action was fought on the road from Ilurreeke- 
puttun to Lahore, and the bring of cannon, which was distinctly heard 
at Ferozepoor, lasted from early in the morning till 11 a.m. Some 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry had been immediately sent off to the 
Hurreeke Ghaut, and it is most fortunate that the artillerymen are 
available, as the Siklis at Kussoor have again sent notice that they will 
attack the station, whioh, though an unlikely event, is not an impossible 
one, as it was fully believed at the durbar that Ittur Sing was counte- 
nanced by the British, and it is probable that Heera Sing’s party will, 
from its numbers, have proved victorious, though a report prevailed at 
Ferozepoor that he had himself been wounded in the baHle, 
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This critical state of affairs in the Punjab will impart much 
interest to the intelligence with which the mail now on its passage is 
charged. The fate of the kingdom, it is thought by many, will 
depend upon the course pursued by llajak Goolab Sing, of Jumboo, 
whose late proceedings have been intelligible only upon the hypo- 
thesis that he is desirous of letting affairs get to their worst at La- 
hore, and then interposing as master. The death of his brother 
Suchet Sing, in conflict with his nephew, Heera Sing, seems to 
have dissolved the slight cement that united him to the latter, who 
had applied to his uncle for a loan of forty lacs from the plunder of 
Runjeet's treasury, and had met .with a refusiil. The news-writer 
from Lahore says : — 

A person from J umboo mentions that, having witli others paid his 
respects to Goolab Sing on the occasion of the death of Suchet Sing, ho 
was present when a shutur suwar arrived with a letter from Rajah 
Heera Sing, requiring the sum of forty lakhs of rupees, to enable him 
to defray liis expenses. The rajah had no sooner perused the contents, 
than he flew into a passion, gave publicity to the nature of the letter, 
and ordered the suwar to be beaten, which was done forthwith, and 
then to be turned out of the place, with a message that he was not the 
fool to send money to be squandered amongst the troops there, and that 
if Rajah Heera Sing really wanted money, he must come himself and 
fetch it. The same person asserts that tlie army of Goolab Sing is 
greatly increased, and cannot amount to less than 50,(K)0 men, chiefly 
hillmen and Mussulmans. It is further well known that Rajah Goolab 
Sing has no intention of again returning to Lahore, but that he is de- 
voting his whole attention to strengthening himself in the hills. Many 
people who have attempted to mediate between him and Rajah Heera 
Sing have been peremptorily ordered not to mention the subject. The 
widow of Suchet Sing also continues inveterate, and talks of placing 
herself at the head of some 2,000 or 3,000 men she lias collected, and 
proceeding to Lahore, there to take revenge for the murder of her 
husband. 

Some of the Indian politicians think that Goolab Sing, who is 
crafty and politic, has no design upon the throne of tho Punjab, 
but is intent only upon enlarging and consolidating his own imme- 
diate possessions, adding thereto Cashmere, which is at present 
held by a Sikh force in a very refractory state. This would bo the 
most prudent policy on his part. On the other hand, an alliance is 
spoken of between Goolab Sing and the widow of Suchet Sing, with 
the view of revenging the death of the latter and overthrowing the 
authority of Heera Sing, which must be precarious, since it depends 
upon the attachment of his troops, which can be retained only by 
money, and t^ith this indispensable article, it would appear, he is 
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ill-provided. It is worthy of notice, that applications seem to 
have been made to Heera Sing, by some of our discharged sepoys, 
for employment. A letter from Lahore says : A number more of 
Poorbeeas, dismissed by the British authorities at Ferozepoor and 
Loodhiana, have arrived hero. They got some one to intercede for 
employment for them with Rajah Heera Sing ; but he said, in full 
durbar^ that he could place no dependence on men who had been 
faithless to their fomer masters." 

The latest accounts from Scinde excite much interest. Important 
results were expected from the great gathering of the Beloochee 
chiefs, which was to take ])lacc on tlie 24th May, at Hydrabatl. 
It is said that there would be from 15,000 to 17,000 jagheerdars 
(feudal tenants of the soil), each with a single unarmed attendant, 
which alone will give from 30,000 to 34,000 men; these were to 
assemble at Hydrahad ; other followers were to remain at the Ko- 
troe side of the river. Sir Charles Napier was to leave Kurachee 
for llydrabfid, to meet this assemblage, on the 21st, lie had pro- 
vided, in general orders, a sufficient force to guard against treachery 
or disturbance, with special directions for the guidance of the diffe- 
rent corps in case of alarm. One of the paragraphs in the orders, to 
which the major-general requires that particular attention should be 
paid, is as follow’s ; No Englisli woman is, under any pretence 
whatever, to be out of the fortress or the entrenched camp wffiile 
the Beloochees arc assembled," The number of British troops at 
Hydrabad and its vicinity, was between 4,000 and 5,000. It is 
not improbable, as the Bombay Times remarks, that, where such a 
mass of ‘‘ untamed warriors, w ith arms in their hands,” is collected, 
violence may ensue, notwithstanding all precautions. The result of 
this meeting will be another interesting feature in the next intelli- 
gence from India. 

The occurrence to wiiich w'c adverted last month, in the Murree 
country, is said to have caused much uneasiness to Sir C. Napier. 
The particulars (which arc not officially reported) are said to be 
these ; — A party of Beloochees having plundered the country round 
Shikarpore, and destroyed several villages not far from our camp, 
Captain Tait, with 600 of the Irregular Horse, and Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, with 200 of the Camel Corps, procee<led in quest of the 
marauders. Having crossed the desert, upon approaching the en- 
trance to the Murree Hills (the scene of many of our misadventures 
in 1840), they found that the enemy, who were in considerable 
force, had taken refuge in the fort of Poolajee. This is a strong- 
hold of the Murree or Doomkee tribes ; it was here that Major 
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Clibborn found shelter for his troops after a retrograde inarch from 
Nufoosk, and here Gapt. Brown and the garrison of Kahun retired 
after the abandonment of that fort. Lieutenant Fitzgerald attempted 
to blow open the gate with powder-bags, and storm the town ; but 
this operation failed, and the fire from the walls was so hot, that 
our troops were compelled to retire. Tho enemy sallied out and fol- 
lowed them for seventy miles, causing our small force a loss of ten 
or twelve killed, and twenty or thirty wounded ; Lieut. Bruce 
being amongst the latter. At the date of the last accounts, they had 
not returned, and were supposed to be still beyond the desert. The 
Bombay paper has given us the history of BcejaKhan, before whom 
Capt. Tait was obliged to retire : — 

He was, in 1830, the most noted freebooter in the plains ; in one 
season his operations occasioned a loss to us of £20,000. He was offered 
£300 a month by Government to abandon his trade of plunder, and un- 
dertake to protect the road betwixt Shikarpore and Dadur. This he 
refused to accept of. Having afterwards come to Sukkur, trusting for 
protection, he was at first left without restraint, and treated witli kind- 
ness as a guest, but afterwards thrown into prison, his dresses, horses, 
and arms being sold by auction. At the time, this was regarded by the 
tribes as a direct breach of promise to a man who had defied us to cap- 
ture him, and who, on stipulations granted, voluntarily came into our 
camp. He was afterwards liberated, and the money realized on the 
sale of his property paid over to the chiefs at Lheree. The case was 
repeatedly referred to, as a reason for distrusting us, by the Murree 
chiefs, in their negotiations with Captain Brown in 1840. 

The movements of Shore Mahomed, the Meerpore Ameer, seem 
to create much uneasiness. It is still said that he is at the head of 
a considerable body of men, and was adding to their number, 
preparatory to an attack upon our stations in the hot season. Some 
accounts connect him with the affairs at Shikarpore and Poolajee 
before mentioned, and one states that, in his flight from Meerpore, 

he put six of his wives, whom he most loved, to death, and swore 
to avenge their blood on his enemies, the British." 

The intelligence from Gwalior, whicli is to the 6th May, affords 
reason to apprehend a change of administration " in tho state, the 
chief of the Council of Regency having become so unpopular that 
he is expected to retire from that post, and spend the remainder of 
his life at his native village in tho Deccan. It is stated that a letter 
was read in the durbar, containing authentic information that Goor- 
purra, the father of the Bhae (an individual who j:>erformed no 
subordinate part in the disgraceful scenes which brought about the 
intervention of the British), had offered Rs. 2,000 to a Mahratta, if 
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he would murder Ram Rao Phalkea. It was resolved to apply to 
the resident at Indore to secure his person, Goorpurra being in the 
city of Oojein ; but this determination was postponed, at the earnest 
entreaty of Tara Bhae, who suggested that Ram Rao Phalkea should 
consult, in the first instance. Col. Sleeman. The following inci- 
dent will shew the extent of the influence of the British Govern- 
ment in the G walior durbar : — 

A kurreeta was received from the Governor-General, and read in the dur- 
bar. It will be remembered tliat the two principal conspirators, Autma 
Ram and Damodliiir Bhow, after their trial and conviction, had been 
sent to the strong fortress of Nurwar, there to remain for life ; but it 
now appears that, in accordance with the expressed wish of the British 
Government, they are to be conveyed to Chunar. The ministers held a 
meeting at the palace, and came to the resolution of not allowing the 
prisoners to go beyond their own territories ; but as some ol)jcction ex- 
isted in regard to Nurwar, on account of its proximity to Gwalior, the 
distance being forty-two miles, the ministers proposed to send the con- 
victs to the strong hill-fort Powarghur, in Guzerat. After some reflec- 
tion, Bhow Phootnuwees, the following day, urged the policy of acting 
according to the commands of the Lord Sahib^ as las lordship desired no- 
thing except wliat would prove to be for the good of the raj ; and, the 
rest of the council assenting, orders were given to send the men to Chu- 
nar without delay. 

The kurreeta referred to was written by Lord Ellenborough imme- 
diately after intelligence of the conspiracy against Ram Rao Phal- 
kea (mentioned Last month) had reached Calcutta, and it is said to 
have contained a declaration that his lordship would regard all 
attempts to subvert the authority of Ram Rao Phalkea as offences 
against the British Government, and would have the offenders, 
however high might be their rank, committed to some prison in the 
Company's territories. ‘‘The words ‘however liigh their rank,' 
were delivered with marked emphasis by Moonshee Bulwunt Rao, 
liimself a co-regent," observes tlie wTitcr from the Lushkur, “ and 
if there be any special signification in that language, the allusion 
was {)ointed at the Bluie, who sat behind a punlah in tlie durbar- 
room ; at Goorpurra, her father, and worst adviser, now at Oojein; 
at Bapoo Seetolia, and Sumbajeo Angria ; all of whom arc noto- 
riously opposed to Ram Rao Phalkea. The effect of the declaration 
has certainly been to strike some alarm into the opponents of the 
present administration, since the capital has never been so perfectly 
tranquil as it is at this period." 

Boorhanpoor, the ancient capital of Cahdeish, has been made 
over to us by the Gwalior Government. It was taken possession of 
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by CoL Bailey, with troops from Asseergliur, a strong detaeliment 
from Mhow having been despatched to insure tranquillity in the 
ceded territory. 

Lord Ellenborough had not left Calcutta at the date of the last 
advices from Calcutta (May 1 5th). The ox- Ameers of Scinde had 
reached that presidency, and were received by his lordship at a 
durbar on the 7th May, with the customary marks of respect. The 
Englishman says 

The Barrackpore Park, both m and out, was crowded to excess by 
men of all classes and ranks, report having previously gone abroad that 
a special durbar was to be held for the Scindian chiefs. About a dozen 
of these unfortunate fallen chieftains were seen, escorted by some of the 
military gentlemen of our army. The levee was well attended, consi- 
dering the distance of the place from the town. Among the respectable 
Europeans, Sir John Grant was recognized as one. Though the 
Ameers look hearty and sturdy, yet their countenances shew the de- 
pressed state of their minds, for one and all carried a look of dejection. 
Their costume was simple, or the ordinary dress of Hindoo rajahs ; but 
there was a singularity in their uniform, the caps resembling in a great 
measure ours, but having no peak. Their attendants also had on caps 
of the same fashion, but of course not so costly. 

These unfortunate princes are to be located at Barasut and Ilaza- 
reebaugli, where ample accommodations are provided. The sym- 
pathy of the Anglo-Indian public seems to be flowing in a strong 
tide towards the ex-Ameers, and w’c should not be surprised if, after 
a short season, the memory of their treachery and their selfishness 
were forgotten in the pity which their degradation and supposed 
suflferings inspired. We say supposed sufferings," for it may well 
be doubted whether these princes ever enjoyed much real indepen- 
dence, and whether the sum of their enjoyment did not consist in 
gratifications which ^.re still at their command. It is stated in the 
papers that they are not permitted to come to Calcutta ; but this is 
the sole restraint upon their locomotion. They are likewise allowed 
to receive any visitors, except latcyers ! 
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INDIAN DEVOTEEISM. 

BY MRS. BOSTANS. 

Fakir, Jogee, Gosaen, and Byragee, are four words very apt to puzzle 
people on tlieir first arrival in India, for the terms seem to be very in* 
discriminately applied to individuals, whose wild and grotesque figures, 
although every wliere attracting attention, as among the great charac- 
teristics of the East, yet do not appear sufficiently varied to account for 
the distinctions thus implied. On the contrary, however, we find on 
inquiry into the general opinions and social condition of the people 
of India, that the distinctions are really most important, and extend 
in their subdivisions even over so large a portion of the population, 
that a life devoted to Oriental studies is almost necessary to trace the 
individuals to their correct classifications, or comprehend, in any de- 
gree, the origin of the motives which infiuence a great mass among the 
people of India in the adoption of such apparently strange and unna- 
tural modes of life. 

In the history of all nations it is found, that wherever intellectual 
darkness most prevails, there priestcraft, with her handmaid supersti- 
tion, is most busy ; consequently, we cannot be surprised that such 
influences produce in India the effects common to them in every land ; 
but it certainly is remarkable that men sliould be found cither so sin- 
cere, or so strangely hypocritical, as to despise mortification, or to 
appear totally insensible to physical pain, while becoming examples of 
the wild tenets of their religious belief. 

The native of India, generally speaking, is, beyond doubt, one of 
the most apathetic of liuman beings ; neither joy nor sorrow, care nor 
wonder, pain, nor even death, possessing the same power upon him tliey 
are known to exert over his fellow-man. We know that climate, vege- 
table diet, the habiAial use of sedatives, and the influences of supersti- 
tion, connected with the general ideas of metempsychosis, will do 
much ; still there must be a limit, one would think, to even these 
effects ; a point at which human nature would assert its opposition to 
the will, in sighs, and tears, and groans, when that will inflicts upon 
it intense physical torture. 

Here, then, our experience seems altogether at fault, and our know- 
ledge and reason cease to aid us in the inquiry, for we see women, in 
the pride of youth and health, standing on a funeral pyre, and smiling 
calmly, as the flesh shrivels, as a roll of parchment, from their bones ; 
servants requiring to be buried alive with their masters; criminals 
assisting in knotting a rope for their own execution, as if it were for 
their worst enemy ; lepers committing suicide, to save their children, as 
they believe, from liereditary disease ; and at every religious gathering, 
human beings enduring, with triumph, tortures to which those in- 
flicted on the early martyrs of the Christian church seem as nought. 
il#iaf.c/oMni.N.S.VoL.IIT.No.l(). 2 V 
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Powerful influences brought into exercise for a particular period, whe- 
ther physical, in the form of opiates, or mental, in the form of higlily 
stimulated enthusiasm, may effect much, when the necessity is sudden 
or temporary ; but our astonishment is unbounded when we find men 
devoting years to suffering of the most acute kind, and that often with- 
out the stimulus of the world’s knowledge or approval. 

Tlie professors of all sects of the Hindoos consider devotecism abso- 
lutely necessary, as a progressive condition, to the favour of their gods, 
and they who read the institutions of their religious lawgiver. Menu, or 
the books of their faith, the Vedas or Shastras, as students, are habi- 
tuated to translate literally all th^ exhortations to purification, contem- 
plation, and self-mortification contained in them, and considering them 
to apply to the body instead of the spirit, become self- tormenting and 
mutilated ascetics. Others, less sincere, and aware of the sanctity 
ascribed to such characters, become external imitators of their zeal, 
and, as religious mendicants, arc to be found in every highway and fre- 
quented spot, outraging propriety, and defying every species of authority 
and control. 

As, however, my first remark was applied to the mere terms in com- 
mon use by which the leading classes of Indian devotee® are designated, 
it may he as well to explain them to the reader before attempting any 
sketch of such individuals of these classes as have particularly attracted 
my attention. If, then, in riding through a great bazar, the traveller’s 
attention is attracted by a tall, muscular Hindoo, attired in garments 
dyed with red ochre, his hair crowned with huge bunches of peacocks* 
feathers, and his mien markc?d by great hauteur and truculence, one 
may be sure that the man is a Gosaen, a follower of Vishnu, and one 
ready for intrigue, or violence of any kind. If, again, we see a thin, 
attenuated creature, his body smeared with ashes, and his coarse liair 
plaited in thick braids around his head, his arms, breast, and forehead 
disfigured by hideous scars or images, we know him at once to be a 
Byragee, or follower of Siva. Or, if w’e encounter a snake-charmer, 
or musician, attired in rags, or clothed with filth as with a garment, 
roaring forth verses of the sacred songs, or begging alms from house to 
house, we know him for a Jogee, one of a class who, to the common 
Sivaite doctrine, unites a philosophy which attemi)ts to prove the per- 
fect command that the intellectual professor may obtain over all mate- 
riality, Lastly, we have the Fakir, who differs little from the Jogee, 
for although a Mohammedan in faith, his practices nearly resemble 
those of his Hindoo brother. 

Precept and practice, at sad variance in most conditions of life, are 
never more so than in the lives of the religious mendicants and profes- 
sionists of the Hindoo system ; and while it is impossible to read the 
institutes of their lawgivers without respect, so is it utterly beyond the 
power of the most liberal thinker to consider without grief and horror 
the mistaken views which influence the devotees of India, who, whe- 
ther in the dark forest, or on the cavemed mountain, in the great ba- 
zars of a populous city, or near the little-frequented byways of a village, 
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assert their right to those pre-eminences of moral position whicli are 
founded solely on the superstitions of their brethren. 

During my various journeyings in the East, the practices and abodes 
of many of the religious classes of Hindoos attracted my peculiar atten- 
tion, and among tliem most particularly were those of the Khanphuttees 
of Denodur, and the ascetics of Girnar. I well remember tlie evening 
of our visit to the Hospice of Denodur, the head-quarters of the Khan- 
phuttees of Western India, with tlie heat and sterile desolation of the 
way, the numerous deep nullahs that intersected our path, the weari- 
ness of our people, and the wild and ruggeil outlines of the neighbour- 
ing hills, rising over a jungle of castor and cotton plants, her trees, and 
camel-thorn. Anxious as I had been to visit these recluses, from a peep 
I had once obtained of the chief, Wurnath, in all the pomp of his 
priestly paraphernalia, when travelling a]) 0 ut the Cutch villages, to 
collect his rentesy^ I confess 1 began somewliat to weary of my zeal, 
more particularly as I listened to tlie gasps and groans of the horse- 
kee]iers and guides, a class who never by any chance fail of letting you 
jinlgc of the exact condition of their feelings on such matters. How- 
ever, at the very moment that I Avas falling into a transition state, be- 
tween enthusiasm and ennuis we turned the shoulder of a liill that at 
once revealed the monastic home of the Khanphnttec Jogees, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene, that contrasted so charmingly with its late 
character of wildness and solitude, Avas well calculated to interest the 
mind in the peculiar objects and vicAVs of its remarkable inhabitants. 
In front of the Khanphuttee dAV’cllings lay the placid AA^aters of a small 
lake, surrounded by lofty trees, and frequented by numerous gaudy 
pea-fowl, the odour of Avhose sanctity proved their sure protection. 

We entered the monustery by a large stone gateway, the clustered 
buildings being surrounded by a turreted Avail, to secure the monks 
from the predatory incursions of the wolves, hyenas, and cheetas, of the 
neighbouring hills. At the gate A\'e Avere received by some half-dozen of 
the fraternity, all Avcariiig ochre-coloured garments, huge plates of 
glass, agate, and rhinoceros-horn being inserted in the lobes of their 
ears, such as may be seen in those of the sculptured images of Siva in 
the temples of Ellora and Salsctte. The monks much regretted the ab- 
sence of their pee)\ Wurnath ; but it Avas harvest-time, and his holiness 
Avas engaged abroad, collecting his hhop^ or share of the produce. The 
brethren were very civil, hoAvever, bringing us cushions to rest on, and 
lionizing us over the establishment, Avlierc Ave shav huge caldrons of 
rice, each named after the sacred rivers, in readiness for the refection 
of travellers of any caste avIio might need rest and food, with idols of 
gods and heroes in abundance. There was amongst the rest a little- 
figure of the equestrian idol “ Juck,”* the hero of Damascus ; a worthy, 
wliom all believe to have ridden on the air, with his seven brothers, all 
the way from Syria to Cutch, and Avas now decorated in effigy Avith a 
fresh sprig of tamarisk ; while we had Kristna reposing on his snakes^ 
and one of the giants, said to have been slain by Doorga, the giant- 
killer of her day, a relic so curious, as a bit of Hindoo sculpture, that^ 
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strongly influenced at the moment by tlie organ of acquisltiveneBSy I 
stretched forth my hand to take his worship, Wt ere the tip of my An- 
ger could reach his chin, the priest angrily drew him back from my 
deflling touch, and replaced him on his shelf# The younger monks 
were absent with their superior, and the elder, who received us, bore 
strong evidence of the abundant use of opium, and its evil influences ; 
their haggard countenances and protruding eyes proving that, what- 
ever pleasures its early use might have produced, the poison had long 
since attained the power of reducing the mind to comparative imbeci- 
lity while under its influence, and the system to a condition of unbear- 
able restlessness, when unsoothcd by the necessary drug. Among the 
rest, my attention was attracted by a very pretty child, about eight 
years old, and the monks told me he had been adopted in a season of 
famine, and was now training for the priesthood. The little ** split- 
ear ” was apparently happy and intelligent ; but I felt grieved to see 
the tender life of childhood devoted to this deep seclusion, with the un- 
varied associations of grey-bearded elders. 

It must be allowed, however, that in my favour the gravity of the 
opium-eating monks of Denodur greatly relaxed, for whether they were 
entertained at what appeared to them the comicality of my general 
toumure^ or whether it was excess of courtesy, 1 know not ; but the 
moment I raised my eyes to any one of the old bachelors^ faces, his eyes 
sparkled, and his lips parted into a broad grin, accompanied by a deeply- 
inspirated, but monosyllabic, that was most ludicrous, and 

once or twice nearly produced the effect of causing me to laugh out- 
right at the whole party. 

The monks feasted our servants to their hearts’ content, and gave them 
a rupee each, in addition to their food ; and they would have feasted 
us too, had we been simply-tasted enough to have enjoyed a bowl of 
dry rice, which, unfortunately for the extension of their liospitality, wo 
were not. Our servants were of various castes — one, indeed, of the very 
lowest — ^yet the monks paid equal attention to their wants ; while, on 
their return to our own tents, our people were compelled to light three 
Ares, the night being cold — ^the horse-keepers, hummalls, and peon of 
the same caste, sitting over one, while Baloo, our butler, remained in 
solitary grandeur at another, and our Portuguese cook smoked a cheroot 
at the third. 

Of course, the monastery of Denodur owes its origin to an absurd 
legend— one of those fanciful means of accounting for remarkable phy- 
sical appearances which Orientals always succeed in inventing when 
the astonishment of ignorance fails to be illumined by the light of sci- 
ence ; and we can also generally trace that leaven of priestcraft in the 
matter which has for its object the inculcation of a moral lesson, in- 
structing the people on the danger attendant upon any slight of religious 
classes ; and so with the Denodur tale. The saint who originated it 
seems to have lived, like others of his class, on cliarity ; but at length, 
the men of the city refusing him food, he cursed them with such hearty 
maledictions (at which exercise, indeed, the fanatics of our day are 
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sufficiently expert), that their cities fell to ruins, and the saint, going 
to Denodur, stood on his head as an expiatoiy penance for some years, 
when, after his absorption,*’ his admirers founded the Hospice in re- 
membrance of his virtues. 

Not far from Denodur we visited another curious and saintly place, 
the hill of Kuckerbit, which enforces a similar moral ; for a king hav- 
ing treated a holy man with some indignities, depending on a certain 
talisman for liis protection, the saint’s sister, taking the form of a mus- 
f(uitoe, caused him to cast it aside in bathing, when her brother shot 
him with a poisoned arrow through a loop-hole of his chamber ; after 
which, of course, his city lay in ruins. The people would laugh you 
to scorn if you told them tliat the earthquake had any thing to do with 
the piled stones and the ruined palaces. 

There is an annual Jatray a sort of religious commemoration, held at 
Kuckerbit, and a greater mass of professing rogues, in the form of 
Fakirs, Gosaens, and JogeCS, arc to be met with there, than 1 fancy are to 
be found on similar occasions in any other part of India, for Sindh yields 
a considerable portion of the company, and that country, however ste- 
rile it may be in other matters, certainly produces more than its share 
of religious mendicants. 

These Jogees at Kuckerbit were very civil, and in return, I suppose, 
for the apparent faith with which 1 listened to their legends, the chief 
Jogee sent me some dozen coco-nuts, and a huge sheaf of sugar-cane, 
five feet high, and crowned with its bright green leaves. A tyro in the 
East would have imagined the object had been to present the traveller 
with the means of thatching his tent, as a protection against the 
sun ; but the fact was, that the sugar-cane was simply intended to re- 
plenish our bonbonieres^ and when we made it over to the horse-keepers, 
because it looked more in tlicir way than ours, the worthies chopped it 
to pieces with amazing readiness, and on the following morning not a 
vestige of our friend’s oiler ing was to be seen. 

The Jogees, usually met with in the large towns of India, support 
themselves and entertain the credulous by affecting powers of necro- 
mancy, command over physical and mental faculties, wdth tricks and 
jugglery of all kinds. Being exceedingly expert in performing sleights 
of hand, feats of strength, and mummeries of every description, these 
men often so completely cheat the senses of the lookers-on, that even 
most intelligent persons among Europeans fail to discover the means 
whereby these cunning impostors effect results which, depending of course 
on physical causes, are yet made by them to appear as if produced by 
the miraculous interference of the gods. Thus, at Madras, for instance, 
a Jogee pretended to sit on the air for a very considerable period, wdth 
no support but a slight crutch on which he leaned his hand, and many 
European gentlemen testified to the fact. It would appear, from the 
description of the apparatus carried with the man, that he produced the 
effect of resting on a baseless seat by means of inflated bladders; but the 
true secret remained unknown, although the Governor himself certified 
to the fact, that the exhibitor remained so poised for forty minutes. 
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Other men affect the power of continuing under water for a very cons!*- 
derable period, perhaps by means of the air-tube commonly used by 
divers at present. But the most remarkable feat probably ever known, 
was that performed at the court of Runjeet Singh, where a Jogee was 
buried within a sealed box under-ground, without food, in a garden sur- 
rounded by a high and guarded wall, for thirty days, and, when ex- 
humed, speedily recovered his natural powers. In most of these cases, 
money is not so much an object with these religious jugglers as influ- 
ence, and generally, 1 believe, a Jogee would rather risk life in the per- 
formance of his tricks than hazard his reputation ; of course, he must 
admit his cheilas (disciples) into his secrets, as assistants, but they walk 
too truly in the steps of their honoured master ever to betray him. 

The religious books of the Hindoos direct that, after a man has been 
a student, a householder, and a hermit, he muk adopt the mendicant 
life, take up his staff and water-pot, and gain by begging sufficient to 
support nature ; the intention of course being, that no worldly anxieties 
should interfere with his service to the gods ; and as the liighest class of 
the worshippers of Siva are denied the use of fire, and are consequently 
compelled either to bury their dead or commit them to the waters, it 
becomes convenient that the food should be ready prepared in the cuisine 
of the donor ; for although their lawgiver, Menu, might intend them 
to support the faculties of contemplation on a handful of parched grain 
daily, the devotee usually thinks otherwise, and may be sc;en, morning 
and evening, carrying his little saucers and wallet from Imuse to house, 
in a native town, until he returns to his hut or temple laden with curry, 
sweetmeats, betel-nut, rice, and in short tlie daintiest morsels from the 

flesh-pots” of his believing votaries; after which, passing the heat of 
the day in smoking, sleeping, or counting his beads, he goes forth in 
the evening to perform his feats of juggling ingenuity. The inferior 
class of Jogees are occasionally to be seen carrying about a bamboo-pole, 
with a goat, which balances upon it, perfonning all sorts of tricks ; or 
at. other times they bear a bunch of peacocks’ feathers, or a whisk made 
of horse-hair, affecting to cure disorders by waving it over the heads of 
the diseased, and of course succeed according to the nature of the ma- 
lady and the faith of the afflicted. 

These Jogees often commit acts of violence when refused any thing 
they may require — an instance of which occurred while I was in Cutch, 
where a wretch of this description, travelling on foot, happened to meet 
a very excellent old man, who, having been long a Government guide, 
was well dressed, and mounted on a valuable horse. The Jogee stopped 
him, and inquired how he dared take his ease while a favourite servant 
of Siva’s was weary and footsore, commanding him to dismount, and 
give the Jogee at once his upper coat, horse, and fifty rupees. The 
guide remonstrated, urging his distance from home; on which the Jogee 
drew his knife, forced the old man from his saddle with a jerk that 
lamed him for life, stripped him of money, clothes, and jewels, and left 
him naked and wounded on the road. 

Of all the class of Jogees, however, the Aghoris are themost violent and 
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disgusting. They worship the black goddess. Kali Devi, in her most cruel 
aspect ; and, using a skull and bones as wand and water*vessel, shew 
themselves at all gatherings of the people, occasionally cutting their 
bodies with knives and swords when refused their exorbitant demands, 
and pretending to call down the punishment for blood on the heads of 
those who so offend them. At the great feast of the Charak Pooja, these 
Aghoris swallow large quantities of ardent spirits, and then dance 
among the crowds, gashing tlicir bodies with knives, and running spikes 
through tlieir backs and sides, sometimes even spitting themselves by 
threes and fours on the same rod, yet jesting and laughing as they pro- 
ceed in this horrible sort of itinerant kabob condition, each bareheaded, 
and carrying a dish of flaming wood. 

Sucli are a few characteristics of the men who, as devotees in India, 
endure every species of acute physical suffering for the purpose of as- 
serting a certain kind of superiority over their fellows, and pretending 
to have, by abstinence and prescril3ed means of preparation, attained 
perfect command over the material and elementary portions of man’s 
existence. The pretended possession of this philosophy gives them a 
certain power and influence which is highly valuable to them, and by 
drugs and trickery it is very probable they so sootlie and relieve the 
body, that comparatively little torture is endured. Their sincerity is 
in most cases doubtful, and, living in the world, they probably enjoy 
a great deal more of it than their admirers are at all aware of. In ad- 
dition to which, they are surrounded by an incense of flattery that many 
more civilized men than the aspirants to the ^oga would endure much to 
possess. 

The most remarkable and conscientious among the devotees of India 
appear to be the Sunyasia, or persons wJio, by performing any one of the 
eighteen forms of tnpsya^ or voluntary penance, hope to become accept- 
able to the gods. The self-control necessary to commence such a life 
must be great, and the sufferer, at the early stage of the proceeding, 
often endures enough, one would suppose, to deprive the votary of his 
senses ; yet such is not the case, and the traveller may often see an 
aged man, who has for half a score of years endured some frightful 
form of penance, smiling, cheerful, and contented, as if peacefully 
awaiting, yet mentally sure of, his reward. 

. Near a tank in Bombay tliere is a celebrated devotee of this class, 
who, for some supposed or actual crime, determined to do penance, and 
vowed to hold a little plant of the sacred tiilsi in his extended hand 
for twenty years. The muscles of the hand now inclose the flower-pot 
like an iron frame ; the jjiant has become a tree, and the nails of the 
devotee curl downwards, like spiral horns ; yet the man is well, cheer- 
ful, and triumphant in the respect he«elicits from the admiring liosts of 
the great bazar. Another devotee lay on a bed of spikes for many 
years near the city of Baroda, in the hot weather placing logs of ignited 
wood under the bed, and during, winter allowing cold water to fall on 
his head continually from a perforated vessel suspended over liis bed. 
In the neighbourhood of Baroda, there was also an old man who had 
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been for twelve years without lying down. He slept leaning on a bit 
of wood about a foot in length, suspended from the branches of a pee* 
pul tree, and was remarkable for his acuteness and intelligence. A 
friend of my own, who knew him well, told me he had often inquired 
of him tlie circumstances of his penance, when he dilated much on the 
suffering caused him during the first two years’ pro1>ation, when it had 
been necessary for persons constantly to support him, but that now, the 
muscles having become rigid, he had long ceased to experience any unea* 
siness : such being the force of habit, even when opposed to the laws of 
nature, for all the forms of Hindoo penance are at first excessively pain- 
ful, and require great preparation, by means of abstinence, with me- 
dical and general training. The man I have described as holding the 
tulsi tree, in Bombay, was one of the class called Urddhabahus”— < 
followers of Siva ; these men are always mendicants, and generally lead 
a solitary life, but have no fixed residence. The most remarkable case 
of itinerancy in this way, however, occurred in the life of a man who, 
having for twenty years held both hands above his head, travelled over 
the whole of India and Central Asia, pursuing his vray even to Moscow, 
and returning with wisdom and knowledge ; at once a more extraordi- 
nary and helpless traveller, perhaps, than even our own energetic and 
amiable countryman, the blind knight of Windsor. 1 have seen some 
of the Urddhabahus with necks stiffened by perpetual contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies ; and instances are frequent of men who have lain on 
a bed of spikes for thii*ty years, without apparent suffering. I well re- 
collect, in Cutch, to have noted every day, during our morning ride, 
near the sea-shore at Maiidavie, the head of a man apparently busied 
in some labour on a desolate sand-heap, several miles from all human 
habitation, and, prompted at length by poweiful curiosity, 1 rode up to 
the bank to observe his occupations, when 1 found that the unfortunate 
being was a Sivaite devotee, who had buried himself to the throat in 
the sand, and was fed and watched by a disciple, who had erected a hut 
at the foot of the mound. 

Men who in various ways so devote themselves to comparative soli- 
tude and actual penance are frequently confounded with the Sunyasis, 
but the latter term is only properly applied to dwellers in gowpas (cells), 
natural excavations of rocks, or in the solitude of deep forests. The 
sacred hill of Gimar, when 1 visited it, was in many of the higher por- 
tions honey-combed, as it were, with caves, each the habitation of a 
Sunyasi, who subsisted on common roots and a little water, smeared his 
body with ochre and ashes, and wore his hair in thick plaits upon the 
head, instead of a turban. At sunrise and sunset, these wild-looking 
ascetics would come forth at the mouth of their cells, blowing the conJs 
(large cow’s horn), or vociferating the names of their deities, but when 
^dressed, seemed full of contentment, and wholly sensible of their 
dependence on the protection of the gods, to whom they sacrificed so 
much. Of the five places of pilgrimage in Western India, which the 
ascetics are required to visit during the time of their probation, Gimar 
M the last, and the most difficult of access ; and during my evening 
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walks, I have met numbers of these misguided men who had passed 
months in wandering through deep forests, filled with beasts of prey, 
having no protection but a bell suspended from their girdles, and de- 
jjending for food on the fruit of the her trees, coriander berries, or a 
few handfuls of parched grain. If one of these infatuated devotees is 
destroyed, as hundreds are, by the lions of the forest, his disciples con- 
sider him as especially favoured by Devi, and erect a little stone or tem- 
ple to his honour, under a sacred tree ; and many, if they escape the 
probable evils of starvation or violent death among the tangled mazes 
of the forest, arrive at the sacred mount only to fling themselves from 
its highest peaks, in the firm hope of a triumphant immortality. 1 in- 
quired of a Jogee, living on one of these peaks, wdicther, during his 
stay there, many devotees had cast themselves from the Bhiree Jhupp 
(leap of death), and he told me that not a week passed without one such 
occurrence, but that he scarcely noted them, as so many went by his 
cell to cast themselves from the height immediately behind it, and the 
subject evidently caused him no concern. This ascetic informed me that 
he had made the pilgrimage of the five holy places, and in a year intended 
to return to Orissa, from whence he had come, where he expected to be 
a very great and highly reverenced teacher among his people. He said, 
that, at the age of sixteen, he had determined to adopt this life, and had 
gone through all its preparations, even to the ser-seja^ or lying on 
spikes ; he had also been the superior of a math (monastery), and was 
a very intelligent man on all subjects connected with his travels and 
profession, despising necromancy, but considering contemplation, faith^ 
and poverty as the duties of his life. 

In travelling through the forests of India, I have met Simyasis wdio 
have lived for years apart from man and his habitations, and sharing 
the food of the animals by w-hich they are surrounded, a hut of leaves 
forming their shelter, and a fire of dry branches serving to scare away 
the beasts of prey. I have seen such men, pale, attenuated beings, 
their skeleton-forms covered by a sort of parchment skin, with long 
grisly hair, almost concealing their features, and their nails many 
inches long, altogether but little removed in appearance from the ba- 
boons who gambolled among the boughs that surround their dwellings ; 
and yet these men are venerated among their people, and experience a 
state of ecstasy that few, perhaps, with less enthusiasm, or a colder 
faith, could imagine. Of all classes, however, of Indian devotees, the 
Gosaen is unquestionably the most dangerous and vicious ; like the 
Byragee, he dyes his garments with red ochre, puts peacocks’ feathers 
in his hair, and is ostentatious of his profession at all j<xtra9 or great 
gatherings of the people on religious festivals ; but he does more than 
this, and though the servant of Vishnu, the preserver, instead of Siva, 
the destroyer, as the poor juggling Jogee is, his tricks are of a nature 
much more likely to produce mischief to the lookers-on. 

The Gosaens of the Upper Provinces of Hindostan are usually re- 
markably fine-looking men, and in consequence are considered valuable 
jl«af.JoMrn.N.S.VoL.III.No.l6. 2 Z 
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as recinilts in our native regiments ; but it is found that they always 
employ their time in spreading discontent among tlie men, fostering 
bigotry, and endeavouring on all occasions to produce disaffection, A 
terrible case was mentioned to me of a Gosaen from Orissa, one of a 
class vow'cd to offer up a human life to the black goddess in her san- 
guinary form, having travelled to one of our stations in Western India, 
and there assiduously cultivated the friendship of a havihlar in one of 
our native regiments, a remarkably fine-looking, intelligent, and 
respected soldier. This man the Gosaen fixed on for his sacrifice, and 
after a long period of intimacy, he succeeded on one occasion in poison- 
ing the rice of which the havildar partook, while he and the Gosaen 
were dining together ; the poor man died, and was promptly buried by 
tlie Gosaen’s party ; but iiuiuiiy taking place, the body w'as exhumed, 
and the s;inguinary goddess provided by the law with a second offering, 
.in the form of her zealous votary, the Gosaen. 

Arrian has given, in his account of Alexander’s expedition, a sin- 
gular sketch of one of these Gosaens, whom the king noting for their 
extraordinary endurance of hardships, desired to accompany his army, 
and the independent arrogance with which they treated the Greek con- 
queror is precisely of the same character as that observed to mark their 
demeanour at the present day. One, however, a sort of secedcr among 
the sect, seems to have agreed to do so, but when he became ill in 
marching through Persia, Calanus, rather than submit to regimen, and 
doubtless inspired by the ambition common to such ascetics, requested 
permission to burn himself on a funeral pyre, which he did before the 
whole army, lying down on tlio pile, and remaining so quietly there 
that, as the fire approached liiin, the linen cloth cast over his body did 
not betray the slightest motion. The historian describes the ceremonies 
that were observed precisely as suttees are arranged at present ; the 
sage, as he was considered, having been home in a palankeen, adorned 
with costly jewels, while gifts were made him, which he distributed 
amongst his friends before ascending the pyre ; also, the strewing of 
aromatics and perfumes was observed, the saying of prayers or mantras^ 
and the beating of drums at the lighting of the wood ; while the victim 
suffered, as the natives of India ever do, without the slightest symptom 
of sensibility ; appearing really to possess some command over their 
sensations which men of colder climes and less enthusiasm cannot either 
obtain or understand. Whether the ascetics of the East be animated by 
a desire of posthumous fame, or by faith in the doctrines of their reli- 
gion, matters little, as far as the truth of their physical endurance is 
concerned ; and thus it is that the traveller who makes mankind his 
study will see it perhaps under few aspects more puzzling to his reason 
than in the varied characteristics of Indian devoteeism. 
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{From a Correspondent in India,) 

When the disputants fell to blows about the colour of the shield, 
they carried the joke further than is the fashion at present ; if two 
travellers now meet upon such terms, he who can talk the loudest 
and the longest will soon bring his adversary to the dust ; he has only 
to draw upon his imagination, when the truth has been worked to tlie 
bone — ^to keep a stout heart and a brazen face — and the day is his. The 
champions of the batta mistake (?) arc aware of this fact, and do not 
fail to make the most of it ; no sooner is one flank turned, than they 
change position on their own ground, and shew a fresh front to the 
enemy. At first, they denied that the batta and rations had ever been 
reduced in Sindh ; then, when this was no longer tenable, they denied 
that the order regarding their reduction had ever been put into opera- 
tion ; and here again they were wrong, since the order was enforced for 
a short time, and it was only not persisted in when it was found im- 
possildc to carry into effect the relief of the Bombay troops in that 
country. But, nothing daunted by this double defeat, they have now 
the effrontery to say, that the annexation of Sindh having taken place 
previous to the publication of the reduction, it was a valid reason for 
discontinuing the batta ; what they will say to its restoration is not a 
matter of inquiry. Oh ! they will applaud it as a very bountiful and 
virtuous concession to the sordid complaints of the native array. So, 
after all the mistakes (oh ! shameful word!) ; after all the mutinies — 
the bad blood between the Government and the native troops ; after the 
banishment of one Madras regiment and the disbanding of one Bengal 
regiment, the allowances of the sepoys in Sindh remain the same as 
before, and their widows arc upon the same footing ; that is to say, 
plainly, that if their husbands are cut off by the deadly climate, the 
provision for their families will be the same as for the wives and chil- 
dren of men dying on foreign service. 

This, in truth, is a losing game on the side of the state ; but can it be 
looked upon as a marvel, that a vast body of men will not quietly submit 
to have themselves mulcted of their dues on the eve of their departure 
into a country notorious for its fatal diseases, Avith the history of their 
recent sufferings beyond the Attock fresh in their memories ; when, 
too, the severest punishment to which they are amenable is a discharge 
from the service, and freedom to wander to the south and to enlist in 
other regiments ? To say that the sepoys are not to blame, would be as 
absurd and as wide from the truth as to plead for the blamelessncss of 
the state ; they arc both to blame : but urhich first commenced the 
strife ? Did not the annexation of Sindh to the territories of the Eng- 
lish Government withdraw from the pockets of the soldiery about a 
moiety of their pay, and from their widows and children the stipends 
to which the latter would otherwise have been entitled ; and was not 
this annexation made while our armies were still in the field, wandering 
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in a desert country from place to place, exposed to the blast of the 
simooniy and all the thousand hardships inseparable from their position 
in a country whose seasons were even unknown to tliem ? and were 
these not mighty reasons for their obstinate refusal to budge an inch in 
the direction of the country so universally dreaded, when they had 
only to march a few leagues into an independent native state, where 
their services would have been accepted with avidity, with the promise 
of higher pay than with us, and the certain prospect of an abundant 
season of plunder ? Moreover, is it marvellous that these spoiled chil- 
dren, after having seen the rod thrust into the fire, should threaten to 
abandon their ancient and now distressed parent, upon the invitation 
of a rich neighbour 1 

But it is not an apposite comparison to liken these recusants to fro- 
ward children ; the phraseology of the East, it is true, assigns to the 
Company’s Government the rank of Ma-bap^ with reference to the na- 
tive army ; but this is a poetic fiction, permitted by the genius of the 
language, but Avhich sober prose must not imitate. The Company’s 
Government bears the same relative position to the sepoys as the Man- 
chester capitalist does to the weavers in his employ ; it gives high wages 
when there is plenty of work on hand, reduces the pay when peaceful 
times return, and, like the Manchester manufacturer, is often exposed 
to a demonstration of force to get back the coveted allowances : the 
capitalist reads the Riot Act, and the *Hurn-out” goes home supperless, 
and to bod. The Company has nothing wherewith to work such a mira- 
culous obedience to its wishes, and is obliged to submit with a good 
grace — or a bad one, as the case may be — to the demands of the “strike.” 
In times past, as we all know, there was in the possession of the said 
Company a little talisman, Avhich acted like a philtre whensoever it was 
made to come in contact wdth evil-doers : they “ knew that there was 
mercy in its justice, and therefore they trembled at it, obeyed and 
loved it but because it worked good through the medium of ihefeel-- 
inffSy instead of the judgmentj^ it w-as set aside as an unworthy agent in 
maintaining the authority of the state ; to get rid of it was held to be 
a step in the ladder of civilization. But the sister step of educating the 
people, and imparting to them a higher moral standard, was altogether 
neglected ; nor was any adequate punishment substituted in its stead, 
inasmuch as the solitary confinement, to which offenders in the native 
army became liable upon the relinquishment of the cat, was and is con- 
sidered by them as the most delectable way possible of passing a brief 
portion of their existence. To this single error in legislation may be 
traced all the ill-conduct, discontent, disorder, and contamination of the 
native troops of Hindoostan since the passing of the Act ; the reduction 
of batta, and the attempted reduction of rations on field service beyond 
the frontier, would have drawn from the sepoys nothing beyond the 
simple expression of dissatisfaction, if an adequate remedy had been at 
hand to bring the dissentients to terms, in case of violence or other po- 
sitive breach of discipline. 

But' if the voluntary relinquishment of the coercive power was an 
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error, the reduction of the batta afterwards was an act of the most con- 
summate folly ; the first was a direct and pointed invitation to resis- 
tance whenever the second should be enforced, and accordingly we find 
that, at almost every station where batta was withdrawn from the 
sepoys, they clamoured for its restitution, assembled in a disorderly 
manner to compel tlie authorities by a show of force to promise its re- 
storation, and, when tliey Avere ordered on foreign service without rations, 
flatly refused to go. Roree liukkur ko nuheen jaengay^^ said they; 
and solitary confinement being inoperative for any useful purpose, cither 
as a moral conviction, retaliation, or prevention, the recusants were 
discharged. If the exigencies of the state were such as to call for a 
reduction of the military charges, tlie batta should have been withdrawn 
before the abolishment of corporal punishment. The necessities of the 
state were no greater in 1840 than they were ten years ago ; and as for 
the batta question, it was one with which every Governor-General 
dallied upon liis first coming to India, and always left for his successor 
to settle, until Lord William Bentinck, to put an end to the possibility 
of its future settlement, took the scourge out of the hands of his mas- 
ters and gave it to the people. It must be admitted, however, that it 
was not out of any particular affection for the batta that he did this ; 
it proceeded from a desire to signalize himself in a department of legal 
science, acknoAvledged to be the most diflicult to deal with, even by 
jurisconsults who have passed their whole lives in criminal legislation. 
The diversity of opinion Avhich prevailed among lawyers Avas no bar to 
the immediate adoption of his favourite theory ; nor Avas he deterred by 
the dread of failure. lie abolislied flogging, and substituted the ‘Hem- 
porizing principle and the consequences haA^e been, disaffection and 
insolence on the part of the sepoys, and, as avc have lately seen, the 
disbanding of aAvhole regiment, from the subadar-major to the behishtic. 
Thus, for the sake of reducing to practice a theory which had nothing 
to recommend it, save for a bad purpose, its utter inconsistency Avith 
the state of society and the tenure of our rule in India, has the loyalty 
of the whole native army been jeopardized, the sepoys imprisoned or 
cast loose in the provinces to infect the natives Avith discontent, and 
their families throAvn upon the Avorld in a state of destitution. Such a 
boon, if it is not a mockery to call it by that name, Avas like the seed 
soAvn amongst the thorns ; it sprang up apace, and to the distant spec- 
tator appeared to be producing a fruitful crop ; but the first breeze that 
ruffled the meagre stalks robbed them also of their leafy covering, and 
scattered their abortive flowers to the winds. Had the ground been 
tilled, or even had the thorns been removed, there would have been a 
very different result visible : there would liave been no clamour for dis- 
charge, no threat of going over to the Sikhs, and if there had been any 
disconkmt, it would have found its level in the plains of Sindh. 

There is now nothing to be done but to restore the use of the cat, to* 
guard against its abuse, and to permit its application to none but mu- 
tineers ; restore the batta to the sepoys at all the stations beyond the 
distance of 200 miles from the presidencies ; take it aAvay altogether 
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from the European officers, and supersede the native commissioned and 
iion-commissioned officers by an equal number of Europeans drawii 
from the Company’s artillery, and European repfiments, and let eligi- 
bility for preferment to the latter consist in a knowledge of one of the 
native languages, a mild deportment, and a resolute disposition. These 
changes would work a miraculous improvement in the tone, vigour, and 
bearing of the native army, and no less radical changes will restore it* 
to its obedience in garrison or its full efficiency in the field. The canker 
has eaten so deep into its vitals, that nothing but active remedies will 
check its further progress ; and these remedies, as we all know, are the 
readiest, the safest, and the cheapest — qualities which, to any other 
government, would recommend them to immediate adoption. 


THE FIRST ODE OF HAFIZ. 

Haste, Saki, O haste ! with the joy* giving bowl, 

Thee, the poet invokes from the depths of his soul. 

At first, love seemed easy, and all appeared gay, 

But what troubles have since vexed my wearisome way f 
Whilst the perfume my loved one's fair tresses exhale 
Are diffused far and wide on the wings of the gale. 

How it saddens my bosom, and maddens my brain, 

■When I think I may never behold her again ! 

But our host bids us revel, and cease to repine; 

Come, comrades, then sprinkle your carpets* with wine; 

For think ye that he, who has travelled so far, 

Does not know what the customs of revelry are ? 

Yet how can I stay in the mansion of bliss. 

Or relish the joys of a season like this, 

When life's bellf is ringing its knell in my heart, 

Proclaiming the summons, “'Tis time to depart?** 

Dark, dark is the night, for no stars gild the sky; 

The tempest is raging, the billows run high ; 

All ! little do they who on shore softly sleep, 

Know their torments whose fate is to live on the deep ! 
Detraction and envy have slandered my fame, 

And dark are the stains they have thrown on my name ; 

All my deeds are maligned, and my secrets are known, 

My joys are destroyed, and my hopes overthrown 1 
Yet Hafiz be silent, and cease to complain ; 

Before thee the pathway of wisdom lies plain ; 

Be patient, and humble, and true to thy love. 

Abandon the world, and seek heaven above ! 

Jpswiehf May 15, 1844f. £. B. Cowkll. 

the prayer-carpet.* 

t In allufion to the customs of the caravans. 
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VOYAGES OF THE “NEMESIS.”* ' 

Some surprise is naturally excited by the appearance of two tole-. 
rably thick volumes, adorned with plates, dedicated to a narrative 
of the voyages and services of a steam- vessel. But, in reality, the 
fiistory and adventures of this shij) are far more curious and event- 
ful than those of many travellers who make books about them- 
selves ; and it is to be recollected that, within its iron carcase — 
rohur et evs triplex must now be discarded — were many souls, 
whose own personal atl ventures and observations are added to those 
of the steamer. 

It is interesting to begin with the birth and education of the 
navigator. The Nemesis was built by order of the East-Tndia- 
Company, for the service of their Indian Government, it being de- 
termined to try the caj)abilities of iron steamers for the voyage to 
India round the Cape. The precise destination of the vessel was a 
profound secret, and this mystery, which hung about the vessel to 
the last, added much to the interest of its history. The shrouding 
of their actions in uncertainty, is no unusual mode employed by in- 
significant persons to attract notice, — witness the individual who 
always drank tea by stratagem ; but hero was an armed iron steam- 
vessel, well manned, traversing the ocean at a rather feverish time, 
visiting, too, the secret marts of slave-traders, and refusing to tell 
what slic •came for, and whither she was going. “ The Nemesis 
was sent to sea," Mr. Bernard, her historian, says, ‘^as a nierchant- 
steamer, although heavily armed; she was never commissioned 
under the Articles of War, although commanded principally by 
officers of the Royal Navy ; neither was she classed among the ships 
of the regular navy of the East-India Comj)any. In short, the 
Nemesis was equipped under very peculiar circumstances, which, 
together with the novelty of her construction, caused her to become 
an object of very general interest." 

We refer the reader for the minute details of her origin to the 
work before us, merely stating that she was built by Mr. Laird, of 
the Birkenhead iron-works, Liverpool ; that her burthen was 700 
tons, and her engines were of 1 20-horse power ; that her length 
was 184 feet, her breadth 20, and* her depth 11 ; and that, with 
twelve days' supply of coals, water and provisions for four months, 

* Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the ffemeisUt from 1840 to 1843 ; and of the com - 
bined Naval and Military Operations in China; comprising a complete Account of the Colony of 
Hong-kongt and Remarks on the Character and Habits of the Chinese. From Notes of Com- 
MANDKR Hall, It.N., with Personal Observations, by W. D. Ukrward, Esq., A.M., Oxon; 
TwoVols. London, 1844. Colburn. 
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stores of all so/ts for four years, duplicate machinery, &c., and all 
her armament complete, her mean load-draught of water was only 
six feetj and commonly, in active service, she drew little more 
than five feeU Her keel-plate (strictly speaking, she has no keel, 
being almost flat-bottomed) was laid, and the vessel built and 
launched, in the short space of three months. 

Her voyage conimciiced inauspiciously, for, the second day after 
her departure from Liverpool, she struck on a rock, which cut a 
hole in her bottom, an accident which would probably have been 
fatal but for her peculiar construction, the vessel being divided into 
water-tight compartments, whereby the effect of the injury was 
confined to the part injured. At length, she took her leave of 
England on the 28th March, 1840: the event was regarded with 
unusual interest at Portsmouth, the Admiral being ignorant of the 
service which this strange vessel " was about to perform. 

The incidents of the voyage, the observations made upon the sea- 
properties of the vessel, the ingenious contrivances invented to 
counteract the occasional disadvantages of her structure, are re- 
corded by Mr. Bernard with a laudable minuteness, which will be 
highly acceptable to nautical readers in particular. Wo must, how- 
ever, neglect them, relating only that she arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope on 1st July, quietly steaming into Table Bay, where 
none but small vessels venture, to the astonishment of the good 
people at Cape Town. 

Six days after leaving the Cape, the Nemesis encountered a ter- 
rific storm, and in the night of the 17th July, she was struck by a 
tremendous sea, which, besides occasioning more remediable da- 
mages, cracked the ship perpendicularly on both sides, just before 
the after-paddle or sponson-beam, leaving a most formidable open- 
ing in her sides. In reality, the ship had begun to separate 
fr-mid-ships from one side to the other." Happily, the weather 
moderated, but the working of the vessel caused the cracks to ex- 
tend in an alarming manner, the openings reaching three feet and a 
half on both sides of the vessel. In this critical state, the storm re- 
commenced, the openings spread, the leaks increased, and all on 
board seem to have made up their minds to a fatal result. Their 
exertions, however, increased with the emergency, and at length 
they reached Delagoa Bay, where the vessel was repaired. A de- 
fect in the construction of the Nemesis^ to which the extent of the 
injury she sustained is attributed, was there discovered ; and it has 
been remedied in later-built vessels. 

Mr. Bernard describes the astonishment and apprehension of the 
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Portuguese and native slave-dealers in this part of the African coast 
at the appearance of the vessel. The injurious effects of the slave- 
trade are discovered where they might least be expected, in the ab- 
sence of good-feeling between the native traders and the Portuguese. 

The former look upon the latter with some degree of dread, 
arising from the injuries which they have at various times received 
at their hands ; and the latter regard the former merely as degraded 
savages, fit for little else than the speculations of the slave-trade : 
on both sides there is a degree of mistrust, arising from the debasing 
tendency which such a traffic necessarily exercises upon all con- 
cerned in it.*' 

At Mosambiqiic, tho arrival of the steamer caused still greater 
alarm amongst the slave-traders ; but as the Portuguese governor 
was honestly intent upon stopping the tra<le — the first who came 
out witli such an intention — he availed himself of tho presence of 
tho Nemesis to seize two large slavers, and condemned and sold 
them by auction the same day. 

After visiting the Comoro islands, the steamer stretched boldly 
across the Indian Ocean, and reached Ceylon on the 5th October, 
cxjictly one month from Johanna. The mystery attending tho 
Nemesis was now to end. Scarcely h.ad she fairly reached her 
moorings, when a despatch was delivered to the captain from the 
Government of India, containing orders from tho Governor-General 
in Council to complete tlie necessary repairs, and take in coal and 
provisions, with all possible expedition, and then to proceed to 
join the fleet off the mouth of the Canton river.” TJiisnews diffused 
great joy on board ; on the 1 4th she was ready for sea, and on the 
25th November she steamed through tho Typa, and ran close to the 
town of Macao, Avhero the water is so shallow that none but trading 
boats can. venture so near. The sudden appearance of so large and 
mysterious-looking a vessel excited the greatest astonishment among 
all classes, both Portuguese and Chinese.” The latter were doomed 
to bb “ astonished " still more by her warlike properties. The 
Nemesis ‘immediately joined the fleet under Admiral Elliot, at 
anchor in Tong-koo Roads, below the Bogue forts. Her voyage 
from England had been a long one, nearly eight months from 
Portsmouth ; .but she had started in the worst season of the year, 
and had encountered unusually \>ad weather, besides unforeseen 
difficulties. 

In the attack of the Bogue forts, in January, 1841, the Nemesis 
first came into action, having taken on board a large portion of the 
37th Madras N.I., after disembarking which, she was employed in 
Astaif.«/onrn.N.S.yoL.III.No.l6. 3 A 
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shelling one of the forts, and in pouring grape and canister into 
others. Hero Mr. Bernard describes one of those scenes which be- 
came frequent in this cruel war : — 

Now "were to be seen some of those horrors of war which, when the 
excitement of the moment is over, and the interest as well as danger of 
strategic manoeuvres are at an end, none can remember without regret 
and pain. The Chinese, not accepting quarter, though attempting to 
escape, were cut up by the fire of our advancing troops ; others, in the 
faint hope of escaping wdiat to them appeared certain death at the hands 
of their victors, precipitated themselves recklessly from the top of the 
battlements ; numbers of them were now swimming in the river, and 
not a few vainly trying to swim, and sinking in the effort ; some few, 
how*ever, perhaps a hundred, surrendered themselves to our troops, and 
were soon afterwards released. Many of the poor fellows were una- 
voidably shot by our troops, who were not only warmed with the pre- 
vious fighting, but exasperated because the Chinese liad fired off tlieir 
matchlocks at them first, and then threw them away, as if to ask fur 
quarter ; under these circumstances, it could not be wondered at that 
they suffered. Some again barricaded themselves within the houses of 
the fort, a last and desperate effort ; and, as several of our soldiers w^cve 
wounded by their spears, death and destruction were the consequence. 

In the destruction of the war-junks under Admiral Kwaii, in 
Anson's Bay, the Nemesis took a distinguished part. The first 
Congreve rocket, fired from her deck, exploded the war-junk 
against which it was directed, “ launching into eternity every soul 
on board.” The steamer then hastened up the river, throwing the 
people into consternation ; the surrounding hills were covered with 
terrific gazers, who had never seen or heard of a “ devil-shij) ” 
before. 

The idea of such a mode of impelling vessels appears to have 
been soon seized by the Chinese, and employed by them with their 
characteristic ingenuity, not unassisted by science. They subse- 
quently built in the Yang-tsze-keang some vessels with wooden 
wheels, very like an undershot mill-wheel, which were movdfl by 
machinery inside the vessel, worked, by a sort of capstan, by ma- 
nual labour, the crew w'olking in it round and round ; the horizon- 
tal revolution was turned into the upright one by strong wooden 
cog-wheels, upon regular mechanical principles. 

From this period, the steamer was almost constantly employed in 
action, in reconnoitering, or in surveys, till the conclusion of the war, 
her small draught of water enabling her to accomplish feats which 
the other steamers were unequal to. It would lead us into a history 
of the entire war, if we were to accompany Mr« Bernard and the 
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Nemesis into all tlioso various transactions ; we shall» therefore, 
here leave this amusing book, with the following judicious extract 
from it, upon missionary operations in China 

It rests with Christian nations to profit as Christians by the opportu- 
nities which cannot fail to offer ; not of pushing themselves by forcible 
means into the country ; not of violating the ancient social prejudices of 
the people, or of interfering with the laws or habits wliich regulate their 
intercourse ; but of winning the gentler affections of individualSy and, 
through individual sympathies, of working upon the feelings and the 
judgment of multitudes, so that they may be made sensible of the bless- 
ings presented to them, and learn to become mutual instructors to their 
own countrymen. 

The plates in the volumes are excellent, and Mr. Bernard has 
given some specimens of Chinese caricatures, in which the English 
are not badly ridiculed. 


PETRIFIED FOREST, NEAR CAIRO. 

Tiikrb is scarcely, perhaps, a s)>ectaclc on the surface of tlie globe more re- 
markable, cither in a geological or picturesque point of view, than that pre- 
sented by the petrified forest near Cairo. The traveller, liaviiig passed the 
tombs of the caliphs, just beyond the gates of the city, ])roceeds to the south- 
ward, nearly at right angles to the road across tlie desert to Suez, and after 
having travelled some ten miles up a low barren valley covered with sand, 
gravel, and sea shells, fresh as if the tide had retired hut yesterday, crosses a 
low range of sand hills, which has for some distance run parallel to his path. 
The scene now presented to him is beyond conception singular and desolate. A 
mass of fragments of trees, nil converted into stone, and when struck by his 
horse's hoof ringing like cast iron, is seen to extend itself for miles and miles 
around him in the form of a decayed and prostrate forest. The wood is of a 
dark brown hue, but retains its form in perfection, the pieces being from one to 
fifteen feet in length, and from half a foot to three feet in thickness, strewed so 
closely together, as far as the eye can reach, that an Egyptian donkey can 
scarcely thread its way through amongst them, and so natural that, were it in 
Scotland or Ireland, it might pass without remark fur some enormous drained 
bog, on wliich the exhumed trees lay rutting in the sun. The roots, and rudi- 
ments of the branches, are in many cases nearly perfect, and in some the worm- 
holes eaten under the bark are readily recognizable. The most delicate of the 
sap vessels, and all the finer portions of the centre of the wood, are perfectly 
entire, and bear to be examined with the*strongest magnifiers. The whole are 
so thoroughly silicified as to scratch glass, and be capable of receiving the 
bigHest polish. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

By CArrAiK Bellew. 

CHAPTER XIV. AND LAST. 

All was then ready in the battery before Tarra Ghur, on a fine 
morning of July, 1818. Artillerymen joking, and “cock-sure” of a 
fight — glasses pointed — ^guns and howitzers laid — and the last summons 
sent in — when suddenly it was buzzed about that Bapoojee had kahooled^ 
i.c., “ knocked under and almost immediately after, descending the 
gorge or valley leading to the first gateway of the fort, appeared the 
tumultuous retinue of the Mahratta chieftain, horse and foot, litters and 
palankeens hurrying along with a precipitation that seemed to evince 
no little anxiety to get out of the reach of our pop-guns. As the pictu- 
resque cart^ey arrayed in all the flaunting colours of the Mahratta cos- 
tume, passed directly between us, I observed many a furtive and half- 
alarmed glance thrown upwards towards our aerial battery and its occu- 
pants. 

The cavalcade past, two companies were immediately ordered up to 
take possession of the fort, under Lieut. Leadbeater, and I accompanied 
him, with one of the “ Tullubmajoods.” A toilsome pull up a steep 
and nigged ascent, flanked by rocky hills, here and there relieved by a 
durgah, or temple, brought us to the first gateway and outwork, on 
which, amongst others, were two immensely long brass guns, of heavy 
calibre, pointing directly down the approach, and which no doubt would 
have “spoken” to some purpose had w’e, a la mode Anglaisey advanced 
in hostile guise in that direction. Passing this outer girdle of walls, we 
continued to mount, by a circuitous road, preci])itous rocks aliove and 
below us, till we reached the gateway of the fortress itself. Here we 
halted, and after summoning the warder, the ponderous gate, creaking 
on its hinges, was thrown open to us. A stout, fair, and red-bearded 
Patan, Bapoojee’s chief of artillery, now presented us the keys in due 
form, and we took quiet possession of this strong and anti([ue fortress, 
which had baffled that desolating conqueror, Mahmoud of Ghuzni, when 
in the plenitude of his power. Within the fort w as a vast area, the flat 
table-land of the mountain, in which w ere many stone buildings, tanks 
for water, and a distant pillar or minar, but nothing upon which a 
bombardment would have produced much effect. Shells, to tell well, 
should be thrown into a confined space, such as a fort whose capture 1 
shall shortly have occasion to describe. We found, I think, fifty or 
sixty guns, some of them very large, and mounted on terraces efi bar-- 
bette; a few of these were old Portuguese pieces, which might probably 
be supposed, without any great stretch of imagination, to have contri- 
buted to the glory of Albuquerque, or to have thundered at the siege of 
Diu. Almost I believe, the whole of these guns, as allowed by the 
convention, were carried ofiF next day by Bapoojee Scindiali’s people, 
who, in removing such ponderous articles from such an elevation, in so 
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sliort a time, evinced far more skill than 1 could have given them credit 
for. 

As we stood on one of the projecting bastions of this towering fortress^ 
some 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the plain, we had a beautiful bird’s-eye 
view of the town, the Dowlut Bagh ; and our encampment dwindled 
apparently to about the size of a table-cloth. Our red-bearded friend 
told us that, had his master liad the hookum ** to fight, they would 
soon have made our position too warm for us, and have shewed us some 
sport ; and this, I have no doubt, would have been the case, for, tole- 
rably defended, such a place might have long resisted a force of five 
times the strength of ours. The hill forts of India, however, though 
perfect Gibraltars some of them, have rarely made vigorous defences 
as those on the plains, such as Bhurtpore, Kamona, &c. occasionally 
have. 

Ajmeer is one of those ancient Mahomedan cities which abounds 
with interesting historical associations. Here, in thepentreof the town, 
is the Durgah, or shrine, of the celebrated saint Kajah Moin-ud-Deen 
Cheestce, venerated alike by Mahomedans and Hindoos ; to this the 
renowned Akbar made a pilgrimage on foot, 230 miles, to pray for the 
birth of a son, who, in due time, made his appearance ; indeed, the 
Peer Zadas, or attendant priests, have ever since, if report tells 
true, been rather celebrated for their success in that line iu which Mr. 
Dennis Brulgruddery made himself so useful to Dr. Vonqualchingronch, 
the restoring prolification to families that wanted an heir,” There are 
few better speculations in India than getting up a saint’s tomb. Close 
to tlie town is the Dowlut Bagh, * garden of wealth,’ with its lake and 
niarldc pavilions, where, in times of yore, Jehanguire, and other of 
the Mogul emperors, enjoyed, when in the fulness of tlieir greatness, 
their shade, their luxury, and their fountains. There, where the sitar 
once sounded, and the voice of revelry arose ; where the jewelled des- 
pot moved, and the dark-eyed beauties of the harem peered through 
lattices of marble on the clear blue waters below ; where a hundred 
glittering and barbaric chieftains once assembled to do liomagc to the 
“ light of the universe,” and Tartary and Hind, Iran and Toxiran, Sa- 
marcaiid and Bokhara mingled their diverse traits and ambassadorial 
splendours, all is changed and silent now ; other men rule the land, 
strong-handed science asserts its supremacy ; and, where the monarch 
dispensed life or death by a smile ora frown, the young English officer^ 
in his red rnggie and soiah topee^ now smokes his cigar and bobs over 
the marble balustrade for chulwa and calbause.* 

Near Ajmeer are the lakes and temples of Pohkur, a place of extreme 
sanctity in Hindoo estimation, where a great melah^ or fair, is held 
annually, to which merchants and cattle-dealers resort from all quar- 
ters ; but the limits 1 have prescribed to myself in these reminiscences 
forbid my enlarging on Ajmeer and its neighbourhood. 

From Ajmeer — where many of us were within an ace of being killed, 
when sitting in the mess-ten^ a thunder-bolt having burst close to the 

* Fish fo called,. 
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kanauts, destroying a woman, and severely burning her husband — ^wc 
marched to Kishenghur, the capital of a petty rajuli. Here is a castle 
and lake, in the latter of which 1 had a capital day’s Ashing, a sport 
whicli, in after-years, 1 often enjoyed there. This lake, like many 
others in this country, is formed by a massive bund, or embankment 
of stone, thrown across tlie opening of hills, and preventing the escape 
of the water to a lower level, and they are let off to irrigate the lands 
by sluices as required. This bund of Kishenghur is shaded by aged 
trees, and must be of great antiquity. 

From Kishenghur we proceeded to Madhorajepoora, a town and 
fort not far (some twenty miles) from the capital, Jypoor. Some time 
before the commencement of the Pindarrie war, this }>lace had stood a 
memorable siege, of eleven muiiths, against Ameer Khan, the marks of 
whose sliot on tJie walls of the small compact fort were very conspicu- 
ous. The Rajah Bhurt Sing had, during the siege, succeeded in inter- 
cepting Ameer’s >\ife and child, when on their way to join him ; and I 
heard it stated, though I cannot vouch for the truth of the report, that 
the Madhorajepooreans hung the unfortunate infant by the leg, to deter 
their enemies from battering a particular bastion. Ameer, touched in 
the teiiderest point, and infuriated against the rajali, strained every 
nerve to gain the place, and repeatedly stormed it, sword in hand, with 
the dite of his Patans ; but the valiant Rajpoots repuked every attack 
with great slaughter, and he was obliged ultimately to withdraw, com- 
pletely baffled. I remember the native tikhbars were at the time full of 
the siege, which made a great noise in the Indian world. We, with a 
far smaller force, but a little more science, reduced that place in eight 
or ten days. Our force, which was detached from Brigadier Knox’s, 
consisted of three or four regiments, with a proportion of artillery, 
pioneers, &c., was commanded by Col. Thompson, a 1>rave old veteran, 
well known by a certain native soubriquet. 

The Rajah Bhurt Sing had been with his liege lord and Sir David 
Ochterlony at Jypoor, to whom he had agreed to surrender his fort ; 
but whilst there, his Raj-Gooroo, or family priest, an aged and venerable 
man, sent him, as I was told, a bullet, and after reminding him of the gal- 
lant defence he had made against Ameer Khan, urged him, if he valued 
the honour of his name and race, to return and defend his possessions 
like a man. The effect of this summons was electrical. Bhurt Sing 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by a few followers, rode back to 
Madhorajepoora, and placed himself in a hostile attitude. He ex- 
pressed a willingness, I believe, to surrender to the British, but his 
pride would not allow him to succumb to the Rajah of Jypoor, in 
whose name the surrender was demanded. In short, the matter could 
not be arranged satisfactorily, and the siege was determined upon ; con- 
sequently, one dark night, the pioneers, with their covering and work- 
ing parties, were ordered down from camp to construct the batteries, — 
one of eighteen-pounders, to breach the town-wall, the other, a small 
enfilading battery of six-pounders and howitzers, to play at right angles^ 
and sweep the rampart. 1 accompanied the latter, it being my tour of 
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duty. We worked all night "like heroes,^ filling sand-bags, and 
arranging gabions and fascines, merry as grigs, and little regardless of 
what the morrow might bring forth. As morning dawned, we were 
nearly ready to commence operations, and a gun from each camp was 
to be our signal. We were now for the first time, I believe, fully per- 
ceived by the garrison, who crowded the walls of the town and fort, 
and a considerable number of them, coming out in the plain, com- 
menced with their long matchlocks to blaze away very coolly at the 
men on the large battery, still unfinished, hitting several of them. 
Still (such is discipline) not a shot did we dare return till we had the 
signal, for which we listened with hfilf-mad impatience. At length, the 
boom of the cainp-gun was heard, and instantly both batteries com- 
menced to thunder away, and the fellows in the plain to scamper back 
to their walls in "double-quick time.” Tlie artillery officer in our bat- 
tery was a small, liald-hcaded man, one of those " men of pith,” of 
whom Byron speaks, of the distinguished name of Smith. Lieut. Smith 
was a brave, cool little fellow, and a capital shot ; he levelled his guns 
ami howitzers most accurately — just lobljed his balls over a largo bas- 
tion opposite us, and sent them rt^cocetting along the wall, upsetting 
the choppers and guard chokoys, and clearing the coast. Meanwhile, 
the breaching battery worked away, plumping its eighteen-pound shot 
into the wall, and bringing down large pieces of it ; whilst some 
" young hands,” myself inclusive, " sni2)cd ” with the sepoys* muskets 
at every thing that shewed itself above the rampart in the shape of a 
head. At one white-looking object, which I long took for a Rajpoot’s 
turban, I had many a crack, and wondered at the owner’s coolness ; 
but after we obtained possession of the place, I found that the turban 
was a kidjerree-pot, which had escaped my battery intact. 

By night, every thing was ready for the storm ; and at the appointed 
hour, all being hushed and still, the several parties moved down ; not 
a shot was fire<l till the columns were close on the breach and the other 
points to be assailed, when, in an instant, as if by magic, the whole 
town and fort were in a blaze of blue lights, whose bright and spcctml 
glare illumined the whole scene, trees, walls, temples, and fort, reveal- 
ing, at the same time, our red coats mounting to the assault ; whilst the 
rattle of of musketry and matchlocks, and the whine of the ragged jin- 
jal-balls flying over head, arose above concert-pitch. I had aspired to 
a birth in the pioneers, and volunteered to plant the ladders ; but, like 
many other as])irants for fame on similar occasions, received an answer 
" to do my duty in that state of life ” in which I found myself, volun- 
teers not being wanted. To heighten my ill-luck, I now found myself 
sticking in a confounded battery, wj^ilst this exciting scene was going 
on in my front. Unable to l)ear this, I marched out with a part of my 
men (it is too late to bring me to a court-martial for it now) to the 
large battery, and begged my senior officer there to send me somewhere 
where I might be more actively useful, if not to follow the stonnem 
into the town. Ho sent me under the walls of the fort, whither I 
worked my way through rhur and bajra flehis, to intercept fugitives. 
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though I cannot say thaf 1 caught or saw any. The attacking parties, 
with little loss, were completely successful, and the town was soon our 
own ; but the fort held out, and fresh preparations had to be made to 
reduce it. The heads of the streets opening on the fort were occupied 
by our people, and a continued fire was kept up on both sides for some 
days, we losing a few men, though on the whole with little damage to 
either party. Mortar batteries and others, to cripple the defences, were 
soon completed, and a heavy bombardment commenced. At first, the 
firing was bad, the fuses burnt too fast, and the shells burst in several 
instances in mid air or close to the mouths of the mortars, the pieces 
coming spinning back into the battery, by which two or three men 
were grievously w’ounded ; but latterly, when the range w^as obtained, 
and other matters rectified, it was admirable. I may mention one in- 
stance, to shew the extreme precision w’ith which the shells were fiirown : 
above the fort towxrcd a building of considerable height, on which was 
a long tapering bamboo, with a small red flag flying from the top of it ; 
beneath this building the magazine was supposed to be situated, and 
every effort was made to explode it, by lob]>ing shells on the building ; 
with such precision wore these thrown, that one after the otlier, some 
of them almost struck the top of the staff, making the little flag to flut- 
ter with their wind as they descended from their aerial curve. The 

bomb ha goollees ” (shells) are the dread of the natives ; before we re- 
lied upon them principally in our attacks upon forts, they often re- 
pulsed us, and that with great slaughter ; now they deem themselves all 
but ^^lachar^^ (helpless). I saw their efficacy still more decisively 
proved than at Madhorajepoora at another strong little fort, called 
Laniba, some years after, in this same country, and which w'as made 
to succumb in a quarter of the time. War is an evil par se ; but it 
may be (I do not say that it is) the only means by which bar]>arism may 
be primarily overthrown : a part, in short, of that mysterious sclienie, 
everywhere w^orkingjby which good is evolved from evil. Happily, the 
power to destroy, and the disinclination for violence, move on pari 
passu, and science, which gives comparative certitude to the operations 
of a civilized against a barbarous nation, diminishes greatly, at the 
same time, the effusion of blood. The taking of strong places is now 
reduced so much to a matter of nice calculation as to time and expense, 
&c., that 1 shquld not be much surprised, in case of another general 
war, if w'e w'ere to have this sort of thing done by contract. An 
advertisement of that nature would be one of the marks of progress 
rather astonisliing to us : Notice is hereby given, that her Majesty’s 
Government are desirous of contracting for the immediate destruction 
of three forts and five block-houses on the French coast, lying between 
Cape So-and-so and the River So-and-so, &c. Sealed tenders, stating 
shortest tim^ expense, &c., to be sent to the War-office, &c., on or be- 
fore, &c.” 

For some two or three days, the tough little garrison withstood our 
fire, which, from the area of the fort being small, must liave been very 
galling, and yet had not cried ^^hold, enough all in camp were dis- 
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tNissing seriously the best mode of crossing the ditch aiid storming, and 
poor Capt. Pringle, of the pioneers, the best-natured fellow in the world, 
and who afterwards fell at Ramoo, was planning all sorts of ingenious 
contrivances, with portable bridges and cotton bags, for effecting that 
same desira1)]e object ; when the garrison, to save us further trouble, 
beat a parley, and upon promise of a safe conduct (and being allowed 
to retain tlieir arms) offered to surrender. I entered, with our com- 
mandant and a posse of staff officers and men, the principal gateway, 
on these terais being acceded to, and there we found the rajah, a hand- 
some Rajpoot, seated (cross-legged), with his chiefs and retainers around 
him, the gateway being the only place where they could be tolerably 
secure from the effects of our shells. A soldierly and fine-looking Patan^ 
in his service, acted as the principal spokesman on this occasion. He 
begged, w’ith much manly feeling, that his master and his followers 
might not be insulted or maltreated by our army or pcoide as they re- 
tired ; adding, I well remember, for the words made an impression on 
me, *‘Yoii must acknowledge, gentlemen, that Bhurt Sing has con- 
ducted himself like a gallant soldier the appeal from the brave to 
the bravo. Wandering about the interior of the fort, the mischief pro- 
duced by our shells was very apparent, in fractured buildings, broken 
branches of trees, and hero and there a dead body. But that which 
most interested me was a visit 1 paid to the Raj-Gooroo, or houfeh^ld 
priest, the primary cause of all the mischief. A Rajpoot conducted us 
to his sanctum ^ — a little marble temple, with a cupola, beneath which 
tlie vcneral)lc old fellow was sitting. He was wrapped in a sheet, and 
a silvery beard descended to his girdle, giving him the exact appear- 
ance of a Dm id, as we see him represented in prints. I think they told 
me he was a hundred years old, and he had certainly the appearance of 
it. I made him a salaaniy and said something ; lie looked at me with 
his lack-lustre eye, but made no reply. I observed, hou'cver, that he 
w'as fumbling for something with his bony and attenuated fingers, 
which, having found, he presented silently to me ; opening somewdiat 
anxiously the little packet, which was of paper screw'cd up, and not 
sure that 1 might not find something in the Pitt-diamond w’ay in it, I 
discovered it to contain something far less valuable — ^to wdt, tu'c or 
three pieces of sugar-candy, meant no doubt as a peace-offering. 

During the attack of this place, I had some opportunities of observing 
the accuracy wdth which the matchlock may be used when rested on a 
wall or loop-hole. One main street led from tho fort to one of the gates 
of the town, two hundred yards, 1 should suppose, distant ; here we had 
a sentry, to prevent camp-followers and others passing unnccessai'ily ; 
one of these one day looking unguardedly for a moment round a 
corner, had a matchlock-hall sent through his heart. In a house, much 
closer to the walls, w'c had perforated several small holes, large enough 
to admit the passage of a musket ; a sepoy, one' of three or four in the 
house, had fired several times through one of these holes, which I sup- 
pose had been noticed h}^ one of the enemy ; certain it is that, just as 
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he was in the act of presenting his musket^ a ball came through thir 
narrow aperture, which, passing through his cheek and lodging in his 
shoulder, immediately dropped him. I saw him raised and led off to 
the doctor in rather a wo-begonc condition, his mouth and shoulder 
streaming with blood. Whilst in the town, our oiheers on duty dined and 
slept (t.e. some of tlicm) in the square court of a temple, having a ter- 
race and colonnade on one or more sides of it, and wliich was comfort- 
able and convenient. Upon the walls of this place I amused myself by 
drawing one or two warlike figures, and when I visited the place some 
ten years after, I found that they still remained untouched, though the 
building was occupied by brainins and others, liy whom I presume they 
were preserved as curious memorials of the Feringhee occupation. 

Having obtained leave for a few days after the fall of Madhoraje- 
poora, I paid a visit to Jypoor, where I found Sir D. Ochterlony and a 
great number of his staff and assistants, who were residing in one of 
the rajah’s garden-palaces, some distance from the town. This was the 
first time of my seeing tliis distinguished old general, who had decidedly 
“that w'ithin which passetli show,” being rather low of stature and 
blind of an eye. Like our immortal Kelson, however, he carried a 
great soul in his small and “ battered tenement.” Sir David combined 
the state of a native prince with the manly hospitality of an English 
genera], and was just the kind of man to win popularity in India, 
both with natives and Anglo-Indians. In person, however, he did not 
come up to the former’s mark, for bulk and power are essential con- 
comitants in blacky’s estimation — something on the false principle ridi- 
culed by Johnson in the line. 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 
or M. Boileau, when, dose-ing the grand monarque^ lie says. 

Pour chanter un Auguste U faut itre un VirgUe, 

The Jyporeans, I was told, on Sir David’s first coming, took one of hia 
staff, a gentleman of enormous bulk and stature, for the “ chief,” and 
could hardly be made to believe that one so favoured hy nature was 
inferior to the middle-sized grey-headed veteran who, they were told, 
was the great English general himself. They were a pleasant two or 
three days that 1 spent at Sir David’s quarters ; a numerous and cheerful 
party dined in the long hall of the building, and its vaulted roof rever- 
berated to the lively popping of corks as they flew from the perry bot- 
tles, Sir David having at the time a stock of that delightful tipple, in 
my humble opinion, superior to champagne. One evening we had a grand 
nautcli in a large double-poled tent, on which occasion some of the most 
beautiful nautch-girls of Jypoor danced and sung before us ; one of 
these, called Motee^ or the ‘ Pearl,’ was remarkable for her beauty and 
dark “gazelle eye.” 

I was greatly delighted with Jypoor, certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in India, but cannot here enter into a minute description. 
It stands in an amphitheatre of hills, and is surrounded by embattled 
wall.^ ; the streets are broad, the houses good, and the palace a beau- 
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tiful and extensive building. The natives exhibit it with much pride, 
and think, no doubt, that it has not its equal upon earth. Amongst 
otlier things that caught my attention in this building were two or three 
little hgurcs, representing Europeans in the costume of a century and 
a half or two centuries ago, taken in all probability by some native 
artist from his recollection of those adventurers of old who sought ser- 
vice with the sovereigns of Delhi. In their representations of the 
European figure, the natives, whether from unskilfiilness or design, 
never flatter us, but seem pleased to contrast the little contemptible- 
looking devils with l)lack hats, boots, and red jerkins, which they depict 
for Europeans, with the big-turbaned, fierce- whiskered warriors, mounted 
on barbed steeds, wdiich they draw for themselves. It must, liowever, 
be honestly confessed that, with our tights, tails, angles, and ligatures, 
we do not make the most of ourselves. On the wall of a large garden 
and tank, made at the expense of a ranee of Bhurtpore, and situated 
close to a large town in that territory, the name of which I do not at 
this moment remember, there is a curious representation of the first 
storm of Bhurtpore, the figures being half the size of life, and painted 
in gaudy colours. On pour the Feringhees, queer little fellows, ono 
a-top of the other, in defiance of all the rules of perspective, if not of 
war, some I think with bottles in their hands, whilst the fierce Jhauta 
are whipping off their heads in a style which must have been extremely 
disagreeable to the feelings of the Feringhees. An old Jhaut, w’ho acted 
the part of Cicerone to my companion and myself, could hardly conceal 
his exultation as he described to us the different parts of the picture. 

This is so-and-so,” said he; and ‘Uhat is Generalish Stewart Sahib, 
who came with his all the way from Bombay to attack us.” I 

doubt, by the way, whether there was any such general present ; but 
that is a small matter. Since the capture of that celebrated fortress, 
their tone is considerably lowered, the disasters of the first siege having 
been more than obliterated by the glory attending on the last. 

Near Jypoor is the ancient capital, Ambeer, which I have several 
times visited — a most curious and interesting city, now in ruins ; of 
which, with its noble palace, the late Bishop lleber has given a most 
graphic and admirable dcscri])tion. 

But adieu to Rajpootana. Shortly after this, 1 w’^as posted to another 
regiment, and leaving the country, 1 passed through Biana and Futty- 
poor Sicri to Agra, and from thence down the river 700 or 800 miles to 
Barrackpore, where other scenes opened upon me. Fidgets” — “ fort 
duty” — a trip in a pilot schooner — Juggernaut — a dour after the 
Kholes — the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the Burmese war, were 
amongst the events which chequered the subsequent Indian life of 
Frank Gernon, of which he may give the gentle reader the ‘Mights and 
shades,” if he is still desirous to keep him company. 

• Army, 
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A MORAL TAUGHT BY A FAIRY. 

When I was first here, I became weary of this rock on which we live, and iras one day crying 
beside a fountain, when 1 mechanically gathered a little blue flower, and, plucking its leaves one 
by one, let them drop Into the water, till there were nine floating upon the surface. Presently, 
the waves rose with a great noise, and a small stream started up In the centre of the fountain, 
which, as I looked at it, seemed to take a familiar form. It beckoned me and smiled, and I heard 
a voice, like the twitter of a bird, say, *' Magueloune, will you be the fairies’ sister, and see all 
you desire Pilgrimage to Auvergne, 

Oh! idly dreamed and \uin1y said. 

That Poesy is flown or dead ; 

Her face still glows and speaks, nor mute 
The joyous rapture of her lute : 

For oft, in Autumn evenings drear. 

When sad Hours weep round Summer's bier. 

And pale rose, bent by driving rain, 

Rustles against the parlour-pane, — 

Some stately vision sweeps along 
The flushing current of rich song, 

While Beauty's own empurpled sail 
Swells in Memory's perfumed gale. 

Or some familiar voice, perchance, 

From the green shores of old Romance, 

Over the twilight chamber floats. 

Sprinkling its honey-dew of notes ; — 

Whether the land of rose or palm 
Scatter its crimson flush of calm. 

And, winding down the sultry dell. 

Tinkles the merchant’s drowsy bell ; 

Or, dearer still, the amorous South 
Breathe passion from her golden mouth. 

No battle song, nor rude, nor stern 
The lay that sigh'd, thou green Auvergne, 

From thy still woods and rourm'ring streams. 

Soft as the kindling mist of dreams. 

When o'er the sparkling fountain cast, 

Blue flow’er on flower glimmer'd past : — 

The bright waves gather, one by one. 

In silvery column to the sun ; 

Transparent chamber to enclose 
The Faiiy-spirit, as she rose. 

And mellower light than harvest moon 
Then flush'd thy fair cheek, Magueloune ; 

When, like a blackbird in the leaves. 

Warm with the sunset of June eves, 

Stole the whisper, — ** Come and see 
The radiant homes of Faery ; 

All wondrous things unlock'd to thee.” 

Sweet fruit from Fiction's orchard brought. 

Colour'd with ruddiest bloom of thought, 
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To thee life's thirsty traveller turns, 

If tempest lowers, or sunlight bums ; 

Like him — long sick, with tott’ring knees, — 
Who wanders among twilight trees, 
IVelcomlng, with languid eyes, ‘ ' 

In every shade a paradise* 

Nor, philosophic Reasoner, spurn 
This pleasant tale of green Auvergne ; 

Clearly the truthful moral shines. 

If pausing Wisdom read the lines. 

When tuss'd by sin, or sorrow's shock, 

We rest upon life's wave-girt rock, 

Greener trees of comfort rise. 

And bluer flowers cheer our eyes; 

A mild voice breathing gentler tune 

Thun touched thy young heart, IMaguki oi. nk ! 

Hidden alike in branch and flower, 

Of joy and peace some precious dower, 
Rless'd with the charm— if pluck'd aright— 
To call, from silvery shrine of light, 

A lovelier Fairy into sight; 

With costlier gifts, esirth's gifts above. 

And holier sisterhood of love. 

A. 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 


NO, IV, 

On the Idth July, we bade adieu to our friend Shah Fursaud Khan, 
who accompanied us a short distance on our way, and pressed us to re- 
main a day or two at his fort on our return. 

To Rhoeh, seventeen miles and a half. For the first few miles we 
wound round some craggy mountains by the side of the Doaub river, 
crossed a small kotul, and came down a long descent, at the foot of which 
was a Tartar kraal, composed of a number of black blanket- tents, fastened 
to a kind of w'attle, the first of the species I had ever been near. Reached 
Rhoeh, a little further on in the plain, which was a small mud fort, in a 
ruinous condition, and not inhabited. The tribes collected here appear 
to be tenders of sheep, and roam about the country wherever grass and 
water are to be obtained. Of the former we remarked some few culti- 
vated patches, of the lucerne kind, at some little distance from the fort. 
14th. Koorrhum, seventeen miles and a half. For thirteen miles of 
the road not a drop of water to be obtained. The approach to Koor- 
rhum was pretty ; the walnut, apricot, mulberry," and apple trees over- 
hanging the path, which led through extensive orchards. At the base 
of the left range of hills, the ruins of an extensive city are visible. 
The parasite vine encircled the sycamore trees; com and artificial 
grasses were in abundance; the fort is in a dilapidated state. 15th 
July. Sarbagh, eight miles. This march was through a pleasant and 
fruitful valley, flanked by high belts of mountains running parallel, the 
agreeable verdure relieving the eye of the barrenness of tlie parietal 
range. The ornamental trees on the banks of the meandering river, 
which gracefully pursues its course to the Oxus, had altogether a very 
picturesque appearance. The son of Baber Beg, of Heibuk, lives at 
Sarbagh, and paid us every attention, by sending sheep, fowls, corn, 
flour, fruit, and every article required for al)out seventy people. 
16th. Heibuk. A long march of twenty-two miles, through the same 
kind of mountains as those above mentioned, without a vestige of cul- 
tivation, until arriving about midway, when it broke into orchards, 
meads, and small fields of grain ; and rounding a mural ledge of rock, 
we saw in the distance the fortress of Heibuk, on an isolated eminence, 
adjacent to a low range of hills, which assume a less height, and are 
apart from each other ; but two marches farther on, a few miles this 
side of Koollum, a very high range forms the barrier to the desert plain 
beyond. In general, a mountainous country is approachable over low 
ranges; but at Koollum, leaving the desert of Bokhara, a deep defile 
presents itself, through a stupendous mass, forming, as it were, the 
gates to this remarkable chain. Meer Baber Beg h^ placed his for- 
tress in as defensible a state as will suffice against many of his encroach- 
ing neighbours ; but in his rear, and the only position he can be com- 
manded from, are those small hills, on one of which he has erected a 
marteUo tower, now in bad coi^dition. 
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A couple of miles to the north-west is the Tukt-i-Rustum, or throne 
of Hercules. By placing an orange cut in half in a small bowl, the 
reader has before him the resemblance : but the whole is one solid rock, 
with a small deota^ or temple, on its centre. To gain an entrance into 
the ditch, it is necessary to pass through the outer wall of rock, and 
ascend by a flight of irregular steps, cut out of the solid mass, to the 
Buinmit of the centre-piece. There is no tradition of the place beyond 
its being holy ; at all events, none that I could obtain. One of the 
chief’s sons came out to escort us to the shade of a capacious sycamore 
tree. He was a fat, jolly youth of twenty-four, with a broad, good- 
humoured countenance. We sat and chatted till our things were pre- 
pared to perform our ablutions. A mussucky or bullock-skin of water, 
is no bad stimulant to a good breakfast after a long exposure to a 
scorching sun, even in the Hindoo Koosh, at this season of the year ; 
but the exhibition of displaying our bodies, with a pair of short trousers 
on (as is the custom of European gentlemen in the fkst), to have a 
quantity of water thrown over us, caused the inhabitants to crowd from 
far and near to watch our motions, wondering at the indecency (I was 
afterwards informed) of exposing our bodies. “ It was contrary to their 
custom, but Feringhces had odd ways with them.” They may term 
necessary ablutions in cold water indecent, but when they delight and 
abound in vermin, constantly amusing themselves by their capture, and 
occasionally assisting each other, while basking under a warm sunny 
wall, by placing the head in the lap of the operator, can the reader bo 
surprised at their reluctance to cold water ? It passes the tedious hours, 
and no doubt they like to keep up old customs. Frequently, by merely 
sitting on the same rug jdaced to receive visitors, I have been under the 
necessity of changing my clothes on their departure. They rarely, I 
believe, wash the body, unless arriving in a city or town where there 
may be warm baths. They are never seen, as with the natives of our 
own provinces, repairing to tlie sides of rivers to cleanse themselves. It 
would, I dare say, have been of the greatest benefit, if every one of the 
wondering crowd had received the contents of a mussuck a piece ; it 
would also have been of service to many of the chiefs. Meer Baber Beg 
kindly sent for our acceptance three sheep, fowls, fruit, grain, and flour 
in abundance, and intimated his intention of paying us a visit in the 
evening. He is an intelligent man, but in a bad state of health, and 
was obliged to be supported in his scat. He was suffering, he said, 
sadly from rheumatism. One would hardly suppose, while admiring 
his pleasing features, in which there was so much benignity, that, 
while on the throne of Koollum, he was such a tyrant. He was de- 
posed by his own brother, his subjects rejoicing in the event, and the 
Uzbegs of Koollum hope he will never be their ruler again. The son 
who escorted us in, brought me a double-barrelled percussion gun for 
my inspection, and requested 1 would try it on some pigeons flying 
about ; I was lucky enough to bring down a couple on the wing ; he 
seemed greatly pleased, and told me Dr. Lord had presented him with 
ttie gun. The art of shooting flying has not yet crept into Toorkistan. 
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< Halted at Heibuk on the 17tli, as the Meer requested we would stay 
a day w*ith him before putting ourselves in the power of the MeerWalli 
pf Koollum. A Hindoo of Peshawar (whilst sitting in my tent writing), 
peeped cautiously in, and on my requiring his business, laid a bag of 
Bs. 250, or £25, at my feet, as a first offering, provided I would get 
him out of the clutches of Meer Baber Beg. Tlie story ran, that, some 
years back, he came to Heibuk to trade ; he made a little money, and 
having gained a sufficiency, was packing up preparatory to his depar- 
ture, but the Meer, putting his hand on liim, said, “Friend, stay 
here a little longer ; it is not right, having made a sum of money in my 
country, that you should spend it in your own.” Since then, he added, 
he had been ill-treated, and money taken from him from time to time, 
to satisfy (and in saying this he looked anxiously out at the tent-door) 
this rapacious monster. I returned him the Rs. 250, but said 1 would 
use my influence in his behalf, by allowing him to be my guide. Upon 
making the proposal to Baber Beg, he said, “If you will take my ad- 
vice, you will have nothing to say to the scoundrel ; he will prove bad 
in the end. He has been deceiving 3 ’'oii, and if 3 'ou now still wish to 
have him as a guide, take him by' all means.” In justice to the Meer, 
on approaching Cabool, I discovered the fellow to be, when away some 
distance from the chiefs dominions, as great a rascal as represented. 
Before our departure the following morning, Sturt presented a hand- 
some brace of percussion pistols to the Meer’s youngest son, a y’^outh of 
eight or nine, for which the father appeared very grateful. 

18th. Encamping ground at Zearut, eighteen miles from Heibuk, at 
a place called Hazrah Sooltan. On leaving the fortress, extensive fields 
of grain {juwar) abounded, and the remaining portion of the journey 
nothing but a barren waste appeared, with occasionally patches of low 
jungle. The hills were separated, and much smaller, evidently ap- 
proaching the termination of the Hindoo Koosh. On the road I met a 
kossid, or messenger, who was on his way’ to Sir Alexander Burnes, at 
Cabool, having come from Bokhara, bearing a letter from the vakeel, or 
ambassador, named Iloossein, whom Sir Alexander had sent some time 
back, to endeavour by letters to cftect the release of our unfortunate 
countryman Colonel Stoddart. The note from the vakeel, I afterwards 
heard, contained the account of the application being unsuccessful. 
Dost Mohammed and his son Akbar Khan were also prisoners at Bok- 
hara at this period. The chief of Sheer Subz being at enmity with his 
Bokhara neighbours, and friendly to the prisoner Dost Mohammed, em- 
ployed fifty noted thieves from his own city, promising them handsome 
presents, provided they effected the release of the Dost. In case of failure 
he expressed a determination to seize and sell their families. They 
earned the reward at the expiration of about a month. Sheer Subz is 
not situated far from Bokhara. The king has frequently tried to cir- 
cumvent the chief, but as soon as a hostile army is in sight, the adja-< 
cent country is inundated, and the invaders are finally obliged to retire. 
By this stratagem, 1 have been informed, the chief of Sheer Subz 
n^anages his more powerful neighbour. In the present instance, the, 
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King of Bokhara sent detachments of horse to watch all the roads lead- 
ing to the Hindoo Koosh, and thus it was on our arrival at Koollum. 
The kossid remarked, “ The gentleman in imprisonment is a country- 
man of yours ; I am witliout friends to carry me to Cabool, and hope 
you will assist in passing me on.” He received a present from us, for 
which Sir Alexander Buriics, on our return to Cabool, in a verv kind 
manner, thanked us, but was concerned to inform us, the kossid had 
brought an unsuccessful rei)ly, and moreover, that the vakeel himself 
was imprisoned, contrary to the law of nations. 

Another traveller come across us this day, who liad resided for some 
years in Kokaii, and gave us an idea of the Chinese garrison. He in- 
formed us tliat the Chinese relieve the garrison with provisions and am- 
munition every five years ; that their wall-pieces are very large, 
requiring three men to use them, and that the fort in the possession of 
the Chinese is situated on an isolated rock, in which mortars are bored, 
also vents, and that they fire largo circular stones from them on their 
assailants. The Kokancse have frequently attempted to take possession 
of the fort, but have hitherto been unsuccessful. Our informant had 
been in the service of the Kokans for many years, and was then on liis 
way to Hindoostan. 1 afterwards saw the man in Shah Soojah’s ser- 
vice ; he had enlisted in the Shah’s Goorkah regiment. 

IDtli July. To Koollum, distance eighteen miles. The road bordered 
the river throughout the whole portion of the journey, round the bases 
of hills, until we approached Koollum, when the stream rushed, with 
impetuous violence, through a deep cleft of the last of this glorious 
range, forming a strong defile, half a mile in length, and its greatest 
breadth not a hundred yards. One small bourj or tower is stationed 
midway, and slightly elevated from the road. In defending the pass, a 
mere handful of the troops on the crags above, by repeatedly hurling 
down masses of rock, would, for a time, stop the progress of a hostile 
army from either direction. On passing through the defile, and mount- 
ing an adjacent mound of sand, the traveller beholds the most extraor- 
dinary prospect, and ([uitc in contrast to the romantic country we had 
recently traversed. In the immediate vicinity stands the isolated for- 
tress of Koollum, on a small eminence, surrounded by orchards and 
gardens, in the midst of which is the city ; the liouses dome-shaped, or 
of the bee-hive form, interspersed amongst the deep foliage. In the 
background is the sandy desert, stretching away to Bokhara, and as 
far as the eye can penetrate is to be observed, indistinctly, a low and 
short range of hills. The effect of so sudden an approach to a bleak 
flat plain causes astonishment, as 1 understand Bokhara is from this 
spot upwards of three hundred miles distant. 

The houses of Koollum, situated ill a complete forest of fruit-trees, 
add much to its picturesque beauty. On arriving, we were disappointed 
at the Meet Walli’s not coming, or sending any one to escort us in, 
according to the usual method adopted, and which attention had been 
always shewn us since entering Toorkistan. After wandering about 
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the suburbs, looking for an encampment, and while unloading the bag- 
gage-animals, an officer of his household was sent to convey us to the 
caravansarai^ where, after a short period, arrived three or four sheep, 
provisions, and fruit of all descriptions, from the Meer Walli, and 
which were daily supplied during our stay. A visit was announced to 
take place in the evening. He accordingly came about eight o’clock, 
and sat until after midnight. As luck would have it, the dinner was 
not prepared before his arrival, and etiquette obliged us to defer eating 
until his departure. His voice is peculiarly sweet, and in manners he 
is very gentlemanly ; his countenance would be handsome, but for the 
loss of a portion of his nose. The remaining features were good. He 
acceded to our request of seeing the bazaar the following day, and, it 
being a market-day, the influx of strangers was great. One of his 
household was always in attendance, when we passed through the gates 
of the caravansarai, to conduct us about, and no doubt report our pro- 
ceedings. The city was crowded, and an immense multitude followed 
us. The college was newly built, having apartments for the scholars, 
which were clean and neat ; white-bearded and sagacious-lookiiigmool- 
lahs were reading aloud portions from the Koran, The slave-market 
was next visited, in which were principally men of the ITa/areh 
tribe ; none of the women were good-looking, being of the same race, 
but all appeared content. Thej^ all wished to be purchased, to get out 
of the clutches of the slave-dealer. A rejiort got abroad amongst our 
followers, that the IMeer Walli, Mahommed Beg, had the project in 
view of detaining the whole party, and the Affghan soldiers came to 
elicit the truth. They stated confidently it must be the case, as the 
report was so prevalent in the city, where they had first heard it. Two 
or three were sent to reconnoitre, and one to the bourj, mentioned be- 
fore, in the defile, but returned with the satisfactory intelligence, that 
not a soldier of the Meer Walli’s was anywhere to be seen. At the 
next visit, we put the question to the Meer, or I should say we in- 
tended, but he first broached the subject, saying, “ He had heard that 
we had sent out some of our people to ascertain whether the roads were 
guarded by his men, and even to the bourj in the defile. But if he had 
wished, he could have detained and put in confinement the wdiole pai-ty 
on our arrival ; but such a piece of villany never entered his head. At 
all events,” said he, wdiat could you or your party do against my 
force?” Sturt merely replied, ‘‘he did not think the Meer would cap- 
ture us alive.” The old gentleman looked puzzled. The following 
evening he sent to beg an interview, and asked if we would come into 
his favourite garden, which we did, and found him sitting on the cha* 
bootra, or raised square of stones. He stated, “ the reason of his not going 
out to meet us on our arrival was that, during the warm weather, he 
slept the greater portion of the day, and sat up enjoying the night; but 
that he had sent a messenger to escort us in, who unfortunately missed 
the road.” Such a thing was possible, but not at all probable. We 
did not give the Meer the credit of telling us the truth, as far as the 
latter portion was concerned, there being only one road from Heibuk, 
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and the approach of an European gentleman with his followers soon 
gets abroad. In the city it was even known that we were on our way 
to Koollum, some days before our arrival. Although we received every 
attention and hospitality after, yet my belief was, at the time, that he 
did not know whether to receive us as friends or enemies, because no 
accredited officer came near us for a long period, and wc were ulti- 
mately conducted to apartments where a family had to turn out for us. 
It appeared as if the order was executed when issued. He was pecu- 
liarly situated with regard to Dost Mohammed, which will presently 
appear. By day, at this season, the w-inds blowing over the desert, 
came upon us quite hot, and nearly suffocating with the fine particles 
of sand. The thermometer stood, at midday, in our open apartments, 
at 110®. During the conference, we heard a confused murmur behind 
us, and the sound of the butt-end of a musket on the pavement ; on 
looking round, six or eight of our Aftghan guard had placed themselves 
immediately in our rear, with their ba^^onets fixed, and at ordered 
arms. On entering from the garden, and inquiring the reason of the 
men acting tliiis, they replied, ‘‘They had heard treachery vras in- 
tended by tlie Meer towards us, and ten more of the guard w'ere sta- 
tioned near to support them.” Our opinion was, that nothing of the 
kind was in contemplation, as unvaried kindness had been shewn us ; 
but it was satisfactory to find that reliance could be placed on these 
men : of this I had further proof before my return to Cabool. Strange 
anomaly ! these very men formed part of the regiment which deserted 
from the British to the side of the ex- Ameer, with their arms and am- 
munition. 

In one of the interviews, the Meer inquired wliat rank and occupa- 
tion each of us held in the army. On Sturt informing him that his 
was the engineer department, to construct bridges, mine and repair for- 
tifications, &c., he was asked, “ In how long a time that fortress,” 
pointing to his own, “ could be taken by our troops ? ” The reply was, 
“ in about a quarter of an hour.” It was certainly in a repairable state. 
“ No,” he said, “ I am sure you w’-ould not ; yet again, I took the place 
in about half an hour.” The >vay it \vas taken being rather singular, 
I will relate it. The Meer Walli, with a few horsemen, and with a 
small army a short distance off^ galloped into the town, and gaining an 
entrance in the fort, made his few followers proclaim that the fortress 
was taken by the victorious Meer Walli Mahommed Beg. It was be- 
lieved, and by the time his small force came up, possession had been 
taken of the place, and the former occupant had decamped, no doubt 
supposing, from his rival having gained an entrance so easily, that 
there must have been treachery amongst his own troops. 

Sirdar Meer Ufzal Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahommed Khan, sent 
to request an interview, which we of course readily granted. He came, 
looking pale from sickness, with only one attendant. He had been 
suffering from the Guinea-worm in one of his legs, and liad only ex- 
tracted the last portion a few days previous. Some suppose it to be 
picked up while passing through low jungle where malaria abounds ; 
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that ail insect makes a small puncture in the skin, depositing its egg. 
Others^ that it is caused by drinking bad and stagnant water. The 
latter is the more prevalent opinion. In 18d6> while up in the Hima' 
laya range^ one came out of my right heel, upwards of a yard in length ; 
the form was as of a thick piece of white thread ; and not under a 
month and a half did 1 extract the tail end, or the head it may have 
been, for aught I know. The process used to extract it is, to wind it 
o£f daily on a small twig, obtaining sometimes an inch, perhaps not so 
much ; but if the tension is too great, so as to break the animal, the 
pain that follows is most excruciating, as a friend, at the time living 
with me, can testify, Capt. Wade, 13th Lt. Inf., he being so unfortu- 
nate as to have one in each leg ; and one day, anxious to draw off as 
much as possible, it broke. The part, and all around, became swollen 
and black, and agonizing pains detained him on his couch for many 
weeks. We had, a short time previous, been shooting in a dense jun- 
gle, and perhaps had encamped near, and drank of unwholesome water, 
as almost all the followers were hors de combat also. 

To return to Meer Ufzal Khan ; he strongly urged our interference 
with the Government on behalf of his father, that he would accede to 
any tenns with the exception of being scut to llindoostan. But as we 
had received no instructions to act in a political capacity, we could not do 
more than write, and mention the terms Meer Ufzal Khan had proposed, 
which was accordingly done by Sturt, either to l)r. Lord, our frontier 
political agent, or the envoy at Cabool, I forget which. Dost Mahom- 
med Khan having made his escape from Bokhara, was endeavouring to 
elude the vigilance of the king, and by the assistance of the chief of 
Shere Subz, taking a circuitous direction, he arrived safely at Kool- 
lum, about three weeks after our departure. IMeer Ufzal wished us to 
remain at Koollum until the arrival of the Dost, but not having 
time to spare, it was impossible we could accede to las reciuest, neither 
was it prudent under existing circumstances. Sturt made him a pre- 
sent of a single-barrelled rifle, which pleased him much, lie said he 
was poor, and had nothing to offer for our acceptance as a remembrance 
of him, but at the present time his thanks were all he had to give, lie 
is not considered so able a man as his notorious brother Akliar, the lat- 
ter being the fighting character of the family, and the best swordsman 
in AfFghanistan. Meer UfzaFs age I should conceive to be about thirty. 
No sooner had he taken his departure than the Meer Walli came to re- 
quest our opinion how to act, if the ex- Ameer came to Koollum. “ He 
is your enemy,” he said, and yet I must protect him, although I do 
not wish to offend the British Government ; but the Dost has made me 
the man you see me; he has always been my friend, and I will always 
be his. On the other liand, you are the first two British officers I have 
seen since the army came into AfFghanistan ; yet to the petty chiefs 
near Bameean, officers have been sent as vakeels, but not the slightest 
notice has been taken of me, the Meer Walli of Koollum. Mahoinmed 
Alii Beg, of Syghan, Baber Beg, and others, have received presents 
and friendly letters from the British Government, yet I, who am the 
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principal chief, with the exception of Moorad Beg, of Koondooz, have 
constantly applied by letter for a friendly alliance, but never has a reply 
been vouchsafed. Is it courteous to treat an inferior so ? Is it the conduct 
generally adopted by the first nation in the world '{ Although I stand 
thus, still if you will represent to the Government, that the Meer 
Walli wishes to remain on terms of amity, I sliall consider you as a 
friend, for I wish to remain neutral in any political struggle that may 
take place. I will receive the Dost, and be kind to him, until he re- 
covers liis fatigues, and will then beg liiiii to leave Koollum.” Certainly 
the policy appears to have been, in this instance, if true, to court the 
alliance of tlie petty chiefs, who were mere wasps, and to lay aside un- 
heeded the offers of the more powerful. 

To reacli Bokhara by the desert, the lengtli of marches must be regu- 
lated by the different oases where water can be always obtained, distant 
from each other sometimes thirty and fifty miles. The Meer inquired my 
object ill wishing to proceed to Balk, ami on my informing him that 
my o])ject was to procure coins and relics of antiquity, it being the 
most interesting repository for such, he replied that it was a long jour- 
ney from Cabool merely to pick up such useless articles. “ True, it was 
only one long night’s march; yet, if any accident happened, if we 
were seized and carried into slavery, a very likely thing to occur, he 
should have to answer to the British Government. A party of his horse 
could not defend us against the attack of a horde of the wild desert 
thieves.” After urging other arguments, we found it was useless con- 
tinuing, and we had to submit to his decision with as good a grace as 
possible. 

We received a visit from the Mcer’s Topshee Bashee, or cominaudant 
of artillery, a Ilindoostaiuie by birth, who had taken service twenty 
years previous with the Meer Walli. Although of so high a rank, he 
did not refuse the offer of a few’ rupees. After that, w’e became friends 
at once ; and, under the rose, he siiid, “ My master is casting some 
guns, but we should not be allow’ed to see them or the fort, for the 
Meer was very jealous of any one inspecting the interior of the latter ; 
and if he shew’cd the former, his head w'oiild be struck off.” He, as 
w’ell as other Hindoos, flocked to our apartments, to liave a chat in 
their native language, and talk about the cities in their owui land. On 
the wdiole, wx* were greatly pleased with our reception at Koollum ; 
but the chief wushed us much to remain until the Dost made his appear- 
ance. I think the chances would have been, the ex-Aineer detaining 
us as hostages. 
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COMPENSATION. 

Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life t 
Resolving all events, with thdr effiects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

The Task, b. 11. 

They who declaim against the tyranny of Caste^ is the remark 
of Professor Wilson, in a note on Mill, should recollect the compen- 
sation of caste. I give the sentiment, not the words. The caution 
need not be limited to the Hindu. AVhatever apparent differences 
may be traced between the fortunes of men, there is a compensation 
of good and evil which equalizes them. The saying belongs to the 
acute philosophy of Rochefoucauld. Even to the student, who reads 
the page of human by the commentary of animal life, the mute 
creation seems to elucidate many difficult passages in the economy 
of the intellectual. AVheiiever one faculty or endowment is want- 
ing, some capacity is bestowed. The sense of vision in the bat is 
not sufficiently powerful to direct it in the darkness which it loves 
to frequent, so the sense of touch is proportionably quickened ; it 
cannot run iijDon its feet or raise itself upon the ground, and there- 
fore the hook in its wing makes up for every deficiency. Spallan- 
zani has shewn that the bat, unassisted by the eye or tlie ear, will 
guide itself in the rapi<lest flight by the sensibility of the touch. 
These beautiful analogies dawn only and by faint degrees upon the eye 
of science. Even the learned Cuvier regarded the conformation of 
the sloth as a grotesque amusement of nature ; but modern investi- 
gation has discovered its exquisite propriety and adaptation.* The 
sloth is not to be examined upon the ground, but on a tree ; there 
its organization is exactly suited to its wants ; suspending itself by 
its hooked toes, it obtains food from branches which would other- 
wise be unoccupied, or easily swings from bough to bough. Paley 
notices two lively examples of a similar priucijile of compensation 
in the elephant and the crane : the short unbending neck of the 
first is remedied by the flexible proboscis ; and the long legs of the 
second enable it to wade where the structure of its feet incapacitates 
it from swimming. In like manner, the alternations of light and 
shade, in different regions of the globe, are tempered to the va- 
rieties of insect sensibility. In the burning wilderness of the torrid 
zone, the decline of the sun summons into joyful activity myriads 
of little beings which would perish in the glare of his meridian 
brightness ; while in the wintry solitudes of the north, the sunset is 
the signal for universal repose.f Nor should the happiness of the 
insects that flutter over our hedges, or of the animals that gambol 

• Prof. Ry mer Johm, on the ** General Structure of the Animal Kingdom," p. 65. t Beechey. 
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round our feet, be measured by its duration. It was a thought of 
Malebranclie, that some creatures may imagine half an hour to be 
as long a period of time as we should reckon a thousand years, or 
regard a minute as wc should look upon a year. The very delusion 
is their compensation. 

There is, indeed, one view of the theory of compensation applied 
to animals which possesses a deep and almost solemn interest, — I 
allude to the possibility of their existence in a future state. The 
acute and reflective mind of Bishop Butler did not hesitate to em- 
brace the hypothesis. Nor can it be denied that the curious eye of 
observation continually discovers new qualities of instinct, method, 
and purpose, which approach very near to the limits of reason and 
perception. A companion of a recent Abissinian traveller,* hav- 
ing fired at a vulture perched on the lop of an ant-hill, missed the 
bird, but buried the ball in the interior of the structure. Upon 
walking up to examine the injury done to the clay walls, he was 
surprised to find the w'ork of restoration already commenced, and 
busily going forward. What a compensation for many weaknesses 
is recognized in this vigorous decision of character ! 

The history of the divine dealings with man is a history of com- 
pensation ; something bestowed for something taken away. The 
prophecies of the Now Covenant were given in seasons of darkness 
and melancholy, — ^iit the fall of Adam, the separation of Abraham, 
the bondage of Israel, the dispensation of Moses, the captivity in 
Babylon. The star of 2 )romise never appears above the horizon 
except when it lowers with the gathering or the scattered tempest. 
The divine government oflers compensation rather than wealth. 
The manna, though it fell during forty years, ceased when the He- 
brews could obtain by industry the natural corn of Canaan. The 
compensating loss by supplemental shifts, as Cowper calls it, is a 
source of gratification ; and wc trace a profound wisdom, as well as 
brilliancy, in the aphorism of Felton, that the whole creation is kept 
in order by discord, and that vicissitude maintains the world. The 
nature of compensation iiiqilies the presence of evil and of good ; 
the evil to prove, the good to console. If there be many evils, 
there will be many blessings. The winds of trial never blow upon 
a man together. It is the beautiful declaration of the Prophet, 
that God stayeth his rough wind in tlie day of his east wind." 

Plato relates that when Socrates sat among his disciples on the 
day of his death, his fetters having been taken off, he began, with 
a composed happiness, to rub one of his legs^ which had been 
galled by the chain, and particularly mentioned the pleasurable 
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sensation that arose in the suffering member. The Grecian prison 
is a symbol of the world ; the philosopher is an emblem of the 
human captive ; the sorrows and difficulties of life are the fetters 
upon the soul. But the heavenly Architect has given to his crea- 
tures so wonderful a dcxibility of the moral frame, that when one 
side of their couch is hard and painful, they can easily turn to the 
other. If Grief sow thorns upon the pillow, compensation, in the 
beautiful form of Hope, sprinkles flowers over it. St. Paul tells 
the Corinthians that, when he came to Macedonia, his flesh had no 
rest; without were fightings, within were fears; but God com- 
forted him by ‘‘ the coming of Titus.'* Thus it is with that intri- 
cate variety of little troubles and difficulties that compose the chain 
of our life. Many of the links may be dark and heavy, but at 
certain intervals the tender hand of Providence inserts a precious 
stone of joy, that not only binds the links together, but casts a 
beautiful and softening lustre along the chain. A\^e should not have 
the jewel to shine, if we had no iron to wound. But we forget the 
lustre in the cloud. Men enjoy the sweetness of life without re- 
garding it, as tliey inhale the atmosphere 'which encircles them ; they 
are indifferent to it when it is fragrant with the bloom of spring ; 
the chilly vapours of the wintry night awaken all their eloquence of 
complaint. We might remember, 'with that captive king who 
gazed on the chariot of the Egy])tian monarch Sethos, that, in the 
wheel of our fortune, the lowest spokes come uppermost at last. 

The most harmonious of English poets has unconsciously touched 
upon one of the clearest springs of those waters of comfort wdiich are 
expressed by the word ‘‘ compensation : ” — 

Oh, happiness! our being's end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whatever thy name; 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh. 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

The eager pursuit of happiness is, in itself, one of the richest 
gifts, and hope must ever be the loveliest aspect, of compensation. 
The anxiety — the penuiy of the present — are lost in the security— 
the abundance of the future ; and the charm of that existence is 
placed in the possession of something which we wanted, or in the 
absence of something which torments us in this. The Eskino, who 
numbers among bis choicest treasures a plank or a trunk of a tree 
thrown by the currents on a coast destitute of vegetation, sees in the 
moon plains overshadowed by majestic trees ; the Indian, of the 
forests of Oroonoko, beholds, in the same luminary, green and 
botmdless savannas, where the inhabitants are never stung by mos- 
chittoes.* Thus, the theory of compensation encircles the world. 

A. 


* Humboldt, t iv. 91. 
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. A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

BV DR. L. LOEWE. 


NO. JU 

After reposing for half an hour, we all proceeded to the or 

temple, at Sainneh. It was farther from the bank of the river than 1 
had anticipated. At length we came to a brick-wall inclosure, on the 
N.E. part of which stood the edihcc. The outer wall is lofty and broad, 
formed of burnt bricks. The temple exhibited few signs of decay or of 
injury. It stands on a height, near the foot of which the river forces 
its way through a ridge of rugged rocks. The temple has two entrances, 
one on the west (the principal), the other on the south ; the former has 
two columns, the latter three. The interior is one chamber, at the 
nothern end of wdiich is a statue of Osiris, very much disfigured. The 
colours with which the interior had been painted were still vivid enough 
to give an idea of the design. This temple was erected by TliotmesIII. 
as a token of gratitude to the Supreme Being for permitting the Nile to 
pass through the rocks, and also as a memorial of the good qualities of 
liis predecessor Osirtasen, it being recorded thereon that that monarch 
had gained immortality by his noble actions. The front wall bears a 
tablet, in relief, of Ames I, ; near to which is another tablet of Thotmes 
II., the fourth Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. The Greek inscrip- 
tion said to be on the rocks on the east side, I could not find. 

These relics are supposed to mark the site of the ancient Tasitia, or 
Acina, rendered in hieroglyphics Tatshdyy which is similar to the He- 
brew nn According to Ptolemy, Tasitia was on this side 

the river and Pnoups on the other. It is worthy of remark, that the 
Prophet Ezekiel alluded to the destruction of this temple,* in the 
words : Behold, therefore, I am against thee and tby rivers ; and 1 
will make the land of Egypt waste and desolate, from the tower of 
Syene (Assouan) even unto the borders of Ethiopia.” 

Towards the evening, my black raftsmen came to convey me back to 
the opposite bank of the river. 1 was then making the circuit of the 
inclosure. During my progress I had, from an elevated spot, a full 
view of a slave-caravan, — ^a revolting spectacle. It was headed by four 
men on dromedaries, armed with guns ; after them came five camels 
laden with provisions, and then followed about two hundred black 
slaves, toiling on foot, guarded by men mounted and armed. Observa* 
tion, however, convinces us that, except in being torn from their homes, 
the lot of these slaves, in Egypt and Turkey, is not so bad as is 
imagined in Europe. When they are §old at the Egyptian and Turkish 
slave-markets, they are in general treated with much kindness and 
consideration. When seized in their native land, and marched over 
the deserts, they, indeed, experience much inhumanity from the slave- 
* Eiekiel* c. xxis. v. 10, 
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dealers, who often beat them unmercifully for the slightest disobedience 
of their orders. 

When the caravan had passed, I entered a straw hut belonging to one 
of the blacks temporarily in my service. The owner spread a mat be- 
fore the door, and having first presented me with a cup of water, re- 
quested me to sit down. He next placed before me a wooden plate, 
with a straw cover, upon removing which I found, to my agreeable 
surprise, some new doitra bread, dressed with butter and milk. I ate 
heartily of this unexpected luxury, and when I had finished iny meal, 
the hospitable Nubian brought me some water to drink in a coco-nut 
shell ; after that he washed my hands, and then lianded some bread to 
my servant ; these courtesies were crowned by the presentation of 
a pipe. Immediately after this, he introduced his wife and children. 
They appeared to be a happy family, notwithstanding their isolated 
position ; for their wants were evidently few, and they were satisfied. 
The children, who were tolerably good-looking, were (juitc naked ; the 
mother was the only one of the family who wore any clothing, and that 
was only a leathern cincture cut into narrow strips. I gave them a 
bdkshishj with w'hicli they were entirely satisfied. 

Having finished my pipe, 1 rc-crossed the river upon my uncomfort- 
able raft, which, as it had to bear the additional weight of my st^rvant, 
sank still deeper in the w'ater. llow’cvcr, although tlie passage was 
rather rough, and it wus almost dark, w'c got to the opj>osite bank in 
safety. The man wdio had entertained me in the hut accompanied me 
to my encampment, where I presented him wdth another btikslnsh. With 
this, howx'vcr, he shew'cd himself greatly dissatisfied. It is impossible 
for any one unacquainted ivith this people to form any idea of their 
covetous, over-reaching disposition. Their courteousness and attention 
to strangers arc prompted by the expectation of the bakshish ; and when 
the amount exceeds their just claim or expectation, their cupidity, in- 
stead of being satiated, is excited, and no generosity can satisfy them a 
second time. The simple hospitality of the ])atriarchal times, as record- 
ed in the Bible, is no longer found in the East. 

The following moniing, I surveyed the castem temple, w'hicli was 
erected by Amenotoph and Thotmes, and copied the inscriptions. The 
same evening, I completed my researches in this quarter, and jirepared 
to start on my retrograde route, in the course of w’liich 1 examined all 
the antiquities, and copied the principal hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

In introducing the following account of a marauding incursion of the 
Druses into the town and neighbourhood of Zafed, by wdiich I was a 
considerable sufferer, it may not be amiss to give a short explanation 
of the cause which immediately led to it. 

Formerly, the Druses were exempted from military service under their 
Moslem rulers, because they were infidels to the Moslem faith, and 
those rulers, Mohammed Ali as w'ell as the rest, did not care to have any 
soldian that were not of their own religion. But the Druses being under 
an obligation to conceal their faith, according to the precepts of Ilamsa^ 
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some of them passed occasionally for Mooslimin during some of the mi- 
litary levies of Ibrahim Pasha, and were consequently enrolled amongst 
his troops. These accidents led to some warm discussions between Ibra- 
him and the body of the Druses ; Ibrahim, being just then greatly in 
want of recruits for his forces, waved the point of religious faith ; and 
it was at length stipulated that, in consideration of certain rewards, the 
Druses should annually furnish a contingent of men. Some time after, 
however, Ibrahim infringed the contract, by endeavouring to force more 
Druses to perform military service than he had a right to do. Upon 
this, the Druses revolted from Mohammed All’s sway ; and then bands 
of them sallied forth from their mountain fastnesses, ostensilily to levy 
the tribute which was Mohammed’s due, as a compensation for the 
injury tlicy had sustained ; but their designs were much more compre- 
hensive, and they were further impelled to the gratification of them by 
tlie belief which possesses them, tliat at some jierioil they are to be go- 
vernors of the world, which period many of them, from their temporary 
success over Ibrahim, fancied had now arrived. 

One morning, reports were rife tliat the Druses were in motion, and 
that a strong party of them might shortly be ex|>ected in Zafed; which 
intelligence spread the utmost consternation throughout the town. 1 
scarcely knew how 1 ought to act in this state of things. I'he inhabi- 
tants passed this day in the greatest tribulation, and during the night 
they abandoned their homes, and kept wandering about the streets, as 
if despair had seized them. They had reason enough to be alarmed, 
having suffered severely from these furious people three years l)efore. 
That night 1 retired to bed, hoping for the best, and trusting that nothing 
serious would occur before the next morning, 

I ha<l not been in bed more than an hour, when 1 was roused by a 
knocking at my door. This 1 found pn)ceeded from a party of men, 
with very pale faces, who had come from the chief Rabbi of the Jews 
at Zafed to entreat iny attendance upon him forthwith. As they could 
not or w'ouhl not acvpiaint me with the purpose for which I was wanted, 
I felt greatly perplexed at this unseasonable message. The way leading 
to the Rabbi’s bouse was tbrongtsl with trembling women and children, 
who gazed upon me as if 1 possessed absolute ]>«)wcr to protect them. 
The Rabbi’s apartment was <lenscly thronged. The good man re([uested 
me, in the name and in behalf of the whole congregation, to write a 
letter in Arabic to the governor of the town. A rumour had arisen, it 
a]>))eared, that the governor meant to abandon his charge to the in- 
v-i<lers ; ami my brethren here were anxious to know whether they 
might dejiend upon protection : their anxiety w'as not without good 
reason, for Turkish governors arc not the most regular in the discharge 
of their official functions, especially in times of internal commotion. 
In about half an hour the bearer of fhe letter returned, with an assu- 
rance from the governor that he would not quit the town. However, 
as the sequel will shew, his staying was of no benefit, to us at least. 

1 then went to my lodging again, but promised the Rabbi not to go 
to bed again that night. The hours intervening between this time and 
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daylight I passed in a state of much anxiety. Now and tiien a distant 
shot might be heard. 

But an awful and saddening spectacle was presented near the ceme- 
tery. An immense shapeless pile of stones, the relics of ruined habita- 
tions, was completely covered by a mass of persons, of all ages and 
conditions : they had here assembled to secure such consolation as the 
sympathy of fellow-sufferers imparts : — "women holding their infants 
convulsively to their bosoms ; old and feeble men, tottering and scarce 
able to move from one stone to another ; and youth, gazing intently on 
the distant mountains, to spy any sign which might give warning as to 
when the catastrophe might be expected : and all pondering on the me- 
mory of their illustrious ancestors, who there lay inhumed, and, on 
the ground of their merits, invoking aid from Him, from whom at all 
seasons it will, to his devoted servants, assuredly come. 

At length the stars waxed dim, and darkness hushed l)oth children 
and women. If any faith might be placed in the aspect of the stars, 
the morning star did not betoken a peaceful day to the inhabitants of 
Zafed, for it sent forth a fierce and fiery light. At daybreak I felt 
greatly fatigued with so long watching, and on throwing myself on my 
bed to obtain a little rest, I fell into a heavy sleep ; but it was but of short 
duration ; for shortly came up my host, accompanied by several others, 
to tell me 1 was again w'anted at the Rabbi’s, and that the Druses were 
now approaching in earnest. I hastily got up, took what money lay at 
hand, with the intention of hiding it somewhere out of the house, and 
then proceeded a second time to the Ral>bi*s house. A few paces from 
the door I beheld a Druse in the act of extorting money from a poor 
woman, by presenting a pistol at her breast. 

The Rabbi’s house w*as so thronged, that I could hardly enter, so many 
of both sexes and all ages had come to him as being tlic most able to 
shield them from the impending danger. Never having anticipated 
such an event as this, 1 scarcely knew how to behave to the marauders, 
or what character to assume. It was the wish of my assembled friends 
that I should head a deputation to the leader of this party of Druses, to 
intercede for the Israelitish portion of the townspeople, to which I at 
once acceded. On our way to the place where we thought to find him, 
a Druse placed himself in our path, levelled his musket, and. threatened 
to shoot the first that should offer any resistance to his will. Stepping 
a little in advance of niy companions, I told him that if money was 
his object, he should have what I thought would satisfy him, but that 
he would do well to commit no murder, as none of us meant to offer 
any physical opposition, or were provided with weapons for so doing. 
Had I met this fellow, or two or three such, in any other place, and 
under other circumstances, I, though professing to be of a peace- 
able disposition, should have felt considerable satisfaction in sending a 
bullet through his head ; and if the safety of my own life and property 
only had been jeopardized by resistance, I, though unprovided witli 
weapons, should certainly have made some attempt. My blood was in 
great ferment at being thus insolently accosted ; but when 1 called to 
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iniiid that the homes and lives of most of the Israelites of the town, 
possibly of the whole congregation, would be sacriheed in revenge for 
any trifling temporary success over any of these freebooters, I deter- 
mined to submit to any indignity rather than provoke such a calamity ; 
and I hope there exist but very few thcat would not be controlled by the 
/$ame considerations. Tlie fellow responded to my brief address by 
coolly taking me by the collar and putting the muzzle of a pistol into 
my face. lie then rifled all my pockets, taking every article that he 
could find therein, whether valuable or worthless — ^the money 1 had 
brought out to conceal being, of course, a portion of his booty ; even a 
buncli of keys did not escape his cupidity — they could not bo of the 
slightest use to him, but he took them. 

The confusion amongst the fugitives now became almost paralyzing. 
Tlie interrii])tion just described, and the danger that visibly attended 
any movement towards the Druses, completely frustrated our purpose 
of going to the Druse captain ; we therefore hastened at once to the 
cemetery, which appeared to be the Israelites’ chief place of refuge. 
The number of suflcrers there was every moment augmented. After 
the arrival of each group, they stood together for a few moments pon- 
dering on what course they should next take ; and the invariable result 
of these pondcrings was, to sit down and lament. To the cast of us lay 
the town, presenting a most ruinous aspect, and total destruction seemed 
now about to be effected by these ferocious mountaineers, who exhibited 
themselves as if thirsting for the very blood of those whose homes they 
were s])oiling. 

The Ilabbi, exhorting me with others to wait resignedly for the ma- 
nifestation of the Almighty’s will, tried to persuade me to sit down by 
the side of him ; but I could not feel composed enough to comply. 1 
wished to know where the heads of the congregation were, for it struck 
me that I might be counted by the Druses as being one of them, and, 
as my appearance betokened health ami vigour, might be slaughtered 
at the onset, as one too dangerous to be spared. I observed several men 
and women, with some children, moving towards a village named Eyn 
Zetoun. 1 thought I might as well go with them, as by so doing I might 
find a secure hiding-place. I did not know the place which was really 
their destination, but I conceived they expected to find a safer asylum 
by the fact of their leaving Zafed ; besides which, I wished to escape 
the extreme mental pain of seeing any of my defenceless brethren slain, 
as it was thought that many would be struck down in the assault, now 
hourly expected, to dispossess them of what few articles any of them 
might have retained. Had there been any possibility of my mitigating 
tlieir sufferings, I would have stayed in the midst of them to the last ; 
but as it was, 1 felt that, though in another spot I myself might be ex- 
posed to the most excruciating bodily tortures, I would rather risk them 
than the mental tortures I might have to suffer here. 

In this state of apprehension an old man drew, near to me, and ad- 
vised me to throw oft* tlic straw hat 1 wore and to put on a dirty tattered 
nightcap, and also to throw over my respectable coat (the first Druse 
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not having taken away my apparel) a piece of old fur-skin, so that I 
might have nothing about me to excite more attention than the otliers. 
I afterwards ascertained that, when gratifying these predatory propen- 
sities, the Druses do not trouble themselves about any difterence of 
country as denoted by a difference of apparel, but rob or slay all they 
meet indiscriminately. I followed the old man’s kind advice, and 
in this plight I departed from the cemetery, where the crowd of fugi- 
tives now became very dense indeed. 

We did not take the ordinary road to the village, but an indirect way 
that led us over a variety of trenches and rivulets, assisting each other 
in crossing them to the best of our ability. We at length endeavoured 
to secrete ourselves under some trees ; those women who had infants 
with them forcing them to the breast, while the fathers ol>8cured their 
sight, to keep them quiet. After we had taken all the precaution we 
could, and just when we began to think we might congratulate ourselves 
on being safe, we all at once perceived that some of the enemy were close 
upon us. From the village to which we were going there now issued 
people, many of them mere boys, armed with sticks to lieat us back, 
being anxious that the enemy should sec nothing like sympathy shewn 
to us by them ; but we heeded not this opposition, and entered the vil- 
lage. 

The majority of the villagers were sitting as quietly as can be ima- 
gined, surveying the cruel scene apparently with an air of satisfaction. 
Druses were now passing through the village in every direction ; never- 
theless, some of my companions essay’ed to enter the houses of acquain- 
tances whom they had there ; others sat down and resigned themselves 
to their fate under a tree. 1 and two other men, with three women of 
the Poi*tugucse congregation, who had children with them, made our 
way into a yard in which stood several small houses, the tlwellings of 
Israelites, and in the midst a small synagogue, in which all that were 
there took a final refuge. Those men who had wives with them sat 
down, and began, ^veeping, to implore aid from above ; three old men 
who sat near me were ])utting on their phylacteries, and one little boy 
was reciting his prayers aloud. 

Ere half an hour had elapsed, five Druses entered the yard. All those 
not in the synagogue instantly fled ; but we were completely shut in, 
as it had not a single window or opening beside the door which could 
serve as an outlet. It is worth while noting, that the Druse system of 
levying contributions is different from that of any other marauders, for 
they commit all their misdeeds under the pretence of religious zeal. 
Thus, in approaching their victims, their first words arc, “We come to 
teach the true religion ; peace be to you ! do not fear.” After such a 
strange address as this, the party spoken of stood gazing on us several 
minutes with perfect composure ; presently they said, " At massdrV* 
Cf^ive money’) ; searching us for that commodity at the same time. 
But as all our money had already been taken, there was none for them. 
This discovery provoked them to maltreat us severely, and on me they 
perpetrated some very painful indignities. Some old men, who had been 
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sitting on a bench in the yard, they forced by threats to hold me, while 
they struck me in various parts of the body, and the pain thus caused 
to me was at last truly agonizing. At last they laid the blade of a 
sword across my neck, and placed the muzzle of a gun against my 
breast, crying, “ Khalama ! now we have done f give money, or you 
live not another moment.” But I had none ; therefore they strij)ped 
me of every article of clothing worth taking, not leaving even my shirt, 
so that 1 was obliged afterwards to array myself as well as I could in 
the old nightcap and fur-skin alone. 

As individuals running here and there were in much greater danger 
than a body of us (their consciences, I suppose, hesitated at slaying 
half-a-dozen in a heap), wo kept together in small parties ; and so were 
driven in every direction, without the slightest show of compassion. 
The heat of the sun now became so intense, that in our denuded state, 
we were miserably scorched ; and so fearful were the people of the vil- 
lage of incurring the marauders* disjdeasuro, that they would not offer 
us a bit of bread, nor suffer us to taste a drop of water. To^vards the 
evening, I became so exhausted, as to feel ({uite insensible of hope and 
fear, and weary of existence ; and then, upon a party of Druses 
apj)roaching, I stretched forth my neck, and told them that I wished 
to be killed at once, at the same time removing the hair that hung down 
my neck, so that a deadly stroke should not be impeded. What T now 
relate is absolutely a fact ; and when I call to mind the sensations 
which then pervaded me, I imagine that, with the same, I could ever 
be proof against the terrors of death. 

Ill the course of the evening 1 fancied I had a chance of getting 
through a yard, which I happened to enter, upon the roof of a house ; 
but the hope of this repose was short-lived : some one threw a piece of 
bread to me ; but immediately after others drove me out of the yard. 
This incident suggests the remark, that a heartless apathy to horrible 
scenes is by no means a new feature in the character of many Oriental 
nations. In Eurojieans, such an indifference to the sufferings of those 
with whom they have lived for years in neighbourly amity would surely 
excite the utmost indignation ; and under no circumstances of danger 
are Europeans to be found so neglecting all previous ties of friendship 
as to pennit their oldest neighbours to be plundered and tortured to 
death before their very doors, Avithout making some effort to relieve 
them ; but the majority of Orientals are in truth abject time-servers, 
and shew absolute respect to those most in power, whoever they may 
be. In acting thus they do not seem to be aware that they are guilty 
of a great moral wrong, although they are sufficiently acute on that 
point to feel great jierplexity when people whoso adversity has been 
aggravated by their apathy happen to rise to an influential station again. 
In the late persecution of the Jews at Damascus, all the people of that 
city, though none had ever shewn any animosity to those Jews before, 
broke out against them with vituperative cries' as soon as it a[>peared 
that their ruin was sealed ; and every one, the most bitter of their 
accusers even, as soon as the unhappy Jews were liberated, and it 
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appeared they were upheld by powerful friends, flocked arouud them to 
testify their joy at the fortunate event, although tlie clearest demon- 
stration of their innocence, months before, had not called forth a parti- 
cle of sympathy. 

When this night set in, I found shelter in a shed, among some cows 
and asses. Two women, witli an infant each, took refuge in the same 
place. During the night, we crouched as closely as possible to the 
beasts to avoid detection. Throughout the night, our minds were filled 
with the most distressing anticipations. One of our friends came to us 
before daylight, and stated there was a rumour afloat that the Druses 
intended to drive away all the cattle of the neighbourhood, to carry 
the booty they had made to the mountains. At daybreak, being over- 
powered with constant watching, I fell fast asleep on a pile of the cat- 
tle dung. When the day had fully broken forth, iny companions 
aroused me again ; but I was scarcely able to move ; 1113^ joints were be- 
numbed with cold, and quite still* ; the inan^’^ bruises I had received the 
d&y before were already' beginning to fester, and 1113' hair was still* with 
sweat, dust, and gunpowder. We looketl anxiously towards Zafed, but 
could see no one stirring on the road. Impelled by excessive hunger, 
we endeavoured to obtain some sort of nutriment ; when the sun hail 
become sufficiently powerful to unlock my joints, I managed W) creep 
out, and, after searching about the village for an hour, succeeded, by 
earnest entreaties, in procuring one thin loaf, somewhat like a Pass- 
over cake, with which I returned to my fellow-refugees, and divided 
it with them equally. We also procured some water ; and thus we were 
in some degree refreshed. 

Some time after, we saw two men, who undertook to go into Zafed, 
to obtain some news for us. Before the3' returned, we learnt from ano- 
ther source that the Druses quitted the town ere daybreak, but that 
the Arabs of the adjacent villages, tempted by the success of their 
adventure, w’ere preparing to enter the town in the course of the day, 
to carry off whatever of value the others might have inadvertently left. 
The Druses, it was said, were gone towards Tabaria ; the Arabs were 
coming from an opposite direction ; and were flocking up the country 
towards Acre. 

Those people of Eyn Zetoun, who owned the hovel wherein we had 
passed the night, now came and turned us out. With much difficulty, 
we (I, and the two women who had infants) began walking towards 
Zafed, which, after a severe effort, we reached. The aspect of the 
town now might truly be compared to that of a person from whom the 
vital spark has just fled. I cast my eyes in every direction, but for a 
long time not a soul could I see. 

My first visit, upon re-entering the place, was of course to my for- 
mer domicile, the doors and window-frames of which I found shat- 
tered to pieces, and nothing remaining therein but a broken hat-l>ox, a 
tom portfolio, and some rags of linen. I next proceeded to the abode 
of the Rev. Abraham Dob, the chief Rabbi. I found the poor man 
sitting reading his prayers, and he was thunderstruck when he saw me 
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coming in, dressed in the old cap and fur-skin. His wife and a few 
other persons were standing round him, consulting on what was best 
to be done for their future security. After an exchange of congratula- 
tions at our escape with life, 1 related to them all my misfortunes. Of 
their sufferings I was then furnished with the following statement. 

After my departure from the cemetery, they also endeavoured to hide 
themselves in some of the caverns used formerly as tombs, and in which 
many of their ancestors repose. Tlie Druses, some of whom were 
watching their movements from the tops of the houses, on perceiving 
this, cried to them, “ Do not fear ; go to your houses ; we have only 
come for the sake of religion.” But seeing these words w'ere not heed- 
ed, a body of them rushed down upon the fugitives, and drove them up 
into the town. During the confusion arising from this act of violence, 
many of the women were dreadfully abused in the open fields. After 
forming their victims, by driving, into a sort of circle, they demanded 
from them 1,000 purses, which being unable to give, they were again 
most inliunianly treated. The barbarians now required that the 
Rablii should be l)rought forward, and presently he was forced into the 
presence of their uncoutli, dirty-looking sheikli, by whose orders he 
was beaten much in the same manner as I had been. At length they 
cried “ we have done;” and binding his hands behind him 

with cords, they laid him prostrate on the ground, as if for slaughter. 

At this moment, the venerable Rabbi cried to his people : Children 
of Israel, give me some water ; let my hands be washed, that I may 
offer up my prayers to the Almighty, and glorify his name.” Moved 
by this siglit, many of his followers pressed forward to the tormentors, 
and cried, “ Strike me first.” 

My informants here interrupted to ohserve, that the deeds of violence 
perpetrated on their ancestors in remote ages, hy lieatliens and uncivi- 
lized nations, could not, according to tlic accounts transmitted to us, 
have exceeded in atrocity those which had been so recently enacted 
upon them, I myself may here remark, that this town had indeed 
been unfortunate. About four years previous, there was just such 
another devastating incursion made hy the Mooslemin inhabitants of 
the town upon them ; then came the earthquake ; next the plague ; 
and now” the Druses. 

When the Druses found that my friends had no more money to give, 
or to be robbed of, they let them depart in the j>light they were. One 
hundred and fifty purses they had deprived them of, which they took 
from the hands of Ahrahnm Dob. Every house they happened to pass 
they forced open, and took therefrom every article of wearing apparel 
that wroiild he of any use to them, and every portable thing beside of 
any value. # 

The rumoured rising of the Arabs now filled my friends with the 
most lively alarm, for they believed that, on their arrival, the Mooslemin 
inhabitants of the town would coalesce with them in an attack upon the 
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Jews ; such had been the case on a former occasion, when six Moosle- 
min of the town distinguished themselves for hitter animosity to the 
Jews. Tlie government took cognizance of their offence, and inflicted 
upon them the punishment of — ^permitting them to dwell in the place at 
their ease, just as they liad done before ! 

I now took some refreshment with my friends, consisting of bread, 
cucumbers, onions, and date-beer. It was a most affecting picture, the 
party in whose presence I stood : though the troubles of each person 
were snfticit*nt to absorb all his mental faculties, yet there was an una- 
nimous and earnest sympathy displayed for each other. My host was 
dividing the last bread in his house, and hardly knew when he might 
get any more, yet he did so with perfect satisfaction. When our frugal 
repast was ended, 1 was requested to say grace, in which I was fer- 
vently joined by all present. 

After leaving the Kabbi’s house, to j)ut my affairs in the best condi- 
tion I could, it aj)peared to me that the chief danger was j)ast ; and the 
question now arose with me, how shall 1 dispose of myself, or proceed 
on my journey { Some of my friends counselled ivic to stay in Zafed 
till some relief in money should arrive for them from tlicir hrethreii in 
other parts, out of which they professe<l themselves willing to lend me 
a thousand piastres, with which I might prosecute my journey, the re- 
payment to he ma<le when I could avail myself of my own proper re- 
sources. I objected to this generous offer, and retj nested them to fur- 
nish me with a trifle then, if they could, which might enable me, with 
a man as a guide and escort, to mieli Acre. A sub.scri|>tioii was made, 
and a piastre raised, all in paras. Thh kindness greatly affected me ; 
and though my legs were now covered with festering sores, 1 felt liap})y 
under the influence of tliis, that I was even left alive. 

Before starting, I re-entered the house of the venerable Rabid. On 
my way thither, 1 encountered many old and feeble jaiople, who gazed 
earnestly upon me, the sorry condition in which 1 now aj)pcare.l re- 
minding them, by the contrast, of my respectability five days before, 
and they made some compassionate remarks on my disfiguration. 
When 1 had again entered Abraham Dob’s house, there arose a discus- 
sion amongst his assembled friends as to what course it would he best 
for him himself to pursue. The majority advised his accompanying me 
as far as Acre, for they were still in great apprehension concerning the 
Bedouins ; the native Arabs having industriously circulated re])orts of 
their intended visit. I’lie female part of the company earnestly en- 
treated him to go ; and some of the chief learned men of the congrega- 
tion supported them, by declaring that it had been foretold that this 
part of the land should he utterly ruined previously to the coming of 
the Messiah, and that that event was at hand. Still the old man w'as 
unyielding. ‘‘ I have no authority,” said he, “ to break up a congre- 
gation — ^to remove its foundation he was well aware, that if he were 
to forsake the town, all the others of any note would immediately do 
the same, and probably in a state of hazardous confusion, flowevor. 
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lie declared that if all his congregation would assemble at his house, 
and the major part declared their willingness to accompany him, he 
would lead them from Zafed at once. 

In tlic meanwhile I despatched my attendant to fetch the two horses 
which providentially had escaped the Druses, and to pay what might 
he due for their keep. I was anxious to lose no time in departing. The 
man soon returned, and stated that the horses were ready, hut that the 
charge on them was 100 piastres, instead of fifteen, which I knew, by 
calculation, to he the charge fixed hy government under the same cir- 
cumstances. I sent him hack with an intimation to the person who had 
the keeping of the horses, that 1 would pay that sum, extravagant as it 
was, provided I could start immediately. 

Some time elapsed, yet no horses aj>peared. This delay arcso, as I 
was presently informed, from the hustle and exertions made hy some 
other people who were ])ent on going to Acre ; and hy them I was soli- 
cited to wait a little while, to enable them to leave the town in company 
with me. 


AN APOLOGV FOR CRAMBO.* 


You usk me what 1 tliink of all 
These flowers you’re bringing to Wit’s market, 

While showers of blossoms .seem to fall 
From every finger on the carpet ; — 

Of proverb gay, or word, or name. 

Which many a lingering pencil Inices, 

Wliile bright-eyed Mirth her torch of flame 
Sits waving over all our faces ; — 

And wlien you ask me, what 1 think 
Of all these bubbles dancing gay, 

I know with what a stately shrink 
The stoic-guest might turn away ; 

Anil, snatching, fierce, Some broken rock. 

From sophic way-side, in a minute. 

Trouble the stream with fouiijing shock, 

And break each silv’ry bubble in it. 

• A metrical game, of which Addison speaks os popular in his time, and familiar, doubtless, to 
many of our readers. 
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But I, at gentler, holier knees, 

A gentler, holier creed was taught ; 

And Christian love nor thinks, nor sees 
A sliaile upon the merriest thought : — 

Not like his Surred Master, here 
The servant dares life's path to tread ; 
Winter for ever in his year, 

And thorns for ever round his head. 

I deem it wise if, now and then, 

Wlien wintry eves are dark and cold, 

AVe borrow Fancy's diamond pen. 

And strew our page with poets' gold ; 

And if, perchance, in this gay room. 

One inward eye of thought he dim, 

One bosom sigh for perish'd bloom, — 

Let Pleasure wave her wand for him. 

Not long we play ; another hour 
Each drop of dew will melt away, 

And Time, this little closing flower. 

Will bind upon the dying day; 

This flower of blooming minutes made. 

Where joy, the radiant spirit, lies, 

AVith wing in light, or wing in shade. 

As Beauty turns or hides her eyes. 

Good night, good night ! and when to-morrow 
Its cloud and heat and burden brings. 

Our hearts some tone of pain or sorrow 

May breathe from all their thousand strings : 
Then wonder not, if list'ning here 
To youthful hope's inspiring chime, 

AVe cull from Fiction’s purple year 
One rose to wreathe the wheels of Time. 


A. 
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EASTEUN AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

One of the most important consequences of the rapid progress in 
the career of iinprovemcnt which Western civilization has made of 
late years is the bringing it into contact, at almost every point, with 
that of the East, not under such conditions as would adapt them to 
blend and fuse together, but in a state of irritated antagonism. 
Whilst European and Christian nations have been advancing, with 
colossal strides, in science and the arts, the Asiatic and Mahome- 
dan races have remained stationary, — stationary not merely through 
backwardness of knowledge or inaptitude to acquire knowledge, but 
stationary from principle and an institutional horror of change. 
Under such circumstances, contact is the prelude to collision. The 
doctrine of Hobbes of “ the natural condition of men,” that of be- 
ing in a state of war, — “ a war of all men against all men,” — seems 
then most plausible and probable, for two nations, in these relative 
conditions, api)ear to war with each other as naturally as brute 
animals of the same species. 

This law, to use a favourite phrase, is now in very extensive 
ojjcration, and evidently preparing vast changes throughout the 
entire surfac^e of the gh»bc. Whatever may be the ostensible causes of 
the hostilities between nations in the conditions referred to, which we 
have witnessed for the last twenty years, the real source of contention 
is to be found in the struggle for mastery between the two systems 
of civilization. The fact is, indeed, not unfrcqucntly admitted, and 
is then regarded as one of the agencies by which Providence works 
groat moral revolutions in the human race. The process of reason- 
ing by which this latter doctrine is maintained is of this form. It is 
assumed that the Christian civilization is the best and the most 
suited to the general exigencies and circumstances of mankind; that 
it is, therefore, for the benefit of mankind that it should be generally 
adopted, and that if example, and persuasion, and gentle means of 
diffusing it fail, it is lawful to use force, and compel the races who 
obstinately adhere to their own fonu of civilization to embrace ours, 
and to be good and happy, as wo are. This process of reasoning is 
pretty much of the same character as that employed by the Mahome- 
dans when propagating their faith, and by the Roman Catholics of 
old to justify persecution. 

The effects already produced by this principle of moral change 
have been mighty. The extension of the white race over the cop- 
per-coloured in the vast continent of America is attributable to no 
other cause. The war is still going on there, but it is a noiseless 
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one, because it has almost succeeded, and the native races are 
nearly extirpated. It is in action throughout Australasia and Poly- 
nesia, in some parts of which (in Van Diemen’s Laud, for example), 
the antagonists of Christian civilization have been exterminated by 
its Christian agents. And what was (he secret hut potent means of 
our acquisition of Ilimlustan but the very principle in question, 
which is still working there, and will work until the wliole of that 
vast section of the globe become British, or until some more povvoriiil 
counter-principle, not yet developed, shall arrest its j:rogress ? 

The same law is actively working in Africa, even where it en- 
counters another controlling law, that of physiology, for the struc- 
ture of the bhick race shews that they arc formed for the climate, 
and we are not autliorized to suppose that other complexions liecome 
acclimated in tliat region, and that tlie sun and the air, in the 
course of time, will produce that peculiar adaptation of the skin 
which enables the negro to endure the torri(l heats of Africa. 
France is now extending her dominions in that continent, and ex- 
tending them in obedience to the law we arc considering. When 
she undertook the punishment of the ruler of Algiers, in 1830, she 
did not contemplate, at all events slie disclaimed, territorial acquisi- 
tions there ; she luis since, even in o]q)osition to the detdarecl senti- 
ments of England, conquered ‘‘Algeria," at the exj)ense of much 
treasure and many lives of her own subjects as well as of the Afri- 
cans. This acquisition brought her colonial government into almost 
immediate contact with another African state, that of Morocco. 
Every one who has pondered upon the invariable results of such a 
state of things, foresaw that there w oiihl be a collision between the 
two, and it has taken place. No matter >vhat is the ])retcxt, tlie in- 
trigues and hostilities of Abd-el-Kader, or the ill-will of the Maro- 
quins ; the real cause of the collision is the proximity of the two 
forms of civilization, between. whom, when in contact, the slightest 
friction produces combustion. The fact, that this new source of 
aggrandizement is the fruit of that necessity which grows out of the 
antagonism of the two forms of civilization was acknowledged in 
the recent debate in the House of Commons (July 22nd) respecting 
the conduct of the French in Africa, when Mr. Monckton Milnes 
observed : “ Tie did not for one moment believe tliat either the 
French government or the French people were anxious for any in- 
crease of territory on the shores of the Mediterranean : as far as his 
own feelings were concerned, he did not reganl the position of the 
French in Africa with any thing like fear. The time had arrived 
when Christian civilization must contend itself to that country/** The 
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prudence of the Emperor of Morocco has wanted off, for the present, 
the blow which must in the end fall upon him, by conceding the de- 
mands of the French. On, however, the latter must go, as we be- 
fore remarked ; unless physical laws should modify or neutralize 
moral ones. 

It is curious to notice the justification which tlie French minister 
offers of the proceedings of his nation towards Morocco, because, 
whilst it is obviously nothing more than an attempt to make secon- 
<!ary causes responsible for the effects of the first cause, it is but a 
repetition, mutatis mutandis^ of the declarations of ministers of 
this country with respect to our encroachments in India. M. Guizot 
is reported to have said, in the Chamber of Dc])uties, when interro- 
gated respecting the affairs of Morocco: — 

We have against iVlorocco no natural or national cause of quarrel or 
war, A stranger, Alxl-el-Kador, came to place himself between Mo- 
rocco and France ; such is the sole ground of misunderstanding and 
dispute hetweeu the two states. Abd-el-Kader, driven from Algeria, 
estahlishcd himself on the frontier of Morocco ; there he has found refuge, 
and counneneed ])ivaeliing and recruiting partizans. lie has contrived 
to rouse the fanatieism of the Idnssulman population, and collected to- 
gether Ills own adherents, ainl niimhers of the Mar()<|uins, and having 
seduced them by his iuflueuco, has armed them against us. We have 
long remonstrated against that outrage, and deniauded that Abd-el- 
ICador be removed fr<»m the frontier of our territory. The Emperor of 
Morocco, einharrassed and iin])ede«l by the faiiatiei;on of liis j)eople, 
made some efforts to give to us that which was due to us, hut no result 
was oht {lined. Then Al'.d-el-Ka<ler raised lictweeii ns and Morocco a 
iiuestioii of territory, of wliicdi we had never he:ird. It was contended, 
in the name of the Emperor of Morocco, that the territory which we 
occupy l)etweeii thcT{ifna and his dominions <1 id not belong to us ; that 
it constituted a part of Morocco, and that our frontier did not extend 
beyond the Tafiui. Tliis pretension is contrary to till established facts, 
to all known maps, and to tlie history of Algeria. From time imme- 
morial, the tcrritoiy in question formed part of Algeria and of tlie pro- 
vince of Oran. The Deys of Algiers levied contributions at all times in 
that territory ; all the maps indicate the site of the camp of the Turks 
who came at certain ])eriods to collect the tribute. We occupy that 
territory as included within the province of Ocan. Nevertheless, the 
provocations of Ahd-el-Kader have sufficed to encourage the pretensions 
of Morocco. We resisted them ; the quarrel liecame envenomed ; and 
the Moors at last invaded our territory. 1 cannot do sufficient justice 
to the moderation arinl wisdom, and at the same time to the firmness, 
with which our generals repelled that invasion. The lesson given to 
the assailants was severe, but well merited. Generals Lamoriciere and 
Bedeaii, not wishing, without the assent of their government, to embroil 
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their country in a war with Morocco, stopped on the frontier, after 
repelling the attack, and did not follow up their victory beyond its 
limits. The invasion was repeated in a most shameful manner, in vio- 
lation of the law of nations, whilst a conference was absolutely being 
held for the conclusion of peace. It was again vigorously repelled. On 
this occasion. Marshal Bugeaud deemed it his duty to enter the terri- 
tory of Morocco, and advance to Ouchdah. lie encountered no resis- 
tance ; the Moors and the partizans of Abd-el-Kader dispersed on his 
approach. He occupied Ouchdah without striking a blow. There ho 
acted with tlie moderation and wisdom which Generals Bedeau and 
Lamoriciere had shewn. He retraced his steps two days afterwards, 
and re-entered our territory, leaving the King’s government to decide 
the question of peace or war. Our generals fulfilled their duty with 
firmness, leaving the government at liberty to adopt the course which it 
should deem most expedient. The King’s government has no intention 
of conquering Morocco ; it is actuated by no desire for territorial aggran- 
dizement ; it considers the territory of Algeria sufficient for the ambi- 
tion of France. But the government and population of Morocco must 
be made to feel the power of France, and be made to understand tliat 
the present state of things on the frontiers of Oran cannot last.* We 
must receive, both by acts and formal conventions, guarantees that such 
a state of things shall not be renewed. 

In this very speech, full of sentiments of moderation and forbear- 
ance, %ve discover the evident germs of a policy which will reduce 
Africa to the same subjugation to Western civilization as India now 
submits to. 

Do we quarrel with or blame this course of things ? No ; but we 
may regret that the wise ends to be answered thereby cannot be 
compassed with less of human suffering. The state of the world, the 
transitions w hich the human race arc undergoing in all parts of it, 
to a philosopliical observer, mark the progress of some mighty 
changes in its moral condition. The very march of improvement in 
Europe, which has raised its nations so high in the intellectual 
scale, has produced new forms of evil ; the diminution of manual 
labour has plunged into misery the classes that subsisted upon it ; 
the checks imposed upon the ravages of cei*tain diseases have co- 
operated w ith other causes to make population increase in a grciiter 
ratio than the means of subsistence. All these evils, as some pre- 
sumptuously term them, will find remedies or compensations ; but 
these cannot be obtained without some vast movements, some orga- 
nic changes in the whole family of mankind, which, though accom- 
panied by a train of minor mischiefs, may lead to the consummation 
of good upon a large scale to the greater number. 
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JOURNAL OF A COMPANrS OFFICER. 

NO. V. — UETUKN TO INDIA, AND SIARCll TO BELGAUM. 

The especial oliject of my visit to my native land having failed,— 
though I underwent a severe surgical operation, — I could not help feel- 
ing that, by remaining longer in England, I was only losing tim(, 
and in March, 1»2 — , having been little more than nine months at hon:c, 
I reported myself to the India House as ready to return to my duty, 
and in a few days received the usual permission. 

It is needless to describe the voyage out, which, though diftcring In 
its minor incidents, is always in its general features pretty much the 
same. Siifticc it to say that, on the night of the 20th August, wo 
dropped anchor below Fort St George, off St. Thome ; that the fol- 
lowing djiy 1 went on shore, and on the 20th imported myself to the 
commandant. 

Being in orders early in September, 182 — , to join General Pritzlcr’s 
force, in the Southern Mahratta country, I left the Mount (where I had 
done duty just a year) on the 18th of that month, starting in the after- 
noon (from the racket court) for Pooiuimallee (seven miles), to which 
place I had sent on my luggage in the morning. A young griff (George 

A , only three months joined) was to make his fii*st march up the 

country under my cliarge, but he wanted to remain another day, which 

1 consented to. My old friend Jno. L , however, rode out part of 

the way with me, as far as the Marmalong river, which w'as rather 
broad just then, and there wc parted, ami never met again, though 

L lived about five years after this. I entered Poonamallee about 

sunset, and found my way to my friend, Ca])!. b]d wards, commanding 
the depot, who had fitted up two or three rooms in the barracks very 
neatly, where tliey had also a billiard-table. We passed the evening at 
c:ards (five or six of us) till a late hour, and next day, after a two 
o’clock dinner, at which Capt. E, had rather a party, I bade them fare- 
well, and mounted my horse for another short march of seven miles 
and a half to a choultry, a couple of miles beyond Vellout, where my 
servants had gone with the baggage in the morning. It was a dirty, 
dusty, noisy place, full of all sorts of people (travellers), and though I 

arrived about seven o’clock, I went to bed almost immediately. A 

(who had not made his appearance at Poonamallee) beat up my quar- 
ters about two o’clock in the morning. He had come straight from tho 
Mount in his kunipunee ha (lucky dog!*), and *as his baggage 

did not arrive till near five o’clock, *ve only rode to Caukiloor (five 
miles) to breakfast, but went on in the afternoon (six more) to Trip- 
passore, a station of hmropean pensioners, with a very large cathedral- 
like pagoda in the village, and great stone tank, with steps. 

• Young odlrerB, makiiiiE their Ant march, arc allowed a dooley and aix bearen by tho Oo- 
vernmont— a very liberal niea»ure. 

jlm/.«7bf#rw.N.S. VoL.Iir.No.1 6. 3 F 
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Next morning we rode to Conaca Cliuttrum (eleven miles) ; rainyv 
and roads heavy. There is a choultry a mile and a half before you 
reach the place, but we rode on and breakfasted in a little dirty one in 
the village, our tents not being up ; when they arrived, we sent them 
on about half a mile further, where they were ])itehed to the left of the 
road, in a very pleasant spot, \vith a brook running close by. Next 
morning (22nd) we made a long march of near sixteen miles to Nag- 
gery, and encamped at the entrance of the village, which is a long and 
straggling one, with every appearance of being very old ; its pagodas 
and other buildings arc without mortar or any cement. Here wc first 
arrived at the hills (Naggery-nosc, &c.) which we had in prospect 
all the way from the Mount. The neighbourhood is said to be famous 
for hares, but I could not find any, though 1 took my gun and rambled 
over one of the hills (across the water), covered with underwood, for 
two hours, under the guidance of a villager. 

A march of about twelve miles brought us next morning to Siraz- 
pollium ; the first four or five miles, until you pass the barriers, very 
unpleasant, if not dangerous, — over hills, through the moat rocky passes 
and defiles ; the hills continually breaking upon us from behind each 
other ; the prospects in some parts of the jungle really grand and ro- 
mantic. We had to wait two good hours for breakfast, as the cook 
could not get supplies nearer than four or five miles oflF. Our horizon 
here was quite concealed by hills entirely surrounding us. It was in- 
teresting to see, near this village, the wdiole female population appa- 
rently employed in weaving or twisting, with their long and simple 
apparatus stretching across the green. 

Next morning we marched to Curcumbaddy, fourteen miles ; a dirty, 
wretched village, but the country around pretty. Here is a small 
empty old brick fort, apparently a square of about a hundred yards 
a side, a mile before you reach the hamlet. We pitched in the wood 
beyond the place, near the road ; a pretty spot, and rather high ground. 
In the evening, the distant sound, ever and anon, of the long-winding 
eoUery horn^ from the valleys on our right or left, had a pleasing and 
romantic effect. We could, with the aid of imagination, transport our- 
selves to dear England ; fancy some busy populous town in the far-off 
valley, and the mail-coach just arriving, whose approach the “guard** 
was announcing with “ twanging horn.** We could realize these things 
for the moment, Imt they only made the real state of matters return 
upon us with the more regret. Next morning we rode to Baulpilly ; a 
pretty place, with a nice bungalow, sadly disfigured by scribblings of 
poetry and nonsense over the walls ; bad off here for supplies. We 
had, for a day or two past, fallen in with small groups in the road of 
men and women on their way to the Tripetty pagoda (on pilgrimage), 
mostly well dressed, and the females generally with flower garlands 
about them. They repeated, as they walked, the words “Ram! Ram!** 
one of the names of Vishnu, the god worshipped at Tripetty. A re- 
spectable dubash sort of man, mounted on a good-looking pony (and 
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who spoke English), told us, iu a solemn, quaint sort of way (which 
my young fellow-traveller often afterwards mimicked), that he was 
outwardly a heathen, but inwardly a Christian/’ He was going to Tri- 
petty, he said, because liis forefathers had done so, and he should lose 
caste if he did not. So much for his Christianity 1 To Codoor (near 
fourteen miles), the roads through the jungle reminded me (several 
mornings) much of old England. For two or three marches we had 
scarcely seen a coco-nut tree or a paddy-field, those eternal accompani- 
ments to an Indian scene. A bungalow here, much on the same plan 

as the other, A having iinfortunately laid hold of a Braminy 

woman, >>'1110*11 he did not know of (I do not think she >vas so), without 
any violence, — for she seemed scarcely averse to go with him, — we were 
surrounded by almost the whole village, demand in/^ satisfaction for the 
insult, &c. They seemed to^wisli us to strike their head spokesman 
(who made a great noise), in order to have a pretext for mauling us 
with their staves, >vhich most of them were provided with. A police 
peon being on the spot, I explained the affair as well as I could to him, 
and he at length satisfied the mob, who, on our withdrawing to a little 
distance, by his advice, gradually dispersed. 

As it was a sixtecii-niilc ride to Polliimpettah, we breakfasted next 
morning at a large village, about half-way (Chillinnpett), and reached 
Pollumpettah about one o’clock ; a rather large place, with good bun- 
galow, and no want of supplies. Next day (28th) to Nundaloor, across 
the Secaiir river (not very broad at this time), thirteen miles ; a large 
but very dirty village ; good bungalow, though not very well situated. 
29th. — Wuntimettah, a short twelve miles ; the last mile or two along 
the bank of a kind of lake, most romantically extending a considerable 
distance, and closed in on each side by high hills. A good bungalow 
immediately you enter the place. It is a dry, hard, dusty soil here, 
and the village not pretty, though a large one, A great pagoda near 
the bungalow', >vorth inspecting, from its size, age, and extraordinary 
carved figures. There is a rather high hill close liy, which we ascended 
in the evening to get a view* of the pretty lake w'c had rode by. 30th. — 
A long march of near .seventeen miles to Cuddapah ; the first half or so 
quite a stony road, the latter part deep sand. The bungalow imme- 
diately you enter, but in very bad repair, the roof quite a sieve. It 
was not far from the as.sistant collector’s, Mr. L., w*ho sent immediately 
to ask us to spend the day w'ith him. We accepted his kind invitation, 

and went over soon after breakfast. To our surprise w’e found S y of 

the horse artillery, staying w'ith him, who had left the Mount about a fort- 
night before us for Hyderabad, and had here been put in arrest by Capt. 

G , commanding the station and, troops (an extra regiment), for 

Bome breach of military etiquette. The matter liad been referred to divi- 
fiion head-quarters. We spent the next day with them also, and >vere 
most hospitably entertained by our friendly host. This >vas the only 
day we had yet halted, and was both pleasant to ourselves and good 
for our servants and cattle. 
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Oct, 2n<l. — ^Resumed our march to Cumlapoor (a long eleven miles), 
where you find a good bungalow in a tamarind tope as soon as you 
cross the Camarcalwy river. Tempted by the sight of that ever-wel- 
come object, towards the end of a march in India, from the opposite 
side of the water, I (against the loud protest of my horse-keeper) 
crossed in a straight line for it, instead of going higher up to where the 
river was fordable, and iny horse had to Avalk and swim full a ijuarter 
of a mile ; in the centre it was not only deej), but liad a strongish cur- 
rent, which, however, my “gallant bay,” though rather alarmed, got 
through pretty steadily, only landing me a little below the true line. 
My nether man was in a sufficiently wet and cold plight after crossing, 
as the water had been over the saddle-flaps, and sometimes reached my 

seat. So much for making short cuts ! A came out at night in his 

snug box. Pushed on next morning to Ghillumcoor (fifteen miles) ; 
the bungalow is in sight two or three miles before you reach it ; a dry, 
stony, gravelly soil. The houses here are built of stone, without mor- 
tar, the greater part in ruins and uninhabited. Adjoining the place 
is a fort of the same materials, likcudse in ruins. Here my young 
friend got a summons from the criminal judge at Cuddapah (sent out 
by a peon), on a complaint of his late head-servant, whom he had 
thrashed (very deservedly) and discharged at Nundaloor on the 2flth. 

This shews shameful neglect, for A had been three days at Ciidda- 

pah and had heard nothing of it, though we knew the complainant was 
there. Surely, it cannot be lawful to put a poor officer out of the way 
fifty-two miles (besides the expense and trouble) on a mere assertion of 
a discharged native servant ; and an officer, too, proceeding to join a 
detachment “forthwith” (as our order w'as worded), it being thought 
likely to take the field ! The said summons, also, w'as made out, as 
appeared by a note at the end of it, before A left Cuddapah. 

To Cheywooty Warrapilly next morning (4th), about fourteen miles; 
good and pleasant road all the way, with pretty bungalow, some dis- 
tance from the village, I am alone to-day again, poor George having 
been obliged to set off in the other direction last night. I expect him 
to overtake me again some time to-morrow, having tlic dooleV ; but no 
thanks to the considerate judge ; for had he only his pony, it would 
throw him at least five inarches in arrear of me ; and as it is, he will be 
at more expense to reach me (to say nothing about trouble) than forty- 
nine pagodas* can well afford. A mile or two before entering this 
place you get among the hills again, which ive lost a few miles the other 
side Cuddapah ; but these are very different ; rocky, and covered with 
low bushes here and there, instead of thick, shady, green jungle. Put 
up some partridges among the chollum hedges ; doves cooing in all di- 
rections ; and abundance of the beautiful, long, hanging nests of the 
cautious oriole in every bush-banked pond, some of which 1 (not without 
difficulty and risk) hooked up and examined ; they contained small, 
light-coloured eggs. 5th. — To Talapoodatoor, twelve miles ; very good 
* The pay of a lecond-llcutenent. 
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road, except for a space of about half a mile (midway), where you 
cross a river. Good bungalow, as usual. This is a dirty old place, in 
a pretty situation; and has a ruined mud fort close to it; all the houses 
are likewise constructe<l of mud. The fort, and indeed most of the 
streets, are mounted with what look something like three-pounders at a 
little distance, but on approaching them are found to be earthen pipes, 
sticking out of the tops of the walls, and painted both in and out. 
They seem too thickly placed to be meant for water-spouts. 6th. — Taur- 
petry, ten miles ; a large place, and struck me on entering it as capi- 
tally adapted for a cantonment, with a noble esplanade, and ground 
enough to review and mamruvre a small army ; a perfect level. The 
bungalow is of quite a different construction from those hitherto met 
with, being surrounded with high walls, and separated into two small 
courts to each room, though they join. It is a noted place for thieves, 
my private ‘‘ route ” tells me. Two or three pagodas here, and lots of 
pigeons. 7th. — To Uiacliirroo, near seventeen miles ; you cross the 
Pennaur, about a mile from Taiirpctry, which here flows in two 
streams, rather far asunder ; the last somewhat deejj and ridgy : re- 
mainder of the road very pleasant. Ilungalow on the same plan as 
yesterday’s ; they have flat stone roofs ; the verandahs a tiled slope 
only. This village is partly walled round, and there is a rude-ldoking 
stone fortress inside, with a deep ditch round it ; it has no houses in it, 
but appears to be used as a kiud of j)en for cattle at night. Country 
pretty, near hills, &c. A~« Joined me at ten at night. Our next 
stage (Bth) was to G booty, near fifteen miles ; good road. The rock 
breaks upon your view all at once, at the distance of three or four 
miles from it, and has a picturesque, but rather tremendous appearance, 
as you near it. You go round it, and beyond, for the lower fort ; a 
large, but dirty jilace ; in which, liowever, is a very good house for 
travellers, with hall, bedrooms in the wings, &c. &c. The houses of 
the Euroj>can officers are outside, and have a pretty appearance. A 
wing of the Kith N.I., under Major Hall, was doing duty here. 

We rode out, on the evening of the ffth, to Chinnachirroo (nine miles 
and a half), having sent a tent in the morning. You pass a very large 
tank, generally well stocked with duck and teal, near Peddichirroo, 
which is about three miles before reaching this ])lace. 10th. — ^Goonta- 
cull, ten miles ; a stone fort, without mortar ; large and dirty. Bun- 
galow here more like a choultry, with two open sitlos. Having now 
done with those pleasant accommodations for traveller^(asour ‘‘routes’* 
shew us), we sent on our tents, at six this evening, to Cuddigiill, 
where we followed next morning ; distance ten miles and a half. Road 
good, but sufficiently dreary, being a black cotton soil. Approaching 
this pLacc, you are reminded in some measure of Ghooty, with its stone 
fortification running up the hill side. The buildings here are all of 
stoue, and there is an old fort near it. 12th. — Assouty, fifteen miles 
and a half ; a filthy place, with a sort of mud wall round it. Road very 
good, but dismal enough in appearance — one continued swamp almost 
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of cotton-ground : woe to the unlucky wight passing hei'e in wet 
weather ! Saw a number of antelopes, for the first time this march ; 
could have reached some of them with my gun (with ball) had 1 had it, 
so near them did I pass. How astonishing their bounds ! Sent on a note 

to Capt. B ^ of ours (commissary), and rode into Bellary in the 

evening, about eight miles. We got there in good time for dinner, and 
received a friendly welcome from the captain, an old acquaintance of 
mine, since I joined the regiment, though we have not often been sta- 
tioned together. Our tents came up at night, and we pitched them 
next morning in our host’s compound. 

I found my pay-certificate of no use, not having the presidency pay- 
master’s counter-signature ; but Capt. B , the paymaster here, ad- 

vanced me as much as I wanted, on receipt. Tiffed with my friend 

R , of the 4()th (formerly of the 80th) King’s, in the fort, at their 

mess ; and next day, 1 4th, intending to make our first march in the 

afternoon, I borrowed It ’s pony, my horse’s back and shoulder 

being too sore to ride him ; but it appears we were not yet to get off 
— we little thought what annoyances awaited us. The two great Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo feasts (^Mohunm and Dmserah) were both going 
on, and there was no getting coolies ; in addition to which, having dis- 
agreed with my bullock people about fresh advances, and struck some 
of the servants on the same account, and for idleness, &c., I was this 
night and next morning deserted by every servant I had except my 

head boy ; and he was absent from sickness I Went out to It ’s 

(the engineer), far beyond the fort and cavalry lines, to tiff ; and as it 
was about two miles on our first march, we brought up there, on his 
kindly inviting us. My situation, just now, however, was a])Out as 
unenviable as one could wish — quite helpless, and baggage all abroad as 
it were. Bellary, too, being a very bad place for servants, I knew not 
when I should be able to move, though particularly wishing to get to 
our destination by the end of tlie month — ^fifteen or sixteen common 
marches, and two horses on hand without a syce. 

On the Idth, all my servants re-appeared ; and I was too much at 
their mercy, and too pleased, to think of punishing them, though tliey 
80 well deserved it : but the buel waJa (bullock-man) and his cattle 
were gone ; though I had advanced him Rs. 85 to get two fresh bul- 
locks, in lieu of sick ones, on the 14th, and the day was lost in a fruit- 
less attempt, or I am apt to think a pretended one, on the part of my 
cook, to bring the villain back. This evening engaged seven fresh bul- 
locks, to Belgaum, advancing nearly half their hire here, to a maistry 
of the collector’s department, whose receipt I took. Next morning was 

taken up in getting coolies, sending to B ^’s for trunks left at his 

house, also engaging another tent-lascar (my old one having gone with 
the bullock-people), and getting a fresh advance from the paymaster, to 
cover the unexpected additional expenses, as well as for the road. 

I started at last, at 4 p.m., and got out to Koortinny in the evening, 
ten miles. 18th. — To Gardiganoor, twelve long miles ; good road ; a 
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large village. The places hereabout seem to be full of dyers and weavers 
of cloth. 19th. — Hoospett, fifteen miles and a half ; a very large place ; 
road tolerable, but stony in general. 20th. — To Ballahoonchy, thirteen 
miles ; a large place, and pretty encampment, for one or two tents, at 
the entrance ; surrounded with high milk-hedges, and shady. About 
two miles after leaving Hoospett, a very awkward pass, and extremely 
rocky and stony, the road ‘altogether none of the best, you come 
througli a large village called Narranikeny, which has a fort near it, 
and stone bridge of some size. 21st. — llumpsagur, fifteen miles and a 
half ; you cross the Haggerrec (now knee-deep) about two miles from 
last ground, entering Buniasamoodnim ; the remainder of the road very 
good, till you arrive at a large village about a mile and a half from 
Humpsagur, when you pass a broad and very rocky nullah. In the 
evening crossed the Toombudra with my baggage, and rode on to a 
choultry, in a village three miles further, where 1 slept. The river was 
not more than two hundred yards across. Ourselves and baggage filled 
the two round basket-boats (ten or twelve feet in diameter), and the 
horses and bullocks swam it. It was pretty full at this time. 22nd. 
To Moondragec, about ten miles ; a good and pleasant road, mostly 
through high chollum fields. This is a large town under a hill, stand- 
ing quite alone, that has a sort of fortification rtinning across it, and 
looks picturesque at a mile or two distance ; but on arriving you find it 
a very dirty, filthy place. 23rd. — Dummul, ten miles ; good road all 
but the first mile or two, hard soil. This is a large place, with a strong 
fort on the S.W. side, with good encampment between it and the town. 
The fort has very high walls and a deep dry ditch, Wc found an old 
gun or two on the works. The inside is nearly all a complete ruin. 
Brigadier Munro’s force, the dufiadar told us, fired seven hundred shots 
into the place (early in 1813), but the inhabitants escaped by hiding 
themselves, and lost not a man : on the side of the British, one pioneer 
wounded ! They surrendered, he said, “ for want of ammunition and 
khanu^^ (food). 

To Gudduck on the 24th, laid down as sixteen miles, but not above 
fourteen ; a large place, with a good-sized stone and mud fort on its 
south, between which and the pettah we pitched. Bad place for sup- 
plies ; road good, but rather dreary. The fort here has also two or 
three guns on some of its towers ; inside almost a ruin. A subadar, 
in command of a body of armed peons stationed in it, sent us a guard 
of twelve, at night. There is a good Mussulman mosque here. 25th. — 
To Annaghcrry, thirteen miles ; road pretty good, but mostly black 
cotton soil. We staid in a pagoda. No supplies in the town just now, 
and the fellows not over civil here ; this place not being included, some- 
how, in the late cession of territory to the Company. It is large, but 
very dirty, with a mud wall nearly round it ; the suburbs, on entering, 
pretty enough. 26th. — Khooshgull, fifteen miles; cotton ground all the 
road, and the greater part that I came merely a footpath. Pettah 
large, and farther from the fort than is usual with these Mahratta 
towns. I pitched between the two about midway, where the ground is 
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elevated. A left me last night, wishing to see Iloobly, a town of 

note, some eight miles to the left of our route, and will join meat Dlmr- 
war to-morrow. I would have gone too, but have no doole^y and two 
sick horses into the bargain : Reid’s tattoo lame, and my own bay with 
his btek and shoulder still sore. I lamed the pony yesterday, by 
making a nineteen or twenty mile march of a thirteen one, through 
losing my' tallaty (guide) and the road. Went in the evening to look 
at the fort ; an old, but rather strong one, taken from the Mahrattas in 
1818. The old quiladar's liousc (commandant’s) is curiously'' orna- 
mented, and painted with figures, &c. 

Oct. 27 th. — Reached Dharwar, seventeen miles; road good. Our tents 
ivero pitched a mile beyond, west of the fort, which was very inconve- 
nient in several respects ; away from the bazar. The 2nd of the 4th 
N.I., under Col. Newall, are in the fort. We dined at their mess, as his 
guests, ill the evening. Left the afternoon of next day for Gurrug, not 
nine miles from our ground, where we slept, and marched next morn- 
ing to Sangolee, fifteen miles: pitched between the old mud fort and 
the river (Mulpurba), which wa? very' low. No supplies scarcely, in 
consequence of so many' corps and detachments having latcly'^ passed. 
We fell in with a couple of young officers travelling south from Bel- 
gauin, Lieuts. Turner find Dowell, of the IBtb, who dined with us. In 
the evening rode on to Chota Bagwarra, eight short miles ; where we 
slept in a choultry', and pushed on next morning, Both October, to 
Belgaum, sixteen miles. A miserable road enough for the last six 
miles, from the swamps, &c. ; but the scenery pretty as y^ou ap])roach 
the fine Shapoor tope, and afterwards to the pictures<[ue-looking old 
fort. 


COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN CONOLLY. 

The following letter from Dr. Wolff to Captain Grover, confirms our antici- 
pations respecting the fate of these two officers ; — 

** I write this letter in the house of Nayeb Samet Khaii, the chief of the ar- 
tillery and the arsenal of his Majesty the King of Bokhara, a sincere friend of 
the British nation, but in the presence also of his Majesty the Ameer's Mahram 
(private chamberlain) ; and I write this letter officially, by order of the King of 
Bokhara, to whom I give a translation of the letter, and, therefore, confine my- 
aelf to the most necessary topics, without comment, and without observation. 

On the 29tli of April, the king stated to me, by the medium of the above- 
named Nayeb, and in the presence of Mullah Kasem, the King's Mahram, that 
he had put to death, in July, 1842, Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly. The first 
had been put to death: — I. On account of his having treated royalty with the 
greatest disrespect on different occasions. 2. That he had turned Mussulman, 
and then returned to the Cliristiah faith. 3. That he had promised to get 
letters from England in four months, by which be would be acknowledged am- 
bassador from England, and fourteen months had elapsed without receiving any 
answer, though the king had erected post-houses on his account ; and with 
regzird to Conolly. that he had been put to death for having induced the Khahs 
of Khiva and Kokan to wage war against the King of Bokhara, Ike." 
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STATEMENT OF THE SERVICES OF THE FIRST BOMBAY 
EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

This corps dates its origin as a Company's military force from tlie 23rd Sep« 
tember, 1669 

In 1662, Bombay liaving formed part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, 
on her marriage with Charles IL, a regiment of 500 men, under Sir Andrew 
Shipman, left England to take possession, which being refused by the Portu- 
guese, they took shelter on the island of Anjeedciva, near Goa. In 1665, 
Ensign Cook and 119 men, the survivors of Sir A. Shipman's force, took pos- 
session of Bombay. 

On March 27th, 1668, Bombay was transferred to the Company ; and Sep- 
tember 23rd, Sir George Oxenden arrived from England as governor for the 
Company, and all the troops (295), of whom 93 only were English (remainder 
French and Portuguese'), were transferred to the Company. 

In 168.3, the military at Bombay consisted of 400 (200 English, remainder 
Topascs), divided into 3 companies, commanded by Captain Keigwan and 
Lieutenants Fletcher and Thornburn. In 1684, a company of infantry, under 
Lieutenant Oglethorpe, was added to the Bombay European Infantry. In 
1686, a grenadier company was established in the European infantry, as Cap- 
tain Cliftoirs company (from the Marquess of Worcester's regiment), and the 
establishment fixed at 4 companies. 

In 1689 and 1690, several descents made by the Seedies on the Island of 
Bonihny were successfully repulsed 4>y the Bombay European Infantry. 

In 1720, the Bombay European Infantry consisted of 8 companies, 5 of 
wbich were at Bombay, 2 at Tellicherry, and 1 at Anjengo. In September 
this year, about 300 men of the European Infantry were sent on an expedition 
against Toolajee Angria’s country, routed his troops, and burnt several Of his 
vessels. Messrs. Walker, Vatchery, Douglas, and Gordon, were promoted to 
captains for the above service. 

In 1733, two more companies were added to the European Infantry. 

In 17.34 and 173.5, the Tellicherry companies of European Infantry, having 
been reinforced from Bombay, took possession of the fort and island of Dur- 
mapatnm, then held by the King of Canaru. In 1736, the Tellicherry troops, 
in conjunction witli the Dutch, took several small forts from the Caiiarese, and 
in .September were engaged in the siege of Nelisccrarn. 

In 1742, the 7 companies of the European Infantry at Bombay amounted to 
1,,569 men, of whom .535 were Europeans. 

In 1747, Captain Andrews, Ensign Wiiliuins, and 300 men of the Bombay 
European Infantry left Bombay, in May, for Fort St. David; were present in 
Cuddulore, when it was attackeil by the French in June, 1748; and in August, 
accompanied Admiral Boseuwen's force of marines and soldiers to, and were 
present at, the iinsucccssfiil storming of Ariam Copang ami Pondicherry; the 
troops returned to Fort St. David in October, having lost 1,065 Europeans out 
of the 2,750 who left it in August. In 4749, the detachment was engaged at 
the siege and assault of Devi Cottnh, and was actively employed during their 
stay on the coast till March, 1751, when they returned to Bombay, reduced to 
less than one-half of their numbers. 

In March, 1749, the European Infantry were formed into a regiment of 10 
companies, under command of n major. In 1750, the 6 companies of the Bojn- 
V'oT..rTl.No.l6. * 3 G 
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Uay'^uropefin Regiment at Bombay consisted of 1,322 men; a company of 
.artillery was formed, and the gunner's crew belonging to the Bombay European 
Ri^iment reduced 

In 1751 and 1752, 100 men of tlie Bombay European Regiment, under Cap- 
tain Sterling, Avere sent to Surat, against the Seedies and Sutfdir Cawn. In 
Oc|j[)l^r, Captain Andrews and 100 men of the regiment were ordered up there, 
and ip December a further detachment of 100 men was sent up ; the whole 
were actively employecLagainst the enemy in the months of March and April, 
1752, during w'hich they hid 17 men killed, and Captain Watson and 28 men 
wounded. . In October, a company of Swiss soldiers, under Captain Dezeigler, 
arrived from England, and were added to the Bombay European llegiment. 

In 1753, Major Sir James Fowlis, Bart., assumed command of the regiment. 
The companies of the regiment are represented as all equalling, and most ex- 
ceeding, the regulated strength of an Irish regiment ; the strongest company 
'^as 343 ipen, the weakest lOl-. 

‘ From* tjie constant failure that had attended the Company's arms on the 
Madras coast, the Bombay Government sent round to them, in April, 17.54, 
2 companies of the Bombay European Regiment, under Captains Forhes and 
Dezeigler. 'Aiese 2 companies, consisting of upwards of 400 men, arrived at 
.Madras4ii the beginning of June, and immediately proceeded to Conjeverum 
and Fort St. David, in company with Maphuze Khan, leaving him at the lat- 
ter place. • The detachment proceeded to Atchemjiettnii, and on the 16th 
August joined the Madras army, under Major Lawrence; and on the ]7tli, at 
ISlirieseram, were engaged with^hc French and Mysore troops, under IMons. 
Maissiii: thi» action took place between the French and Sugar Loat Rocks, 
and here Hyder Naig (afterwards 'Sultan of Seringapatain) first distingnished 
Ipmself. The British troops amounted to’4,200, the French and Mysoreans to 
1,200. In •Februarjr, 1755, the Bombay detachment left the Waraori pagodas, 
and accompanied Colonel Heron through the Mudura districts, reducing all the 
forts, and eventually returned ^tb Bombay in November, 1755; apart of the 
regimen(,was pre.sent at tiie reduction of Severndroog, on the Gth April. 

In 1756, two companies of the Bombay European Regiment (upwards of 
400 men, Captaint Buciiunun and Armstrong) were despatched to Bengal on 
Commodore James's fleet, on intelligei|jpe being received of the capture of Foit 
William* by the Nabob of Bengal, and joining the main army under Colonel 
Xlive, in March, were present at the capture of Cliandernagure, and subse- 
quently at the battle of riassey on^hc 2.3rd June, 1757. These two conipa- 
nies were detained on the Bengal establushment, and, together with the Madras 
European troops spiit to their assistance, formed the establishment of the Ben- 
gal European Regiment, and were struck off the strength of the Bombay army 
]3tli January, 1759. A f^e of 800 of the European Infantry were present at 
thp reduction of Vizladroog by Colonel Clive, on the 13th February, 1750. A 
very large detachment of the Bombay European Regiment with the King's 
train oi|4 1,500 sepoys, the whole under Captain Lane, were sent on an expe- 
dition against Surat Castle, where they arrived on- the 15th February, 1750. 
Tbo caatl^ fell on the 5th March, after being invested seven days. Of the 
Bombay European Regiment, “Captains Iriglis and Fiinge fell killed, and 
Lieutenant j^oome wounded, whilst bravely fighting at the head of their men.** 
The force returned td* Bombay in April. A company raised for the regiment 
this year, in lieu of one of the two compapies detained in Bengal. 

. In Mfiiebi 1760, a company of the Bombay European Regiment was sent 
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to ]\rach*u8 under Captain Core, and, arriving on tlic 5th August, was pmtent 
at the siege of Pondicherry and the capitulutiun of JVlihir, under Colonel Coote. 

Ill March, 1763, a detachment of 150 men of the Bombay European Regi* 
nient was sent to Surat, against the coolies ; and in September, 2 complete 
companies of the regiment, amounting to about 250 men, were sent to Bengal, 
to co-operate with that Government. The detachment sailed the 10th Oato« 
her, and arrived at Bengal the beginning of 1704. On the general revolt of 
the Bengal troops in Bahar, in February, the detaebnient proceeded to join 
the main army, then at Patna; were present at battle of Buxar, on the 
23rd October, in which action it was stationed hi. the centre of the left wing 
of tfic front line. It was afterwards at the unsuccessful storming of the fort of 
Chuiiar, and at the siege of Allahabad. The topases of this detachment were 
returned in the beginning of 1705, but the Europeans were detained on the 
Bengal estahlishnient. About this time, a grenadier company (the 2nd) was 
established from the Highliiiidcrs of the 89th regiment, who hod entered the 
Company's service. In A pril, 1704, a detachment of 100 men ffom the regiment, 
under Captain Brewer, was sent to Madras, to assist in the siege of Madura, 
and was present at the uiisiieecssfiil assault made on that fort on the 26th 7une, 
and after the fall of that place on the 14th October, accompanied a force against 
Palamcottah ; after the reduction of which, the detachment embarked^at Ma» 
iiapar fur Bon 1 ba 3 ^ 

III January, 1705, 472 rank and file of the Bombay European 'Regiment 
necompatiied a force of 700 sepoys and 70 artillery, under Major Govin, destined 
to act against the Malwans ; din ing the cours%.of. which service, Fort Sunder* 
choo (now Fort Augustus) was taken on the 27t!i, Fort Raire by storm (at which 
the 2nd grenadier company of the Bombay European Regiment led), and the 
Fort of Vingorla was taken and destroyed. The loss of theiJiUropegh Regiment 
during tlie foregoing services is stated us having been very severe. The detach* 
merit returned in September, and the Governor gave a douceur of Rs.50,(KX)to 
t|jc troops employed, for their gallant behaviour on the occasion. During the 
following year, 2 companies of the regiment, in conjunction with 200 natives, 
re-took the East- India Company's ship of war Euphrates, whjeh had been cap** 
turod by the coolies. 

Ill 1706, the 8 companies of the EiirWpeaii Regiment at Bombay amounted 
to 878 men. In August, 1707, the ebtablishincnt of the regiment was increased 
to 15 companies, of KX) men each. In N^^mhcr, 100 of the regiment, under 
Captain Hopkins, with 300 sepoys, went on the expedition against Guzerat, 
ahd, lifter clfecting a landing, were, from the dastardly behaviour of the sepoys, 
compelled to return to the boats. On the 5th December, Major Gorin, with a 
large detachment of the Bombay European Regiment, arrived, and succeeded 
in taking it, with the loss of 8 men killed. During the year*1767, the Bombay 
European Regiment lost in the Gulf (killed) Captain Brewer and Lieutenants 
Nesbett and Heitzaiid. On the 15th November, the Company’s cruizer Defiance, 
having on board Captain Leslie's company of the Bombay Regiment of 08 men, 
with lieutenants Robbin and Mellenbey,*wa8 blown up in the Gulf, noi a 
soul was saved. 

In tlie beginning of the year 1768, about 500 men of the regiment accom- 
panied Major Govin's force of 1,300 sepoys and 80 artilleqr on an ^expedition 
against Ilyder All's possessions, and, arriving at Mangalore on the 26th Fe- 
bruary, the octagon fort was captured by tlie grenadier company Bombay 
European Regiment, iiiulor Captain Boyc. Mangalore fort was taken by 
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assault on the lat March by Captain Jackson, with two companies of the regi* 
aunt; and| during the I5tli and 16th, the detachment of the European regU 
ment, with only 100 sepoys, stood the repeated charges of the Mysore army, 
led by Tippoo Saib in person. During the latter day, the grenadier company 
charged and took two of the enemy's guns from the centre of the Mysorean 
line. All attempt to storm a fort of Aby Rajah's, on the 12tb, by a party of 
the European Regiment, under Captain Jackson, failed, owing to the want of 
artillery, not of perseverance, as they lost an ensign and 17 men killed, and 
43 wounded. Captain Jackson’s detachment of 100 of the Bombay European 
Regiment and 100 sepoys captured Fortified Island on the 18th, and the fort 
of Cund on the Soth March. Major Govin, with 71 men, returned to Bombay, 
the remainder being left in the garrison. During the foregoing service, the 
Bombay European Regiment lost, — killed, 1 ensign and 28 men ; and wounded, 
78 men. After the departure of Major Govin, Tippoo collected (in April) 
an army of 15,000 men, harassed the outposts and cut off all supplies ; and on 
the 10th May, the season being too far advanced to expect any assistance from 
Bombay, a council of war, composed partly of civilians, declared the forts lui- 
tenable, and the late conquests were ordered to be evacuated ; in doing whicli, 
the detachments of the Bombay European Regiment lost, in killed, Lieutenant 
Carr, Ensign Macleod, and about 32 men ; taken prisoners : — Jdeii tenant 
Bowles (wounded). Captain Poyiiton, Lieutenants Vandarfiood, Cameron, 
Evance, and Frith, with 170 men. The sepoys, on this occasion, made peace 
with their conquerors, by turning the Company’s arms and aaimunitioii against 
their European troops. In jNlay, an attempt was made witli the Tellichcrry 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment to carry hy aasault one of the 
principal detached outworks of Cannanore, which failed (with a loss of 57 men 
killed), notwithstanding the most persevering efforts of the troops. 

In August, this year, the regiment was formed into 3 battalions of 7 com- 
panies, each of 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 63 privates. In September, 1770, 
the 3 battalions of the Bombay European Regiment were reduced, and the 
whole formed into 2 battalions of 9 companies, each battalion 678 rank and file. 

In January, 1771, a detachment of 230 rank and file of the Bombay Euro- 
pean Regiment accompanied a force of 750 men, under Colonel Gordon, against 
the coolies of Surat, and arriving at Sultanpore on the 1st February, stormed 
the redoubt on^the morning of the 3rd. The party was under Liciiteimnt- 
Colonel (luy, led by tlip detachment of the Bombay European Regiment, and 
followed by 2 grenadier companies of sepoys. Killed (Bombay European Uc 
giment), 6 privates; wounded, 3 officers, 1 drummer, and IG privates (5 mor- 
tally). Officers* names Lieutenant-Colonel Cuy, Captain Hopkins, and 
Ensign England. Colonel Gordon thanked the officers who led the esealading 

party. Lieutenant- Colonel Cuy, Captains Hopkins and , Lieutenants 

Longe and Wall, and the whole of the men of the Bombay European Regi- 
ment. After the reduction of this fort, they took and destroyed many of the 
cooley towns, and in the middle of April returned to Surat. On the 27tli April, 
the above force, under Lieutenant- Colonel Cuy, having been reinforced by 100 
men of the Bombay European Regiment, left Surat for the reduction of Broach, 
where they arrived on the Ist May. On the 14th (after an ineffectual attempt 
to reach the breach^- which the rapidity of the current prevented), the siege 
^vas abandoned, and the troops returned to Surat and eventually to Bombay, 
the late season of the year not permitting of operations being continued. Loss 
of the regiment : 5 killed, 3 wounded. 
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On the 26th October, 1772, a detHclimeiit of the Bombay European Re- 
giment, under Colonel Gordon, accompanied a force of 1,800 sepoys and 160 
artillery, under Brigadier- General Wedderburn, for the reduction of the Broach 
town and fort. The force, landing on the northern bank of the Nerbudda on 
the 11th November, took the town and suburbs on the 13th, and on the morn- 
ing of the 18th the breach was stormed, the column being led by the Bombay 
European Regiment, wliose loss was, killed (during the storm), — 1 captain, 3 
lieutenants and 4 men ; total, 8 ; wounded, — 2 lieutenants, and 44 men j 
total, 4(). 

In 1774, a force of .500 men of the Bombay European Regiment accompanied 
Brigadier- General Gordon to Tutinah ; at the capture of which, 200 men of the 
regiment were, on the 25tli December, employed as working party in filling up 
the ditch with fascines and sand-bags, and were covered by the 2nd grenadier 
company of the European Regiment; they persisted in their work for two 
hours, under the most galling and incessant fire, with the utmost steadiness. 
The assault, which took place at three p.m. on the 28th, was led liy the Bom- 
bay European Regiment, and the slaughter was great. The Brigadier- Gene- 
ral (Gordon) spoke in the higlicst terms of the spirit and good conduct of the 
storming party, and particularly mentioned Capt. Stewart and the sergeant- 
major of the 1st hattulion Bombay European Regiment: the latter led the 
assault. The regiment lust in the course of the above operations, killed, 32; 
and wounded, 86. Another detachment of the regiment was employed, under 
Licut.-Col. Keating, at the reduction of Vcr.sovah, ('arranja, and the whole of 
Salsette. 

In 1775, 3.50 men of tlie Bombay European Regiment, afterwards joined 
by 100 men from the garrisons of Surat and Broach, accompanied a force under 
r.icut.-CoI. Keating (of 80 artillery, 160 luscars, 800 .sepoys), to assist Rago- 
bnii, the cx-Pcishwa, in Gii/erat : the detachment was present at the battle of 
llossainlec, on tbo 27tb April; at Daboiin, on the 7th of May; and at the 
battle of Arass, on tlio IStli. At tlic battle of Arass, this detacbinent, with the 
grenadier company of the 2nd battalion of the Bombay European Regiment, 
the whole under Capt. Frith, Bombay European Regiment, was ordered to 
charge the enemy’s guns, wliicJi w(!re in the centre of their main body, and on 
their advance, ** though attacked in front, flank, and rear in the most impetuous 
manner, by iiiimber.s far exceeding the whole Biitish troops present in the held, 
and on ground where an orderly retreat was impracticable, the gallant little 
band stood their ground for nearly one hour, though with a heavy los.s of oth- 
cers and soldiers, and the remainder were only saved by a mistake in the word 
of command wliilst charging the enemy in flank.” The highest praise was be- 
stowed on the detachment, on the above occasion, by their colonel, Brigadier- 
(jenernl Gordon, (’ommander-in- Chief Bombay army, Bombay European Regi- 
ment. Killed, 3 ofiieers, 1 sergeant, 31 rank and file ; total 35. Wounded, 
2 ollieers, 23 rank and file (3 died of their wounds) ; total, 25. Otticers* imme.s 
killed, Licuts. Morris, lleumy, and Anderson; wounded, Capt. Frith, and 
one ensign. — 2nd Bombay European Regiment Grenadier Company, killed, 2 
cummissioned, 14 non-commissioned oflicers and privates ; wounded, 1 com- 
missioned, and 28 non-commissioned odicers and privates. 

The huttulions of the Bombay European Regiment being reduced to nearly 
oiie-tliird of their established strength, were, in 1778, incorporated into one 
regiment of 12 companies (2 grenadiers and 10 battalions, 2 of the latter for 
the Broach garrison), the whole to consist of 670 privates, A detachment of 
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the Bombay European Int'antry, consisting of 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, 
^ 12 captains, 12 lieutenants, 11 ensigns, 9 cadets, sergeants, 20 drummers, 
and 448 rank and file, embarked at Bombay, for Panwelt, to form part of a 
force proceeding to Poona under Col. Egerton, of 143 artillery, 5001asears, 
and 2,278 sepoys. This force reached Tnlligaiim on the Otli January, 1779, 
under Lieut. -Colonel Cockburn, from whence, being surrounded, harassed, 
their provisions cut olT, and the native troops in a state of despondency, u re- 
trograde movement was commenced at 1 1 on the 11th ; by 4 i\m. on the 
l2th, the Mahrattas had made a general attack on the flanks and rear of the 
retreating column. The whole of the Bombay European Uegiment, undtM' 
IMnjor Frederick, were sent at daylight to reinforce the rcur-guard (composed of 
Capt. Huntly’s division of grenadier sepoys), and stationed on the left as the 
most assailable part. About 12 o’clock, the rear-guard was ordcrcMl to retreat 
on Wargaum, which it reached lute in the evening, having l>eeji constantly en- 
gaged upwards of sixteen hours, during which time nothing but the steadiness 
of the Bombay Europcuii Uegiment (who kept in check the large bodies of the 
Mahratta horse, composed of the flower of the army), saved the column from 
the total destruction which threatened it. The convention of Wargaum fol- 
lowed on the I'lth. Lieut. -(.'oloiiel Cockburn thus writes to Government of 
tlic conduct of the regiment : I was with the line during the whole time, and 
1 consider it my duty to bear public record of tlie services of Major Frederick 
and his brave Europeans, for on the steadiness of the latter depended evei'y 
thing, and their return of casualties will shew how (;oolly tliey must have stood 
their ground, and to wliich I can bear testimony.” During the course of the 
foregoing, the regiment lost, in oflicers killed, 2iid Lieut. Mukon ; wounded, 
Capts. Mackenny, Ilowson, Eaines, Jones, Gordon; Lieifts. Coekhurii, Bul- 
lock, and Bowles; Ensigns J^fartiri and Bosmari. JJeut.- Colonel Cuy, severely 
wounded on the 31st December, died a few days after. Men killed, 1 sergeant, 

1 corporal, 1 drummer, and lo privates ; wounded, 2 sergeants, 3 corporals, 
and .'K) privates; 27 ii)ls.sing, supposed to have been killed in the sevt»ral 
charges, or so dangerously wounded as to render it impossible for them to join. 
The regiment shortly afterwards returned to Bonibay. 

In November, 1779, four companies of the European Regiment, under Licut.- 
Coloiiel Iluiitly, proceeded to Guzerat, to co-operate with General Goddard, 
then at Surat. ' They were present at the taking of Fort Didjhoy, on the 2()tli 
January, and at the assault of Ahrnedabad, on the loth February, on which 
occasion the forlorn hope was led by vSergeant Hugh Fridge, grenadier com- 
pany Bombay European Regiment, and was followed by the grenadiers of the 
sfitne regiment. It was in vain the troops on the ramparts endeavoured to 
oppose their furious on.set. The grenadiers, with their oflicers, distinguished 
themselves in a most remarkable degree, taking a number of standards, and 
their own colour, carried by Ensign Hieme, planted in triumph at the gate- 
way, amidst a number of the enemy. General Goddard particularly noticed to 
the Government the conduct of Ensign Ilicme and Sergeant Fridge ; the for- 
mer was promoted to a lieutenancy, and the latter made an ensign, us a reward 
for their distinguished services on the loth February, from which day their 
commissions were dated. In May (8th), the detachment, under I.ieut.- 
Colonel Hiintly, was ordered to the presidency, from whence, on its arrival on 
the I7th, ft was instantly ordered to Cnlian, then besieged by the Mahrattus, 
whom Colonel Iluntly attacked on the 22nd (his force amounting to 2,000 
only, the enemy's to 20,000), and in this and the following month he drove them 
over the Ghauts. 
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When llie force under General Goddard forced the Bhore Ghaut, on tlic 
night of the 2drd January, 1781, the two grenadier companies of the Bombay 
European Regiment led the column, followed by those of the Madras Euro- 
pean Regiment. The regiment also accompanied the column in their retreat 
from Chowke to Panwell, which occupied thirteen hours, and in which the 
force lost 586 men, including odicers. 

In April, 1782, a detachment of the regiment formed part of the force under 
Major Abingdon, which held the Tellicherry Lines against the Mysore army 
from the 2Jth April till the 8th January, when the small garrison marched out, 
attacked and routed the Mysore army, and after an action of three hours, re- 
mained in possession of their camp, batteries, and trenches, with 52 pieces of 
ordnance, 15 elephants, and 1,500 prisoners ; the enemy’s loss being, killed 
and wounded, 2,000; the British not 50. Loss of the regiment, 1 lieutenant 
(I)rysdale), 1 ensign ( Ross), and 4 rank and file. Towards the close of this 
year, the two grenadier companies, and KM) liglit infantry of the European 
Regiment, the whole made up to ‘100 privates, with 1‘1 drummers, II) corpo- 
rals, 10 sergeants, 13 ensigns, 10 lieutcmaiits, 5 captains, and I major, the 
whole under Lieut. -Colonel Jackson, formed part of a force under Brigadier- 
General Mathews (consisting of her IMajesty’s ^^nd and UK)th, and detachment 
of 08th regiment, 271 artillery, and the 1st, 2nd, .‘Ird, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 15lh 
battalions of sepoys) in his disastrous campaign against the Sultan of Mysore's 
possessions on tiie coast of Malabar and Canara, and sailing from Bombay on 
the 12tb, stormed and took the fort of llajabmandroog, on the 18tb ; was at 
the capture of Ouoro on tbe r»( !i January, 1783, when the storming party was led 
by a grenadier company of the rcgirnoiit, under Incut. Di.sney; at tbe assault 
of Candapoor, when tlio Bombay European Rogiment bad again the Iionour of 
leading; at the reduction of ivrangahire; and at tbe forcing of the Iliissun- 
ghiiry or Bednore GJiauts on the 2istISIarch. This pass was about three miles 
in length, and eight feet broad, strongly rortificd at its entrance and midway by 
a strong fort or barrier, tVoin which to the top were ranges of butteries and 
breast-works. The party for this service was commanded by Major I'ewtrilJ, 
and was composed of the liglit inf.intry of tbe Bombay European Upgiinent and 
400 sepoys (pirt of the I5tli battalion). “ Nothing but tbe .siicce.ss could seryc 
to justify the extreme raslniess of the undertaking.'’ The first barrier was taken 
with little opjiosition ; at tbe second, from tbe prodigious number and strong 
position of the enemy, tbe leading Europeans hesitated, but for a moment; in tbe 
next, with sueli vigour were they attackc<l, tlie enemy were seen Hying in all 
directions, leaving 500 of their killed ami wounded behind. Elusbed by this 
success, they made their way witli the bayonet (iiotwiibstanding the heavy can- 
nonade and the immcn.se number of their opponents, who, .so rapid was the 
approach of their as.sailants, bad no time to stand before they were carried on- 
ward by the momentarily increasing body of fugitives) until they gained tbe top 
of tbe ghaut, wlicn tbeii work Avns completed. The loss of this smiill body was 
fifty killed and wounded. It was defended by about 1(5,000 regulars and irregu- 
lars, and 1(50 pieces of cannon, and was judged capable of being held by 1,000 
Europeans against the largest armx the Syltan of Afysore had every collected, 
300,(100 men. The fall of Bednore followed immediately, and was taken })os- 
scssion of by General Mathews’s force, then consisting only of about 000 Euro- 
peans, detacbmciits of 11. M.’s 98ili, lOOth, ami 102nd, and Hon. Company’s 
Bombay European Regiment, and detachments of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 15th 
battalions of sepoys. Bednore capitulated to the Sultan’s army on honourable 
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terms in the end of April; but Tippoo, pleading an infringement of the treaty, 
marched the whole garrison (of 600 European and 1,500 sepoys), heavily 
chained in irons, lo the prisons of Chittledroog and Seringapatam. The chief 
part of the detachment of the Bombay European Regiment were here taken 
prisoners, but the exact number of men was never known, nor their fate; 
many effected their escape, and many were killed in the attempt to do so. 
Out of the 2,000 who are said to have occupied Tippoo*s prisons at different 
times, as the different batches were most earefuliy separated, it is not surprising’ 
that the fate of many should never be known. Tippoo released a large num- 
ber of his prisoners in INlarch 1784 (as he asserted a//), but as the number so 
returned bore but a small proportion to those lost on the different services on 
both coasts, either a very great number must have been inhumanly butchered, 
or have died from the rigour of their imprisonment. Every inquiry was set on 
foot which might possibly lead to the discovery of the fate of the others, and 
the Hon. Court’s orders were, to spare no exertion or expense in so doing. A 
small party of the regiment was in the garrison of Mangalore when that place 
made so gallant a defence against Tippoo’s main army. 

In March, 178^, Tippoo released all his prisoners; 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 
and GO rank and file were the only remains of the Bombay European Regiment 
that returned to Bombay in October. 

The regiment was, in September, 1788, formed into 2 battalions, each of 2 
grenadier and 6 battalion companies, and 610 men. Colonel Abercromhy, 
commandant of the regiment, Lieut.- Colonel Bowles commanded the 1st, and 
Lieut. -Colonel Frederick the 2nd battalion. Previous to the division, the 
actual strength of the regiment was 1,283 rank and file. 

In January, 1789, 5companie.s of the 1st battalion, including the 2 grenadier 
companies, under Major Dow, were sent from Bombay to Tellicberry, and the 
remaining 3 companies, under Lieut-Colonel Brownrigg, to Surat, and the 
2nd battalion from Tellicberry proceeded to Bombay the following moiitb. 

The 2nd battalion of the. Bombay European Regiment, under C'olonel Fre- 
derick, left Bombay for Dharwar, in November, 1790, and arriving there on 
the 2nd January 1791, immediately took part in the siege of that place ; the 
fort was most gaUautly defended, but (ow ing to tlie fascines in the ditch taking 
fire) unsuccessfully assaulted on the 7th February. Dharwar surrendered on 
the 14th April, previous to w'hich Colonel Frederick died. On the distribution 
of the prize-money, the battalion presented his widow wiili Us. 10,000 out of 
it, ** as a tribute of respect for the memory of their late gallant and beloved 
commander.” The battalion lost in the assault 1 officer and 10 privates, 
wounded 35 rank and file. Returned to Bombay in June. In September, 
1790, tiic head- quarters of the 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment pro- 
ceeded to join the remainder at Tellicberry, and in December, the battalion 
formed part of tlie force assembling in Malabar, under General Abercromby, 
and bore a |)rominent and distinguished part at the storming of 'J’jppoo*s batte- 
ries on the heiglits near Cannanore, on the lltliand 15th (and at the storming 
of tlie fort and heights of Curly by the second brigade, the flank companies of 
the battalion led), at the capture of several small redoubts, and at the surrender 
of the enemy’s army under Meer Mahomed, when 5,000 men laid down their 
arms, and 32 colours, 18 pieces of cannon, and 1 5,000 stand of arms were taken. 
The flank companies were also at the taking of Belliapatam and Mockahiii, 
under Major Dow, Bombay European Regiment. 

The wi)o1e force being assembled near Cannanore, in January, 1791, 2 com- 
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panics of the battalion and n sepoy regiment were detached against the forts of 
Bannagurry and Catcalipoor, both of which were taken. General Abercrom- 
by*8 force marched from Tellicherry to effect a junction with Lord Cornwallis 
before Seringapatam, and having reduced the fort of Periapatain, from thence, 
on the intelligence of Lord Cornwallis’s retreat, fell back on the 24th May, and 
quartered his troops in Malabar, the 1st battalion returning to its old quarters 
fit Tellicherry. 

Ill December, 1791, the campaign again opened by the reduction of Severn - 
droog, and four otlier forts; and in the beginning of January, 1792, the whole 
force, consisting of four European Regiments, viz. H.M. 73rd, 75th, and 77th, 
and the Company's 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment— altogether 
1,872 rank and file, and 7 sepoy battalions -.3, 120 rank and file, and 1.50 artil- 
lery, marched for Seringapatam, where it arrived on the 16th February, in time 
to take part in the siege; in the course of which the 1st battalion Bombay 
European Regiment bore a distinguished part in the action of the 22iid (the 
attack on the grove), being exposed to tlie severe cannonade of the fort, and the 
fire of the army from witliin. For their conduct on this occasion the regiment 
was publicly thanked by the Commander- in- Chief. The whole force returned 
to Malabar the beginning of April, and the 1st battalion went into quarters at 
('annanore on the 9tli. 

In December, 1794, the 1st battalion Bombay Kuropec'in Regiment being re- 
lieve<l by the- 2nd battalion from Bombay, returned to that place. In Septem- 
ber, the latter regiment had detached Capt. Dese, and a grenadier company, 
with 5 companies of sepoys, against the coolies at Cambay. In the course of 
their service there, they took I forts, and lost 7 men killed, and 13 wounded ; 
among the former was (^ipt. Dcsc. 

In September, 179.5, the fiauk companies, and 1st battalion company of the 
2nd battalion, under Capt. Capon, were ordered from Cannanore to join a force 
assembling at Cochin, and in October were relieved by 2 battalion companies 
from the same. Three companies of the 2nd battalion European Regiment, 
under Major Anderson, were ordered into the Coliote Rajah’s country, pro- 
ceeded through it, took all his strongholds, and obliged him to makepeace. 

In July, 1796, the 2 hattulions of the Bombay European Regiment were 
joined, and formed into one regiment of 10 companies, of 1,000 rank and file. 

Ill May, 1797, the Bonilmy European Regiment accompanied a force (con- 
sisting of ILM. 77tli Jiiid .3 sepoy battalions), under Lieut.- Col. Don, which 
took the field against the Pyche Rajah, and his strongholds of Toddicclhini 
and Cotaiighary. During the 25 days in which the troops were engaged on 
this service, they were constantly marching, exce])t the short lime necessary for 
rest and refreslimeiit. In 1798, t?ie regiment proceeded to Tellicherry, where 
it was quartered till December, 1799, at winch time the Bombay European 
Regiment was formed into 12 companies of 1,200 rank and file. 

The Bombay European Regiment accompanied the force under I/ieiitcnaut- 
Geueral James Stuart to Seringapatam, in the beginning of February, 1799, aud 
was in the centre or lOtiropeaii Brigade, commanded by Colonel Dunlop. Lieut. 

McDonald took command of the rogiment on the I6tli April, and remained 
ill it throughout the siege, in the course of which the regiment had frequent 
opportunities of supporting its old character, especially so on the itli May, when 
Sergeant James Graham, of the I Jght or Captaiir Stuart's Company of that 
regiment, led the forlorn hope, and was killed at the moment he planted llie 
colours of Ills country on the hreuch. IFis death deprived him of the lieiite- 
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nant*s commission promised him by the Commander-in- Chief. ’Sergeant Gra- 
liam was closely followed by Capt. Hugh Fridge (with the grenadier company 
of the Bombay European Uegiment\ who himself so nobly earned his com- 
mission at Ahmednbad, on the loth February, 1780. The party under Ser- 
geant Graham consisted of I corporal and I’i privates, all from the light 
company. The regiment lost, between the 10th April and Srd May, killed, 1 
rank and file, and 1 puekaulie ; wounded 9 rank and Hie. In the assault on 
the 4<th May, killed, I sergeant, 6 rank and Hie; wounded, 1 lieutenant, 1 
sergeant, and 15 rank and Hie. The regiment returned to Cannanore in Decem- 
ber, liaving been detained at the siege of Jemanlador, under Col. Montressor. 

The Bombay Hcgiinent, after its return to Seringapntam, continued to be 
employed in the Malabar province until 1803, when it returned to the presi- 
dency; it was subsequently employed in Guzerat, under Colonel Walker, in 
the attack and capture of .several .small furtrcsse.<i, and subduing many preda- 
tory chiefiuins. At Mallia, in 1809, at the storm of which fort the llombay 
Regiment bore a conspicuous part, and at the storm, its loss was proportiou- 
ably severe, including three officers. In 1817, the regiment was engaged in 
the battle of Kirkee, and the subsequent operations in the Dcccan, under 
General Smith. In 1821, the regiment was employed in Arabia, at Zore, in 
the night attack on the lines by the Wahiibec Arabs, on the I2th of Febrnaiy, 
when its loss was particularly severe ; and at the action of Bcniboo-ali, on the 
2nd INIareli. In 1823, a detachment, under Lieut. Bell, was employed as ma- 
rines, on board the frigate IluatbujSy throughout the Burmese war. In 1821-, 
the 1st Bombay European Uegiment was employed witli a force under Colonel 
Deacon, in the Southern Mabrntta country, in the attack and capture of the 
town! and fortress of Kittoor, in December. 

A detachment, consisting of SCO rank and file, under the command of Capt. 
Strong, embarked, in September, 1838, to reinforce the detachment under 
Lieut. -Colonel Shinef, at Karrack, in the Pcr.sian Gulf; also, during the same 
month, a party, under Lieut. Evans, embarked on the Comj)aiiy’s sloop of war 
Coote, as an escort to Capt. Haines, Indian Xavy, proceeding on a political 
mission to Aden, a fortress of considerable strength on the shores of Southern 
Arabia. The remainder of the regiment, witJi the 21tli N. I., and 2 companies 
of artillery, the whole commanded by Major Bailie, with II.^M.S. CVwizcr and 
Volage, sailed for that place on the 30th of December the same year, and on 
the 19ih of January, I8o9, was present at its storm and capture. The regiment 
led the right division, and carried the palace of the sultan, capturing liis co- 
lours, which subsequently were presented to her Majesty (iueeii Victoria, as 
“ a token of the undeviating loyalty of the oldest regiment in the ('ompaiiy's 
service to her Royal Person.” The regiment participated in repulsing several 
night attacks made by the Abdiillee, Fouthelec, Ourigee, and other tribes of 
Arabs, on the outposts on the Isthmus, during this and the followiftg year. 

The regiment returned to Bombay, by detachments, during the months of 
NovemVier and December, 1841, and on being joined by the Karrack detach- 
ment, in February, 1812, proceeded to Poonah in tlie month of April follow- 
ing, where it is now stationed. 

Stratforu Powei.i,, Lieut.-Col., Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
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CillTICAL NOTICES. 

Fucta and Fictions, illuslralioe of Oriental Character. I3y Mu^. Posta*n.s. 

Three Vols. Loudon, 1814. Win. II. Allen and Co. 

Wiur.st statesmen, philanthropists, and didactic writers arc cssiiying, in 
various ways, to make India known to Englishmen, a few individuals have 
pursued a surer route than either to the sympathy of their countrymen, by en- 
deavouring to “ popularize Indian subjects.” Tlie late Miss Emma Roberts 
was one of the first, and hitherto the most successful, writer in this depart- 
ment of our literature, for she gave a decided impulse to public curiosity in the 
direction of India by the interest and fidelity of her sketches of that country, 
and its European, native, and mixed society. INIrs. Postans, without being an 
imitator, for her draughts arc original, and taken in a different part of India, under 
greater advantages than Miss Roberts possessed, has chosen the same depart- 
ment of writing, for which few have tlic talents and still fewer the means and 
op])ortunities. The readers of this lady's papers, whilst they are amused by a 
narrative of adventures, or a description of scenes and objects, are insensibly 
imbibing a thorough acquaintance with Eastern manners, whilst they lose that 
repugnance to Indian topics which has seriously impeded the work of ameliora- 
tion in that country. Such labourers as these, therefore, arc in a double sense 
public benefactors ; and it is with no small pride that, upon tins ground espe- 
cially, we number Miss Roberts and Mrs. Postans in the number of our collar 
borateurs. 

Idiomatic Sentences in the English, Hindostanee, Goozratee, and Persian Lan^ 
(jutiijcs. In Six Parts. 13y Dossabiiaee Sokabjke, Moonshce. Rombay, 
181S. 

This is the work of a native moonshec of Rombay, who has been engaged Ibr 
forty years as a teacher of the llindostanec, Goozratee, and Persian languages, 
in the course of whicli he was enabled to notice those phrases and idioms 
which Europeans find most difiiciilt to apprehend, and which native teachers 
arc so iiiuch at a lo.ss to explain. This work contains 1,'^00 or 1,300 sentences 
and phrases, classed into “Introductory,” “Military," “Judicial,” “ Mercan- 
tile," “ Medical,” and “ .Miscellaneous,” in English, llindostanec, Goozratee, 
and Persian, in their ])cculiar characters, arranged in ]>arBllcl columns. The 
whole is very clearly and distinctly lithographed, and there is the very high tes- 
timony of iVIajor General Vans Kennedy, the Oriental Translator to the Go- 
vernment, to the “ perfect fidelity and accuracy " of the translations. We con- 
cur with this gentleman in thinking that the work will “ greatly facilitate the 
study of these languages.” 

The Calcutta Review, No. 1, May, 18-11. Calcutta. 

Tins is the first number of a work to which, ns well on account of its object, 
that of furnishing “ truthful expositions of some of the principal questions 
aileeting the interests of the people of Rritish India,” as of the ability which it 
displays, we heartily wish success. The first article, entitled “ Tlic English 
in India,” is nominally a review of several works upon this subject, hut essen- 
tially a remarkably well-executed portraiture of Anglo-Indian society. 
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Map of India and China, Bunnah, Siam, Malay Peninsula, and the Empire of 
Assam, compiled from the latest Surveys, I^oiidoii) 1814. Win. H. Allen 
and Co. 

This is another of the magniticent maps of Asiatic countries which have 
been recently brought out by our enterprising jnihlishers, who seem to have 
s])urcd no cost in tlicse useful undertakings. This map is of large dimensions, 
comprehending lieloocliistan on the West, China and the Kastern Sea on the 
Kust, and the countries north of the equator on the soutli. All the latest 
surveys are included. 

Guide to German Conversation and Letter- Wriliny : containmj a Series of Ger- 
man Phrases and JJialoyues, ^ c., irith a l^ranslation in French ^ and a nume- 
rous Selevlton of German Letters ; List of German Titles, Kdited hy W. 
Klaufii-Klattow^ki. T.oiidon, 1844. Simpkiu and Co. 

This is a work well adapted to familiarize tlie student witli the best style of 
German conversation and correspondence. 

The Jasper Clouded, and the Bainhoir round the Throne, A Sermon hy the 
Hev. Kobeht Auis WiLi.MOTT. Londoii, IHH. Nickisson. 

An ingenious and eloquent exposition of tlie remarkable ])assHge in the 
Apocalypse, ch. iv. v. 3. 


<rtbil and milttari) 

(/'Vow the Indian ) 

ARRIVALS REPORTKD IN ENGLAND, 
civil.. 

Benyal Estab, — Mr. Thomas D, Lushington. 

Mr. Frankly]] Lushingto]i. 

Bombay Estab. — Mr. Edward Siiart. 

MILITARY. 

Bettgal Estab. ^hrev. maj. 'J'hoinas Wilkinson, bth It. cav. retired. 
Capt. Thomas Moore, Hth It. cuv. 

Capt. Henry J. .^1‘Genge, 7th N.L 
Brev. capt. Charles G. Landon, Hth N.L 
Lieut, col. Matthew C. Paul, 9th N.L 
Lieut. Charles A. Ntcolson, !^oth N.L 
Brev. maj. William Payne, 30th N.L 
Col. Thomas Monteath, 3.Jth N.L 
Ens. Robert A. Nupper, .55th N.L 
Lieut. Francis Shirreflf, both N.L 
Capt. John R. Oldfield, engineers. 

Lieut. Norman C. Macleod, do. 

Surg. Alexander Halliduy, retired. 

Assist, surg. Henry Nugent. 

Madras Estab. — Lieut. Frederick T. Russell, 2nd It. cav. 

Surg. Quintin Jamieson, 4th It. cav. 

Vet. surg. Charles Jackson, 8th It. cuv. 

Brev. capt. Gage H. S. Yates, 8th N.L 
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Kaat-lndia Cieil and M'dila rtf Scrnw, 

Maj. Pctci* 8tciiison, 18tli N.I. 

Assist, surg. James limes, 22nd N I. 

Lieut. Henry W. Itawliiis, 30th N.I. 
rapt. G. A. Tullofh, 33rd N.I. 

Kns. George S. Pechell, iTtli N.J. 

Lieut Theodore II. Diiry, 49th N.I, 

Maj. Archibald J. Ilyslop, artillery. 

Cnpt. William (). Pellowe, invalids. 

Sup. sing. John Wliitc. 

Ihmibai/Estiib.^hrcw maj. Charles JL Dclamaine, 3rd It. eav. 
Surg. Robert R. Owen, ditto. 

Lieut, ('barles P. Christie, 2nd Eur. rcg. 

Lieut. Henry S. Willoughby, ditto. 

Lieut, ('buries Halkett, 9lh N.I. 

Lieut, col. Robert Sutherland, 1 1 th N. 1., retired. 
Capt. Arnold IL O. Matthews, loth N L 
Ens. Henry Fenwick, 19th N.I. 

Lieut. (George R. Douglas, artillery. 

Assi.st. surg. Henry D. Glasse. 

Assist, surg. 'William Pitcairn. 

.Assist, surg. R. W. Rarringtoii. 


MARIKK. 

IhnyulEstfib.— Mr. J. M. Seppings. 

BombayEstah. — Mr. Thomas Tanner, purser, I.N. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DULY IN INDIA. 


civil.. 

Bemjal Mr. Samuel S. Rrowii. 

Mr. Hugh Rose. 

Mr. Francis Lowth, overland mail steamer, on 3rd Aug. 
Madras Eslab.^Mw William Dowdeswell, by the Aug. mail steamer. 

Mr. Thomas W. Goodwyii, in Aug. next. 
i\Ir. Richard J. Sullivan. 

:viir.rrAuv. 

Benyal Eslab.^JAvut, <*ol. Robert Hawkes, Jstreg. It. cav., overland, Oct. 
Capt. Edward S. S. AVariiig, (itlircg, It. cav., do. 

Cornet Daniel Christie, 7th reg. It. cav. 

('apt Markham Kictoe, Oth N.I. 

IJeut. Francis E. Voyle, .39th N.I. 

Capt. James C. G. Stuart, 42nd N.I. 

Capt. Henry H. S:iy, Lith N.I., in Sept. 

Lt. (Job John (irnhum, o4th N.L,in Aug. 

Capt. Arthur Knyvett, 6kh N. I., overland. 

Ensign Robert M. Nott, Okh N.I., via Cape of Good Mope. 
Capt. George Ranker, (>9tli N.I., overland, 1st Sept. 

Surgeon John Rnnsford. 

.Assist, surg. Robert W. AVrightsoii. 

Bombay Estab.-^Mnior Jo]m 1>. Ciimraiiig, 1st. cur. reg. left wing. 

Lieut. Augustus Austen, 8lli N.I. 

Capt. Adam A. Drummond, 11th N.I. 

('apt. Thomas Postans, I5th N.I., in Oct. 

Lieut. Robert M. Hammond, 20th N. I. 

(Japt. William G. Hebbert, engineers, ovcrliind, Sept, or Oct. 
2nd Lieut. James II. Burke, engineers. 

Sub-conductor Edward Keily. 



Kuat^J ndia Cicil anil Military /Services, 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bangui Estah, — jVIr. Aloxundor lleicl, three monllKs. 

Mr. CliMi'Ies Giihhins, six moitths. 

IMr. Michael 1\ Edgeworth, six niuiitiis. 

Madras Estab,^^l\\ Thomas H. Davidson, six months. 

MlLITAttY. 

Madra» Estab.^JAcai. C-luiiios W. Gordon, 7th It. cav. tJiree inonihs. 

Lietit. Fred. II. Cliitty, 40th N. I., six montlis. 

Ca]>t. James S. Long, i>Sth N.I., six months. 

MAUINE. 

BomhayEstah, — Com. Thomas G. Carless, I,N., six months. 

Afem.— The permission granted to IJeiit. Raymond T. Snow, ^kh Madras 
N. 1., to return to his duty, has heeii cancelled at his request, on account of ill 
health. 

ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

Cl\ IL. 

Madras Estab, — Mr. Franklyu Lushington, from date of quitting the pres. 
PERMITTED TO RETIRE FR03I THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab, — Vet. surg. William liarrett. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

The uiideruieiitioned students, who quitted (he East- India (.'ollege at the 
close of the term, have been a])pointed meiiihcrs of the civil service for the 
presidencies specified, and with the rank expressed in the certificates whicli 
they have respectively received from the principal of the institution, viz. — 

Bengal Es(ab,^Mr. George Forbes M‘Leod, 

Air. William Robert Best. 

Air. Robert Harris Grcathed. 

Mr. Charles Robert Lindsay. 

Air. Edward Arthur Clifton. 

Mr. Robert John Richardson. 

Mr. Charles Forbes Cariiac. 

Air. Robert Alexander. 

Air. Campbell Sinioiid. 

Madras Estab.^Mr, Clarence Armstrong Roberts 
Air. Arthur Pemberton Hodgson. 

Air. Edward Pultciiey Stanley Hooper. 

Mr. Robert Staunton Ellis. 

Air. Edward Bromley Foord. 

BotnbagE8tab,’-''Mr, Francis Lloyd. 

Mr. John AlcDonell Robertson. 


MILITARY. 

Of the thirty geriflenicn cadet.s who pas.sed their public examination on the 
7th JiiiiC, six have been appoimed fur the engineer sei vice, to whom her Majesty 
lias been pleased to grant temporary commissions, and local rank us ensign in 
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Il.M.’s army wliile doing duty nt the estalilishinent for field instruction at 
('Inthnm, viz.— 

Mr. 'riiomas (icorge Clover. 

Mr. Henry Hyde. 

Mr. Uiilph Young. 

IMr. James (Jeorge Fi'e. 

Mr. George Hntrliinsoii. 

Mr. George Vivian Winscom. 

The remaining cadets who |)as.sed on that day have been appointed, twelve 
to the artillery, and twelve to the infantry, and have been stationed in tlie fol- 
lowing order, viz. — 

JJfjif/al Artil- — ^fr. William Stewart. 

Mr. Kdmund Sharpe. 

Mr. (ieorge Uodiiey Hrown. 

^Fr. William Ilohert Fitzgerald. 

IVfr. I'dward Harrison. 
iMr. William Miller. 

^Ir. W'illiarn rrcderick Cox. 

3Ir. George Alexander Renn}'. 

]Mr. Harry Vitire Timhrcll. 

Mr. Thomas Haydon. 

Mr. Joseph Curiicross Giiditli. 

Bomhaj/ Artit.— Mr. George Gleig Trown. 

Btmful Infun. — Mr, Edward T.eeds. 

Mr. liidiard Edward Gore Smith. 

Mr. Klliott Hyndman. 

Mr. John Graydon. 

Mr. Uaw'lin James JMallock. 

Mr. Hiehard Thompson. 

^Ir. Frederick John Salmon Bngshaw'. 

Mr. Thomas Woollams Holland. 
iNFr. George Uicketts Hoberts. 

Mr. ('harics Cooper Johnson. 

Afadraa Tnfan, — Mr. Weston Barwise, 

Bomhmj Tnfun. — IVIr. AVilliain Widdicombe* 


Gcnllcmnn Cadet M’illiam Tallan has also been npp. to the Bengal Infantry. 


Liciit. Gerald A. F. llervcy, ;Frd Bengal N.T.. has been app. an orderly officer 
nt the mil. seminnry, from the 1st Aiig. next, on the vacancy occasioned by Lieet. 
Gunthorpe’s resignation of that office. 

Mr. Trevor (’otton Bird, now' abroad, has been app. a cadet of inf. for Madrrs. 
Mr. James Allen, now' abroad, lias been ajij). assist, surg. for Bengal. 


FCCtFSIASTICAI.. 

The Rev. Clmrles Gray, of Brazenosc College, Oxford, las been app. 
an as'^ist. ehaplain on the Bombay estoli. 

MARIKF. 

Mr. .Tames Arnold Heathcoto, now' abroad, to be n volunteer for the Indian 
navy. 
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F.AST-XNDIA COM.EGF, IIAILF-YBIIRY. 

On the 28th June, being the day appointed for closing the term, a deputa* 
tion from the Court of Directors of theEast-India Company made their visita- 
tion, for the purpose of distributing the usual medals and prizes to those 
students who had been successful competitors in the various branches of 
Oriental, classical, and European literature. 

The list of prizes having been read, Mr. Foster read his prize essay on “ The 
Characteristic Differences of Asiatic and European Institutions, and the causes 
by which they were principally determined.” The essay was graceful, elo- 
quent, and philosophic, and at its conclnsion the author >vas warmly applauded. 
Mr. M*Leod read a translation, in Persian, of .Vddisorrs antithetical essay on 
“ Cheerfulness and Mirth,” giving the several paragraphs in English and Per- 
sian alternately. The translation was much applauded, and we understand that 
General Avitabile, late in the service of Uunjeet Singh, who has just returned 
from tlie East, highly praised Mr. McLeod for the purity of his pronunciation. 

The following distribution was then made by the Chairman of medals, prizes, 
and other honourable distinctions to the students leaving College : — 

Mr. Roberts, highly distinguished, with medal in classics, medal in mathe- 
matics, medal In law, and prize for general prohcleney at the Easter Examina- 
tion. Mr. M'Lcod, highly distinguished, witli me<hi) in Persian, and prize in 
Hindustani. Mr. Hodgson, highly distinguished, with prize in Sanscrit, and 
prize in Teloogoo. Mr, Elli.s, highly distinguished, with medal in political 
economy. Messrs. W. H. Best, Alexander, IJoyd, Greathod, Lindsay, Clif- 
ton, and Hooper, highly distinguished. Messrs, Uicharilson. Robertson, 
Foord, and Carnac, passed with great credit. 

Prizes and other hnnoornhh distinctions of Students remaining in CoUene, 

June, 1811. 

Third Terwi.— Mr. Collett, highly distinguislu^I, with j)rize in mathematics, 
prize in political ccoiioiiiy, prize in law, piizc in Sanscrit, prize in I'eloogoo, 
and prize for general prodcieiicy at the Easter E.xamiiiation. JVfr. Glover, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Persian, and prize in Hindustani. Mr. 
Belli, highly distinguished, with prize in e]a.ssics. .Messrs. Camphell, Hey- 
wood, Grant, Master, Ballard, Hudlestoiie, ami CunlltTe, highly distinguished. 

Second Term. — Mr. Tucker, highly distinguished, with prize in political 
economy, prize in law, and prize in San.scrit, Mr. Ainslie, highly distin- 
guished, with prize in mathematics, and prize in Persian. .Mr. Harrison, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Teloogoo. Mr. Rogers, highly distinguished, 
with prize for general proficiency at the Easter Examination. Mr. Foster, 
highly distinguished, with prize essay. Mr. Denison, highly distinguished, with 
prize in classics. Messrs. Hammond, J. B. Best, Davies, Nesbitt, and Cock- 
burn, higlily distinguished. Messrs. Russell, Bngsliaw, 1.. Reid, Hender- 
son, and Phillips, passed with great credit. 

First Mr. H. S. Reid, highly distinguished, with prize in classics, and 

prize for general proficiency at the Easter Examination. Mr. P. S. Melvill, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Sanscrit. Mr. Siiuson, highly distinguished, 
with prize in mathematics. Mr. Pepper, higlily distinguished, Messrs. In- 
verarity, Jackson, and ]\fayne, passed with great credit. 
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ColUge Eifamination, 

Bank of Students leaving Colleget June^ 1844. 

Bkngal. First Class. — ]. Hr. McLeod. 2. Mr. Best. 3. Mr. Greathcd. 
4. Mr. Lindsay. 5. Mr. Clifton. Second Class,^6. Mr. Riciiardson. 7. Mr. 
Cnmac. 8. Mr. Alexander. Third Class. — 9. Mr. Limond. 

Madras. Pint — 1. Mr. Roberts. 2. Mr, Hodgson. 3. Mr. 
Hooper. 4. Mr. Ellis. Second Class.— 5. Mr. Foord. 

Bombay. First Class, — 1. Mr. Lloyd Second Class. — 2. Mr. Robertson. 

The distribution of prizes having been concluded, the Chairman addressed 
the assembled students as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen Students ; 1 have had much pleasure in distributing the several 
medals and prizes which have been awarded to those of you who have highly 
distinguished yourselves during the last term, and it has afforded the 
Deputy- Chairman, my other hon. colleagues, and myself, satisfaction to 
learn that, with reference to your general conduct, it has been, with the few 
exceptions of tliose who have left College, such as to deserve our approbation. 
I need not tell you, however, that we deeply lament that so many students 
have failed in passing the necessary examinations for keeping their term. It 
must be a source of bitter disappointment to their friends, and, I hope, of regret 
to themselves ; and I trust that, on their return to College, they will see the 
necessity of vigorous exertion to redeem their lost time. 

*■ Gentlemen: I trust it is unnecessary to detain you at any length, whilst en- 
treating you to persevere, with increasing and continued energy, in the prose- 
cution of your studies. The value and importance of a good education and 
high attaiiiments to gentlemen who are destined for the civil service of India, 
must be so evident, even to the least reflecting of yon, that it may appear super- 
fluous ill me to enlarge upon the topic. You have only to cast your eye over 
the map of the habitable globe to be struck with the vast extent and importance 
of our empire in the East, and you have only to reflect for a moment that the 
inhubitaiifs of that empire, whose happiness is involved in our administration, 
exceed in number one hundred millions of human beings. These simple facts 
are suflicient to impress on the mind of every reflecting man, a deep sense of 
the responsibility incurred by those who enter into the service of the civil ad- 
ministration of that country. 

“ Gentlemen : need I tell you that much of the happiness and welfare of 
these people will depend upon the principles you may imbibe, and the qualifi- 
cations you attain, during your residence at this College ? At an early peiiod of 
your career, you maybe called upon to perform very grave and responsible du- 
ties, involving the protection, the comfort, property, ami even the li\es of your 
fcllow-subjccis. 'rhe eflScieiit performance of these duties will, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the talents ami attaiiiments you carry with you from this 
College, ifyouliq^ve neglected yourpre.scnt opportunities, the inevitable result 
will be discredit to yourselves and injury to those dependant on or subordinate 
to you. On the other hand, if, through your attention and diligence, you carry 
with you into your public duty a highly cultivated and enlarged mind, and, 
above all, high and honourable principles, you will not only establish for your- 
selves u creditable repuialioii, but, what is of more importance, you will con- 
fer important and lasting benefits on the ^leople at large. In no situation or 
sphere of life in your native country could you be placed in a position wlicre 
you could have so much power of doing good. Tlierc is something in the very 
nature of llie duties which a civilian is called upon to perform in India, wliicn 
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is calculated to call forth the best exertions and the most generous sympathies. 
Every day and every hour you will have the opportunity of conferring some be- 
nefit on, and promoting the happiness of, others ; and wliat enjoyment, may I 
ask, is so pure and unalloyed, or what pleasure can he more gratifying to a 
rightly-constituted mind? How desirous, therefore, ought you all to be to qua- 
lify yourselves in an eminent degree for such high and responsible duties ! How 
earnest ought you to be in your endeavours to acquire tlie invaluable knowledge 
which the learned professors in this college are so eminently qualified to im- 
part to you? I might advert to many arguments as strong motives for exer- 
tion, among others, that of your own personal iiit?rests, which are wholly and 
absolutely involved in the issue— -your future success in life, your ultimate re- 
turn to your native country with honour and independence, the happiness and 
gratification of your parents and friends, your own eharacteis as gentlemen and 
public servants~all these, and much more, are at stake, and is it not extraor- 
dinary that there should be found any young men so blind as to treat these feel- 
ings with indifference? Gentlemen, 1 cannot envy the youth who can either 
deliberately or carelessly sacrifice, at the shrine of pleasure and idleness, their 
own duty, their proper feelings of pride and honour, and the happiness and com- 
fort of their parents and friends. The time will come, believe me, when sucli 
cofidiiot will result in bitterness of spirit and deep sorrow and regret. Jhit, 
gentlemen, to limit your exertion or ambition to these personal objects is, in- 
deed, to take a very narrow and contracted view of your duty. You ought to 
remember that you are intrusted with talents and opportunities of benefiting 
and ameliorating the condition of thousands of your fellow-suirjects. You will 
remember that in India you have not only to watch over your own reputation, 
but also over that of your country. Every one of you may be said to have 
your country’s honour in his keeping; the natives have no other means of 
judging of England and of English people, but by the sons of England who are 
sent to represent us. We may talk, in our Houses of Parliament and in onr 
Courts at the India House, of our desire to promote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the natives, but if onr countrymen who proceed to India, and, above all, 
if our civilians, wtio arc sent out there as the fittest instruments to carry our 
objects into execution, fail in the performance of their duties, our professions 
and instructions, however publicly proclaimed, will appear but as idle declama- 
tion, meant to delude. I am happy to say, gentlemen, that hitherto our Indian 
civil service has stood high in the estimation of onr country and of the civilized 
world. It has produced many eminent statesmen, and many good and worthy 
men, whose names are venerated most where their services were most known ; 
and I feel assured that eminent examples in the service will never be wanting 
for your imitation. On the present occasion, we arc honoured with the com- 
p»ny of several distinguished members of the service, who, like yourselves, com- 
menced their career at this College, and who have finished it with honour to 
themselves, and with advantage to the service, and who, I feel assured, would 
bear testimony to the value and importance of your availing yourselves of its 
advantages ; and who, 1 think, will agree with me, when I assure you, that 
your career here will be an index to your future career in India. There may be 
exceptions to tliis general rule, but, believe me, they are but exceptions ; and 
I venture to predict that those gentlemen, who have had the honour and dis- 
tinctiun of gaining prizes this day, will reap more substantial rewards hereafter, 
in the public service. I am dware that you cannot all be foremost in the race, 
but you haVb all the power of applying to your studies with industry and regu- 
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larity, and permit me to assure you that, if you will hut accustom your-elves 
steadily to regular hours for your readings, and never allow pleasure to Invak in 
upon the hours that ought to be devoted to study, you will sjieedily overcome 
all difficulties, and experience acertain reward in your future comfort and success. 
“ To you, gentleincii, who have now finished your studies at this College, 
and will shortly proceed to your several destinations, 1 would earnestly recom- 
mend you to continue to cultivate carefully what you have acquired. You are 
aw^are that you have another ordeal to go through in India, previously to your 
being employed in the public service. You will have to qualify yourselves in two 
of the native languages before you are appointed to any charge or situation, and 
should you fail in accomplishing this within the specified time^ your appoint- 
ment will be forfeited, and your prospects utterly extinguished. It is most 
important, therefore, that you should not only cherish and retain what you 
have learnt, but that you should endeavour to add to your acquirements by 
study on your voyage. On your arrival in India, you must be gu.irdcdand cir- 
cumspect in your proceedings, particularly with reference to your expenses. 
You must beware of incurring pecuniary obligations ; under the existing regu- 
lations, such embarrassment will preclude your employment in any responsible 
office, and the result cannot fail to be utterly ruinous to your character and 
prospects. The Government allowance is sufficient for all your necessary 
wants ; the indulgence in extravagant and expensive habits — the mismanage- 
ment of your own affairs will only mark you out as those who cannot safely be 
trusted with the conduct and management of the affairs of others. In your 
treatment of the natives, I would beg you to be conciliatory and kind. Uc- 
spect their prejudices. I3e patient and considerate in listening to their com- 
plaints. Never forget that the great object of your life in India ought to be the 
benefit of its inhabitants. Never let this thought be absent from your minds; 
above all, remember that all good service must bo founded on good, moral, and 
religious principles. If the foundation be rotten, the supersiructiire must be 
liable to fall. Uemember, also, that we have all to answer for the manner in 
which we have exercised our authority, at a higher tribunal, where the poor 
Hindoo, altliough now perhaps despised, shall be a fnitlilul witness, either to 
our lionour and reward, or to our shame and disgnice. 

** Gentlemen: I beg to assure you, that the Court of Directors take an anx- 
ious and uffeclionate interest in your happiness. Tliroiigh me they are desi- 
rous of cominunicuting the expression of their earnest desire fur the promoiiun 
of the best interests of this College. In particular, they offer their sincere 
acknowledgments to the Kcv. Principal, Dean, and Professors, for their valu- 
able services ; and in the name of the Court, I now bid you cordially farewell.'* 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, the lOtb of September. 

The students must return to the College on Friday, the 13th of September, 
at the very latest, on pain of forfeiting the Term. 

The half-yearly exatnination of the candidates for admission into the Kast- 
IiuUii College, next Term, was held at the East- India House on the 2jtfi,2<5th, 
and 27th of July, when the following candidates were reported duly qualified : — 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Cameron, Chase* Fergusson, Miickillop, ISlariin, Oli- 
phant, Probyn, Uicketts, Kyan, Scott, Temple, Theobald, Wedderbiini. 

Tiios. Dale, M.A. 
lloiiT. Edex, M. a. 

Stone, IM.A. 

Examiners, 
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Sir Henry Hardinge, his son, and Major 'Wood, aide-de-camp, reached Alex- 
andria, in H.M. steamer Geyser^ on the evening of the 22iid June, and landed 
the following morning, under a salute of nineteen guns. On the 24th, his Ex- 
cellency had a long audience of Meheinet AH, and afterwards dined with the 
viceroy. Sir Henry left Alexandria on the 25th for Cairo, where he remained, 
occupying the palace of Ibrahim Pasha, till the evening of the 28th, when he 
left tor Suez, crossed the desert in twelve hours, and on the morning of the 
29th, embarked on board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer //m- 
dostan for Calcutta. 

The gallant Sir Robert Sale, Lady Sale, Mrs. Sturt, and child, landed at 
Lyme Regis, on the 22nd July, from the ship True Briton. As soon as their 
presence became known, the church bells rang a merry peal, and the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, as well us the inhabitants of the town, vied 
with each other in offering their congratulations. 

The first part of the overland mail from Calcutta the 10th and Bombay the 
20th May, reached I.ondon via Marseilles on the 4th July, but a large propor- 
tion of the correspondence, which should have come forward by the same con- 
veyance, was transmitted via Southampton, and consequently did not arrive 
till the morning of the 10th July. It appears that the Pott Ollice agent at 
Malta refused to forward any of the boxes marked via ^Marseilles, which were 
brought to Suez by the Hindostan from Calcutta, otherwise than via Soutliamp- 
ton, alleging that his instructions were not to lorwaid via Marseilles any boxes 
except those from Bombay. 

The authorities at the General Post-Office have intimated that ‘niany of 
the letters’* by the last mail from India “>vere torn open, and others had the 
addresses mutilated, in consequence of heat having melted the wax with which 
they were sealed.” 

Two full length portraits of her Majesty have been for^varded in the 
42, to Hong- Kong. They are presents to the Emperor of China, 

The President of the Board of Control has declined most positively to re- 
commend any re-consideratioii of the case of the Uajaii of Saltara. 

Sir J. W. Awdry, formerly Chief Justice at Bombay, received the honorary 
degree of LL. D. at the last Oxford cominemorution. 

The Queen has approved of Mr. Thomas W\ Waldron as consul at Hong- 
Kong for the United States of America. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper lately published, that a sum of £80,000 
is required to defray the charge of the British settlement at Hoiig-Kong, and 
of the consular establishments at the five ports in China open to British trade. 

The Queen has been pleased to permit Brev. Col. Wymer, C.B., 38th regt. 
Bengal Native Infantry, to accept and bear the insignia of the third class of the 
Order of the Dooranee Empire. 

Letters from Constantinople state that a despatch had been received from 
Col. Shiel, dated Teheran, 8th June, which places the fate of Col. Stoddart 
and Capt. Conolly beyond all doubt. The unfortunate captives were publicly 
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executed in June or July, JB42. Dr. Wolff had been courteously treated by 
the Khan, and was to leave Bokhara on the 10th June. [See p. 404.] 

A pension of ^500 a year has been granted to Dame Florentia Sale, the wife 
of the Jicro of Jcllalabad. 

Letters from IVIunich state tiiat the German expedition to China has turned 
out most favourably, all the articlcs*of German manufacture, the woollens parti- 
cularly, having found a ready market at Canton. 

Accounts from Trieste speak equally favourably of the speculation in Aus- 
trian nml German goods from that ]>ort to the East Indies, though they reached 
Bombay rather too late for the trading season 

A most necessary augmentation of the Kast-India ('ornpany’s artillery ser- 
vice lias been determined upon, to the extent of four additional battalions, of 
wJiich two are to be assigned to Bengal, and one each to Madras and Bombay. 
The promotion consequent upon this increase will be as follows, viz.— 4 lieiU. 
cols, to be cols., 8 majors to be lieut. cols., ]2capts. to be majors, .32 first- 
lieiits. to be capts , and 72 secoiid-lieiits. to be first- iicuts. ; and 02 second- 
lieiits. will be required, whicli are to be supplied by direct appointments from 
this eountiy. 

II. M. ship ('ItUderSf 10, Commander Wellesley, arrived from China at Ports- 
mouth, on the 3rd July, with treasure. 

It is reported that the Court of Directors have determined to permit the re- 
introduction of corporal punishment into the native army of India. 

Major- Gen. C. Pagan is said to have been invited by Sir M. Hanlinge to 
return to India, there to re assume the office of adjutant-general of the Bengal 
army, the arduous duties of which ho discharged some years since with so much 
advantage to the public service. 

Consuls have been appointed at Manilla for the purpose of certifying the free 
growth of sugar, to he imported into this country under the reduceil duty 
of .31.S-. per ewt, hut the Dutch government refused to sanction similar ap- 
pointments in Java, such being contrary to the system of their colonial policy. 
This was a very serioirs ohstarle, for it had been intimated by the Board of Trade 
“ that a certificate of free growth, signed by the officer of a foreign government, 
would lint lie considered siiHieient to answer the requirements of the 5th sec- 
tion of the New Customs Duties .Act. The matter iias been accommodated, 
and .Air. Bonbote, at Batavia, Mr. McNeil, at Sumarang, and IMr. Frazer, at 
Sourab:iyu, have been authorized to grant certificates. 

3'hc East- India C'onqiariy have annoiiiiccd that their rate of exchange on 
Bengal and ^ladras is fixed for the present at lx. lOd. and upon Bombay at 
Is. lOB/. per Company’s rupee. 

'i'he amount of bills drawn by the Kast-India Company in the month ending 
6rh July, 1841 Bengal, X'lS.A,(j4l. 12.v. W.; Madras, .£23,570. J8x. 9d.; 
Bombay, £2.042. 10.v. lid. 

IMr. J. E. Storks, of Hull, ba.s obtained the assistant-.surgency in the East- 
ludiu Company’s service, so liberally presented to the council of University 
College, London, by Air. Alartin Tucker Smith, one of the Court of Directors, 
as a prize for scientific attainments, to competed for by students of the faculty 
of medicine. 

Mr. May, inspector, and two serjeauts, of the K, division of nictropolitaii 
police, are to proceed immediately to China, for the purpose of organizing a 
police force at Hong-Kong. It is to be composed of men taken from tl:e mi- 
litary and marines on the station, who, in case of misconduct, are to be sent to 
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the ranks of any corps that may be serving ut the time in China. Mr. May is 
to have a salary of ^£"500 per annum, and the two serjeunts of .£260 each. 

The home accounts of the Kast- India Company, from 1st ]\Iay, 1813, to 30th 
April, 184ji‘, have been presented to Parliament. In the list of receipts there 
is a sum of .€841,961 from her Majesty's Government on account of the expe- 
dition to China, and in the disbursements one of .£12,000, the jiortioii paid by 
the Company towards the expenses of the mission in l*eisiu. In tlie several 
establishments of tlie Company in this country, 422 persons are employed, at 
an expense of XI ll‘,941<, inclmiiiig a standing counsel ut £600 u year. In the 
list of pensions, there are several to the relatives of ofliccrs killed during the 
AUglian war. 

Capt. Blackwood, of H.M.S. Fly^ lias comincneed the erection of a heacon 
on llainc Island, in Torres Straits. It is to be a circular stone tower, 60 feet 
in height, 26 feet in diameter ut the base, and 16 feet at the top, to be painted 
in black and white bands, each band to be onc>tliird of the hciglit of the build- 
ing. Capt. Blackwood says that, when this beacon is completed, and the track 
surveyed to Cape York, he has no hesitation in saying that Torres Straits may 
be as safely passed through as any other strait in the world, and the passage 
may be made in three days, taking the precaution of anchoring each night 
whilst inside the reefs. 

By direction of the Lords of the Treasury, the Commissioners of Customs 
liave notified that the produce of Mysore is henceforth legally admissible into 
this country} and to be considered as the produce of Madras. 

The Portuguese have decreed that the trade in those plants known as Orcliilla 
shall, in all their African provinces, be exclusively reserved to the government, 
hut that two thirds of the net proceeds shall be ajiplied to the public service of 
those colonics. 

The Prince dc Joinvillc has presented Capt. Hall, II. N., who served with 
so much distinction in China, with a most valuable case of pistols, in acknow- 
ledgment of the high grutiheation he e.xpcrienced from the perusal of iiis book, 
the “ Vovages of the Nemesis.'' 

Capt. Sir II. M. Blackwood, Bart., has sailed for China in the Foi\ 42, 
where he is to hoist a blue pennant, as commodore of the second class, and re- 
lieve Commodore Chads, as second in command to Rear- Admiral Sir T. J. 
Cochrane. Capt. Chads returns to I^ngiaiid in the Cambrian, 36. The Fox has 
taken out shipwrights, coopers, smiths, &c., for the service of the fleet. 

The new system of military police, which lias been recently adopted in some 
parts of India, is understood to have received the entire approval of the Board 
of Control. 

Col. Warren Hastings Leslie Frith, of tlie Bengal artillery, has petitioned 
the House of Commons, praying a committee to inquire into his claims upon 
the £ast-India Company for money advanced by liis father between the yeais 
1782 and 1786, for the service of the Nabob, and with the approval of IMtijor 
Palmer, then the British Resident at Lucknow. Col. Frith considers, that the 
Last- India Company are properly liable on several grounds, — 1st. Because the 
money was advanced with tlie sanction of their representative, and for the 
conduct of public services, in the efficient discharge of which they were deeply 
interested. 2nd. Because, prior to such advance, the Government had inter- 
fered for the payment of similar loans, 3rd and 4th. Because the Ka-st-Indiir 
Company having, in effect, assumed the government of the country, to make 
the Nabob liable would be the same thing as not paying at all; and having 
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taken the gfreater part of his territory liable to the debt, they have accordingly 
deprived him of the means of payment. And 5th. Because the £ast-India 
Company, by expunging from the treaty, made on the accession of a succeeding 
Nabob, the clause which obliged him to pay the debts of his predecessor, vir- 
tually, and, as the Nabob pleads, absolutely, absolved him from all liability. 

The Colonial Olhee has framed an Act, to be passed by the Governor- Gene- 
ral of India in Council, for legalizing the emigration of coolies to Jamaica, Tri- 
nidad, and Demcrara, as well as to the Mauritius, not only from Bengal, but 
from ^Madras and Bombay also. It is to be permitted from those parts only to 
which special agents are appointed, and under regulations which will provide 
for the health, comfort, and security of the emigrants; at least twelve per cent, 
of whom must in every instance be females. Though emigration will be lega- 
lized in India generally, as no agents will immediately be appointed to Bombay, 
the operation of the Act will be contined for the present to Aladras and Bengal. 

By a recent decree of the Portuguese government, British vessels are ad- 
mitted to the following ports, viz. Mozambique, Goa, Damaun, and Din, and 
to Deity, in the island of Timor. Ships and goods j)roceeding from the posses- 
sions of the English East- India Compiuiy are to be subject in tlic Portuguese 
possessions to an augmentation of duties, equal to that paitl by Portuguese 
ships and goods in the possessions of the said Company. 

It apjjears by the report read at the last meeting of the Assam Company, 
that the prospects of the undertaking appear to luive improved, notwithstaiid- 
ing the misconduct and extravagance of their oHIcers in the ten districts in 
India. It is not expected that any further calls will be juade, and it is lioped 
that, by drawing against shipments of tea to England to the extent of half its 
estimated value, sufliciont liiiids will I)c obtained for carrying on the concern 
with perfect crficiency, so that, by prudent management, it may yet becjome 
lU'olitahle. 

We collect from a pamphlet lately published from the pen of INIr. J. A. Gallo- 
way, the civil engineer, that Mehemct Ali is willing to coTistriict at Jiis own 
expense a railway from Cairo to Suez, provided the British Government agree 
to certain anangements for the payment of conveying their mails. If this rail- 
way be constructed, it is asserted (hat the transit of ]iassengers and baggage 
from Cairo to Suez, which now occupies on an average twenty-four hours, at a 
lioavy cx])ciise, will he completed in four hours, at a trifling cost. 

A comparative statement of British sliij)s entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards from and to places within the limits of the East- India Company’s (..’bar- 
ter, from 1st January to .‘lOth June in the years ISkl and 1814, has been pub- 
lished by the East-Iridia and ( hina Association. From this it appears that, in 
the last six months, as coiiqiarcd with tlie same period in 1843, there J\as been 
an increase of ships entered inwards at London often vessels, with (>,081- tons, 
at Liverpool of two vessels, with 710 tons, and at Bristol and Hull of five ves- 
sels, with 1,915 tons, but a de<'rease at tlie Clyde and other ports of two vessels, 
with 2,0l*(i tons. The eloarunces outwards shew an increase at London of 
thirty-eight vessels, with 12,515 tons, at Liverjiool of cighty-seveu vessels, with 
30,590 tons, at Bristol and Hull of eighteen vessels, with 4,522 tons, and at the 
Clyde and other ports of ten vessels, butVilh a decrease of 5.55 tons. 

After a hearing of eiglit days, the arguments upon tlie petition of Mr, Dyce 
Sombre, to supersede the fiiulHlg of the commission by which he was declared 
a lunatic, closed, but the decision of the Lord Cliaficelior has not been given. 
On the part of Mr. Sombre, it was contended that, if insane now, he 
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was equally so before marriage, when all his pecdliarities were known to his 
intended wife, and to her relations, the family of Lord St. Vincent. . It was 
admitted that he had laboured under delusions respecting the infidelity of Mrs. 
Sombre, having charged her with criminal connection with a variety of per- 
sons, and among others with her own father and with the Duke of Wellington, 
but these were merely the consequences of Asiatic education, Ignorance of the 
forms of English society, and peculiar notions ns to the proper conduct of mar- 
ried women. While in France, w hither he had escaped after the finding of the 
commission, his conduct had been correct, and a committee of physicians, by 
whom he was examined at i’aris, declared him to be perfectly sane. Dr, Paris 
and Dr. Copeland thought there was no ground for confining Mr. Sombre; Dr. 
Dickson considered his delusion accounted for by defective education ; and Mr. 
Aston Key and Mr. Lawrence stated that, though he laboured under extrava- 
gant jealousy, it was not in a degree beyond .other Orientals ; that he enter- 
tained no ill-feeling towards his wife, but was liable to be dangerously excited 
if detained in communication with the object of his delusion. On the whole, 
it was contended that there was no ground for placing the petitioner under re- 
straint, ns there was no danger to be apprehended as to his own personal safety, 
the safety or others, or the security of his property. On the part of Mrs. 
Sombre, it was urged that an Oriental education might account for the deduc- 
tion of false inferences from certain facts, but to assume certain things to be 
facts which have no real existence, is evidence of a disordered mind. It was 
contended that the petitioner had none of those Asiatic prejudices and feelings 
before marriage which were relied upon by the opposite side, and that the de- 
lusions under which he afterwards laboured, and which ultimately terminated 
in confirmed insanity, came on gradually, and with frequent intervals of calm- 
ness and alTection ; and that, notwithstanding appearances of composure, which 
were feigned, the insanity of INIr. Sombre was as great now as at the period of 
the commission. Dr. Drever, who knew the petitioner in India, said that his 
notions with respect to females were liberal, and unlike those of other Orien- 
tals, Mr. Q. Dick, Air. A. Alontgomcry, Dr. Elliotson, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Freer, and a female servant, proved the violence of Mr. Sombre previous to 
issuing the comniis.sion, and the danger in which his wife was placed during 
the paroxysms of liis disease. SirJ. Clark and Drs. Alunro and Connolly were 
of opinion that insanity in all its features coatinued to the present period with 
unabated violence, and the persons by whom Air. Sombre had been watched 
since his return to England, proved acts of extravagance and folly, which were 
of daily occurrence. On these grounds it was urged that the finding of the 
commission ought not to be superseded. 

Military.— I Gen. Sir AI. O’Connell is to be relieved in the command 
of the Australian colonics by a Alajor- General, whose head-quarters will he 
Hobart Town instead of Sydney. 

One entire regiment is to be sent every year to Australia, so that a corps from 
thence will be available for the relief of a regiment annually in India. 

Lieut. G. A. F. llervey, of the Bengal army, has succeeded Lieut. Gun- 
thorp, of the Madras service, as orderly officer at Addiscombe. 

Major G. Thomson, c.b., late of the Bengal Engineers, has been appointed 
CO the Cork recruiting district, vacant by the death of Capt. Travers of the 
East- India Company’s service. ^ 

The wounded men of the Gwalior army disembarked at Gravesend from the 
ship Windsor, on the 22nd June, and proceeded forthwith to Chatham, in 
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medical charge of Siirg* Wodd, 9th Lancers, and Assist.- Surg. Mapleton, of 
the 48tlvregt.^ One man died during the voyage. 

' The 11th regt. to fqrpish escorts to Australia in succession to the 58th regt. 
forwhi^li purpose it proceeds to Chatham. The 53rd regt. is to embark at 
Liverpool for B. 0 |^alon board the John Bedle, Martin Luther, Susan ^ 

Haspheme, and Thomas Arhuthnot The GOtli regt. 1 st bat. embarks at Cork 
for Bombay, on board the Herefordshire, Baynes, Cornwall, Carnatic, and PaU 
rnyra. The Gist regt. embarks at Coik for Bengal, on board the Earl Hard- 
wicke, Success, Coromandel, and Eden, The 51st is to proceed from Australia to 
the Mauritius. Invalids from the 90th and 95th regts. have arrived by the 
Persia, from Ceylon. 

The Radcliffe, having on board the first division of the 55th regt., consisting 
of 200 men, under command of Major O’Leary, arrived at Spithead on the 21st 
July. Nine soldiers died during the voyage. 

The following have embarked for India ; — Per Jo/m Cooper, Ens. Macan, 
17th regt.; Lieut. Dune, Ens. Wright and Ellis, and 209 men, 26th regt.; 
Ens. IMaclaine, 78th regt. — Per Earl Grey, Lieut. ^liller and 1.37 men, 22nd 
regt. ; Lieut. Prettyjolin, 78th regt. ; Ens. Nolan, 1 7th regt.- -Per Judith 
Alim, detachments for cavalry regiments in Bengal. — Per Falcon, Ens. Bald- 
win, 22nd regt. ; Lieut. Roberts and lOS men, 28th regt. — Vcv Malabar, Lieut. 
Whitty, Enss. Smith and Needham and 120 men, 2.3th regt.— Per Owen Glen- 
dower, (’apt. Staunton and Cl men, lOtli regt.; Enss. Fitzgerald and Brnce, 
.39th regt , and 58 men G2n(l regt.- Per John Brewer, Capt. Elsington and 49 
men, 78th regt. ; Knss. Robinson and Mildmay, and 105 men, BCth regt. ; 
Assist.. surg. Willows, i7th regt., 4 men 22nd regt., and 22 men 28th regt. — 
Per Troubadour, Lieuts. Warner, .Tohnsori, and .1. Boiirke, and 80 men, 17th 
regt-: Knss. Dighy and Cierahty, and 49 men, 80rh regt.; Assist.-siiig. 
Bowie, 78th regt , and 29 men, 22nd regt. — Per for ('aleutta, Capt. 
Nesbitt, Bengal army, and 7G artillery, 5 sappers and miners, and 25 infantry, 
East* India Company’s service. — Per KUza, for Bombay, Capt. Drummond, 
Bombay army, and 134 artillery and (i9 infantry, East-Tndia Company’s .«cr- 
viec. Per Monarch, Lieut. Archer, and 115 men, 39th regt. 

A handsome tablet, executed by an eminent sculptor in London, has been 
erected in Alvcrstoke (3mrch, near Gosport, to the memory of the otbeers and 
soldiers of the 14th regt. who fell in the Atfghan war, over which liang the 
colours of that ill-fated regiment. The following is the inscription . Sacred 
to the memory of Colonel T. INlackrell, A.D.C. to her 3Iajesty ; Major W. B. 
Scott, Captain T. Swaiiie, (’aj)tain K. B. M'Crea, Captain E. R. Leighton, 
Captain T. Robinson, Captain F. Collins, Lieutenant W. II. Dodgin, Lieute- 
nant W. G. White, Lieutenant W. G. Wade, Lieutenant H. Cadett, Lieute- 
nant S. Swintoii, Lieutemuit F. J. C, Fortye, l/ieuteiiant A. W. Gray, Pay- 
master 'J\ Bourke, Lieutenant and Quurtermuster 11. B. llulahan, Surgeon 
J. Harcourt, Assistant Surgeons W. Balfour and W. Primrose, and C45 non- 
commanding ofliccrs and soldiers of the 4rkh regiment, who fell upon the field 
of battle in the di.sastroiis Aflghnii war of 1841 and J842. They sank witJi 
arms in their hands, unconquered, but overpowered by tbe united horrors of 
eliniate, treachery, and barbarous warfatb ; their colours, saved by Captain J. 
Souter, one of the few survivors, hang above this stone, which is erected to 
their memory by the otlicers (Ahe -M-th regiment.— June, 1844. * And if Thy 

.4.via/.*/i?K;v<.N.S.VoL.lIl.No. IG. S K 
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people Israel be put to the worse before the enemy, beqau^e they have sinned 
against Thee ; and shall return and confess Thy name, and pray and make 
supplication before Thee in this house ; then hear Thou from the Heavens, and 
forgive the sins of Thy people Israel.*— 6th chapiter of the second book of 
Chronicles, 24tli and 25th versel.**'"^* 

V 

MILITARY PllOIVIOTIONS,&c. 

War- Office, June 28. Mh /bo/.— Lieut. J. S. Shortt, capt., p., v. Mounsey, 
Ens. H. B. Ramsbottom, lieut., p., v. Shortt; Serj. C. R. Wollaston, ens., 
p. , V. Ramsbottom. 

22nd. — Cadet G. P. E. Morrison, ens., v. Andrews, prom. 

53rd. — Capt. P. Mitchell, from h.-p., capt., v. I.ow, app. paym. ; Lieut. 
T. II. Bathurst, capt, p., v. Mitchell; Ens. F. G. Steward, lieut., p., v. 
Bathurst; Ens. A. E. Ilardinge, from list, ens., v. Steward; Capt. R. B. 
Low, paym., v. J. Q. Pardey, ret. on li.-p. 

98//i.— Lieut, E. Grantham, adj., v. Wade, who res. adj. only. 

Cape Mounted Biflemen. — J. McDonnell, ens., v. Francis, 

J5rei’e/.— Capt. P. Mitchell, 53rd foot, major. 

June 26. Memorandum. — Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to per- 
mit the undermentioned regiments to hear, in addition to any other badges or 
devices heretofore granted, the following distinctions, in commemoration of 
their services during the second campaign in Alfghanistan, in the year 184*2, 
viz., 3rd It. drgs, 9th foot, 13th do., “Cabool, 1812;*’ list foot, “ Ghnziiee 
and Cabool, 1842.” 

Her Majesty has likewise been graciously pleased to permit the IClIi lancers, 
the39tli and 40th rogts., to hear the word “ Malmrajpore,” and the 9th lancers, 
the 3rd and 50th regts., the word “ Pimniar,** in commemoration of the dis- 
tinguished gallantry displayed by those corps in the actions fouglit at the above- 
named places, respectively, on the 29th December, 1843. 

Juhjbth, VUh Fool. — Ens. G. II. M. Johnston, lieut., p.,v. Butcher; C. 
Maitland, ens., p., v. Johnston. 

53rr/. — Capt. C. F. Havelock, from 43rd foot, capt, v. Phillips, exch. . 
Capt. W. II. II. F. Clarke, from 4Gth, capt, v. Mansel, oxcl). 

G, Warbiirtoii, second lieut, v. Roche, Lieut. J. F. Jones, adj., v. 
M. IVIitchell, who res. adjey. 

July \2, 53rd Foot. — To he Assist -surgs. : A, Gordon, from ,35th foot; 
C. H. Fasson. 

GOth Foot. — To be Assist.-snrgs. : W. J. IMacfarlanc, from 3rd foot ; F. ,1. 
F. Payne, from 2nd foot. 

Cls/ /bo/.— To he Assist.-surgs. : U. Lucas, from C8th foot; W. 11. Jeph- 
son. 

80/A Fool. — To be Assist-siirg. ; T. Tardrew. 

Ceylon Rifle -Capt. H. W. S. Stewart, from h.-p., capt., v. H. A. 

Atchison, exch. rrc. dif. ; Lieut. W. Ilardisty, capt, p., v. Stewart; See. 
Lieut B. Fenwick, first lieut, p., v. Ilardi.sty ; V. Wing, sec. lieut, p., v. 
Fenwick. 

iJrecr/. — Capt. A. W, S. Stewart, of the Ceylon rifle regt to be major in 
army. 

July 9th. Memorandum,— Hev Majesty has b4k graciously pleased to permit 
the 22nd regt. to assume upon its regimental or second colour, and likewise 
upon its appointments, in addition to the word ** Scinde,” formerly authorized, 
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the words Meanee** and ** Hyderalmd/* in commemoration of the distin- 
guished gallantry displayed by the corps in the general engagements fought at 
those places respectively, on the 17th of February and 24th of March, 1843. 

23rd. 4t/i Foot.— A. V. D, Harris, epib» Colville, app, to Rifle Brigade; 
Serg. Major C. J. Perry, Qu.-mast., v. Sei^n, dee, 

9th. — D. Anderson, Assist-surg., v. Hartliill, app. to J2th Lt. Drg. 

Mth. — Cnpt. E. J. Grant, from 30th Foot, capt., v. Manic verer, exc, 

18tA.— Q,u-must-serg. Peel, qu-mast, v. CaiToIhret. on h.-p. 

22nd, — Ei»s. F. N. W. G. Colleton, from 77th Foot, lieiit., v. W. D. Hilton, 
cashiered. 

2Sth, — Corporal Cowan, from Royal Reg. of Horse Guards, qii-mast., v. 

W. Kerr, ret. on h.-p. 

31sf. — Lieut. J. L. Wilton, adj., v. Liigard, prom. ; Ens. J. S. Gould, lieut. 
35tA. — Assist-surg. W. H. Fairbairn, from the Staff, assist-surg., v. Gordon, 
app. to 53rd Foot. 

t)3rd, — Assist-surg. E. M. Maepherson, from lOtli Foot, assist-surg., v. 
Leigh, app. to Staff. 

Cist — Ens. A. Annstrong, from 41st Foot, ens., v. Greathecd, exc. ; Ens. 
I). R. Croasdailo, from 97th Foot, ens. v. Peat, exc. 

627n/.'-Ens. W. .1. J. A. Sinclair, licut, v. Egnr. 

r).3r^/. —Lieut C. Tligginbothain, capt, v. Codd, dec.; Ens. G. A. Baiina- 
tyne, licut., v. Higginbotham. 

84tA. — Lieut IM. Cassan, v. Coxe, dec. ; Ens. H, F. Hutchinson, lieut-, v. 
Cassan. 


OliTTl’AltY. 

Dr, Grant Malcolnmn, — Dr. John Grunt Malcolmson, of the house of Forbes 
and Co., late of the Madras medical establishment, died at Dhoolia, bn the 
23rd March. 

Dr. Mulcolnisun entered the Madras army in 1823; he served ns assistant- 
surgeon in nearly every quarter of the presidency, besides having been with 
different regiments at Malacca and in the Teiiasserim provinces, lie was dis- 
tinguished for his attention to Iiis patients, and skill in his profession, not more 
than for the indefatigable assiduity with whicli he pursued his favourite study 
of natural history, in nearly all its departments. In Prinsep’s Journal for 1831, 
we And a short notice from his pen of a remarkable {creolite, wliich fell at Man- 
gapatnm on the 3rd January of that year; and in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society for 183-3 is a valuable paper by him on the saline formations 
around Hyderabad. In I8;32, the Madras Government offered u prize of 
Rs. 500 for the best essay on tJie disease called Beriberi, and on the rheuma- 
tism which is occasionally a sequel to it, called by the natives burning iti the 
feet." The essays on each of these subjects were directed to comprise a full 
and accurate history of the malady as it affected hluropeaiis and natives : they 
were to be transmitted to the Medical Board by the 1st May, 1833. l*hc 
Board, on intimating their decision on the subject, state, that ** although there 
could be no difficulty in deterinining oft those entitled to the prizes, all of them 
were possessed of very con^||erable merit.” The essay of Dr. I^falcolmiipn, 
the successful competitor, contained a very able and laborious investigation of 
the causes, nature, and^ treatment of the disestse. ' In the fourth volume of the 
Asiatic Society’s Transactionsi a short but interesting notice appears by bim on 
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the subject of some antiquities examined by him near Hyderabad, in the 
Deccan. 

Having obtained sick certificate, he travelled to England, in 1835, by the 
Suez route, ten years since comparatively little frequented. Having touched 
at Mocha and Cosseir, Dr. Malcolpison, who never let an opportunity slip of 
pursuing his scientific investigations, made a large collection of specimens from 
the nummiilite limestone jirevailing Sn the neighbourhood, and took occasion 
to examine into the accuracy of the general belief as to the extraordinary salt- 
ness of the Red Sea. The subject had before engaged the attention of Mr. 
Prinsep ; but the singular fact yet remained to he discovered, that the water in 
the Gulf of Cosseir contained nearly one- third more of the snip:. ate of lime 
than was to he found in the Indiiui Ocean. The notice drawn up on this sub- 
ject was read before the J.ondon Asiatic Society, and appears in its Transactions 
for 1837. The most important, perhaps, of all his coulributions to science i.s 
his valuable paper On tlic Fossils of tlic Kastcrn Portion of the Rasaltic Dis- 
trict of India,” read before tlie London Geological Society, in 1837, and pub- 
lished at length in the volume of its Transactions for 1810. It is remarkable 
for the clearness and purity of the style in which it is writltii, ur.d for the large 
body of minute, accurate, and important information it contains. Some of the 
theories broached in geological chemistry, so to speak, arc eminently original 
and striking ; but so sound as to have been since universally jwlopted by men of 
science. In the same year, a letter was published by him, addressed to Sir IT, 
Hardiiige, on the effects of solitary confinement on the health, of soldiers un- 
nccHmated, in which he, with much earnestne.ss, calls the attention of tlic Go- 
vernment to the detriment occasioned to health by j>iotractc(l solitary confine- 
ment, more especially when combined with a bread diet and total want ot 
exorcise. The panijdilet was an able one, and written with that earnest sinc<J- 
rity which invariably wins its way to the reader's heart, whether it may or may 
not succeed iu carrying conviction along with it. It was of much service in 
directing attention to a frequent source of wrctciicdnc.^.s, which had in a great 
measure till then been overlooked by tlie authorities. The letter was well 
written and well-timed, and the iiif|uiric.s to which it gave rise were productive 
of the most substantial advantages. In the number of the Kdinbiirgb Medical 
and Surgical Journal for October, 18.39, there is a very excellent and practical 
paper by Dr. Malcolnison, entitled “ Clinical Remarks on some Cases of Liver 
presenting externally,” the fruit of his great experience ond industry while surgeon 
of the Madras European Regiment. The aim of this paper is very important, 
and seeks to correct the indiscriminate and destructive treatment which, up to 
tliat time, had not been altogether set aside. In the Medico- C hi rurgical Trans- 
actions, vol. xxi., London, 1838, Dr. Malcolm-soirs industry and talent are again 
favourably exhibited in a paper entitled, ** On a peculiar Symptom occurring in 
some cases of enlarged Liver.” In the British and Foreign Medical Review 
for July, 1839, there is a very excellent review of several w^orks on Bronclio- 
chele : this article is known to have been written by Dr. Mulcolrnson, and the 
subject was, in several respects, one of much interest to him ; for in one of the 
works reviewed, there was an endeavour made to relate tlie disease to certain 
geological features of the countries in which it prevails. 

He had a large collection of valuable notes, \vhich it only required time for 
him to digest and collate and there was one subject which to him was of par- 
ticular interest, as giving scope for tlie exercise of that calm induction which 
characterizes all his medical writings, and also affording gratification to that 
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spirit of unceasing philanthropy which was a striking feature of his moral con- 
stitution ; the subject was to point out the diseases arising in individuals and 
communities from insufficient food, clothing, housing, &c., and then to deduce 
the means of their amelioration. Wc have heard him express regret that his 
medical career had been brought to a close Wore he had been enabled to collate 
the voluminous information which he had cpllected on this subject. 

A very inadequate idea of the amount o^ci6nti(ic research undertaken by him 
will be formed by those who judge of them only by his published papers. He 
was the last man in the world to court notoriety or hurry into print ; and if 
till til was only found out and spread, was indifferent as to the credit of being its 
discoverer or disseminator. Mr. IT. IVlillcr, then almost an unknown man, 
though now liolding a distinguished place amongst geologists, thus speaks in 
his admirable little work, ** On the Old lied Sandstone Formation,” of the 
assistance he derived from Dr. Malcolmson: - • 

** I still pursued my inquiries, and received a valuable auxiliary in a gentle- 
man from India, Dr. John IMiilcolmson, of IVTadras, a member of the London 
Geological Society, and a man of high scientific attainments and great general 
knowledge. Above all, f ibimd him to possess, in a remarkable degree, that 
spirit of research almost amounting to a passion, which invariably marks the 
superior man. He hud spent month after month, under the burning sun of 
India, amid fever marshes and tiger-jungles, ncquaiiitiiig himself with the un- 
explored geological field which, only a few years ago, that vast continent pre- 
sented, and in collecting fossils hitherto unnamed and undeseribed.” 

Mr. Darwin, in his interciiting dis.sertutioii *' On tlic Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral llcefs,” in acknowledging liisuki, says, “ 'J’hcre cannot be a higher 
authority on the geology of 1 ndia.*' 

It having been arranged that he should retire from the Madras army, in which 
lie had now attained the rank of surgeon, to become a member of the great firm of 
Forbes and Company, llondiay, his brother being a partner of the London firm of 
Forbes, Forbes, and Company, the heads of which are sons of Sir Charles 
Forbes, the founder of the llombay firni, before quitting Scotland he resolved to 
examine the old redstone beds in Perth, Forfar, and Fifeshire, whose fossils 
were now beginning to be so celebrated in geology, and whose congeners in 
Morayshire had occupied so much of his attention. He left London for Bom- 
bay in spring 1840, and on his way devoted himself, with his usnal untiring 
assiduity, to the study of his favourite science. His discoveries in reference to 
the geological formations on the Nile have never liitherto been published, but it 
is to be lioped that his notes will be foiiiul sufficiently complete to be given to 
the world. 

The mimmulite limestone which liad been met with so extensively in India, 
and subsequently inspected at Cosseir, and so on through Egypt, in his home- 
ward journey in 1835, was narrowly inspected, as it appears in such consum- 
mate beauty around Cairo, furnishing the material out of which the city and 
the great pyramids themselves, the spliinx, &c. are constructed — if this last, in- 
deed, he other than a mass of living rock sculptured in situ. In the same vo- 
lume of tlic Geological Society's Transactions in which Dr. Malcolmson's paper 
was published, a very admirable account of the geology of Cutcli, by Captain 
(now Lieut. -t.'oloncl) C. W. Grant, of the Bombay engineers, made its appear- 
ance ; giving minute details of the mimmulite limestone which overspreads the 
whole of this district of India. About the same time, numerous specimens of 
this rock began to be forwarded to Bombay by officers belonging to the army in 
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Affglianistoii, from all parts of Scindc and eastern Bcloochistan, and there seemed 
mucli reason to believe that from the Gulf of Ciitcli, across the Indus, by the 
Bolan Pass, Kclat, the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Akoba, and so on by Suez to 
Cairo, Cosscir, and 'riiebes, as far west into the desert as the researches of geo- 
logists extended, the numiniilitc formation, ranging in breadth from twenty to 
three hundred miles, prevailed uninterruptedly for a space of nearly three thou- 
sand miles. For the sake of examinuig more minutely into this point, Dr. 
Malcolmson had projected an excursion up the Indus and through Ciitcliee, as 
liigh as the oiitrancc to the Bolan Pass, where he hoped to ascertain whether 
the fossilized wood found in such abundance in the desert betwixt Shikarpore 
and Dadur, and so closely resembling in appear.'incc the specimens found in 
Egypt that the two placed together are not to be distinguished, could be disco- 
vered in any of the surrounding rocks. The jasper conglomerate appears to be 
wanting on the Indus, or at all events no specimens of it liave as yet reached 
us. Having proceeded to Aden by the steamer, Dr. Malcolmson came to Bom- 
bay in the ship Circassian, which was nearly lost by following in the wake of 
the Sesostris steamer, in the storm which proved fatal to the Bentinck and 
Castkreagh, 

On his retirement from the Madras medical service, in May, 1840, a very 
high euloglnm was passed on him by Government, and published in General 
Orders. He arrived in Bombay on the Kith June, 1840, and was admitted a 
member of the liousc of Forbes and Co. In May, 1842, on the return, on sick 
leave, of Professor Orlebar to England, he became secretary to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, in whose proceedings he hud, from the 
time of his arrival in the presidency, taken a most active share. Ilis exertions 
in his new odicc were uninterrupted and indefatigable. The finances and library 
of the Society alike experienced and benefited by exertions which know no re- 
laxation ; and a new system of management in both departments introduced 
prosperity into its funds, and filled its book-slielvcs with works of which they 
had previously been defective. AVhilc discharging nil tliese duties with the 
most unassuming modesty, he carefully avoided all appearance of domineering ; 
if he did all the work, he still performed it in the unaspiring guise of a servant. 
The same energy of character and determined perseverance in every pursuit he 
undertook soon obtuined fur him distinction in liis new profession of merchant, 
similar to that he had by like means attained in natural and medical seiencc. 
He was the devoted and judicious friend of the natives ; and without extolling 
their character beyond its merits, or looking for qualities in it which were not 
to he found, he sought to cultivate and clicrisli in them the seeds of virtue— to 
stimulate apathy, and to tempt, by gentle means, to the search after informa- 
tion, so rarely prosecuted for its own sake in India. In 1843 he undertook a 
scientific journey, similar to that in which he was lately engaged, with a view 
of tracing out the limits of the osseous formation, which presents such extraor- 
dinary characteristics in the island of Perim. His researches, commencing at 
Surat, extended far into the interior ; the results of them have in part appeared 
in the Transactions of the Society, and are now in part in the printer’s hands, as 
one of the papers of the Geographical Society preparing for publication ; the 
residue remains among his MSS. The extraordinary interest attaching to these 
most imperfectly explored regions, and the ningular success which had attended 
liis first c.xpcdition into Goozerat, led him to undertake a second journey, in 
Febniary, 1844s more amply provided with itistrumcnts of observation, and 
with an anxiety for further knowledge stimulated by the theories of the Baron 
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Humboldt and M. Elio Beaumont, as well as tlio investigations of the late 
I.ieiit. Blake, whose career was so prematurely terminated in the midst of his 
scientific labours. 

He left Bombay in the first week of February, and on his arrival at Surat 
immediately proceeded up the line of the Taptce into the jungles towards 
Dhoolia. Baron lluinboldt, in Jiis recently published work on Central 
Asia, considers that there exist good grounds for the conclusion, that at a 
time before the historical era, hut nearly approaching to the terrestrial re- 
volutions which immediately preceded it, the great depression of Central Asia, 
the concavity of Turan may liave been one large interior sea, connected on the 
one hand with the Eiixine, on the other by channels, more or less broad, with 
the Icy Sea, the Balkash, and its adjoining lakes. ‘Z. That probably in the 
time of Herodotus, and oven so lute as the Maeedoniaii invasion, the Aral was 
merely a buy or gulf of the Caspian, eonneeted with it by a lateral prolonga- 
tion into which the Oxiis flowed. 3. Tlmt by the preponderance of evapora- 
tion over supply of water by the rivers, by diluvial deposits, or by plutonic con- 
vulsions, the Aral and Caspian were separated, ami a bifurcation of tlio Oxus 
developed, one portion of its waters continuing its course to the Caspian, the 
other terminating in the Aral. 4. That the continued preponderance of evapo- 
ration caused tlie channel communicating with the Caspian to dry up. In the 
paper, hy the sulyect of our memoir, on the eastern i)Ortion of Central India, 
already referred to, a speculation of the same sweeping and stupendous class to 
whicli this belongs was brought forward. It is considered that there is proof 
afforded by the character of the fossils, that the aspect of these countries had 
been entirely changed since tlie time that the inhabitants of the fresh-water 
shells, found so abundantly throughout them, lived ; and that as no natural 
lakes now exist in those regions, nor could shells have accumulated in such 
vjist quantities in rivers as those which are now found, the enormous fresh- 
water formations, everywhere prevailing throughout Central India, must be 
traced to a condition of things widely different from that now existing. The 
aspect of mimerous shells found in the collection presented to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, by the late Lieut. Blake, arc marked by the same characteris- 
tics as those described in tlie })aper read before the London Geological Society. 
From these and other similar facts, he considered the important deduction fully 
aiitliorizcd, that the part of the Vindyjili range near INlandoo was elevated at 
nearly the same period as the vast tract of country between tlie Godavery and 
Taptce— the Gawlighiir range and Satpoora mountains south of the Nerbudda. 
The grand conclusion arrived at is thus given in the closing part of the forth- 
coming paper 

Over all these tracts, then, I am justified in believing that, at one time, 
extensive lakes and marshy plains extended, full of the ordinary forms of lacus- 
terine life. The precipitous thirsty mountain-ranges which intersect India, 
and which now rise bare and burned up in inaccessible cliffs, which for months 
of every year hardly afford water fur the birds of the air, must then have exhi- 
bited vast plains of full, iVesh-watcr lakes and marshes, on the muddy shores 
of which multitudes of gavilas, crocodiles, and tortoises must have preycil, and 
amidst the rank luxuiianceof the bordeipig vegetation the mastodons, liippopo- 
tnmi, bisons, and sivathcria must have ranged, whose hones arc now found so 
abundantly scattered over India, So mighty a change in the features of onr 
adopted country may justify a little speculation .: and I venture to suggest, that 
the changes induced by the stupendous igneous eruptions, which have formed 
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so many picturesque mountain ranges, must not only have modified the drain- 
age, but must have so altered the distribution of the meteoric agents, as to 
have cut off the clouds in their course from the Western Sea, and precipitated 
in those torrents which deluge the Ghauts, that water which was before poured 
out on the now dry countries of the Deccan and the southern part of Hindus- 
tan. I have elsewhere stated, that the trap-rocks of Nagpore and Bundlecund 
have been considered, by every observer, to form part of the great basaltic for- 
mation of Western India, with which it is continuous, and with which it 
agrees in every particular of character and connection. In the present state of 
our knowledge it is, therefore, safe to consider them ns belonging to one pe- 
riod, and subsequent to the existence of these lacusterine tertiary fossils ; nor 
are these inferences affected by the certainty that the Ghauts, or mountains of 
the Deccan, were not erupted at a single jet, but that at least two eruptions 
took place in that region.” 

This subject has been more minutely dwelt upon because the posthumous 
paper from which the above extract is taken, forwarded to the present writer 
from Surat by its author, is the latest legacy he bequeathed to science, and a 
further and more extended investigation of the remarkable facts bearing oti the 
beautiful theory contained in it was, we believe, one of the leading causes of 
his last fatal journey having been undertaken. He had proceeded to nearly tlie 
conclusion of his exploration, and collected a vast mass of invaluable informa- 
tion, when about the 27th February lie was seized with jungle fever. With a 
powerful frame, and strong and robust constitution, wliich had hitherto with- 
stood the inroads of a tropical climate, he ))crmitte(l his cntliusiasm to cany 
him into situations of peril which his experience and medical knowledge might 
have taught him to avoid. He penetrated into dells and jungles so proverbial 
for the pestilential atmosphere which prevailed in them, a.s to be shunned by 
the natives themselves, who could .scarcely be prevailed on to accompany him 
as guides. Anxious at all times to avoid annoying or incommoding any one, 
he frequently started at early dawn without a single servant or attendant, save 
a few untutored Bheels who inhabited the district, and after a long and tire- 
some journey to some distant mountain-top, returned in the evening, after a 
day's exposure to the burning sun without the means of protecting himself from 
its effects, exhausted in frame, but unsubdued in spirit, by the excessive fatigue 
he had incurred. On the 19th March, he wrote from a station forty miles from 
Dhoolia, stating that he considered himself materially better, and directing 
that arrangements should be made for his getting to Bombay as speedily as pos- 
sible. His letter is cheerful; he expresses himself delighted with his accom- 
modation, and gives no hint of any apprehension of wliat was impending. On 
the morning of the 22iid he readied Dhoolia, and thougli liis strength was pros- 
trated by the length and severity of tJie attack from whicli he had suffered, 
which at its commencement had been allowed to take its course unchecked by 
medical treatment, he continued in excellent spirits : the affection of the liver, 
from which he had latterly suffered, appeared to be yielding before the reme- 
dies which had been so judiciously and vigorously employed, and he was con- 
sidered almost entirely out of danger. In the course of the forenoon he got 
greatly worse, and began to suffer from a discharge of blood, which speedily 
became so violent as to refuse alleviation from human aid, and to prostrate all 
hie energies before it. From this time he sank rapidly ; he continued sensible 
till near the close, but too weak to attempt to speak with any one. He liad 
been attended for the four preceding days by Dr. Hathorn, and received every 
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Bsiistaxice medical skill could confer. A post-mortem examination shewed that 
his malady had for some time been beyond the reach of human art : a large ab- 
cess in the liver had burst internally, and about six feet of the great intestine 
was found in the last degree diseased. 

Thus was added to the list of the martyrs of science in India, a man of as 
clear an understanding, as upright and sterling principles, and as warm a heart, 
ns ever graced the service to which he had belonged. Although given in con- 
versation to indulge in paradoxes, yet he was in speculation mild, modest, un- 
assuming, and sound; indefatigable in the collection of facts, he was cautious, 
to the last degree, of expressing his opinions until he felt assured that these 
rested on sufficient foundation. His range of knowledge was at once vast and 
varied, and in the midst of an amount of employment sufficient to occupy the 
hands of the most active, and at an age when, in India at all events, men 'are 
generally content to rest from their lubours, and to solace themselves in the 
contemplation of what they have already done. Dr. Malcolmson was at all times 
on the alert to add to his stock of knowledge on any subject, however new to 
him, or from any source, however humble— anxious to enter on any field of in- 
quiry, however widely removed from those he had been accustomed to tra- 
verse, if only the grand truths of natural history might thereby be traced out, 
and the wisdom and the beauty of the works of Providence given to light. He 
was in civil politics an ultra-liberal ; in ecclesiastical matters devotedly attached 
to the principles of the free chnrch, of which he was the leading supporter in 
Bombay. With heart and hand open as day to melting charity, and blest with 
abundant means of indulging his desires, his benefactions were as numerous and 
liberal as they were perfectly secret- An acquaintance with the present writer 
commenced in the house of Sir C. Porlics, in London, in 1840, was after- 
wards matured into the closest intimacy in Bombay; and he who now pens, 
with heavy heart, this brief and imperfect notice of a departed friend, remem- 
bers the no distant day when u sick couch was watched, with all but a woman’s 
care, by him whose eyes have just been closed for ever. He was never mar- 
ried, and a mother and brother are the only near relatives who survive him. — 
Ahr,frQin Bomhay Times. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Ill Jt Tils. 

June \i6th. On board the IJindostan, on her passage from India, the lady of 
E. Smith, Esq., Madras, med. service, son. 

23. At Beniard-street, Rnssell-square, the lady of W. Macnaughcen, Esq., 
son. 

— At Eaton-sqiiarc, the lady of M. Baskervillc, Esq., M.P., son. 

24. At Datchet, the wife of the Right lion. H. Laboiiclierc, M. P., daughter. 

— At Bulmakewan, Mrs. D. I^yal), daughter. 

25. At Kent, Lady Frances Fletcher, son. 

28. At Carshalton Lodge, the lady of Captain Wallace, Bombay armyf son. 

29. At Grosvenor-place, I-ady Lyttleton, son. 

— At A\'urboriie, the lady of J. R. Carnac, Esq., daughter. 

30. At Chigvvell, the lady of W. Palmer, Esq., son. 

July 2. At Linton-place, the Countess Cornwallis, daughter. 

— At Glendarvel House, the lady of Arch. Campbell, Esq., daughter. 

3. At Cheltenham, the lady of Sir N. Chiimery, Bart., daughter. 

5. At Braugliiiig Vicarage, Herts., the lady of Capt. Say, Bengal arm}', 
daughter, still-born. 

6. In Hyde Park- street, the lady of G. H. Skelton, Esq., Madras civ. serv., 
daughter. 

A4fi«LJ(>«rw.N.S.VoL.lll.No.lO. 3 L 
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Jufyl. At Merfcland Home, Perthshire, the lady of Capt Fcndall, daughter. 

8. At Cheltenham, the lady of Major Nutt, daughter. 

10. At Longford Hall, Anne, Countess of Leicester, son, which only sur- 
vived its birth a few hours. 

] 1. At Kensington, the Lady Lilford, daughter. 

12. “ At Wimbledon, the lady of Major Oliphant, daughter. 

*— At Gtosvenor-sqiiare, the Countess of Home, daughter. 

13. At Clarendon .place, Hyde-park-gardens, the lady of Philip Melvill, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At George-street, Hanover-square, Lady Maria Ponsonby, son. 

14. At Clarendon. place, Ilyde-park-gardens, the lady of Alexander Colvin, 
Esq., daughter. 

15. At Lowiidcs-street, Bclgrave-square, the lady of E. P. sShirley, Esq., 
M.P., .son. 

19. At Kensington, the lady of John Shephard, Esq., twin daughters. 

20. Lady Carmichael, son. 

22. At Bath, the lady of Capt. G. St. P. Lawrence, Bengal cavalry, 
daughter. 

— At Putney, the lady of A. Middleton, Esq., son. 

24. At Upper Brook-street, the lady of A. H, Hope, Esq., Madras cavalry, 
.son. 

25. At Wilton-crescent, Lady Douglas, son. 

Lately, the Duchess de Nemours, of a prince, to whom the King has given 
the title of Duke d*Alen 9 on. 

— In Dublin, the lady of Sir Valentine Blake, Bart, M. P., son. 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. Judell, daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 25. At St. George’s, Major W’etenhall, late lOlh regt., to Agnes Mar- 
garetta, daughter of late P. Weteiihall, Esq., of Winnington Lodge. 

26. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, B. liusscll, E.sq., Post-Cupt., to Hester, 
daughter of the lliglit Hon. S. Lushington. 

— At Rochester, W, Spink, Esq., of Calcutta, to Anne, daughter of late 
Mr. W. Boucher, of Rochester, 

27. At Brighton, S. Laurence, Esq., of Beddington, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of late A. Jones, Esq., of Custle-green, Cardigan, and of Tirlioot. 

— At Tiberton, W. V. Guise, Esq., son of IJeut.-geii. Sir J. W. Guise, 
Bart,, to Margaret Anna Maria, daughter of Rev. D. If. Lee Warner, of Tiber- 
ton Court. 

July 1.— At St. George’s. IJeiit.-col. Le Blanc, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
to Elizabeth, relict of late Major-gen. Sir Alexander Caldwell. 

2. At Pagham, Sussex, G. Selby, Esq., Madras Artillery, son of late P. 
Selby, Esq., to Angelica Mary, daughter of Capt. R. Money, R. N., c.b., of 
Aldwick Lodge. 

— At Glasgow, W. S. Grey, Esq., of Bombay, to Georgiana, daughter of J. 
Russell, Esq , formerly of 72nd ITiglilanders. 

— At St. George's, Ilanover-square, E. W. Dickenson, Esq,, of Dostbill 
House, to Sarah, widow of Major W, Spratt, late IT. E. T. service. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. -col. W. Low, Madras Army, toThomasina Agnes, 
elder daughter, and W. L.White, Esq., of Kcllerstcin, to Jane, younger daugli ter 
of Sir James Foulis, Bart. , of Coliriton. 

3. At Blackawton, V. Hine, Esq., of Dartmouth, son of late Capt. J. Hine, 
E.I.C.S., to Anna, daughter of late O, Templer, Esq., of Sandford Orleigh. 

— At Bath, S. S. Brown, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. J. Watson. 

— At Jersey, E. G. Lc Conteur, Esq., of the Manor House of St. John, 
Col. in the Royal Jersey Militia, to Elizabeth Maria, daughter of Sir C. £. 
Carrington, formerly Chief Justice at Ceylon. 

Also, at the same tinie, F. J. Le Conteur, Esq., of the same place, Lient.-col. 
in the same corps, to Frances, likewise daughter of Sir C. £. Carrington. 
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JulyXi. At Christ Church, Middlesex, G. Gordon, Esq., late of Madras, to 
Lilly Morlcy, relict of John Morley, Esq. 

— At Cotliiridge, Lieut. 'Col. T. Ij. Green, Madras N.T., to Ann, daughter 
of late Mr, N. Gardner, of Eransford. 

At Perth, Charles M. Duff, m.d , H.E.T.C.S., to Eliza, daughter of Patrick 
Wallace, Esq., Perth. 

— At Brackal, Alex. Mackintosh, Esq., Calcutta, to Anne, daughter of 
Capt. Eraser. 

9. At St. George’s, lianover-square, Lord Charles M^cllesley, second son of 
the Duke of Wellington, to Miss Pierrepoint, daughter of the Right Hon. 
rienry Manvers Pierrepoint. 

• — At Kensington, William Longman, Esq., of Hyde-park-square, to Emma, 
daughter of E. P. Bailow, Esq., of Kensington. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover- square. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., of 
PeiicaiTow, to Mrs. Temple West, widow of the late Temple West, Esq., of 
Mathon- lodge. 

JO. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Horatio Kemble, Esq., to Margaret 
Amelia, daughter of Lieiit.-col. Carpenter, of Potter’s>bar. 

— In Dublin, John Henry Keene, Esq., to Laura, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Richard Keatinge, Judge of tlie Prerogative Court in Ireland. 

II. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Erank Robert, son of Anthony Bertolucci, 
Esq., late Auditor-gen. in Ceylon, to Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of late Jo- 
seph Saxon, Esq., of Derby. 

13. At St. Clement Danes, John Milne, Esq., of Edinburgh, to Elizabetli 
Sarah, ouly child of late Alex. Watson Law, Esq., ll.E.LC.’s civil service. 

15. At Guernsey. P. L. Macdougall, Capt. Royal Canadian Rifles, to 
Louisa Augusta, daughter of Major-geu. W. E, P. Napier. 

19. At St. James’s church, the Hon. R. 8. Carew, M. P. for the county 
Waterford, to Emily Anne, daughter of G. R. Philips, Esq., M.P. 

— At Tlackiicy, Augustus Alexander Luckerstein, Esq., of Calcutta, to 
Emma Erances, daughter of J. G. I-.acy, Esq., of Dalston. 

18. At Warminster, Capt. U. Sunders, of Calcutta, to Ellen, daughter of 
late Rev. I\I. Rowlandson, D.D., vicar of Warminster. 

— At I.cwishuin, E. C, Lync, Esq. of Cross Hayes, son of late Capt. 
E. I^yne, 1st Madras Cavalry, to Mary, daughter of W, Talmadge, Estp, of 
Hlacklieatli. 

— At Exeter, the Rev. J. L. Drapes, m a., of Kilkenny, to lleniietta, 
daughter of late J. B. Travers, Ksc^., of H.E.l.C.’s civil service. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover-square, Bertram Milford, Esq, to Anne, 
sister of the late Sir I'raucis Eord, Bart. 

23. At Barnes, W. (\ Sheppard, Esq., 4th King’s Own, to Erancep, daugh- 
ter of lute W. Beebe, Esq., of Ham. 

— At Aspriiigor church, Edward Lee AVarncr, Esq., to Julia Maria, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Sir T. G. iMoiitrcsor, K.c.ir. 

— At Leamington, Robert, son of James Alexander, Eiiq., of Somerhill, to 
Julia Charlotte, daughter of late William Eane, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

— At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, John Snowdon Scott, Esq., 31 st regt., to 
Teresa Ann, daughter of late 'riiornas Morris, Es<i , of Tliornhiiry. 

2k At llumpton, Mr. •Cochrane, son of Rear- Admiral Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, commander-in- chief on the Indian seas, to the daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Sir G. F. Seymour, cornmaiider-in-cliief in the Pacific. 

— At Chalfont St. Peter’s, William James, Esq., Madras army, to Lucy, 
only child of Ralph Stevens, Esq., of Uxbridge. 

Lately, J. Smythe, surg. Bengal army, to Frances Eorde, daughter of the late 
J. Macartney, Esq., Belfast. 

— At Milton, Capt. A. Park, 29th^Bengal N.I., son of the late distinguished 
traveller Mungo Park, to Rachel, daughter of Adam Park, Esq. 

— At Gretna Green, Lieut. Lccson, Indian Rniiy, nephew to Lord Mil- 
to>Yn, to Laura, daughter of Mr. J. C. Bristow, of Eiisemere Hill, Ullswater. 

— At Brighton, James Athill Gunthorpe, Esq., Madras Artillery, to Julit 
Charlotte, daughter of lato Col. Nuthall, Il.E.I.C.’s service. 
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Ju^24fc Capt. T. Scallan, H. E. I. C.’s service, commanding Bteam-ahip 
rvrt Queen, to Kate, daughter of T. Hart, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

^ne23. At Maida Hill, G. F. Hodgkinson, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

28. At Clapham, in her 52nd year, Mrs. Amelia Wood, widow of the late 
Colonel William Henville Wood, E.I.C.’s service. 

30. At Wintorton, Robert Samuel, son of Mr. D. Wilson of Calcutta., 

Jiify 1, Harriett, wife of G. Redford, Esq., late of Brighton, only sister of 
Col. Sir R. N. Sale, g.c.b. 

4. At Henfield, G. Rideout, Esq., late 86th ReRt. 

— At Clive, Somersetshire, Tliuinas Iloole, Esn., late of the East Indit 
house. 

. On board the Great Zicerpoo/f on the Voyage from Alexandria, William 
James, Esq., ol the lI.E.T.C.’s medical establishment. 

5. At Alonkhams, Isabella, infant daughter of E. Macnaghteii, Esq. 

6. At llussell-place, Fitzroy-sq., Jehosopimt Castell, Esq, late H.E.I.CVs 
medical service. 

8. Lieut. O. IT. Dyke, U. N.. son of Sir P. H. Dyke, Bart-, of Lullingstone 
Castle. 

ttT near Liverpool, Ahraliuiii Willand, Esq., late 

H. E. I. C. *s Bengal civil service. ' 

9. At Edinburgh, Capt. J. Smith, H.E. I. C.’s service. 

11. At Keith-hall, the Earl of Kintorc. 

13. x\t Camberwell, Elizabeth Carey, relict of Philip :Melville, Pisq., Lieut. - 
Governor of Pcndcnni.s Castle. 

15. At Heriot How, William, son of laie A. Campbell, I'.sq., m.d., Bombay, 
Medical Establishment. i » 

Ratbmines, near Dublin, Mary Anne, daughter of Surg. V, Furneli, 
H.E.I. C.*s service. 

^ in Ills 7itli year, (’apt. James Conran, only brother of tlie late 
Major- Gen. Conran. He served twenty-two years in the P:ast Indies, in 
her Majesty's 52nd regt., the 25th and 17th light ilrugoons, \\us pre.««ent at both 
sieges ot Seringapatani, as well a.sat all the principal engagements of that period, 
under Lord Conwallis, General ITairis, and the Duke of Wellington, when 
Col. Wellesley. 

22. At Beauinont-street, (icurge Cheap, son of II. P. Russell, Esq., Bengal 
civil service. 

24. At Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, Uciinetta, relict of W. M. Sellon, Esq., 
ot Harlesdon- green. 

Lately, at Lee Mount, near Cork, Capt. 1’. 1). Travers, for twenty years on 
the £J. recruiting service in this district. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals* 

Svve 2Q.^Ladp Flora, Madras, Dartmouth.— 27. Sir Charles Napier, Bcn- 
gal, Wight; Cove, Mauritius, Dartmouth; Mary Hay, Van Diemen's Land, 
Wight. 28. Queen and Prince of Walcn, Bengal, Falmouth; Cresey, Ceylon, 
Portsmouth. — 29. Black Prince, Coast Africa, Cork.— July 1, Flora, Muir, 
China; Salcombe, Strabane, Bombay; Kinsalc, Jean, Port Philip; East^ 
bourne, Faiichon, Batavia, Durtmoiith.— 2 . Ranger, China, Downs.— .3. Kelso, 
New South Wales, Falmouth ; Honduras, New South Wales, Palmouth ; 
Ztouisa, Chinn*, Duke of Argyll, Madras, Scilly; Commodore, Bombay, Cork. 
—4. China, Wight; II. IM.S. Childers, China, Portsmouth; Hindostan, 

Bengal, Penzance ; Imaum of Muscat, Port Philip, Kingstown ; Henry, Van 
Diemen*s Land, Clumnel ; Tyrian, New Zealand, Dartniontli ; Oscar, Zan- 
zibar, Scilly; FrnwzwAa, Singapore, Falmouth; Ghika, Cape, Plymouth.— 
5. Tasmania, Von Diemen’s Land, Portsmouth ; William Wise, Van Diemen's 
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Land, Salcombe; Apame, Algoa Buy, Folkstoiic; Grace and Carolintt lchi« 
boe, Falmouth ; Ehra^ China ; Eliza and Argyll, Ichiboe, Cape Clear ; Vut€\ 
Ichiboe, Falmouth. — 6. Mohaivh, Bombay; /na, China; Shephard, Svvafl 
River, Downs ; Palestine, New South Wales, Eastbourne ; Morayshire, Port 
Philip, Salcombe ; Gulnare, Java, Downs ; Fortitude,^ Sydney, Channel ; 
Chevalier, Penang,’ Dover; Earl Pou'is, Bengal ; Malabar, fiombay, Liverpool: 
Commodore and Sirius, Ichiboe, Cork - 8. Xafcz UuoAA, Sterling ; £efe/r, Ben- 
gal; Coaxer, Singapore, Downs; Seppings, Bengal, Portsmouth; Affiance, 
Bengal, Falmouth ; Glenroy, Sydney, Liverj)ool ; Protomelia, Mauritius, 
Eastbourne ; Niagara, Mauritius, Brighton ; f.owthcr, Ichiboe, Liveroool ; 
Clansman, Alhinia, Cieero, Samsoji, and Hamilton Ross, Ichiboe, Cork ; Salus, 
Sydney, Portsmouth.— 9. Madagascar, Bengal, Brighton; Potentate, China; 
Arve, Bengal, Downs ; Clara, Sydney, Folkstone ; Florentia, Manilla, Cowes. 
—10. Parhfield, Hope, and Sultan, Ceylon; Indeninity, New Zealand; Jv^ 
liana, Bengal ; Nereid, South Seas; Albion, Ichiboe, Downs,— 12. Bradshaw, 
Ichiboe, Liverpool.— 1. ‘I. Isabella Bhjlh, IMaiiritiiis, Falinoutli ; Midlothian, 
Sydney, Salcombe ; Faum, South Seas, Wight ; Gardner, Bengal, Liverpool.—- 
15. Zorgliet, China, Downs ; Ichiboe, Cork ; Della •a\u\ Prius, Bata- 

via, Brouwerslmven. -- 1 S. Bruhenhoor, Launceston, Pen/anee. — 20. Herald, 
Ncav South Wales, Portsmouth. 22. Windsor, Bengal, Downs; General 
Hewett, New South Walc.s, i’ortsmouth ; lintclijfe, China, Portsmouth ; Queen 
Mah, China, Livcrj»oo! ; Fortitude, ("hiini, W'ight. — 2:). True Briton, Bom- 
bay, Bi'idport; Brenda, IMaiuitius, riymoiUb ; Emerald Isle, China, Brighton ; 
Andromeda, New South Wales, Falmouth; Moimfstewart Elphinsfone, Bengal, 
Plymouth; Glendaragh, Bengal, Tj'verpool ; Ann, Bombay, Liverpool; 
New Express, Ceylon, Falmouth; Hudson, Ichiboe, Falmouth; Indus, 
Ichiboe, Cork; Blucher, Ichiboe, Cork. -2‘1'. Marquis of Hastings, Ben- 
gal ; Lizard Emily, Bengal, IMyinoiith ; Heart of Oak, Mauritius, Liver- 
pool; Hydrahad, Bombay, Brighton; Countess of Minio, Bengal, Sal- 
eomhe ; Thomas Henry, C'c) Ion, Plymouth ; Muyfiower, Hobart Town, Sal- 
combe; Mary Mitchesouy Port Piiilip, Falmouth; Carib, Batavia, Falmouth; 
La Belle Alliance, Singapore, Falmouth ; John Bartlett, Bengal, Falmouth ; 
Catherine Jamieson, Bengal, Falmouth; Orissa, Singapore; John Moore, 
Bombay; ^?iMc Mary and Earl Grey, Bengal, Liverpool; Rookery, China, 
Falmouth; Conservative, Ichiboe, Plymouth; John Line, Bombay; Romeo, 
Bengal, Plymoiitli. — 2o. East London, Adelaide; Lord Keane, Port Philip; 
Marmiun, ]\radras ; John Thomas Carr, Mauritius; Flora, Ichiboe, Falmouth; 
2'he Duke and Competitor, Bombay, liiverpool ; Columbine and Heroine, Ichiboe, 
Cork ; Lady McNaghten, Java ; Ranger, Suutli Seas, Falmouth. — 26. Duchess 
of Northumberland, C\\\\m Mary Elizabeth, Ceylon; GrerwAow, Ichiboe, Fal- 
mouth ; Francis Spaight, Adelaifle, I/iverpool ; Chieftain, Bombay ; Lucinda, 
Bombay, Liverpool ; George Glen and Alexander, Ichiboe, Cork. — 27. Mary 
Rowe, Mauritius, Plymouth; John King, iVIauritius ; Bromleys, Algoa Bay, 
Portsmouth. 


JiEPARTURES. 

From Liverpool. — .I une 21}.— 'Caroline, Bombay.— 27. Fifeshire, Cape.— 
28. Brunswick, Calcutta. — 29. Jamaica, Cape.— 30. Dickeff Sam, Bombay; 
Lusitania, Cape; Hope, Tiber, and Violet, Ichiboe. — July 1. James, Ichiboe.— 
3. Enterprize, Bengal. — 4. Nernd, Cape; Thomas Carty, Bombay; Mary 
Hartley, Calcutta. — 5. Jeremiah Ilotig Kong; Vibilia, Cape.— 6. Cincinnati, 
Canton; Captain Ross, Cnpc. — 9. Afar// ./t/we, Mauritius. — 10. Corsair, Bom- 
bay; Sir John Beresford, Cape.— 12. Albion, Bengal ; Ann Locherby, Bombay. 
— 16. Juliet, Bengal; ('hehar, and Formosa, Bombay, Guard, Cape; Eliza 
JiTciV/i, Bombay.- -18. 77io?wns Port Philip ; Alexander, Bengal; Black 
Prince, Bombay.- 19. Beulah, IIoiig*Koiig.— 20. Malcolm, Singapore.— 21. 
Lady ASff/ic/y5, Singapore ; F/c/<»ria, Aden.— 2.5. Querida, Manilla; Salishury, 
Ceylon ; Camillus^ llombuy ; Cassiopea, Mauritius. 

From the Downs: June 24. -Pnnee -4 Z&rr/i Bordeaux aiid^ Bengal.— 26* 
Diamond, Bengal ; Lady Emma, Mauritius ; St, Mary, ('ape ; Nautilus, St. 
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Helena; Maria, Idiiboe'-29. Eliza, Bombay.^ 30. Agiucouri, Bolion and 
Asia, Bengal ; Urgent, Ceylon ; James, Earl of Dalhousie, Samuel Winter, 
Svperh, leliiboe. — July 1. Simon Taylor, Judith Allan, Unicorn (Sir.), Ben- 
gal ; Ghriana, Bengal ; St, George and Ninian, Ichiboe ; Tropic, Hobart 
Town; John Cooper and Earl Grey, Bombay. — 2. Tropic, lIol)avt Town.— 4. 

Madras ; JDubliu, Sydney ; Foam, China. — 5. Elizabeth, Bewley Ade- 
laide. — 6. Vectio,Cape — 9. Agincourt, Norfolk Island. — II. Owen Glendower, 
Bengal; Calcutta, Hobart Town. — 13. Era, Cape. — 16. Jane, Laiincca- 
ton; Lord Eldon, Madras. — 17. Camhyses, Bombay; Margaretha, Batavia; 
Martin Luther, Bengal. — 18. Reward, Port Philip. — 19. Troubadour, John 
Brewer, and Falcon, Bombay; C/iie/laitN, Singapore. — 21. Afa/a&ar, Bombay.— 
22. Britannia, Bengal; Daphne, Algoa Bay; Charlotte, Bombay; Susan, 
Liverpool and Bengal. — 2 .j. lilcanora, Ceylon; Royal George, Port Philip; 
John WHUam Dacre, Algoa Bay. 

From Portsmouth. — July 2. Bucephalus, Bengal. — 4. Agincourt, Bengal.— 
8. Foam, Macao. — 16. Maidstone, Bengal; Pagoda, Cape- — 17. Owen Glen^ 
dower, Bengal.— 22. Panock Hall, Sydney. — 23. Malabar, Bombay. 

From the Clyde.— J une 23. Isabella, Ichiboe and China. — 26. Margaret 
Wilkie, Mauritius; Cassandra, Ichiboe.— 27. Laurel, Cape and China.— 28. 
Akhar, Mauritius.— 29. Ruby, Cape; Hugh Walker, Bombay. — July 3. VuU 
can, Madras. 


PASSENGEliS TO TH£ KAST. 

Vex Eliza, to Bombay.— Capt. and Miss Drummond, three Misses Drum- 
mond and governess, Sirs. Paterson and child, Lieut. Grant, Dr. Fraser, — 
Johnson, Esct,, — Gordon, Esq., — Campbell, Esq., Mr. Ager. 

Per Gluriana, to Calcutta. — Mrs. Rainsford, Mrs. llaoiilton Gray, Mrs. 
Harvey, Miss Davis, Dr, Rainsford, Mr, II. Dumbleton, Mr. Hamilton Gray, 
Capt. Ilarvey, Mr. Came. 

Per Runnymede, to Bengal.— Capt. Stapleton, Ensigns Venables, Purcell, 
and De Vernet. 

Per Ellenborough, to Madras and Bengal.— Lieut Robertson, Mrs. Robert- 
son and infant, Mr.«. Holloway, Mr. Whilien, Mr. Childe, Rev. Fredk. Hirle, 
Mrs. Hirle and infant, Major and Mrs. Underwood, Mr. McNeil, Mr. Pollock, 
Miss Currie, Miss llimble, Mrs. Deane, Mrs. Major Dayless, Miss Towter, 
Miss. Coop, Mis.s Slider, Miss Cloe, Mr. W. Cox and son, Ensign Peddie, Capt 
Richardson, Mr. Holloway. 

Per Garland, to Sydney.— Cabin: Mr. and Mrs. Sharp and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickinson, Mr. H. H. Sernphill, Mr. ami Mrs. Dutton, two children, 
and servant ; Col. Miiichiii and daiiglfter, Mr. H. Yates. Intermediate : Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens. Steerage : Michael 3IcNeill, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Jno. Levey, 
Mr. Danl. Prince, Mr. B. Slomaii, Mr. Stillwell. 

Brunette, to Ceylon. — Mr. Davis and lady, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Lister, Mr. 
McPherson, IMr. Eager. 

Per Judith Allan, for Calcutta.— Copt. A rchd. Little, capt 9tli Lancers; 
Lieut. Cliiis, Donovan, ditto, and Mrs. Donovan ; Lieut. G. Cookes, Cornet 
W. K. Bruce, 3rd Light Dragoons ; Ensign H. E. Reader, 39th regt.; Robert 
Wrightson, surgeon, and IVIrs. Wrightsoii. 

Per Asia, to Bengal.— Lieut Wolfe, 39tU regt.; Lieut.de Montmorency, 
50th regt; Lieut. Forster, 62nd regt. 

Fev Agincourt, to Madras and Bengal.— Capt. and Mrs. Holmes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaton and family, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Jackson, lion. C. Arbiithnot, Mrs. 
Guppy, Mr. Collins, Mr. Barr, Capt. and Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Finlay, Lieut and 
Mrs. Creagh, Ensign Ensor, 39th regt.; Ensign White, 29th regt.; 135 men, 
seven women, and four children. 

Per Monarch, to Bengal. — Gen. Hodgson and family, the Misses Ricketts, 
two Misses Jervis, Mr. and Mrs. Ross, Mrs. and Misses Sullivan, Mr. Brae, 
Mr. Christopher, Mr. Hugh lluyley, Mr. Twentymaii, Mr. Butler, Messrs. 
Sullivans, Mr. and Mrs. Brae and party, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher, Mrs. 
Walker, Miss Warren, Miss Mrs. Thornton, Major and Mrs. Thompson, 
Mr. Loch. 
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Per Stcug^ to Bombay. — Miss Anderson, Miss Wormald, Messrs. Scott, 
Oliver, Henderson, Alexander, and Blair. For tlie Cape; Messrs. \V. and C. 
Borradaile, Cobb, and Joiibert. 

Earl Gretff to Bombay. — Lieut. Miller, 22nd regt.; Mrs. Miller and two chil- 
dren, Lieut, Prettyjohii, 78tli regt.; Ensign Nolan, 17th regt.; IGI men, wo- 
men, and children. 

Per Lady Mary Wood, to Malta and Alexandria. — Mr. Alcock, Mrs. Alcock, 
and servant; Mr. Beale, Mr. Fischer, Mrs. Fischer, and two children; Mrs. 
Fogerty, Mr. Marker, ]^Ir. Bates, Mrs. Bates, Mr, TJiompson, Mr. Turner, 
Mrs. Turner, Mr. Freeth, Mr. Phelips, Mr. Mercer, Mrs. Collins (nurse). Mas- 
ter Leonard, S. Pulmati, Dr. Nichol, Mrs. Nicliol, Mr. Dent, Mrs. Wean, Mr. 
Macewen. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843-44. 


i 

Date of leaving Arrived at Bombay. 

I London. {vid Suez, Aden, &c.) 

'{vid Marsciiles.) 

Aprii (J, 1H43 . - May 13 (per Cleopatra) 

' May 0 June 0 (per Senostris) 

'June 0 luly 7 Victwia) 

iJuly G lAug. 7 (per Henostrist) 

'Aug. 5 Sept. 9 (xmx At alant a) 

;Sept. (i iOct. 11 iper rictoria) 

:Oct. 6 Nov. J .0 ( per Cleopatra) 

I Nov. 4 'Dec. 11 {per Berenice) 

iNov. 15 1 'Dec. 2.3 {petAkbar) 

Dec. G ' Jan. 11 (per Atalunta) 

Jan, G, 1 844 . . Feb. 11 (per P'iceoritt) 

Feb. G 'March 13 • - • • (per Berenice) 

March 6 ! April 8 (pet Cleopatra) 

April G 12 (pet Atalunta) 



Arrived at 


Arrived at Calcutta. 

2^ 
CO 9 


Madras. 


^ (In divisions.! 


37 

May 20 • 

44 

May 23 

47 

.31 

June 12- • 

.37 

June 14 

39 

31 

July 14 .. 

:iH 

July 17 

41 

,32 

Aug. 15.. 

40 

Aug. 18 

43 

35 

Sept. IG .. 

42 

Sept. 20 

47 

35 

Oct. 13 .. 

.37 

Oct. 17 

1 41 

40 

Nov. 21., 

46 

Nov. 24 

! 49 

37 

iDec. 17 .. 

43 

Dec. 20 

46 

38 

Dec. 30 . . 

45 

Jan. 1 

47 

Rii !Jan. 17 • • 

42 

Jan. 19 

44 

3G Feb. IG . • 

41 

Feb. 19 

44 

30 

.33 

March 19 

42 

It!) 

March 21 

April Ufy , 1 

44 

1 41 







A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o'clock on the morning of 
the 3rd, and vid Marseillea on the evening of the 7th August, if not postponed. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving 

Per Sleiimcr to 

1 

1 Arrived in London 

Bombay. j 

Suez. 

1 vid Maneilles. 

i 


May 20, 1843 • 

June 19 

July 20 

SepL 7 

Oct. 2 

Nov. 1 

'Dec. 1 

Jan. 1, 1844 . 

Feb. 1 

March 1 

April 1 

l^Uy 1 

May to 


. July 3.. 

• Aug. 2 


j 

•[Victoria ••< 

• Semiratnie ■ 

.'Memnon Lost 

• Cleopatra Oet, 23 . 

• Berenice Nov. G . 

. Atalanta Dec. 

. Seeostrie Jan. R 

. Berenice Feb. 8..» 

. Cleopatra March 8. 

• Atalanta .April 5 • 


^ ' Arrived in London 

^ I vid Southampton. 


• .Victoria • jMay 5* 

• 'Berenice June 5 

• C/eejMft’g [July 4 


44 July 10> • • • (per Or. Livetpool) 51 
44 Aug. 7 {pet Oriental) 47 

4G Nov. 13 . • (per Gr, Liverpool) G7 
.*K Nov. 13 • • (per Gr. Liverpottl) 40 

34 Dec. 8 {pet Oriental) 47 

35 Jan. l.'i 45 

38 Feb. 14 {per Oriental) 44 

.TO M.irrh !:>• .(per C;>'. Lri'wpmi/l 41 
3.’» April 9* (per Oriental) 39 

34 .May 11 (per Gr. Liverpool) 40 

35 June 11 (per Oriental) 41 

4G July 10 — {per Gr. Liverpool) 52 


6 >. 

If 

iQffl 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOK INDIA, &o., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SATLTNf!. 


Foil BKXr.,\ I.. 


Marl of Hardwicks {itoo^s) 1000 tons. 

Drew ...... £. I. Docks ... 

Aug. 4. 

SoMiMBoddingtonitvoop^) 669 

. Noaks W. I. Docks ... 

Aug. 6. 

Coromandel (troops) ... 

.... 639 

. Fraser 

Aug. 6. 

^en (troops) 

.... 522 

, Parsons ... 

Aug. 6. 

Success (troops) 

... 621 

, McKerlie.. E.T. Docks ... 

Aug. 10. 

Tudor 

... 1130 

, Lay 

Aug. 13. 

/Vines of Wales 

... 1330 

, Hopkins... — 

Aug. 26. 

Queen 

... 1330 

M‘Leod ... 

Aug. 29. 

^ttdsor 

... 670 

Fumell ... 

Sept. 26. 


rOH M.\I>lt.\S AM) PKMiAI.. 


Vernon 

... 1000 

Gimblett... K. I. Docks ... 

Aug. 17. 

Precursor 

... 1800 

, Harris 

Sept. 10. 

Scotia 

... 778 

E. I. Docks ... 

— 


l-OH 

M AI)RAS. 


Lady Flora 

... 800 

, Ford W.I. Docks ... 

Sept. 10. 


rOR rAPK 

AM) ArADRAS. 


Wellington 

.... 300 

. Liddell ... W.I. Docks ... 

Aug. 10. 

Jforlhumherland 

.... 811 

. Bird E.l. Docks ... 

Aug. 10. 

Duke of Argyll 

.... 629 

. Bristow ... 

Aug. 10. 

Xrue Jariton 

... 61*7 

, Coiisitt ... 

Aug. 12. 


lOH 

HOMHAV. 


Hertfordshire ( troops ) 

... 1363 

Richardson E.l. Docks ... 

Aug. 3. 

Boyne (troops) 

... 620 

Hammac... 

Aug. 10. 

Cornwall (troops) ...... 

... 872 

W.I. Docks ... 

Aug. 10. 

Nepavl 

. . . .346 

Ewen 

Aug. 10. 

Gsrno/tc (troops) 

... 700 

Hyne E.l. Docks ... 

Aug, 15. 

Diana 

.., 447 

.Strickland.. W.I. Docks ... 

— 


Foil CJIIXA. 


Humayoon 

530 ... 

... MacKellui-. W.I. Dock. ... 

Aug. 1. 

Mohawk 


... Ferguson... Lond. Docks... 

Sept. 1. 


I’OK CKYLU.N. 


J^dia 


... Bruiiton ... St. Kat. Docks 

Aug. 10. 


658 .... 

... Stevens ... W.I. Docks ... 

Aug. 15. 


roll 

M A L Un ITS. 

Fenmy 

230 .... 

,.. Andrew ... Lond. Docks... 

Aug. 7. 
Aug. 20. 

StoOuB. 

266 .... 

... I,iatigley ... — 


FOR 

ST. HKLKNA. 


BobertCUve 

460 .... 

.. Mercer ... Lond. Docks... 

Aug. 10. 

Oreeum Queen 

203 .... 

Sterry — — 

Aug. 10. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XI. 

The seasons exert a powerful influence over the actions of Eastern 
nations ; the hot and rainy months in India condemn both mind and 
body to inactivity. Hence those months, as is observed in one of 
the last Summaries of Intelligence, are almost always newsless 
ones military operations are never commenced, or even conti- 
nued, unless in very urgent cases ; communications between remote 
places are tardy and difiicult, and languor indisposes the cliro- 
niclers of events to exercise their diligence in recording facts, 
or their ingenuity in distortion or invention. It is fortunate for the 
future historians of India that they will have better resources than 
those documents wdiich are usually regarded as the fountain-heads 
of information, namely, contemporary local newspapers, for these 
have of late years been filled with fabrications, generally the work 
of native, but sometimes of European agents. 

A view of the state of India, in this season of annual repose, 
aflibrds little reason to think that its comparative tranquillity is 
more than temporary and transient. For several years past, the 
principle of stability, the foundation of all governments, has given 
way to that of change in most of the native states, and the political 
elements in those states, when once set in motion, rarely cohere 
agsiin or settle down speedily into any new form. Change then 
becomes the law, and whilst in a state of dissolution, a large, well- 
compacted mass, like the British possessions, will attract and at- 
tach to itself some of the severed portions. This process of political 
chemistry is now in operation in the Punjab, where the solvent is 
evidently distributing itself throughout the cujbiro body politic, the 
parts of which will soon become detached. An Englishman, who 
went as an adventurer to Lahore, and resided there, in various capa- 
cities, during all the late disturbances, having returned to Loodiana, 
has given a picture of the state of afiairs in the Punjab which pre- 
pares us for such a close of the series of rev<dutions there. He 
says^ that greater anarchy cannot be conceived than that which 
exists at Lahore ; that Heera Sing's rule can last no longer than 
whilst ho is able to satisfy the cupidity of the troops, which is 
efTected by molting down all articles made of the precious metals 
within his reach ; and that the lyots would hail the advance of the 

* BnglUhmttn, June 6. 

AnaLypMrn.N.S.yoL.IlI.No.l7. < 3 M 
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British with the greatest delight, When I asked him/' says the 
writer of the letter from which we quote, ‘‘ who he thought would 
succeed llecra Sing, he replied, ‘ No one, for every petty soldier 
looks upon himself as a sirdar,* and ho thought it most likely that 
the army would break up into predatory bands." Some Sikh Crom- 
well may possibly still be raised by the exigency of affairs out of the 
mutinous corps, but it is almost too late. 

The hast mail has brought the particulars of the battle of Nou-p 
ringabad (the fact of which was announced by the preceding), 
whereby Heera Sing’s authority has been strengthened for a while 
by the destruction of a competitor. Tlie circumstances which led to 
this Goiillict, in which 3,000 Sikhs arc said to have been killed, de- 
serve to be recorded. 

Ittur (or Uttur) Sing, uncle of the late Ajeet Sing, Siiidan- 
walla, the assassin of Maharajah Shere Sing, upon tlie death of that 
sov^ereign, took refuge in the British territories. l,ena Sing, Majec- 
teea, who left Lahore in April, ostensibly on a pilgrimage to Ilurd- 
war, but under suspicious circumstances, appears to have entered 
into some secret communications with Ittur Sing, who had received 
invitations from some of the Sikh sirdars to cross the Sutlej, these 
chiefs promising to join him. lie had been further induced to take 
this step by the solicitations of Bhccr (or Bhay) Sing, a guru, or 
holy man, of great reputation, and a mortal enemy of llecra Sing, 
who had been tampering with the Sikh soldiery, and was led by 
them to believe that they would acknowledge Ittur Sing as their 
chief, he being the nearest surviving legitimate relation of Runjeet 
Sing, after Dhulleep Sing, the reigning maharajah, who is reported 
to be of spurious birth. Ittur Sing accordingly crossed the Sutlej, 
about the 30th April, with a small force (some say only 300 or 
400 men), and was immediately joined by the guru, who had an 
army of 6,000 men, the two princes, Peshora Sing and Caslimeera 
Sing, after being expelled from Seealkote, having united their force 
to that of Bhcer Sing. This army, respectable in number, and 
strong in the names of its leaders, moved down the right bank of 
the Bccah, in the direction of Ilureo-ka-puttun. Intelligence of 
this alarming movement reached Lahore on the 3rd May, and 
lleera Sing, who saw a crisis approaching, summoned the officers 
of his army to a durbar, and told them that Ittur Sing had entered 
into a treaty with the English, in whose territory ho had been re- 
siding (though in fact ho had resided in that of one of the protected 
Sikh rajdis), and was coming, with their assistance, to seize 
the Si}^ kingdom, which would be divided between them, 
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axlding that he, Heera Sing, as minister, had little interest in the 
matter ; ho was only a servant of the Sirkar Khalsajeo (Sikh state), 
and was prepared to obey any order the Sirkar Kbalsa should give 
him ; “ but if Ittur Sing should succeed, and give up six annas in 
the rupee of revenue to the British, whence,” he asked them, 
“ would the troops get their present high rate of wages V* The sol- 
diers, to whom this was reported, who had evidently been gained 
over to the cause of the guru and Ittur Sing, took time to ponder 
upon this artful and politic address, and in the end, moving upon 
the pivot of their own interest, turned about again, and determined 
to support Ilecra Sing and oppose Ittur, declaring that they would 
not spare even the guru. Of this revolution in their sentiments 
and intentions, Ittur Sing and his confederates were entirely ignorant, 
and j)atiently awaited the approach of the Sikh army, supposing the 
troops to bo their real friends, at the village of Nouringabad, not 
more than twelve or fourteen miles from the British station of Fero- 
zcporc, and near the right bank of the Becah. 

The Khalsa troops marched from Lahore on the 5th May ; they 
amounted to about 40,000 men, consisting of twenty-four regiments 
of infantry, a largo body of irregular cjivalry, and 120 guns. The 
despatch of so large a force shews the extent of the danger appre- 
hended by the young minister. They came in view of Ittur Sing's 
party on the evening of the next day. Some misgiving, or perhaps 
secret intelligence, seems to have excited doubts of the real feelings 
of the state troops in the minds of the insurgent leaders, who took 
up a strong position for the conflict that was to take place on the 
morrow. Prince Peshora Sing, warned by advice or alarmed by 
his suspicions, left the camp before the battle, and, proceeding 
to Lahore, gave himself up to Ilecra Sing, who received him 
(the ablest of the two princes) graciously, JMeariwhile, the troops of 
the state ailvaiiced on the morning of the 7th May, and the insur- 
gents, who were drawn out in line, were astonished to find a terrific 
cannonade opened upon them, which mowed down numbers. Ittur 
Sing, finding he wjis cutrai^ped, sent ofi* his ranee and some of his 
family and followers, with his treasure, to Ferozepore. He tried 
himself to cross tlie river, but his elephant refused to ford ; he then 
mounted his horse, but that animal shewed the same disinclination 
to enter the stream. Ittur Sing, it is said, upon this, deriving cou- 
rage, or rather desperation, from superstition, exclaimed that it 
was the will of God that ho should stay and die with his men.” The 
combat could not bo long or doubtful, where the forces were so dis- 
proportioned. The guru had his leg broken by a cannon-ball, which 
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mortally wounded him. This event seems to have been soon known 
to the assailants^ when a cessation of hostilities took place, aiAl Go- 
lab Sing, ono of the leaders of the state troops (not Rajah Golab 
Sing, the brother of Dhyan Sing), went over to see and comfort the 
wounded saint. This officer on his way encountered Ittur Sing, who 
appears to have made some proposition to be permitted to escape, 
which was rejected. An altercation ensued, when Ittur Sing raised 
his carbine and shot Golab Sing dead. The followers of the latter 
fell upon Ittur Sing, and put him to death, and his head was sent to 
Lahore. Another account states that the guru, prior to the engage- 
ment, waved his chudder^ as a token of peace, whereupon Golab 
Sing crossed over, and was told by the guru that ho had no hostile 
intentions ; that Golab Sing then proposed that Ittur Sing should 
be given up, and the guru and the rest of the force would be allowed 
to recross the river ; that Ittur Sing, hearing this proposal, shot 
Golab, and was killed in return. All accounts agree, that, in the 
action which commenced or recommenced, the insurgents were ex- 
terminated. Cashmeera Sing fell, having first offered to surrender, 
but afterwards endeavoured to escape. Many were drowned in the 
Beeah, in attempting to cross, and two hundred women were 
amongst the slain. An eye-witness of the spectacle on the banks of 
the river declares, that it was horrible to see the number of dead 
bodies of men, women, and children — ^for the poor villagers, in 
trying to escape, were remorselessly shot down — ^all promiscuously 
huddled together.*' The victory cost the state army only ten men. 

The cannonade was distinctly heard at Ferozepore, where the 
political authorities were informed, on the 9th May, tliat the victo- 
rious Sikh troops had determined to cross the river and attack the 
cantonment. The sirdars were averse to this project; but the men, 
who appear to bo masters, said, The minister has himself told us, 
that it is through the British this invasion has taken place ; there- 
fore, let us plunder Ferozepore." They even collected boats (about 
forty or fifty), and the political agent learned, from good authority, 
that 1 2,000 irregular cavalry and 8,000 infantry, with sixty guns, 
were fully prepared to cross at a ghat about fourteen miles north of 
Ferozepore. All the troops in the station were held in readiness to 
assemble ; sowars were sent out in all directions to procure authen- 
tic intelligence, and now great deeds had been achieved whereof 
all India had rung but Heera Sing, having learned from his va- 
keel at Ferozepore that the British had nothing to do with Ittur 
Sing's attempt, or more probably finding that his crafty suggestion 
h^ answered its object, and being apiirehensive of the result of a 
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collision, communicated the intelligence to the Sikh camp, and 
ordered the troops to return to Lahore. This summons, however, is 
said to have irritated the troops, who were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of Myan Laba Sing, the commander, because he refused to 
march against the British. It is even reported, that only a part of 
the troops consented to return with Laba Sing to Lahore ; the re- 
mainder, including the Akalees, being still encamped on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, in a state of revolt. 

We have related this affair somewhat minutely, because the cir- 
cumstances throw considerable light upon the state of affairs in the 
Punjab. It shews how slight a spark will produce a combustion 
there ; that powerful individuals are opposed to the supremacy of 
the present minister, though none of them have sufficient strength to 
overthrow it, whilst, although he can command the services of the 
army, that army has no bond of attachment to him, but the merce- 
nary one of high pay, which motive would induce them to transfer 
their support to any leader. Their feelings towards the minister may 
be inferred from an occurrence which took place after their return 
to Lahore. Having suspected that Prince Peshora Sing bad been 
murdered by order of Ilecra Sing, they broke into open mutiny, 
and were not pacified and restored to subordination till Peshora 
Sing was produced. It is said, too, that they have demanded of 
Ileera a lakh of rupees, to build a tomb in honour of the guru, 
slain at Nouringabad ! 

The affairs of Gwalior remain in much the same state as they 
were. The arrest of the Bliac's father, Goorapurra, ha<l produced 
a great effect upon the malcontents at the Mahratta court, and upon 
the Bhae herself. This measure is attributed to Mr. Hamilton, the 
newly-appointed Resident at Gwalior. The individual in question 
docs not seem fitted to bo a formidable political personage. A. 
writer from the Lushkur says : — 

I went to see the state prisoner. He was chewing paun at a great 
rate, obviously owing to great nervousness ; he is too timid, I should 
say, to be a traitor. A greater simpleton I never saw. Nothing except 
some letters was found upon him. It is alleged against him that he 
endeavoured to excite the people of Malwa to rise, and common report 
adds tliat he went about in disguise for tliis purpose. Our Resident 
seems to regard the business as very trifling, and 1 fancy that his orders 
came from Calcutta. The Tara Bhae is in great distress on account of 
her father. • 

The same authority states that, on the 8th May, the residency 
moonshee proceeded to the palace, whero were assembled the Bhae,# 
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Ram Rao Plialkea, and the other members of the Council of Re- 
gency, when a khurreetah from the Governor-General was read 
aloud, to the effect that Boorhanpore, the capital of Candeish, the 
wealthiest town in Scindiah*s dominions, must be immediately 
ceded to the I3ritish Government. It was stated in the accounts 
brought by the July mail that this important town had been occu- 
pied by the British troops ; but on what ground was not mentioned. 
The latest intelligence upon this point, in i\\oAgra Ukhbar^ affords 
reason to believe that the occupation of the city (which was peace- 
ably surrendered by the Mahratta garrison) was owing to a mistake, 
and that the place has been given up again. Some of the members 
of the Gwalior Council protested loudly against its seizure, which 
was very unpopular throughout the country, alleging that there 
was nothing in the last treaty to justify it. This treaty has 
been published in the Indian papers, and certainly there is no direct 
reference in it to Boorhanpore. Its contents arc as follow : — 

It recapitulates and confirms the old treaties of 1808, 1804, 1805, and 
1817, except so far as altered by the present ; it states tliat the late 
Maharaja engaged to pay Rs. 5,40,000 a year for a British subsidiary 
force stationed in his territories, and that it is expedient to increase the 
amount of the force, on which account the Durbar engages to appro- 
priate the revenues of sixteen districts, to the extent of lls. 18,00,700 
for their support, thereby increasing the charge of tlie British subsi- 
diary force to eighteen lakhs a year ; it provides that, if the revenues 
of these districts exceed eighteen lakhs, the surplus shall be paid 
over to his highness, — if it fall short, the deficiency shall be made good 
by him ; that the civil administration of these districts shall be con- 
ducted by British officers ; it declares that the sum due by the state of 
Gwalior to the British Government is, ten lakhs for the arrears of the 
contingent force, one lakh for money advanced to theBaizaBacc,ten lakhs 
for the expense of the present armament, and six lakhs as compensation 
for losses sustained during recent hostilities, which twenty-six lakhs are 
to be paid within fourteen days from the signing of the treaty, and in case 
of failure, three districts, yielding a revenue of Rs. 7,55,000 a year, shall 
be assigned to the British Government ; it provides that the army of his 
highness shall be reduced to 8,000 men and 82 guns ; that his highness 
shall make good to the disbanded troops a gratuity of three months’ 
pay ; that the Maharaja’s minority shall cease with his eighteenth year, 
and that the persons intrusted with the administration during his non- 
age shall act on the advice of the British Resident in all matters 
whereon advice shall be offered, and that no change shall be made in 
the Cabinet Council without the consent of the British Resident ; it 
enumerates the members of the Cabinet Council ; provides that the 
Tara-Bhae shall re<^eive three lakhs of rupees a year for her mainte- 
nance ; and pledges the British Government, as heretofore, to exert its 
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influence and good offices to maintain tlie just territorial rights of the 
Maharaja and his subjects in the neighbouring or other states. 

The Friend of India \\ 2 ^ remarked, with some justice, that Lord 
Ellenborough has omitted one thing in this treaty which would have 
advanced the cause of humanity and redounded to his immortal 
honour, — the extinction of female infanticide, — ^wliich he might have 
provided for with as much ease, and perliaps more effect, than the 
abolition of slavery in Scinde. “ The durbar was prostrate at his 
feet, and would have agreed to any terms he might have chosen to 
dictate ; but ho has lost the opportunity of quenching those unhal- 
lowed fires throughout a large portion of Ilindostan." 

The great meeting of the Beloochcc chiefs in the neighbourhood 
of Hyderabad took place on the 24th May, and passed off peace- 
ably. Some accounts represent the numbers present at 10,000, 
others at 20,000. Sir Charles Napier had taken the utmost pre- 
cautions against surprise, disposing the infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery so as to be prepared to meet any exigency with promptitude, 
whilst the police force, and even the steamers, were to co-operate. 
These measures at first alarmed the chiefs, but they were soon re- 
assured, Jind the governor and they parted highly pleased with ea-ch 
other. The results of this meeting wore not known. The 
chief objects of it are said to be, to receive their personal 
pledges of allegiance, and thereby test their confidence in our go- 
vernment ; to hear and redress any complaints, and to warn tlieiu 
against the indulgence in habits of spoliation or a2>propriation of 
each other's possessions. An eye-witness describes the chiefs as 
“a beggarly set of fellows, not one amongst them being well- 
dressed." lie adds that, upon their being told that their jaghires 
would bo continued to them upon payment of a moderate rent, some 
few solicited a little ready cash to begin with ; but Sir Charles 
good-humouredly pointed to his troops, saying, ‘ These men require 
every rupee I can raise.' " 

The intelligence from Scinde was to the 4th June, when the go- 
vernor had returned to Hyderabad. The weather had become hot, 
but was not yet unhealthy. Shore Mahomed was still reported to 
have a large number of men at his disposal. The Beloocliecs had 
ceased their marauding operations about Shikarpore since the affair 
at Poolajee. This occurrence, of which no official account has been 
published, is described in the Delhi Gazette as follows : — 

It seems thatBceja or Beejar Khan had, for some time past, incurred 
the displeasure of the authorities in Upper Scinde by predatory acts. 
It was thought that a night attack on the principal post of this note- 
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riouB freebooter, blowing up the gate with a powder-^bag, would put a 
stop to these depredations. The following parties -were, therefore/ or- 
dered to form themselves into a detachment for this service, and to ren- 
dezvous at Khanghur, nearly thirty miles north-by-east of Shikarpore, 
on the morning of the 16th April, under the command of Capt. Tail 
1st. Two rissalas (180 men) of the 6th irregular cavalry, under Lieut, 
and Adj. Holmes, with Lieut. Raddiife (Lieut. Holmes had been pre- 
viously detached to Shadudpore, some eighty miles west of Sliikarpore, 
leaving a party of sixty men at Khyrkighuree, and was recalled to 
join in the intended expedition) ; 2nd. 800 men of the 6th irregulars, 
under Capt.Tait himself ; and drdly. 280 men of the camel corps, under 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, with his adjutant and quarter-master, the Lieuts. 
Bruce, who were ordered up to join from Larkhana ; altogether, 700 
men of all arms, except aHillery. Unfortunately, Lieut. Fitzgerald 
lost his way in crossing the desert from Larkhana to Khanghur, and 
thus caused considerable delay. The force, however, marched on the 
evening of the 17th ; but another untoward event, the desertion of two 
spies, who went over to Deejar Khan and warned him of his danger, 
destroyed every chance of surprising the place. To add to the vexa- 
tion, the whole detachment lost its way on the road to Poolajee from 
Khanghur, and did not reach its destination, iifty-iive miles distant, 
until eight o’clock on the morning of the 18th (April), the men and 
horses both suffering from thirst under a blazing sun. As they neared 
the fort, they found the roads covered with the baggage of people flying 
for protection from the open country, as is usual in these parts of 
Scinde, and the officers had some difficulty in preventing their men 
from plundering. One man of the 6th irregulars, who loitered behind 
to see what he could get, had his throat cut. Altliough all idea of a 
surprise had been abandoned, Capt. Tait thought it best to attempt the 
attack at once, and Lieut. Fitzgerald advanced to one of the gates, at 
the head of the storming party, while Lieut. Holmes was sent round witli 
a party of fifty suwars to make a false attack on another gate. Lieut. 
Fitzgerald’s attempt to blow open the gate failed, and he was repulsed 
with a loss of eight men killed and fourteen wounded, besides his quar- 
ter-master, Lieut. Bruce, shot in the upper part of the thigh. The 
movement on the other gate was attended with the loss of two suwars 
killed, one wounded, five horses killed, and five wounded ; seven sub- 
sequently died of fatigue. Capt. Tait’s reserve also suffered to the 
extent of one suwar wounded, with several horses. That officer, seeing 
that further attempts would be fruitless, rode round the fort to Lieut. 
Holmes, and directed the whole to retire to a village distant three 
miles, whence a night attack might be organized. On reaching this 
village, however^ it was found that no water was procurable in quan- 
tities sufficient for the use of the men, who were mad with thirst, the 
wells having, with the exception of one small one, three feet in diameter 
at the mouth, been all filled up by the enemy. So great was the ex- 
haustion on i^^Euduhg this well, that, in the struggle to get at its con- 
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tents^ the men lost all order. It was then resolved by Capt. Tait to 
retire on Chuttur, distant some six miles^ which, in the miserable state of 
the cattle, would preclude the possibility of the projected second night 
attack. The force was at length got under way ; but some twenty or 
thirty of the men would not leave the spot, altliough the enemy were 
closing on them, until one of the officers slopped the supplies,” by 
stretching his body across the mouth of the well. This had the desired 
effect, and the whole force, with the exception of one man of the 6th 
irregulars killed, reached Chuttur at mid-day, having been twenty-one 
hours in the saddle from the time they left Khanghur, and gone over 
seventy miles of ground. Fortunately, they found a plentiful supply 
of good water at their halting-place. From the above details, it would 
appear that the detachment had lost, in all, twelve men killed and six- 
teen wounded ; the return of the wounded horses being incomplete, we 
can only give the number of killed at live ; died from fatigue, seven ; 
and wounded, more or less, twelve. It is really inexplicable to us how 
such a force cdiild be organized and sent on such an expedition without 
a single piece of ordnance, which was all that was wanting to have in- 
sured success. 

The intelligence from Affghanistau continues to bo contradictory; 
whilst some accounts state that an insurrection had broken out at 
Cabul against Dost Mahomed Khan, headed by Mahomed Zeman 
Khan and even by «Jiibbar Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed ; 
that he bad been compelled to retire into the Bala Ilissar, and that 
the Oandahar sirdars had joined the confederacy with a strong 
force ; other reports from Cabul, so late as the end of April, repre- 
sent the Ameer Jis on good terms with his relations and subjects, 
and as projecting an exjiedition to Herat, in aid of Yar Mahomed 
Khan, who is threatened by the Shah of Persia. It appears that 
Yar Mahomed, since his usurpation, has been desirous of throwing 
off the yoke of Persia ; that the Shah, whilst he refused to support 
the rights of Prince Jehangeer, the son and heir of Ksimraii, still 
insists upon the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Persia over 
H^rat (wdiich wjis the point at issue in our rupture with the Shah), 
and requires the attendance of Yar Mjihomed at Tehran. The poli- 
tic usurper knows too well the consequences of trusting himself 
there, and is preparing for war, enlisting men and forming alliances. 
He has written in pressing terms to Dost Mahomed Khan, who seems 
well disposed towards his cause. Mahomed Akhbar Khan has been 
ravaging the Bajoor country, in which he had a battle with 8,000 
Bajoorees, which lasted a whole day. Ho has restored to his gadi 
the chief of Koner (on the Karnali river), who was displaced by 
Shah Shooja in 1840, which was the object of Col. Orchard's ox- 
ilm^.%/oMm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. ON 
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pedition, which failed in the attempt to storm tlie fort of Pushoot. Ma- 
homed Akhbar Khan had returned to Jellalabad, but seems to have 
relinquished his designs, if he ever entertained any, upon Pcshawur 
and the Punjab. The Sikh troops at Pesliawur appear to be in a 
very disorderly state. A large number left the city without orders 
for Lahore, and when Tej Sing, the commandant, despatched some 
companies of sepoys, better disposed, to persuade the insubordinate 
troops to return, the latter not only refused, but fought the sepoys, 
and several men were killed on both sides. Tej Sing, on this, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and by dint of solicitations and promises, pre- 
vailed upon the cartillerymen to come back with him to Peshawur, 
ami he has since recruited his garrison with Affghans, a desperate 
and very precarious resource. Meanwhile, a secret correspondence 
between one of his generals and Dost Mahomed Khan had been de- 
tected in the Khyber Pass. 

The Mahratta state of Indore remains in the same condition, it 
being doubtful whether it will be conferred upon one of the claim- 
ants, or assumed, as some recommend, by the British Govern- 
ment. A writer in one of the Calcutta i)apers,* apparently well- 
informed upon this subject, has furnished a statement of facts,” of 
wddcli we give an abstract, on the present state of Indore affairs 
consequent upon the demise of two of the Holkars within four 
months of each other. 

In 1842, Hurry Holkar having fallen dangerously ill, the chief 
sirdars suggested to him, as he had no lieir, the proj)ricty of send- 
ing for Martund Bao, the young prince he had dethroned, then at 
Poona, to succeed him on the gad\^ in the event of his deccjisc. 
Hurry Ilolkar readily assented, but the British resident protested 
against the pr(»cecding, on the ground that Martund Bao, by accept- 
ing a stipend of Bs. 500 monthly, had renounced his right to the 
throne. Hurry Holkar recovered, and the party opposed to Mar- 
tund Bao, being now made acquainted with the views of the 
British Government, put forward the claims of a youth named 
Kliundeh Kao, who was recognized by the resident as the successor 
of Hurry Ilolkar, on whose death he was placed on the throne of 
the Holkars. It is said that Hurry Holkar, impressed with a sense 
of the wrong he had done Martund Rao, was anxious that the latter 
should succeed him, and in proof of this, his placing the mother of 
Martund Bao in possession of the palace is appealed to. A man named 
Rajaram Bhow, or Baja Show, as ho is called — the son of a /ound- 
ling, said to be picked up on the banks of the Kewa, or Nerbudda, 
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and hence named Rewajee — ^liad rendered himself so obnoxious, that 
Hurry Ilolkar, at the request of Kristna Bhae and Gotama Bhac, 
in August, 1843, consented to his expulsion from the city. This 
individual, on the ground of having married an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Hurry Ilolkar, upon the deatli of Khundeh Rao, aspired 
to the throne. lie now shares, with Maha Saheb, Martund Rao's 
adoptive mother, the administration of affairs. The riglit of Mar- 
tund Rao to the vacant (jadi is stated by this writer to be prefer- 
able to that of the late Khundeh Rao, and although he signed 
ay«^/^?<?, relinquishing his claim to the state, on condition of re- 
ceiving a stipend, yet that document was executed under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and when he was only ten years of age ; whereas 
the people arc anxious for his restoration to the throne of the Hol- 
kars, to which he was nominated by the last legal prince of that 
family. On the other hand, it is contended that the British Govern- 
ment, in the place of the Peshwa, is entitled to the state in default 
of heirs, and that, as Martund Rao is not the legal heir, the suc- 
cession has lapsed. The new resident, Mr. Hamilton, who succeeds 
Sir C. M. Wade, has instructions to incjuire into the rights of the 
parties. As the British Government is to derive an advantage 
from a sentence against these claims, it is of infinite moment that 
such inquiry should be conducted with rigid impartiality. 

Tranquillity in Bundelkhund seems to be as fugitive as in the 
Punjab. The operations of the insurgents are, indeed, conducted 
upon a small scale ; villages are plundered, and sometimes burnt ; 
small parties of the military police arc surprised and “cutup;” but 
the Delhi Gazette says, “ there is, from all we hear, very much 
indeed to be done ere Bundelkhund is actually restored to tranquil- 
lity.” Ajeet Sing, a reformed Budhuk, Col. Slccinan’s head too- 
mandar, whoso ciftious history was published in the Indian papers, 
had been betrayed and murdered, with seven Individuals belonging 
to the police, by Parccchut's men; another party of ten, with 
Captain Parker’s head scout, had been cut up by the ex-rajah of 
Joitpore. 

AVe may complete our Review of external politics by observing, 
that the Nizam has, it is said, “ almost consented ” to the resi- 
dent's proposition for the appointment of Nawab Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah as Do wan, and has expelled the soi-disant Nawab Dilawar 
Jung from his territories. . 

The nows of Lord Ellenborough’s recal reached Bombay on the 
6th J line, and would be received in Calcutta by express on the 
15th, a week later than the date of advices from that presidency, 
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consequently we know not what efiect it produced there. It would 
appear from the Bombay papers that the event had not caused mucli 
sensation at that place ; the Bombay Times^ no friend to the policy 
of his Lordship, says, “ the determination of the Court of Directors 
occasioned some surprise, but infinite relief to the peace-loving 
portion of the community.** The rumours of a grand assemblage of 
troops upon the Sutlej, which wo know to have been entirely ground- 
less, had died away. The paper we last quoted suggests that, as his 
hour of danger became known. Lord Ellenborough abandoned his 
schemes of conquest. Whether his Lordship ever entertained any 
‘‘ schemes of conquest ** may never be accurately known ; but wo 
imagine that the Minute of the Earl of Auckland, which we have 
inserted in another place, recording the financial fruits of the 
‘‘schemes of conquest ’* carried into fatal execution in Affghanistan, 
is a warning which his successor would not be likely to disregard. 
It thence appears, that the invasion of that country abstracted from 
the Indian treasury Rs. 8,16,16,378, the “ total diiiiiiuition of ba- 
lances and increase of debt,** in English money, upwards of eight 
millions sterling, between the 1st May, 1838, and the 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1842 ; that, in the financial year 1841-42, tlio expenditure 
exceeded the revenue by two millions sterling, and his Lordshij) ob- 
serves, “ It will be w'ise to look forward to the hvo next years, of 
1842-43 and 1843-44, as if we had in each of them to supply two 
crores of rupees (millions) in addition to our revenues.** The 
Friend of India^ which is disposed to view the measures of Lord 
Auckland favourably, thinks that his Lordship may have been mis- 
led in his conclusions respecting the finances of India by the error 
of the accountant-general, occasioned by “the very unscientific 
mode in which the accounts were then kept, wdiich baffled every 
attempt to form a clear conception of them.'* Who grounds of this 
opinion are as follows : — 

First, It is not controverted that, before the expedition to AfTghan- 
istan, our income exceeded the expenditure by about a crore of rupees 
a year. There had been an annual accumulation to this extent for se- 
veral years, and the treasury was choked up with money. If, there- 
fore, in February, 1842, the expenditure exceeded the income by two 
crores of rupees, the expense of the public establishments must have 
been greater by three crores at that period than in February, 1838. 
Now, Lord Auckland’s Minute puts the whole of the additional expense 
occasioned by the occupation of Affghanistan, Scinde, and Belochistan, 
at Rs. 1,10,00,000. To this we must add, the expense of the augmen- 
tation of the native army by one additional company and ten men 
a jpbmpany, which the same Minute states at thirty-two lakhs. As- 
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suming both Bums, with contingencies, at a crore and a lialf, we have 
still one-half the augmented expense unaccounted for. SedmAfy, On 
the retirement of our troops within the Sutlege, and the abandonment of 
Affghanistan, the saving effected in the expenditure was eighty lakhs of 
rupees, still leaving a charge of 120 lakhs of rupees upon the state be- 
yond its resources. Yet no sooner had Lord Ellenborough received the 
Somnnth Gates at the foot of tlie bridge of the Sutlege, than Mr. Bird 
closed the 5 per cent. loan. From what source, then, was the deficit of 
1 20 lakhs made good, together with the expense of conquering the coun- 
try, fertile as Egypt ? The only possible source of increased income 
was the opium monopoly ; but we question whether, in the year 1842, 
the returns of the opium sales exhibited so much larger an amount 
over those of 1841 as to cover this deficiency, and all the extraordinary 
expenditure which was incurred in the attempt to give peace to India 
and Asia. 

Tlio document to which wc liave just referred is important in 
another point of view, as shewing that Lord Auckland did not con- 
template a second campaign iiiAffghanistan, and that, at the eleventh 
hour, as the Hurkaru observes, he ‘‘ seems to have become sensible 
of the false and fatal step he took in the invasion of that country." 
Here again the Friend of India^ which is likewise the fast friend 
of his Lordship, attempts to justify the Earl : — 

The expedition beyond the Indus was originally dictated by the 
urgent necessity of defeating the schemes of Russian aggression, by 
placing a monarch favourable to our interests on the throne of Cabiil, 
and through him of establishing a British interest in Central Asia. 
The project is supposed to have originated in Downing Street, and the 
Ministry at home are understood to have urged it on the Governor- 
General, cdiiefly on the ground that the expense of imposing a check on 
Russian ambition would thus be averted from the English treasury, 
and fixed on the revenues of tlic country which the measure was in- 
temled to benefit. The subse(|uent expedition of Russia to Khiva, with 
the avowed object of cstablisliing the influence which legitimately be- 
longed to that power in the regions of Central Asia, seemed to strengthen 
the propriety of having anticipated its views ; but the early defeat of 
that expedition by physical difficulties, which would prevent a revival 
of it, appearc<i to remove those terrors which had carried us across the 
Indus, and to recommend the policy of withdrawing from the scene at 
the earliest period. The necessity of retiring within the Indus was, 
moreover, enforced by the ruinous expenditure of maintaining an army 
beyond it, and l)y the repeated insurrections of the wdld and hardy 
tribes of Aftghaiiistan. Lord Auckland appears, throughout the year 
1841, to have been above all things anxious to withdraw the troops, 
and to leave the Shah to maintain himself on the throne; and we firmly 
believe that, if such a measure had been feasible and unattended with 
danger, the whole army would have been recalled before his Lord- 
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ship quitted the Government, even if no insurrection had broken out. 
When the news of our disasters reached Calcutta, Lord Auckland ap- 
pears to have determined to embrace the opportunity of dissolving the 
connection altogether, and to have sent on reinforcements with the 
view of their stopping at Peshawur, being persuaded that “ the policy 
of an eventual though guarded withdrawal from the northern frontier 
of AfFghanistan was that to which the Government would look.” He 
did not contemplate a second visit to the scene of our disasters, with 
the view of inflicting retribution on our enemies, or of retrieving our 
lost honour. "A fresh and powerful invasion,” says the Minute, ‘‘or 
the re-occupation of AfFghanistan, w'ould require large armies and im- 
mense preparations, and (against an unfriendly population) such means 
of carriage as India could scarcel}'^ supply. The expenditure would be 
great in proportion, and the measure could not, I think, 1)c undertaken 
except under direct orders, and with very large suppoii; in men and 
money, from England.” The quotation appears to be quite decisive 
of the course which Lord Auckland considered it wise to pursue on the 
day of his laying down the government. The subso(|uent development 
of circumstances, the contempt we had incurred thi*oughout India by 
our expulsion, might have induced him to order the army to visit Cabul 
in 1842, before its retirement ; but, to the last moment of his adminis- 
tration, it now appears that his views were limited to a military demon- 
stration at Peshawur. 

Amongst the domestic incidents at the i)rcsideiicics of India, we 
may notice a charge brought by a native merchant of Calcutta, 
Baboo Mootee Lall Seal, against some of the European houses of 
agency in that city, of “ making a practice, with a view to obtain 
a greater share of the business of their constituents, of render- 
ing fictitious account-sales of the goods consigned to them.'' A 
statement to this effect was made by him in a circular addressed to 
the other agency houses, requesting their opinion “whether he 
should be justified, for the sake of the public good, in giving 2 >ub- 
licity to the names of such houses, wdth full particulars of the 
transactions.” Some of the houses thus addressed thought copies 
of a letter exposing the transaction should be given to all tfie Cal- 
cutta firms ; others went furtlier, and pronounced the system re- 
ferred to by the baboo shameful, and thought the commercial com- 
munity should unite to protect him from any pecuniary penalty ho 
might subject himself to in exposing such unfair dealing ; a third 
class said, if an action for damages should be brought against the 
baboo for exposing publicly such conduct, they would join in bear- 
ing a proportion of the expenses. Thus encouraged, the baboo 
boldly promulgated the name of one firm, which was “ in the habit 
of selling their constituents* goods at one price and rendering their 
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aocount-salcs at anotlicr.'* Otlicr dcliiirjuent firing arc not yet 
uatnecl, as the baboo waits for evidence from England. We rejoice 
at these exposures, whicli will prevent the inroad of the American 
jirinciples of commercial morality, that, if not checked, may make 
the honour and integrity of British merchants, once the pride of this 
nation, a mere name. Poor Mootec Lall 8eal has brought upon 
himself the recriminatory charge of usury, to the extent of exact- 
ing seoenly-tWQ per cent, from a necessitous fellow-countryman : 
but that is a very diflerent transaction. 

Two rival Steam Tugging Companies arc announced at Calcutta, 
as Avcll as an Inland Steam Navigation Company. Great anxiety 
is felt for tlic completion of the improved steam communication with 
Europe, which, it is understood, has at length been accomplished. 
For the particulars of the projected system of communication we 
refer to the Chronicle. 

Wo have abstained for some time from noticing the condition of 
our Australasian colonics, because it is painful to repeat the same title 
of their commercial <lci)ression, which still hangs about them like a 
dark cloiul. “No language can <lcpict the monetary distress and 
confusion that prevails at ]>rescut in tlicse colonies,” says a letter 
from Sydney, “ which will end in a general insolvency.” The only 
consolation the writer can discover is, that “they will rise, pheenix- 
like, from their ashes.” The accounts from Van Diemen’s Land 
echo the same complaints. The recklessness of the mercantile com- 
munity must have been blind, indeed, as well as universal, to have 
produced such perdurable evils. 

The accounts from China have latterly been destitute of interest. 
One of the first acts of the Legislative Council of Ifoug-kong (20th 
March) prohibits all trade whatsoever by her Majesty's subjects 
wdth any part of the coast of China to the northward of lat. 32^ N., 
on pain of forfeiting in every case — even lending money, or be- 
coming security for the loan of iiioncy or eflects, to be employed in 
such trade, or becoming guarantee for any agent so employed — ^a 
sum not exceeding 10,000 dollars, or, in default of payment, of 
being inii)risoned for a term not exceeding two years ! The gover- 
nor of the colony has been intor<lictcd by the Home Government 
from alienating land cither in perpetuity or for a long term. This 
regulation has kept the Parsee merchants at Canton. 

Mr. Davis, the new governor, had arrived at Singapore, whence 
he sailed on the 30ih Aj)!*!!. * 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

The Report of the Morrison Education Society (now located at 
Hong-kong), for the last year,* has very forcibly suggested to us the 
great benefit which might be conferred upon the Chinese nation, and the 
intimate relation which might be established between that nation and 
the English, by the extension amongst them of educational institutions 
like that which bears the name of the late Dr. Morrison. The Chinese 
are an intelligent, inquiring, and eminently a reading people. Their 
vices are not the fruits of natural indolence, but they result in a great 
measure from the want of a wholesome literature. They are not less 
distinguished from other h^stern people by their institutions, than by 
their national character, which disposes them to assimilate more readily 
with Europeans than Orientals in general, and to adopt their habits, 
tastes, and modes of thinking. Nothing is wanting to give a proper 
tone to the Chinese mind but early intellectual discipline, to which 
the better classes are, in fact, subjected, but it is not of the right 
sort. A few hundred young natives, moderately well instructed in 
the English language and in Euroi>ean science, if care were taken 
not to awaken the political jealousy of the government, woubl work a 
change in the next generation in China which might have the happiest 
effects. 

Hitherto the Morrison Education Society has derived its very slender 
means from the contributions of a few temporary residents, English and 
American, in China. It was fixed at Macao, a very ineligible place, 
and it has been compelled, for four years, to struggle against the ad- 
verse circumstances of the war, and the iiiipopiilarity of every thing 
European, and especially English, in Cliina. Brighter scenes are now 
opening, and pecuniary encouragement is alone wanting to make it an 
instrument of cosmopolitan utility. We have made hut a beginning,” 
says the Report ; "neither in the extent of its provisions for the educa- 
tion of the Chinese, nor the means of its support, is it at all equal to 
the demand : we have undertaken a >vork that will continue to call for 
all the aid that can be obtained ; one obvious mode of doing this is, to 
make the institution known in its objects and operations to those from 
whom this aid might be expected.” " The treaty concluded at Nan- 
king has extended the intercourse with tills country (China), and with 
that extension a greater duty devolves on w'estern nations to make it a 
means of doing the people greater good.” 

The school has had forty-two Chinese youths permanently resident 
upon the Society’s premises ; several were taken aw'ay when the insti- 
tution was removed from Macao to Uong-kong, but the number in the 
school, on the 26th September last, was 24. " Now that the school has 
a fixed place, and is better known among the Chinese,” says the Re- 
port, " there will be no need to seek for students (as, indeed, there has 

• Fifth Annual Report of the Morrison Education Society, for the year ending September 
98tb, 1843. Maeao, 1844. 
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never been), nor will there 1)6 the same liability to changes among the 
pupils that formerly existed.” Some applicants, it appears, liad already 
been repelled for want of accommodation and of adequate means of 
instruction. 

The pupils are taught Chinese and English lessons, half of the day 
to each ; the latter by the Rev. S. R. Brown, the master ; the former 
by a native teacher. The eldest of the three classes, into which the 
school is divided, is taught Keightly’s Historg of England^ Colburn's 
Intellectual Arithmetic^ English composition, and penmanship. The 
text-books, English and Chinese, are carefully explained to them, and 
they are rigidly examined in them. ‘‘ It is not with these lads in any 
study, as it is with those who speak English from their birth,” the Re- 
port observes; *^a lesson in any book, for the first two or three years 
after one of them enters the school, is at once both a lesson on language 
and on the 2 )articular subject of which the book treats. Hence, let it be 
arithmetic, geography, or history, or whatever else, the language must 
first be made intelligible, and the subject-matter must be arrived at by 
this laborious process. We often find it necessary to spend more time 
in interpreting the text-book than in merely reciting the lesson. Not 
only every new word needs to be defined, but every new form of ex- 
pression, and every peculiar idiom or combination of words ; and it is 
not unfrequently a half-hour’s task to unravel and expound a para- 
graph of moderate lengtli, so that the pupil shall clearly perceive, not 
merely what each part signifies, but how all the parts hinge upon one 
another, and are combined together so as to convey an unbroken train 
of thought,” The result is, that the boys of the first class have pretty 
well mastered the history, with great interest to themselves, and have 
made a steady advance in the English language ; they have also finished 
the manual of mental arithmetic, and reviewed it, and have commenced 
the study of the Sequel by the same author. In English composition, 
the historical exercise has been the most frequent, though the pupils 
have occasionally written upon themes of their own selection. The se- 
cond class are taught Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic^ reading, 
writing, and spelling, and somewhat of composition. The youngest, or . 
tliird class (who entered in April last), have been taught to speak and 
read English, with some degree of readiness and accuracy of pronun- 
ciation, and to write pretty well. The ages of these youths range from 
eight to sixteen, the average being twelve. Only two liave been dis- 
missed for bad conduct, and two for " stupidity.” The effect of in- 
struction upon their moral character is one of the most striking and 
gratifying facts. Mr. Brown says : 

** During the whole of the last year, the morals of the school-boys 
have appeared to me in general unexceptionable. No instance of theft 
or falsehood in the two upper clashes has come to my knowledge. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that it may be said, without the least exaggeration, that 
they are all habitually impressed with a feeling of contempt for the 
u4mf.yowrn,N.S.Vot.III.No.l7. 3 0 
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character of a liar. I have heard them, when some instance of false- 
*hood or low canning has occurred among the natives around them, say, 
with a look of disgust, ‘ that is Chinese.* They know the value of a 
character for veracity, and the meanness and guilt of its opposite ; so 
that when these boys sliall have completed tlieir course of studies, I 
most certainly expect that at least they will be men of truth, and their 
superiority in this respect over the generality of their countrymen will 
be unquestioned. To have a class of Chinese young men, on whom we 
may depend for truth, even though partially educated, living among us 
in our public and private offices, will assuredly be worth to the foreign 
community all that their education costs. Nor will it be to our comfort 
and advantage alone, for such a class will influence others that have 
not enjoyed equal advantages with themselves. The good implanted in 
the minds of a few will not die with them, but by its self-propagating 
virtue, will be diffused more and more widely as time advances. In 
addition to this, if those who are first sent forth into the world from the 
school shall, any of them, go not as they came, idolaters and full of all 
manner of superstition, but clianged liy the transforming influence of 
our holy religion, happier still will it be for us, for them, and for their 
country.” 

The outlay for the school last year was Drs. 5,626i, or about £1,200, 
more than two-thirds of which were expended in erecting a house at 
Hong-kong. 

We are quite satisfied that, as there is in English education nothing 
alarming in China, as in India, so there is nothing so likely to work a 
rapid and beneficial change in the Chinese people. 

Whilst upon the subject of English education in China, we may not 
inappropriately notice the following eulogistic critique of a work of Mr. 
Robert Thom, our consul at Kingpo, which appears in Journal des 
D^hats, It is understood to be from the pen of M. Stanislas Julien, 
Member of the Institute and Professor of Chinese in the College of 
France 

The Bibliothdque Royale has just had transmitted to it from Canton a work, 
which, if we are not mistaken, bids fair to open China to us in a way far more 
efficacious that even the force of arms has done ; and this by enabling the inha. 
bitants of the Celestial Empire to acquaint themselves, without any other 
assistance than that which itself affords, with the ideas and scientific attain- 
ments which prevail in Europe. The work alluded to is a Chinese and English 
vocabulary, published for the use of the Chinese. It is headed by a preface in 
Chinese, written in a moderate and conciliatory tone, which the Emperor must 
have read with no less interest than satisfaction, should it have been brought 
under his notice. This last-named circumstance is by no means improbable, 
as, according to the Hong-Kong Gazette of the 26tli October, 184^3, a consider- 
able number of copies had been forwarded to the court of Pekin, and as infor- 
mation has been received since their arrival of many of the high functionaries 
of that capital having read and having been delighted with the work. Hitherto, 
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the almost exclusive object of sinologists has been to compile dictionaries for 
the service of Europeans ; but the opening of four new ports has given birth, 
to new wants, and, among its other consequences, has created a sort of neces- 
sity for the publication of the vocabulary wiiich we have now the pleasure of 
announcing. It was an idea at once happy and bold to aim at furnishing the 
Chinese with the opportuniry of acquiring, through the medium of their own 
language, an acquaintance with that of England. But an immense difficulty 
had to be encountered in attempting to set forth to the eye the sounds of a 
foreign tongue, the pronunciation of which is so arbitrary, by employing for 
that purpose the signs of a langaage which has no alphabet. To triumph over 
this obstacle, and others which need not be enumerated, nothing less was re- 
quired than the learning and experience of a man who has had his abode in 
China for the last ten years, and to whom the spoken language of the Chinese 
is as familiar as his vernacular tongue. The author is Mr. Uobert Thom, 
whose abilities are well known throughout Europe ; the gentleman who, in 
connection with the younger Morrison, acted as interpreter to Sir Henry Pot- 
tingcr during his negotiations with the Chinese plenipotentiaries ; and this, not 
only in arranging the terms of the recent peace, but likewise in since discussing 
and settling the articles of that commercial treaty which now throws China 
open to European enterprise and activity. To him the public was previously 
indebted for his edition of ^sop*s Fables in Chinese and English, and for an 
interesting talc translated from the Chinese. 

The volume now before us presents, first of all, a paradigms, or specimen 
sheet, on which each letter of the English alphabet, small and capital, written 
and printed, is accompanied by its pronunciation in Chinese phonetic signs, as 
well as in Mandchou letters. The author then instructs the Chinese in all 
those principles which arc necessary to be understood by them, in order to 
their finding, In the conventional signs which he employs, the pronunciation of 
the English words ; a thing which he does almost as accurately as if he had 
availed himself of the sounds of the French language to give expression to 
them. In this publication, which is merely the first part of the work, all the 
words and all the phrases are arranged according to an order the most metho- 
dical. Each Chinese word is followed by Chinese phonetic signs, which give 
the pronunciation of the English synonyme placed opposite. The second part 
will contain the rules of English syntax. We may add, that IVIr. Thom haa 
published this work at his own expense, and that he has distributed copies 
gratuitously to foreigners who reside in China, as well as to the native mer- 
chants at the new ports, henceforward to be brought into constant intercourse 
with Europeans, and requiring the assistance which such a work affords. 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

NO. V. AND LAST. 

Wb took our departure from Koollum on the 22nd July, a horse and 
pony having been sent us as a parting gift, and, with many thanks for 
his unbounded hospitality, we bade the Meer adieu the previous even- 
ing. He insisted on our taking as a companion and trusty guide one 
of his confidential men, and perhaps to carry back the intelligence liow 
we should be received by the Koondooz chief. It may be remarked 
tliat neither the horse nor the pony were of much value ; the former 
broke down a few marches off, and was given to one of the servants ; 
still, the intentions of the chief were favourable. I have since congra- 
tulated myself on being so well received there, for our coming without 
any express object, and unaccompanied by presents or letters from the 
Government, must have appeared somewhat strange to him, as these 
people have no idea whatever of the excitements and pleasure of travel. 

We returned to Hazree Sooltan, and remained the day. The dcota, 
or temple, is situated half a mile from the halting-place, midway up a 
small range of hills. The view from it is any thing but picturesque, or 
even pretty, in comparison with the general scenery that characterizes 
this glorious region. It is a common temple, having many white pieces 
of clotli on small poles, and horns innumerable of tli* wild sheep, nailed 
to the cornices of the interior and the projections of the exterior of the 
edifice. We returned next day to Heibuk, wdiere, on our arrival, the 
Meer presented us with a dish of tea, the ingredients of which were 
similar to those before described. This day being the first anniversary 
of the capture of the fortress of Ghuzneh, we reserved our last bottle 
of wine for the occasion, and drank the Queen’s health and success to 
the British arms. Late at night, Meer Baber Beg sent as a present a 
horse to Sturt, in return for his kindness to his youngest son, which 
was gratefully accepted, though it turned out but an indifferent one. 

On the 24th, we struck off towards the country in an easterly direc- 
tion from Meer Moorad Beg’s, and halted atKhobat, distance 21^ miles. 
Passing from Heibuk, the traveller has to toil over perhaps the most 
dreary portion of Toorkistan, — a dry, low, grass jungle, of a foot in 
height, for about twelve miles, from which up sprung a pair of wild 
goats, within twenty yards of me ; but, not having my gun, I merely 
looked on, in the liighest state of excitement and vexation at losing so 
fair an opportunity. Water was not to be procured until traversing 
sixteen miles of the road, and then only a very small quantity. The 
pista tree, the fruit of which is taken to Hindoostan, and the first I had 
ever seen, flourishes in great abundance : it is not unlike in appearance 
the datik of Hindoostan. The chikore, or hill partridge, were to be 
seen on every rising mound. At Rhobat is an old caravanserai for tra- 
vellers, the remains of a very fine and extensive building, with accom- 
modation and apartments all round the square, the base of w'hich now 
occupies a diameter of twenty-five yards. It was erected by Abdoollah 
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Khan, many hundred years ago. Meer Moorad Deg chuppaod the 
country, and destroyed, during his tour of devastation, the old caiar 
vanserai of Rhobat, which was a splendid piece of architecture ; it is 
still in a repairable state. All classes lament that it should be suffered 
to decay, for at present nought but a little water and dried-up grass 
can be obtained here. 

25th July. — ^To Ghoree, distance 21^ miles, situated in one of Meer 
Moorad Beg’s territory. While approaching it, we enjoyed a view of 
one of those extensive chummunsy or savannahs of grass, which abound 
in this part of Toorkistan. Many horses were feeding in the distance, 
and the vale reached in length farther than the eye could compass, 
flanked by a ridge of low hills. The inhabitants of Ghoree stated that 
races frequently took place of upwards of twenti^ miles on it : it is judged 
to be nearly tliirty in length. The approach to Ghoree was any thing 
but inviting, the fort being situated on the edge of the morass, which 
covers nearly the whole space between the hills. On viewing it from 
the north, the vale gradually slopes to the centre ; hence the severe 
fevers and agues that attack and cling for a length of time to almost 
every stranger who remains there for a few days, the inhabitants also 
being very subject to them. Sturt and I started for the encamping 
ground from one point, but both took circuitous routes ; I to the west- 
ward of the morass, he to the eastward, and fortunately he obtained a 
good view of the fort, which is on a level with the adjacent country, 
but surrounded by a moat, thirty feet broad, and very deep : enormous 
overgrown fish sported in the stagnant water. The houses appeared to 
be merely a temporary erection in the fort, being but straw huts. A 
rude drawbridge conveys the passengers across the moat. The valley 
at this point is twelve miles in breadth. 

We halted next day, and dismissed with a letter of thanks the guide 
or confidential man the Meer Wall! of Koollum had ordered to accom* 
pany us. He received a dress of honour, considered a mark of civility, 
and always much coveted by inferiors. Sturt being anxious to survey 
the passes across to the Dushti Suffaed, only one march from Badjghar, 
lying at a right angle from it, a letter was despatched to Meer Morad 
Beg, requesting his permission to allow part of the baggage and follow- 
ers to remain at Ghoree until our return (many of the followers and 
part of tho guard had picked up the fever), our intention then being 
to pass over the Hindoo Koosh to the Ghoree-bund Valley. The ruler 
of Koondooz willingly acceded to the request. Received a visit from 
the brother of the governor of the Ghoree Fort, apologizing for his bro- 
ther’s inability to pay us his respects, as, if both were absent from the 
fortress at one period, there was so much treachery and so much ill- 
will against them, that some hostile chief would take possession, or an 
ill-natured friend would write and inform Meer Moorad Beg that such 
a feeble watch was kept in the tort. A Sheikkallee Huzareh chief, sit- 
ting amongst the crowd, heard all our plans, as we afterwards learnt, 
and disclosed to his tribe our intended movements through his country. 
The Koondooz ruler sent us a present of a Toorkmannee saddle, not 
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larger than an English racing one, hut inlaid with gold letters on the 
steel pommel, and the flaps being ornamented with various devices : it 
was a very handsome model of an Asiatic saddle. Our guards and fol- 
lowers ate largely of the Koondooz melons, sent us by order of the 
governor. Need I say that, although warned of the consequences of 
eating so voraciously, they were almost all, I believe, taken very ill ? 
Fever succeeded the first attack. Two good-sized water melons are a 
load for donkey, and each man had one of a middling size before him. 
My friend Sturt also indulged in them, but for a time he escaped the 
fever. 

On the 28th, we left a laige portion of the baggage animals, with 
their loads, followers, and guards, who w'ere sick, amounting to about 
twenty, and giving them medicine and money, we started for Sliallak- 
too, distant sixteen miles, expecting to arrive at Ghoree again in about 
fourteen days. Our route lay about south-west, or perhaps W. S. W. 
Left the last stream of water six miles from Ghoree, and two miles fur- 
ther on arrived at the foot of the pass. In ascending the zigzag patli- 
way, we disturbed three wild goats, but they dashed with the speed of 
lightning down the craggy dell, and I only caught a sight of them 
afterwards bounding across the strath. The sides of the mountains 
were covered with pista trees, which grow to the height of a laurel in 
England. Not a blade of grass was to be had at Shallaktoo, but water 
in abundance. Luckily we had brought a small supply of chaff* for the 
horses, and a few pounds of grain. On the 20th, we came to a place 
called Kune, distance fourteen miles ; but I, thinking the journey 
much too short, commenced by missing the pathway, with many of 
the followers. We w’andered about amongst the hills until one of the 
look-out-parties saw a man at a distance, and making straight for him, 
seized and brought him to me. I placed a rupee in the stranger’s hand, 
and partly by entreaty and partly by force, made him put Us in the 
right road. I suspect the man fancied his head was to be taken off, and 
that the present was a mere sop to put him off his guard. We certainly 
were a most truculent-looking set, all armed. We reached Kune about 
2 P.M., having left our last halting-ground at daybreak. It was the 
•wildest part of Toorkistan; no "water or the sign of a house was visible, 
and no doubt we should have wandered for many hours longer, if this 
lucky traveller liad not crossed us. This is a portion of the country in 
which no European had set foot before us. The fort of Kune is situated 
on the elevated portion of tlie valley, with a small stream running along 
its front, and grass flourishing on either bank. On our arrival, the 
chief declined supplying us with grain for payment ; but his natural 
good temper prevailed. It appeared the Yagghie, or rebellious Sheik- 
kallee Huzareh chief, had, in passing the previous evening at his fort, 
mentioned that we intended going through his country, and that we 
possessed plenty of money, carried by men in odd-looking boxes 
(Start’s instruments), and he would certainly waylay and rob us. 
This the chief, after having ordered his vassals to supply our wants, 
told 08 . On receiving the hint, we acted on it, and for the present gave 
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his country a wide berth. The head of the fort was a syud, or holy 
man, who requested permission that his people might see us eat ; they 
were gratified by the kannauts, or walls, of the tent being struck. 
Although annoyed, we were obliged to give way a little for their 
friendly treatment. But when having a mussock of water thrown over 
our bodies, they crowded near, and were constantly driven away to no 
purpose. It appears a Fcringhce had never made his appearance there 
before, and no wonder they were astonished at seeing a couple, half* 
naked, indulging in ablution ! 

We left Kune on the JlOth, at daybreak, and ascended a long pass, 
thirteen miles to the summit, called Badkak Kotul, or bad earth. The 
chikore appeared in large covies, and the shooting was pretty enough, 
as they hid themselves (on the cavalcade approaching) in the low 
bushes skirting the road. I succeeded in bagging a good number. On 
the crest of the pass, wo saw some suspicious-looking fellows ; they had 
inquired of our leading party what the boxes contained. About three 
miles to the western side of the pass breakfast was cooked, and we pro- 
ceeded in the afternoon six miles in advance, to get into the territory of 
the Surkkullah chief, meaning the chief of the red fort. No provisions 
were to be had, or corn for the cattle, but the long, luxuriant grass 
amply compensated for the deficiency of corn. There was no fort near, 
and the night was piercingly cold ; not the sign of a human habitation 
appeared since leaving Kune. 

31st July. Left at tlie earliest dawn, with the intention of proceeding 
down the Surkkullah valley ; but hearing from a traveller, that a 
large body of robber-horsemen infested that road, W'c turned off^ and 
went over a different kotul, called the Espioii pass, remaining in a 
grassy mead for a few hours to rest the cattle and allow our follow'ers 
refreshment, having accomplished eleven miles. In the afternoon, as 
none of the servants or guard had any provisions left, and our own sup- 
ply having also run out, we proceedeci over another pass, and late in the 
evening, by sheer good fortune, espied an ahatta, or clump of blanket- 
huts, wdiere a little cultivation appeared ; so that forage was to be ob- 
tained for the cattle. The night was again piercingly cold. Purchased 
a couple of sheep for the servants, and all enjoyed a comfortable meal. 

1st August. — Dushti Suffaed, nine miles. The road wound down a 
very deep descent, into the valley beneath, over a mass of loose stones. 
After breakfasting, I rode over to Badjghar, and, remaining an hour 
with Captain Hay, returned. He had just sent off a couple of com- 
panies, under the quarter-master serjeant, towards the Dundun Shik- 
kun Pass, to meet the party escorting provisions, ammunition, &c., for 
the use of his regiment. The next morning, Sturt went over, and some 
time after sent me a note to hurry in with despatch, as the two com- 
panies had been engaged. The following day, poor Sturt was obliged 
to take to his bed, the fever, which had been lingering about him, ren* 
dered him powerless. Wc remained at Badjghar until the 11th, when 
he partially recovered. Hearing that the' boxes we had left behind at 
Ghoree had been opened, he wrote to Meer Moorad Beg a firm but re- 
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epectful letter, stating the shameful occurrence, and before despatching 
it by one of the Meer’a own servants (who had accompanied us by 
order from Ghoree), placed liis seal at the beginning of the letter. It 
was pointed out to him as being incorrect by a political officer, and con- 
trary to the.usual custom of an inferior addressing his superior, to place 
his seal at the top of the sheet. Sturt’s reply was, ‘*In addressing all 
the native chiefs I have travelled amongst, I have invariably placed my 
seal at the top, acknowledging them as my equals ; and surely a British 
officer would not allow one of them to claim superiority : at all events, I 
never have, and yet always met with marked kindness.” Need I say his 
letter had the effect? our things being safely conveyed into Cabool. 
We were unable to retrace our steps to Ghoree, as my friend was still 
very weak, and my leave of absence would expire on the 1st September, 
and, being upwards of 115 miles from Cabool, we took our departure 
over the Nulli Furst Pass, varying our route. 

Before quitting Badjghar, perhaps it will be necessary to mention 
the particulars of the late engagement. The quarter-master serjeant 
left Badjghar fort, with two companies of the Goorkahs, to proceed to 
the foot of the Dundun Sliikkun Pass. I have previously laid before 
the reader the narrowness of the valley up to Kammurd, and the lofty 
ranges of precipice by which it is flanked. They arrived at the two 
forts on either side of the river, a little above Piedbagh, in the evening, 
intending to proceed the following morning to the Daudun Shikkun ; 
but hearing that the escort with the ammunition had not arrived there, 
being distant about three or four miles, and well supplied with wood, 
flour, and other necessaries from the two forts, the quarter-master 
eeijeant placed sentries round his party during the night, and every 
thing was quite snug and quiet. The following morning, before march- 
ing ofl^ they were attacked at daylight by large bodies of horse and 
foot ; being fired on also by the two forts, they commenced a retreat to 
Badjghar, distant, I believe, about nine miles. Through such a valley 
of orchards intersected by low walls, a line of skiimishcrs, perhaps, 
would have been the usual method pursued, but the quarter-master 
serjeant being the only European, and the corps having only lately 
been organized, confusion undoubtedly would have ensued. Moreover, 
the Goorkahs fight with more gallantry than judgment, and instead of 
making a retreating skirmish, they would have stood their ground until 
totally overpowered. An event of a trifling nature justified him in 
this surmise. A few of the Goorkahs made a stand, to have revenge 
for a fallen comrade ; they were outnumbered, after a desperate resist- 
aoce, and literally hacked to pieces. With hundreds around flanking 
him, annoying him in front, and pressing on his rear, the quarter- 
master seijeant brought in his little party, of a few more than eighty 
men, with the loss, 1 believe, of only nineteen killed. He consequently 
was obliged to move them in close column along the road, leading im- 
mediately under the range of hills dividing the valley from that of 
Mather, until emerging from the orchards, leaving Piedbagh behind 
him, forming a quarter distance column. His gallant few made many 
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bite tho cliist. One chief, conspicuous in glittering armour and mounted 
on a powerful horse, rode along their right flank, with an armed foot- 
man behind him, firing when within eighty yards, then galloping to 
the front, out of musket range, to allow his man to re-load. A few of 
the Goorkahs watched the opportunity, and, begging tlie quarter-master 
Serjeant to allow them to run on and lay in wait for him, they posted 
themselves behind a ledge of rock, and the whole party on his approach 
gave him a volley, rolling him over. It was in the orchards they were 
attacked so resolutely, for the enemy, on their gaining the open meadow, 
kept at a more respectful distance. A few officers and a surgeon 
arrived at Badjghar a day or two after the occurrence. 

We left Badjghar on the 11th, and came across our old friend Syud 
Mahommed, who appeared glad to receive us. This fort is prettily 
situated, and amongst Uzbegs is considered strong, except from the 
eastern side, as a deep and rapid river washes the walls of nearly three 
faces of the fort. 12th August. — Left for Syghan, seventeen miles, and 
crossed the Nulli Furst, or iron carpet. The messenger for Meer Moo- 
rad Beg left US this day, receiving a khillut, or dress of honour, for his 
attendance ; and a fortnight after our arrival at Cabool, the things we 
had left behind at Ghoree made their ai>pcarance. I discovered my 
boxes had been opened and a few things abstracted. The valley leading 
up to Syglian was remarkably pretty, numerous picturesque little for- 
tresses being scattered amongst the verdant meadows and fruitful 
orchards. The country began to get into a disturbed state, and towards 
Koollum a general rising was contemplated, for tlie report got abroad 
that tho Meer Walli was on his way to attack our outpost, and a very- 
few weeks subsequently the action occurred at the head of the Bameean 
valley (our advanced troops having been withdrawn), when Colonel 
Dennie, with his gallant few, repulsed tho combined forces of Meer 
Walli and Dost Mahommed Khan. 

On the 13th August, we made a night’s march with Dr. Nightingale, 
and rode into Bameean to breakfast, liaving got over thirty-five miles 
at a smart walk, accompanying the baggage. Halted in Bameean 
until tho arrival of Sturt, on the 22nd, when a small party was formed 
of Capt. Westmacott, 37th N.I.; Lieut. Mayne, ditto ; Dr. Grifiitha, the 
botanist ; Sturt, and myself. 

Wc left for Zohavvk, distant ten miles, and had some excellent 
trout-fishing at the junction of the two rivers. The ruins of the castle 
of Zohawk are situated in the angle where the rivers unite. It is of so 
ancient a date, that no tradition concerning it remains, saving tliat 
some Blue Beard kind of a chief once occupied it. The remaining bat- 
tlements, situated very high up the hill, appear of pigmy foirn ; while, 
in order to obtain water in time of siege from the river running near its 
base, a covered way is still in a vbry perfect state, and forms a conspi- 
cuous object. Great labour is required to reach the summit of the 
ruins, as they extend up the whole angle of the precipice, and the tra- 
veller has to scramble over remains of walls, bastions, and fortified 
houses^ inhabited, as they say, by evil spirits. 
AnaL«/oum.N.S.yoL.llI.No.l7. 3 P 
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On the 23rd, we encamped near the last fort to tlie north si<le of the 
Irak pass, traversing the little vale, in which were forts imnimorable, 
looking like a picture as wc rode by them in succession. The inhabi- 
tants, while I was fishing, observed me liglit a cigar with the aid of a 
lucifer match, and were astonisheil. They asked whether it would ignite 
wood, and a respectable white-bearded inoollah of the party exclaimed, 
** It must be fire from heaven.” On the 2411), wc crossed the Irak 
Kotul, which was tedious and long, and arrived at Kazziir, distant fif- 
teen miles. The ascent in length was ten miles, and water ran on 
either side of the pathway nearly up to the crest, l)ut there was no sign 
of a habitation until descending the southern side to Kazzfir, where 
Capt. Hopkins w'as encamped, cn route to Ihimcean, with his Aflghan 
regiment of foot, who snbse([uently deserted to the Dost. Our guard 
belonged to that corps, under the command of Capt. Hart, a Bombay 
officer, and Lieut. Salisbury accompanied him. The next four days 
we passed Gurdun Dewal, Seri Chusin, Kotcah Shroof, and Urgundic ; 
all these stages have been remarked on before, when leaving Cabool. 

While at Koollum, some Hindoo shrofl’s, or native bankers, offered 
us large sums of money. We took a small portion, for which a note 
of hand was given, to be paid to a correspondent in Cabool. They ap- 
peared rather dissatisfied that we did not rccpiire a larger amount, 
offering eight and ten thousand rupees. Wc had never seen the bank- 
ers before, and it shews in what estimation the Britisli name was held, 
even in that remote country, and where few British officers had ever 
been. Any traveller of loose character, moving about under the name 
of a British officer, might impose iipon these people by accepting their 
largely-offered amounts, and leave the country. 

On the 2i)th, Sturt, Mayne, and Dr. Griffith, left for Cabool ; but 
Capt. Westmacott and myself, having two or three days of unexpired 
leave, turned off towards the valley of Cliarrikar. We arrived at Shuk- 
kur Durrah, or ‘sugar vale,* distant from Urgundie twenty miles. 
After leaving Urgundic, at the end of the first four miles we crossed a 
small low ridge of hills, and saw the fort and orchards of Betout, or 
‘ without mulberries,’ lying at our feet, with a panoramic view of other 
forts in the distance. During the winter season, many of tho natives 
live entirely on mulberries dried and ground to powder, and, mixing it 
with water or milk, it forms a palatable substitute for bread. Innu- 
merable gardens round the different fortresses, looking like green bor- 
ders to the white specks of buildings scattered over an extensive but 
rough plain, formed a picture quite magical. Passing near the fort of 
Betout, the cries of women came suddenly on the ear, and on inquiry, 
we learnt that one of the inhabitants had been murdered tho previous 
night. The women were paid for their forced lamentations. The story 
of the deceased’s death was as follows ^Ten years previous, he had a 
very pretty daughter, and a neighbouring chief, taking a fancy to her, 
had caused her to be conveyed to his own fort by violence. Tho father, 
discovering the abode of the ravisher, armed with his Affghan knife, 
a fearful weapon, gained admission to his presence, and cutting him 
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<lown, inaclo his escape. Last evening, a relative of the chief came 
across tliis man, the father of the girl, in the dark, and shot liim from 
behind a wall. This bloody feud will last, I understand, for many 
years, unless some compromise is effected, as the relatives vow ven- 
geance against the murderers. Murder is seldom taken notice of by 
the law. And here 1 may describe a scene which is, doubtless, fresh in 
the recollection of many officers composing the force. 

During the sliort campaign in the Kohistan, or higlilands near Cabool, 
in 1840, under Sir Robert Sale, a small native force of Timour Shah’s, 
the Shah Zada commanding, accompanied the detachments ; and one 
evening, while encamped on the right of the 1 3th light infantry, the 
following tragic event took place : — ^About the time the bugles sounded 
the first call to dinner, some few officers, strolling in front of the British 
camp, observed a woman in a black veil, walking hurriedly from some 
dark-looking object, and proceed in the direction of the encampment. 
On a]>proaching the object, it was discovered to be a man with his throat 
half-severed, with three stabs in his breast, and two gashes across the 
stomach, from which tho bowels protruded. The man was still breath- 
ing, and a medical officer being at hand, measures were taken to restore 
him to life, but without success ; at the expiration of a quarter of an hour 
he was a corpse. In the morning, we observed a few stones had been hur- 
riedly thrown over the body. The story came out that the woman 
seen leaving tho man had committed the murder from motives of re- 
venge. Having identified her victim, she made a complaint to the 
Shah Zada that the person in question, many years back, had mur- 
dered her husband and ran away with his other wife, he having two at 
the same time ; and demanded redress according to the Mahomedan 
law, viz. blood for blood. The Shah Zada ofi’ered her a considerable 
sum of money to let the man l)e delivered over to him, promising a pu- 
nishment commensurate with the crime he had committed ; but she 
persisted in her demand for the law of the Koran. Very reluctantly, 
the man was given over to her, with his arms tied behind him ; she 
ha<l him conducted to the front of the prince’s camp, about three hun- 
dred yards off, and effected her bloody revenge with an Affghan knife, a 
fit instrument for such a purpose. 

The vines in the Kohistan are trained both up a trelliswork and 
along the ground, covering many acres of land ; they generally calcu- 
late the produce of tho vineyard by the aero. The latter mode of train- 
ing the vine is considered the best, jwducing the finest-flavoured grape. 
The fortress of Shukkur DuiTah is situated at the base of a high belt of 
mountains, and resembles the fort of Istaliff. Both places are well 
stocked with fruits, and send a large supply to the Cabool market, the 
city being furnished principally from the Kohistan. We encamped 
under a wide-spreading walnut *trcc, in a small inclosure, surrounded 
on three sides by a wall four feet high, and tho fourth having the Hin- 
doo portion of the foii on its side. Many Hindoos came to pay their 
respects, and c»ne state<l that, about four miles across the mountains to 
the north-west, in the Sheikkallco-Hiizareh country, there were three 
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lakes, called Mansurowur, so extensive that it occupied a horseman a 
whole day to ride round them. No European had ever visited them. 
He farther stated tlint, on informing one European geiifleman of the 
lakes, he begged him to accompany him to visit them ; but the cold was 
BO intense, that the gentleman drank a great deal of brandy, and, when 
within only two miles, was so exhausted with what he liad taken, that 
he was unable to proceed farther ! He urgeil us to go, but the expira- 
tion of our leave being so near, we were obliged to decline. 

Leaving Shukkur Durrali, the road wound jirettily, flanked by green 
hedge-rows and variegated with wild flowers and parterres of roses^ 
which emitted the most exquisite fragrance. On tlie 30th August, I 
arrived at Baber’s tomb, three miles from Cabool, — and thus my pere- 
grinations closed. 


THE TIME FOR FADING. 


This is iho time for fading ; the year is fading round us, and every day shuts in more dis* 
mally than the last did.— .Vre. Thrale to Johtuon, Nov, 2, 


Is it the time for fading. Lady, 

When Autumn eves are growing dark, 

And from the silent field of harvest. 

Rustles up the warering lark ? 

Is this the solemn hour for fading, 

When grassy lanes and nooks are dim. 

And kindling forest boughs are sighing 
For Summer's bloom a funeral hymn / 

Vanished now from hawthorn valley. 

The wbisp'ring lovers' gliding shade ; 

And seldom seen the busy sickle, 

Swift flashing through the golden glade. 

Affection's eye becometh heavy 
With vigils over drooping Sorrow, 

To southern streams and sunshine turning, 
Some ray of soothing light to borrow. 

When eves are dark, and trees red garlands, 
For Autumn's gloomy brows, arc braiding, 

And Love beside Fain’s pillow watches — 

Is this the sweetest time for fading ? 
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When cloudy storm Fame's pageant scatters ; 

Each misty hcro*face of glory, 

Covered by Time's creeping shadow. 

No longer lights the frame of story : — 

When, from ev'ry shrine of brightness. 

In Fancy's temple. Sickness plunders 
Learning's gold and Wisdom's jewels, 

Our joyous spirits* radiant wonders. 

Along each court of darken'd splendour, 

Grim Desolation's weeds are starting, 

Oblivion sitting at the portal,— 

Is this the dearest hour for parting ? 

O idle dream of scholar bidding 
To vapouring joys his faint farewell ; 

Not thus for me, earth's home forsaking. 

May grey church-steeple toll the bell 1 

Not, when the year around me withers ; 

Not, when the pall of autumn sighing 
Along the saddening forest flutters — 

Oh, that is not the time for dying. 

But when, o'er thy green hills, Judea I 
The eye of musing thought reposes. 

Where once the Holy Shepherd's footstep 
Sowed the seed of Eden roses 

When, on misty grief the Rainbow 
Of Heavenly Promise sheds its beauty, 
Awaking in each common trial. 

The lustrous hues of Christian duty : — 

The bosom's harvest safely garner'd. 

Fair boughs of peace our path o'er-shading. 
And hope’s rich sunset melting round us, — 

Oh, that is the loveliest time for fading! 

A. 
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THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AT JERUSALEM.* 

The cstablisLmont of an English Protestant l)Lslioi)ric at Jerusa- 
lem, and the erection, in connection tlicrewitli, of a cathedral 
church on Mount Zion, are not amongst the least remarkable occur- 
rences which distinguish the present age, fertile as it has been in 
extraordinary incidents. Tlio reflections to which such an event 
naturally leads can scarcely be indulged with propriety when wo 
are considering “ the progress and result of the building o2)eratioiis, 
until their suspension last year,*' which Mr. Johns, the architect, 
has made the subject of a very handsome work, containing some 
highly-finished illustrations, and an interesting account of the 
discoveries in preparing the foundations for the sacred edifice. 

This church, it is perhaps sufficiently known, was projected by 
the London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 
with a view not merely to the spiritual benefit of that })Ooplc resi- 
dent at Jerusalem, and the Mahomedans, but of the corrupt Chris- 
tian churches in that country. The ground was purchased in 1838, 
but the preparations for the building were not commenced till Fe- 
bruary, 1840, and Mr. Johns, the architect appointed to design 
and superintend the progress of the structure, did not arrive in 
Jerusalem till July, 1841. 

The first difficulty was to form a foundation, owing to ‘‘ the 
honeycomb nature of the debris accumulated on tlio rock of this 
portion of Mount Zion, arising from the numberless sieges and 
eartlupiakes Jerusalem has been subjected to, from the time when 
David wrested his ‘ stronghold' from the Jebusites, till the wars of 
Mehemet Ali. Such uncertainty of soil and rubbish existed," 
Mr. Johns adds, ‘‘ that you could not form any conjecture as to 
what the next blow of the pickaxe would alight iii)on, whether a 
portion of a ruined chamber, loose rubbish, some j)art of a destroyed 
arch, perhaps in an inverted position, a portion of a broken floor, 
or of tolerably solid masonry, and this would j)robably rest upon 
loose rubbish.” He was accordingly compcllc<l to proceed down to 
the rock itself, upon which, on the 28th January, 1842, the first 
stone was laid by Bishop Alexander, at the depth of thirty- five feet 
from the surface. On the 2nd November, the first stone above 
ground was laid by Mrs. Alexander. The work mlvanccd till the 
middle of January, 1843, wdicn it was stopped through the interfe- 

* The Anglican Cathedral Church of Saint Jamci« Mount Zion, Jerusalem. Dy J. W. Johns, 
Architect LondoDi 1844. 
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rcnco of the Turkish authorities, at whieli time it ha*l reached five feet 
from tlio ground. Some hlea may he formed of the laborious nature 
of tho operations when it is known that the greatest depth of tlio 
foundations is forty-two foot, tho least upwards of thirty, and that 
the cubical contents amount to more than 40,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. 

Mr. Johns has given a tariff of the 2 )ricos of labour and materials 
in Jerusalem at the time, whence it appears that Arab masons were 
2 >aid, according to abilities, from five to fourteen 2 )iastres a day, tho 
2 )iastrc being worth about %L ; labourers four 2 >iastres. 

Tlio discoveries ma<lo in the course of tho extensive excavations 
necessary for forming tho foundations, though not numerous, are 
interesting to tho antiquary and arcliitect. Only four coins Avere 
found, and those of tlio Jiower Enqiirc, and common. In tho 
course of the first excavations, marks Avero discovered on the rock 
of there having been Avinc-])resscs ; also a door-AA\ay and lintel ; 
tho commencement of an arched roof to a chamber-cellar cut in the 
solid rock, and a flight of steps also cut out of tho rock ; a Corin- 
thian or Com2)ositc capital Avas found, of little merit, and a 2>ortion 
of a Doric capital beautifully executed in good taste. The last exca- 
vation was the richest in 2 )oint of discovery. 

We descended upAwards of twenty feet, Avhen the Avorkmcn alighted 
upon a mass of apparently solid masonry ; but on carefully remoAring 
the ruhhish, it turned out to be the extrados of an arched chamber. On 
descending doAvnwards by the side of it, avc discovered a doorway of 
good pro2)ortions, Avith an immense lintel running across, and resting 
on the solid jambs. When the accumulated rubbish had been removed, 
AVC obtained access to a room or chamber, 9 feet G inches long, by 6 feet 
B inches Avido, and eirqdically arched, of a very superior construction, 
and being in height 8 feet 10 inches in tho centre, and 5 feet 10 inches 
to the springing course, and of solid masonry, the Avhole remarkably 
well wrought, and put together with the greatest precision, remaining 
in a state of great perfection and & 2 >lcndid repair, and had not been in- 
jured or displaced by earthquakes, which w^as evidently OAving to its 
resting upon the solid rock. Finding it absolutely necessary to destroy 
this c]inm1>cr for the ])urposos of the church, 1 had the arch-stones 
carefully removed, and discovered that there AV’^ero Avithin steps, the 
whole breadth of the chamber, and running downwards towards a very 
solid mass of stonc-Avork, laid in courses, with some of the joints appa- 
rently fresher in appearance than those surrounding them. On care- 
fully removing one of the stones, my surprise cannot easily be described 
on finding an entrance into a passage of no ordinary construction, the 
bottom of which was some little de 2 )tli below tho floor of the chamber. 
On entering it, I 2 >crccivcd it had been an immense conduit, partly 
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hewn out of the solid rock, and where this was not the case, solidly 
built in even courses, and cemented on tlio face with a coatinf^ of hard 
cement about one inch thick, and covered over with large stones still 
retaining a line surface. These stones were about 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 
inches broad, and 8 inches thick. Tlie direction of tliis aqueduct was 
east and west : I traced it west and south-west till I arrived at a mo- 
dern cistern or well, sunk for the use of a bakery and oil-press in some 
adjoining premises : eastward I traced it upwards of 200 feet, and at 
last I came to an immense collection of rubbish, which, from its quick- 
sand nature, prevented me at that time from proceeding further with- 
out hindering the progress of the church. 

Mr. Johns suggests that tho aqueduct may have been one of the 
conduits to supply the city from without, when Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Assyrian host of Sennacherib, and Ilezokiah took 
counsel with his princes and his mighty men to stop tho waters of 
tlic fountains that were without the city.” Tho arched chamber ho 
has little doubt was one means employed for obtaining pure water 
for Herod's palace. 

Wo have been much gratified by this work, which has something 
to attract various classes of readers, — ^including tiio architect, tho 
antiquary, and the friend of missions. 

Tho author, wo understand, is about to publish another work, 
from notes made during his residonco in Syria and Palestine. 


DUTIES COLLECTED IN CHINA UNDER THE OLD AND 
NEW SYSTEMS. 


Wb have received a statement of the foreign trade with China under the old 
and new systems, whence are extracted the following estimates of the amount 
of duties collected under each respectively, and the supposed distribution. 

Hie gross sum collected on the foreign trade in China under the old system 
was as follows: — 

Taels. 

Duties on exports (including tea, 1,575,000 taels) ... 1,725,000 
Duties on imports ... ... ... ... 1,112,000 

Charges on shipping ... ... ... ... 270,000 


3,107/)00 
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This amount was distributed as follows : — 

Remitted to Peking ... ... ... ... 1,000,000 

Co-hong tribute, presents to the emperor, &c. ... .300,000 

Appropriated to dividends of bankrupt hongs ... 500,000 

Hong merchants' expenses ... ... ... ... .360,000 

Linguists' expenses ... ... ... 50,000 

Charges for collecting the revenue ... ... ... 100,000 


2.310.000 

Leaving an apparent balance in the liands of the Hoppo of 797,000 
or ^24^,000 annually, most of which is supposed to have been 
shared amongst the Hoppo and other high officers of the 
province. 

The gross sum collected under the new system is thus esti- 
mated ; — 

Export duties ... ... ... ... ... 1,026,442 

Import duties ... ... ... ... ... 456,275 

Tonnage duties ... ... ... ... ... 37,500 

1,520,217 

Distributed thus : — 

Remitted to Peking ... ... ... ... 1,000,000 

Presents to emperor, 8cc. ... ... ... ... 100,000 

Charges for collecting revenue and linguists* expenses ... 100,000 

1.200.000 

Leaving a balance of ... ... ... ... 320,217 

or i,96,400. 

It appears from the aforegoing statements, that the aggregate amount of duties 
collected on the foreign trade under the new system is less than half of what 
it was under the old ; but, on the other hand, no sum is now to be set apart 
for dividends on bankrupt Hongs, and no Hong merchants' expenses are to be 
provided for, making a diminution of charge amounting to 860,000 taels. The 
abolition of the Hongs is found to be a great practical inconvenience ; each 
trader must now pay his own go-down rent, linguists, coolies, &c. 

The imperial treasury wdll be a gainer in the amount of regular duties, for 
whilst the loss on the reduction of ditties on cotton manufactures and woollens 
imported, and shipping, is 290,000 taels, the gain from the additional duties on 
raw cotton and tea is 470,000 taels, leaving a net gain of 180,000 taels, or £54,200 
annually. But a great advantage will accrue to the imperial treasury from the 
extension of the regular trade under the new system. 


3 Q 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

NO. I. 

[Various papers have appeared in this Journal illustrative of the life 
of the military officer in India, and incidentally descriptive of the coun- 
try, the manners and customs of the people, &c., as they appear to 
persons in the upper walks of society ; but scarcely a single article has 
yet been published displaying another phase of European existence in 
our Oriental possessions, — ^the condition of the x>i'ivate soldier; nor 
have attempts been made to create a sympatliy for this comparatively 
friendless class, or to devise plans for ameliorating its position. The 
following piece of autobiography, founded on fact, endeavours to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and at the same time to describe military operations, 
startling events, and popular usages, after the manner in whicli they 
present themselves to individuals moving in the humblest sphere of 
Anglo-Indian life.] 

If poverty be not always regarded as a crime, it is so frefpiently sup- 
posed to ai'ise from those imprudences which, in a commercial country, 
are treated as akin to moral turpitude, that we must not marvel if a 
gentleman, who is plunged by circumstances into a condition of life 
many degrees below that in which he was born and bred, is treated 
with contempt, on the supposition that he has transgressed some of the 
social laws. Still, it would be as well if those who are brought much 
into contact with the indigent who bear about them a pht/sical ansto- 
cra€^y indicative of gentle origin, were to inquire how far the decayed 
fortunes of their fellows had sprung from misconduct, or how far they 
had arisen from the reverses which are often the lot of the most exem- 
plary of mankind. It is uncharitable even to treat with habitual con- 
tumely those persons whom we know to have erred ; it is dishonest to 
spurn the man whom we do not know to liave ])een criminal, and who 
may be a model of liuman virtue, preferring poverty and humility to 
affluence and dishonour. 

This very brief homily is intended as a prelude to a few pages de- 
scriptive of the adventures of one w’ho, untarnished even by youthful 
aberrations, was yet obliged to descend from a station of respectability 
to one of comparative obscurity, and endured in his reverses as much 
of the proud man’s contumely as would liave served to break the lof- 
tiest spirit. If the course of his narrative should disclose circumstances 
that may induce officers generally to treat the Europeans under their 
command with a juster discrimination, and less of the aristocraticism 
which Napoleon Buonaparte denounced as an injurious feature in the 
British military system, the labour of tlirowing the reminiscences into 
form will not have been vain and futile. 

It is now some five -and -twenty years since, abandoning the privi- 
l^s of the citizen and surrendering freedom of action, 1 became a sol- 
dier in the Bombay artillery. The death of my father, a lawyer of 
considerable practice, had placed my mother in circumstances of great 
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difficulty, which the wretched pittance of £20 year, I was then receiv- 
ing as a wine-merchant’s clerk, did not go far to alleviate. In fact, I 
am not quite certain that the salary covered the extra expense to which 
1 was subjected in the articles of shoe-leather and a separate eating- 
house refection. It was natural, therefore, that I should feel myself 
still a burthen to my motlier — draft on her slender resources she was 
ill able to acknowledge — and I cast about, night and day, for an op- 
portunity of relieving her of my presence, little dreaming that, in 
doing so, I should increase her load of suffering while I cased her 
pocket. The sea — “ the sea ! the open sea ! ” — ^presented one resource ; 
but I had the greatest aversion to the monotony of “ the blue above and 
the blue below and salt junk, maladiede mer^ and the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
were an effective set-off to Nelson, naval glory, and ‘‘Britannia rules 
the waves.” The stage, witli its attractions of lamps, loud applause, 
and the society of figurantes^ next suggested itself, Edmund Kean was 
then in the zenith of his fame ; John Kemble was retiring with honour 
and wealth, after a most triumphant career ; Munden and Bannister 
were living in comfortable retirement, and Miss Mellon was a duchess ! 
T did not hesitate betw^een the two professions. Proceeding to the Harp 
'.ravern, opposite Dm ryLane'riieatre, where abided an old theatrical agent, 
named Sims, I at once registered myself as a candidate for histrionic 
honours ; but finding no vacancy at either of the great London or pro- 
vincial theatres for the leading cliaracters— the Richards, Hamlets, and 
Romeos — I modestly entered my name for “general business.” Three 
shillings and sixpence was the sum paid for registry, and as one does 
not get out of a tavern without a tax at the bar, in some shaj)c or other, 
my slender purse was much shrunken before I again found myself in 
the street. Taking it for granted, however, that there would be a 
stmggle next day amongst the managers for the honour of m}^ services, 
T did not deem it worth my while to return home. ^ I therefore wrote 
to my ])oor mother, that T had selected a new path of life, and that she 
need not expect to hoar of me again until I could present myself with 
money in both pockets and a large newspaper renown. 

Days passed ; my visits >vere regularly paid to the old agent in the 
morning and to the theatres in the evening. At the latter, I gathered 
hints and practical instructions in the sublime art of which I was re- 
solved to become a disciple ; at the former, I was filled with hopes and 
delusive promises of early employment. But, meanwhile, my pecu- 
niary resources dwindled to their “ shortest span ;” and, at length, on 
rising one morning from my miserable bed at the O.P. and P.S. tavern, 
I found I was reduced to my last shilling. I'his was a state of things 
I never contemplated. Starvation stared me in the face, and seemed to 
say, “These are the fruits of filial transgression — return home — 
console the spirit now breaking-;->lig]it up the hearth now desolate.” 
But my pride revolted at the suggestion, which originated in selfish- 
ness. I preferred trusting to the chances of the day, and exclaiming 
with Richard the Third, in the tent scene, ' 

I am but man— and fate do thou dispose me. 
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I walked forth, scarcely knowing whither, munching a penny roll-Hi 
substitute for breakfast, and, for aught I knew, for dinner and supper 
also. My eye wandered in every direction for some announcement that 
should hold out hope of occupation. Even an unpretending paper wa- 
fered in the window of a chandler’s shop, inviting the services of a 
smart boy to run of errands,” rivetted me for a moment, and was only 
quitted in tlie confidence that, if something better did not turn up in 
the course of the day, 1 had still that lucrative situation in view. At 
last, 1 came to a boarding ai'ouiid a house in course of external repair, 
and amongst the numerous dwaif placards which then covered vacant 
planks, noticed a blue affiche^ headed by a wood-cut of a gallant cava- 
lier in a horse artillery dress, furiously riding over heaps of slain Mus- 
sulmans, and cutting away at some invisible foes, witli an energy and 
determination worthy of a mighty cause. The blue affiche invited 
“ intelligent and active young men” to enter the service of the East- 
liidia Company, who rewarded high-spirited conduct” with " a beau- 
tiful and fertile climate” and respectable situations.” This fixed my 
resolution. ‘‘ Away,” said I, ** with the evanescent triumphs of the 
mime, the tinsel and gaudy decoration of the warrior of the lamps, the 
trumpets blown in the orchestra, and the cannon fired at the wings ; 
give me the real glory, the honourable scar, the deeorations bestowed 
by a grateful monarch, the thanks of Parliament, ami a monument in 
Westminster Abbey ! The substance l)cfore the shadow any day ! ” 
Tlrnt afternoon I was at Soho Square, — ^measured, described, — hazel 
eyes^ dark hair, five feet seven inches, fine complexion (I never knew 
till then that nature had made me a ‘‘marvellous proper man”), erect 
carriage, broad shoulders. 1 took the shilling I Sergeant-Major King 
assured me, upon the veracity of a soldier and a man of honour (he 
was afterw’ards dismissed for his peculiar notions on this score), that 1 
could not fail to get made a writer directly 1 arrived in India ; and the 
staff-sergeant, who took me before a magistrate to be attested, would not 
allow me to walk with the other recruits, “ because;,” said he, “ you 
are a gentleman, and not to be reduced to a level with these fellows.” 
Heaven help me ! True enough, they were a ragged crew, “ but a 
shirt and a half in the whole company but 1 w'as not then aware how 
soon blue Jackets and pe])per and salt unmentionables of a regulation 
cut, a black stock and a cliaco, >vould place us on an equality, and 
merge my gentility in No. 10 of the rear rank, their vulgarity and su- 
perior stature into Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the front. We were duly sworn 
to our allegiance — in other w'ords, we w^ere articled for unlimited periods 
to George the Third and the East-lndia Company, who really stood in 
need of brave men to maintain their interests in the far East, and assert 
the renown of Great Britain. The magistrate, the late Sir Richard 
Birnie, who administered the oath, looked upon me with an eye of 
compassion, somewhat offensive to my milUary pride^ and a small clerk 
asked me, with a supercilious air, if he might drink prosperity to iny 
career — an impertinence which 1 re|>elled with a withering glance, wor- 
thy of a field marshal. The party of recruits then repaired to a public- 
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liouse, and tJie shillings — ^the handsel money of the solemn contract that 
had just been concluded— -were devoted to beer in pewter pots and beef- 
steaks in wooden bowls. There was something so repulsive to my gen- 
tlemanlike notions in the whole business, that 1 paid my quota in 
advance and took my leave, my companions lauding in vociferous 
hoorrajfs the scornful independence which they mistook for generosity. 

Returning to Soho S(iuare, 1 asked the sergeant-major what was the 
next step in my new career, and was informed that I must repair to 
Chatham ; that the vagabond recruits would be sent down to Gravesend 
in a packet-boat, under the charge of a sergeant ; but that I— oh blest 
prerogative of gentle blood ! — might go down alone, provided I did not 
delay my departure above a week. I thanked the sergeant-major, and, 
returning to my miserable lodgings, took counsel how I should raise 
the means of getting to Cliathain. 1 resolved to go to an old friend of 
my fatlier’s, tell him all, and implore his aid. Action followed my de- 
cision. The old gentleman was kind — ^gave me more than I required- 
honoured me with his good wishes — ^and off I set for the Cross Keys in 
Gracechurch Street, whence the coach was to start. My heart swelled 
with pride, only somewhat alloyed by reflections upon the sad and sor- 
rowing condition of her 1 left behind. I thought I had hit the nail on 
the head. My fortune, said 1 to myself, when fairly on the roof of the 
coach, rattling over London Bridge, is now made. The Company 
seem to set a proj^er value upon gentlemen soldiers, and know, the 
cunning rogues, when tlicy have got a prize. Little did I then dream 
that all this blarney of Sergeant-iufijor King’s was but to blind me to 
the real state of affairs, until I was too deeply plunged into the mire to 
get out ag.ain ; little did I suppose that the “discoorsc” of gentility, 
and all that, was, as the sergeant-major himself would have elegantly 
expressed it, all “ blather-uui-skite,” mere ‘‘gammon,” — the net, in 
fact, that lands the hooked fish. 

Arriving at Cliatliam, I i inquired at once for the barracks, and being 
shewn up a liill, soon found myself, after walking lialf a mile, in the 
middle of a spacious parade-ground, where a band was playing waltzes 
and quadrilles, w'hilc a numlicr of officers and ladies walked about upon 
a terrace above — a number of common men and women straggled on the 
trottoir below. Accosting a young officer of the 90th light infantry, I 
begged to know wliich were the Kast- India Company’s soldiers, and 
where they were quartered ? upon wliich he pointed out a few cadets of 
engineers, who were doing duty with the sappers and miners. Approach- 
ing the group, I ventured to ask one if he belonged to the artillery, and 
to tell me where 1 was to get lodged, clothed, &e. lie inquired all 
tlie particulars of my ordination, wliich I most condescendingly im- 
parted to him, without reservation ; but, upon being told the story of 
the Soho S(£uaro sergeant-major, and the shilling and the steaks, and 
the Gravesend boat, he assumed* an incomprehensibly supercilious air, 
and said, “Oh, waw” (there was a cut!}, “you had better go to 
Sergeant-major Juneau! ” and wheeling upon his heel, he left me to 
my reflections. These wci*c none of the most agreeable. Wlio was this 
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Juneau ? Wliat was he to me, or 1 to him ? And wliat did the fellow 
mean by calling me his Should I follow him and seek an 

explanation, or would it be more prudent to go Juneau-hunting, and 
ascertain really if the sending me to that personage was quite en rSgle ? 
I resolved on the latter, and, in iny simplicity, at once addressed a sen- 
try at the barrack-gate. He, however, made no other reply than, 
‘*Och! are ye not a broth of a boy to be spaking to a man on his post?” 
Detennined not to be daunted, 1 walked back into the barrack-yard, and 
at the first turning, or division (as I afterwards found it was called), 
met a little, red-faced, grey-haired, smug gentleman, in a red coat 
covered witli gold lace, and a blue cloth cap similarly adorned. “ Pray, 
Sir,” said I, in a peculiarly mellifluous tone of voice, ‘^can you direct 
me to one Mr. Juneau?” am he,” answered the interrogated, in 
rather a short, sharp, and decisive tone ; “ what do you want ?” I 
explained the situation in whicli 1 stood, and my wishes in regard to 
costume, refection, and quarters. “Oh,” said my friend, “you are one 
of the new squad. I’ll see to you, mg man ” (my man again !). “ Here, 
Sergeant McCleod,” — this to a brawny Scot, with iron features, and a 
sharp grey eye ; — “ let this recruit mess and sleep with you until his 
party can be numbered off, and let Drummer Wilson crop his wig.” 
Gracious heavens ! “ squad,” “ recruit,” “ numbered off,” sleep with a 
Scotcli sergeant, and be cropped by a drum-boy ! “ Mr. Juneau,” said 

I, half-apprehensive, “ I imagine you are under a mistdcc ; I am going 
out to be a wnter ; I am not exactly upon a footing witdi the rest for 
so the Soho sergeant had taught me. “ A writer !” rejoined the little 
man in authority ; “ you shall be governor of the Ingees, if you like, 
wdien you gets there ; but while here, you must obey orders, and do 
your duty like a man ; so be off.” You might have knocked me down 
with a feather ; annihilated me with a straw'. The w hole truth Hashed 
upon me at once, and I stood in stupid amazement at the dulness of 
my perception hitherto. There w^as no help for it, however ; so sur- 
rendering myself quietly, I w'ent like a calf to the sacrifice. 

In a week, yea but a week, I was cropped as close as a mangy dog, 
w'ore coarse habiliments, had learned the use of pipe-clay, could turn 
to the right and turn to the left ; had sold my hat to a pieman, and my 
coat to an abominable dilutor of the lacteal fluid — a grey-beard iniquity 
of the Hebrew persuasion, who preyed upon the unw^ary recruits. Bui 
I did not lose my self-respect. The canteen, the usual absorber of the 
soldier^s hebdomadal superfluity of cash, denominated mess coppers, I 
avoided as if it were the head-quarters of the plague ; and the men, 
who w'ere my “ companions in arms,” I shunned as though each was 
affected with a leprosy. There were not many of the latter. It was 
the merry month of May ; ijie last draft of recruits had sailed for Ben- 
gal, and the depot was destitute of more than a dozen rank and file. 
Each week, however, now brought new levies, and it w^as no slight 
subject of satisfaction to me that one or two out of each party proved 
to be a gentleman — or at least a gentleman’s son — victims of fallacy — 
gudgeons caught by the sergeant-major and his accessory blue hand- 
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bills: I'^say it was a satisfaction to me, for though I could not but 
sympathize with them in the deception they one and all felt had been 
too surely practised, 1 was too anxious for the society of a few compa- 
nions of genial sentiments and tolerable information to give myself up en- 
tirely to intense grief on their account. There were among them decayed 
merchants, ruined Irish attornies, medical men who had struggled vainly 
for practice, and military and naval officers who had on various grounds 
forfeited their commissions ; clerks, tradesmen, and mechanics ; and ad- 
mitting that, where there was so much adversity, there may have been 
some dereliction of principle, it was impossible for a feeling mind to 
contemplate the hourly humiliation of the well-born and well-bred 
without deep regret and fervid resentment. Often have I seen men of 
thirty years of age, of superior attainments and keen sensibility, ad- 
dressed in a tone of vulgar reproof by some illiterate corporal, who had 
escaped from the plough, and merely gained promotion by joining the 
depot at an early period, and rapidly acquiring an erect carriage and a 
tolerable acquaintance with the mysteries of manual and platoon ; often, 
too, have I watched the heaving of the “ big manly ” breast and the 
silent course of the burning tear, as it stole down the cheek of the sen- 
try presenting arms to those whose equal he had been, and who ^et 
were equalled hy his family and friends. But it is needless to dwell on 
the many distressing scenes to which I w'as a witness, or to trace the 
gradual progress of our familiarity with vice and coarseness. 

Eight months passed over my head 'while on duty at the depot, 
during which time the recruits had increased in number to nearly a 
thousand, and I had attained, by a regular gradation, the rank of ser- 
geant. This, and the excellent treatment in respect to diet, quarters, and 
light duty, which the soldier of the East-India Company enjoys, so far 
reconciled me to my situation that I determined to endure all my suffer- 
ings with patience until a change of scene should bring a change of for- 
tune. 

It was in the depth of the winter of 1818 — the loth December, as I 
remember — when the morning-parade drum summoned a general 
attendance on the grand parade. In a few minutes w'e had all fallen in 
and were at “attention,” when Colonel 11 ay, the commander of the 
depot, addressed us from the centre, to the effect, that the time was 
come for us to prepare to de2>art for India ; that no further pass 
notes or furloughs would be granted, and that those who preferred, for 
any particular reasons, one jiresidency to another, would have the 
liberty of choice. 

What a multitude of strange, indefinable sensations were produced by 
this announcement ! To some it brought (as they then supposed) a 
termination to vile drudgery and low association ; it spoke of coming 
liberty and an El Dorado. With niany — those the most notorious fur 
loose principles and low origin — ^it was the signal for cowardly deser- 
tion. To others, and myself among the number, it was an awful indi- 
cation of an approaching separation fi*om one’s native country ; it was 
the very touchstone of our fate, and threatened either to sot the seal on 
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the degradation we had but half courted, or promised a restoration to 
that sphere from which we had withdrawn. 

My temperament being naturally sanguine, Hope assumed a higher 
place in my bosom than Apprehension, and I applied myself to consi- 
der to which presidency it was the most desirable to resort. 1 had no 
friends in India, but 1 had somewhere heard or read tliat Bombay was 
the most healthy station, and from the state of politics most likely to 
give early occupation to the military. Moreover, all those intelligent 
and well-conducted soldiers with whom 1 had been most intimate made 
their elections in favour of Madras or Bengal, whence I inferred that 
my own chances of preferment were small, seeing that I could not 
hope to compete with so many persons of superior acquirements ; add 
to this, that my friends in London held out some promises of using 
interest in my favour at Bombay. To Bombay, therefore, I resolved 
to go. 

Pass we over the minute details of the most wretched period of my 
soldier’s existence — the voyage out to India on board the Lowther Castle 
— disgusting reminiscence of a foul, dark, orlop deck ; salt junk, filthy 
water, a duck frock, scurvy, and six- watered grog. We were objects 
of pity to the well-bred and well-clothed passengers— objects of con- 
tempt to the ignorant uncouth mariner. Not an incident served to 
relieve the dull monotony of sea and sky. We touched nowhere; 
spoke no vessels but the Marquess of Cainden^ our commodore ; and in- 
curred no accident or disaster, unless we so describe a small emeute on 
board, occasioned by a sailor’s striking a junior officer. Wliat the pre- 
cise excuse for that breach of discipline was I do not well remember, 
but the man was placed in chains, under the custody of a sentry ; the 
rest of the crew, believing him to have been ill-used, resolved to stop 
work, and to prevent his being punished. Capt. Mortlock, however, 
resolutely did his duty : the man was tried by court-martial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be flogged on the same afternoon. Anticipating 
a riot, the captain placed the soldiery under my command on the poop, 
with loaded muskets, and orders to hre on the crew if any violent at- 
tempt was made to rescue the prisoner. Every officer and passenger 
was appropriately armed, and the petty officers remained true to their 
commander. The man was brought out — the proceedings and sentence 
of the court-martial were read aloud. Tie him upy andy hoatswahiy do 
pour dutpy* were scarcely out of the mouth of the captain, when some 
of the crew pressed forward on the quarter-deck, as if to release the 
mail. The captain raised his pistols, the officers and passengers drew 
their swords, the muskets from the poop were levelled, — when, in an 
histaat, every member of the ship’s company turned back, and the 
punishment proceeded without further interruption. 

We reached Bombay late in the month of May — the 29th, I think ; 
and here I may remark upon the admirably uniform sailing qualities 
of those magnificent ships, once the pride of the mercantile service, the 
East-India Company’s regular traders. On the 29th of January, 1819, 
ijidthin an hour of each odier,five vessels of 1,400 tons burthen weighed 
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tlieir anchoTB and sailed from the Downs. Exactly four months after- 
wards, to an hmVj the same vessels dropped their anchors in Bombay 
harbour, although they had been separated during the whole voyage! 

After being presented with a dollar, a suit of regimentals, and the 
blessing of the chief mate, — who complimented us by saying that he 
never knew such a set of ragamuffins behave better, — we were landed 
and marched to the Town Barracks ; and now my Indian career com- 
menced. 


A THOUGHT OF SUNSET IN INDIA. 

O Heavenly Filgrim ! bright with power 
Thy solemn path of glory bums, — 

Softest of all, our sunset hour 
Upon the fainting heart returns ;* 

When down the green and rocky steep, 

From the dark fig-tree's bow*ring shade. 

Watch'd by fond eyes, that smile and weep, 

The sufferers at Thy feet were laid. 

Then deaf and dumb, and halt and blind. 

Look'd up in Thy transforming face, 

And o'er each sad and troubled mind 
Melted the dewy light of Grace. 

Sweet history, to the heart how dear ! 

Where sins and doubts our peace deform ; 

Thy smile, the cloudy grief to clear, 

Sheds its mild lustre through the storm I 
Hush'd by the bloom and joy of spring. 

Our lips with Pleasure's vintage fed. 

Not oft we ask Thee, Lord 1 to bring 
Thine oil of blessing for our head. 

But when sin's fever of despair 
Along each mourning member burns, 

Anguish and fear, and pain and care 
Beside our pillow sit by turns : 

Then us, like Peter's mother,t raise, 

Or bid the scorching sickness flee, — 

8o may we wake to prayer and praise. 

And, like her, minister to Thee. 

Wilt Thou despise the weeping eye. 

The bleeding thought— -the contrite heart? 

Yes, Lord ! when Dives’ fire shall die, 

And Lazarus from his rest depart I 
And though life's morn, and noon, and eve 
Faded in gloom, and storm, and strife ; 

Yet Thou can’st heal, if we believe. 

In the dim sunset of our Ufe! A. 

* “It wassuniet, and they brought the sick and He healed them," is the description in the 
Holy Narrative. t The mother of Peter's wife. 

AgfaLJo?mi.N.S.Voii.IILNo. 17 ^ R 
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“ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce*' were avowed to be the solo 
objects sought by Napoleon when ho was overrunning the world, 
adding kingdom after kingdom to his already overgrown empire. 
The mightiest acquisitions of territory, the subversion of monarchies, 
the dissolution of ancient political constitutions, revolutions whicli 
changed the moral condition of largo families of mankind, were de- 
clared to be means employed to attain one single end, that of 
making France a great naval nation. If the fruition of this wish 
was the boundary of Napoleon's ambition, if he had not desired to 
make it the means for another end, namely, the destruction of 
Great Britain, there was nothing in it impolitic, unjust, or rapa- 
cious. This country had no title to bo regarded, as of right, the 
only naval power of Europe, and to resent the efforts of other 
states to form a navy, to plant colonies, and to cultivate com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations. There may have been a 
time when the supremacy of the English flag and flie enquire of the 
seas were claimed and submitted to upon some supposed rights inhe- 
rent in England, derived from prescription and insular ])Osition ; 
but such claims will not bear examination, and, at the present day, 
this country cannot expect to have her naval superiority recognized 
by other nations, or to maintain her pre-eminence in any respect, 
save by her naval and military power, or, perliajjs, more eficctually, 
by her national integrity and justice, and by the probity of her mer- 
cantile dealings. 

The object sought by Napoleon, and which, as a successful mili- 
tary commander, ho characteristically endeavoured to accomplish by 
conquest, has been almost secured in a quiet, peaceable, and legiti- 
mate manner by the present Government of France. That nation 
has a far more respectable war-fleet than Napoleon's giant efforts 
ever raised ; her mercantile navy, instead of being shut up in the 
French ports, or venturing timidly forth under the disguise of a 
foreign flag, meets our own in all the seas of the world, whilst her 
colonial possessions in Africa and the South Seas are growing into 
such importance as to excite jealousy in the greatest colonial empire, 
the mistress of vast settlements in Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralasia. To this jealousy, probably, and to a consciousness on the 
side of the French that they have to some extent succeeded in lay- 
ing the foundations of a colonial empire that may hereafter vie with 
that of England, the occasional bickerings which have occurred be- 
tween the subjects of the two nations may be attributed, and espe- 
cially the existing rather serious dispute respecting Tahiti. 
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Whon Captains Wallis and Cook, in 1767 and 1768, landed at 
the island of “ Otaheite,” they little foresaw that, in less than a 
century, that island would be the seat of a native Christian govern- 
ment ; that Britain would have an accredited agent there, in the 
capacity of a consul ; and still less that it should have attained so 
much importance as to disturb the relations between England aad 
France. So it is, however; a French colonization expedition in the 
South Seas, having been intrusted to men whoso zeal outran their 
judgment and discretion, has so compromised their Government 
that, if their acts be not disavowed, and if ‘‘ ample redress " bo 
not afforded for what our Foreign Secretary of State, however mea- 
sured in his ordinary language, has not hesitated to call ‘‘ a flagrant 
outrage,'* war between the two countries seems inevitable. A small 
party, in one of the countries, perhaps in both, will rejoice at such 
a state of things, and would, if i)ossible, widen the breach, so as to 
render a reconciliation impracticable ; but a sense of the calamities 
and the inutility of war is too recent, and the good feeling of the 
majority in both countries has still too much strength, to permit the 
resort of either Government to measures that might renew those cala- 
mities, and produce, in the present condition of European society, 
irreparable evils. 

The hope, or rather the conviction, we entertain that proper repa- 
ration will be made by the French Goverrimeiit for the “outrage” 
committed by its agents at Tahiti, is founded upon the clear evidence 
of the injustice of their proceedings, even uj)on the shewing of their 
apologists tliemselves. This injustice would bo apparent from the 
terms in which the proceedings are spoken of by the British Minis- 
ters, wdio must know that, to a certain extent, they commit them- 
selves by the use of such terms. The Prime Minister has declared 
in the House of Commons, that “ a gross* outrage, accompanied by 
a gross indignity, has been committed u 2 )on this country in the per- 
son of its officer,” for w hich “ this country is entitled to demand 
ample reparation and the Earl of Aberdeen, our Foreign Secre- 
tary, in the House of Lords, acknowledged that “ the outrage wras 
so flagnint that, if he had not received an authentic account of the 
transaction, it would have ai) 2 )cared to him almost incredible but 
he added that “ this jiroceeding hml taken place not only without 
the possible knowledge, or instruction, or participation, of the 
French Government, but under*a state of things which bad been dis- 
avowed by them.” 

« Some of the French editorif in commenting upon the epithet ** gross,*’ have umlerstood it In 
the sense of indelicate.” 
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The authentio account referred to by the Earl of Aberdeen has 
not yet been made public ; we have, therefore, no other details of 
the facts than those which have appeared in the English and Erencli 
newspapers. Combining them, or rather taking the later circum- 
stances principally from the latter, the facts would appear to bo 
these. 

In September, 1843, it will be recollected, the French comman- 
ders at Tahiti took absolute possession of the island, dethroned the 
Queen Pomare, and established a French governor. Tliis was a 
proceeding sufficiently arbitrary to authorize the belief that the par- 
ties were capable of resorting to further injustice, either towards 
the unoffending natives or the subjects of other nations who might 
awaken their jealousy and be at their mercy. Upon a proper re- 
presentation to the French Government, this proceeding was 
promptly disavowed, and the admiral in command (Dupetit 
Thouars) was superseded. In the mean time, however, the occur- 
rence took place which is the matter under consideration. 

It appears that, for a few months after the occupation of the island 
by the French, fresh provisions were supplied to their troops and 
vessels; but in January, 1844, the natives, whether of their own 
accord, tired with waiting for redress from Europe, or through some 
backwardness of payment on the part of the French, declined to fur- 
nish bullocks, which must have become scarce through the addition 
of 1,000 new consumers. “Police agents,” the French writers tell 
ns, were thereupon sent to the different districts of the island, who 
“discovered” that the owners of cattle had combined to create a 
scarcity, and had removed them to the mountains. Upon this, the 
French Governor issued a decree, enjoining all owners to give him 
a return of the cattle they possessed, describing each species, 
declaring that those who should not comply would forfeit their 
right of property in them. This was a pretty severe stretch of 
authority, and it is said “ the anti-French party ” protested against 
it, and though the people of Papeete (that is, those natives who were 
under the immediate control of the French) submitted to it, in the 
interior, “the preaching of the missionaries excited the people, and 
drove them to revolt.” It is a common artifice, to attribute resist- 
ance to oppression on the part of uncivilized people to the mission- 
aries, who are no otherwise answerable for it then by having taught 
them the differmice between right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice. However, the chiefs, owners of the cattle, refused to obey 
the order of the French governor, who, on receiving notice of this 
insult to his authority,” summoned the chiefs to “ return to their 
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duty," and when the latter ‘‘haughtily refused and replied by me- 
naces," he arrested four of the chiefs, by a detachment of soldiers, 
and sent them prisoners on board a French frigate. At the same 
time, the police seized the bearer of a letter, which compromised 
Queen Pomare and Mr. Pritchard, “ her adviser." Who was the 
writer of the letter, and to whom it was addressed, are important 
facts whicli the person who wrote the account has not mentioned ; 
neither arc the contents of the letter itself disclosed ; all that is 
stated is, that the whole plot connected with the cattle was de- 
tailed in it, and the people were encouraged to resistance, but re- 
commended to act with prudence." 

Mr. Pritchard, the gentleman hero referred to, was formerly a 
missionary in the island, but had been appointed British Consul 
there; and when the usurpation of the French was established, 
he hauled down his flag immediately, and gave an official noti- 
fication to the authorities that he was no longer her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul there, and that, the queen having been de- 
throned, ho had no longer any official character. This, though a 
very proper proceeding, was no doubt galling to the French govern- 
ing authorities, upon whoso whole conduct it was a severe tacit 
censure, conveyed too by an individual who had already, in the dis- 
charge of his obligations either of duty or of humanity, given um- 
brage to the commanders of this expedition. 

The arrest of the chiefs seems to have terrified Queen Pomare,— 
though her terror is ascribed to the knowledge that her intrigues had 
been detected, — and she proceeded on board the Basilisk^ an Eng- 
lish ketch, and phiced herself and her family under the protection 
of the British flag. This was a step which the queen had a perfect 
right to take, of which the French governor was conscious, but 
ho could not forego the gratification of sending a message to the 
English commander, to the efiect that the French Government would 
regard as an act of hostility the ro-landing of the ex-queen on any 
point of the Society Islands. 

The seizure of their leaders and the flight of their queen seem to 
have exasperated even the mild Tahitians. The governor, there- 
upon, proceeded to a further abuse of authority. Several English- 
men were arrested upon the strange charge of “Efpreading false 
reports," telling the people that a British fleet was on its way to 
restore the queen to her throne. (The chiefs of Tairaboo, a populoue 
bay, forty miles from Papeete, told the envoys of the French go- 
vernor that they disclaimed his aufliority, and obeyed only that of 
their queen. This declaration tras made in the presence of a BritiA 
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missionary ; which fact, and ^Uhe respect shewn to him by tho 
chiefs," it is said, ‘‘proved that he had been the promoter of it !" 
Truly, if this be a correct representation of the affair, tho proceed- 
ing of the f'rench governor is, as Lord Aberdcon says, almost in- 
credible. * 

. Preparations were now made for war on the part of the French ; 
blockhouses (forts) were erected; a proclamation, issued in tho 
name of the King of the French, declared tho Tairaboo chiefs re- 
bels ; tho property of all tho contumacious chiefs was to be “ se- 
questered,” i.e. seized, and a war contribution levied on the districts 
that should shelter them. This proclamation was disregarded by tho 
chiefs and tho people, and the force sent to receive their submission 
returned as they went. The whole island was in commotion ; Pa- 
peete itself was in a state of siege, and in the night of the 2nd 
March a French sentinel was “disarmed" by the natives, one of 
whom was captured, and, being interrogated, made disclosures 
which “compromised" Mr. Pritchard ; whereupon M. D'Aubigny, 
who calls himself “ Commandant Particulicr" of tlio Society Islands, 
ordered the arrest of Mr. Pritchard, and issued the following an- 
nouncement of tho fact 

A French sentinel was attacked in the night between 2nd and 3rd 
March. In reprisal, I have caused to be seized one Pritchard, the only 
daily mover and instigator of the disturbances of the natives. His 
property shall be answerable for all damage occasioned to our establish- 
ments by the insurgents, and if French blood is spilt, every drop shall 
recoil on his head. 

It would be unfair to criticize this production in the dress of a 
translation, which may not very accurately render tho style ; but 
the person of whom this notification speaks so contemptuously still 
held the commission of British Consul, the duties of which office he 
discharged till the usurpation of the French commanders. This 
fact was perfectly well known to those commanders ; they knew 
likewise that there was no British vessel on the spot but tho ketch 
Basilisky the Dublin frigate having left Papeete on tho 19th 
January. 

Mr. Pritchard was liberated on being claimed by tho commander 
of the Basilisk as a British subject, and has arrived in England. 

This is tho outrage for which the British Government is in a con-, 
dition to claim redress. The fact that, at the time of its commis- 
sion, the perpetrators were in temporary authority, which had been 
superseded by their own Government, does not extenuate tho offence 
or diminish our claim, though it must lessen any repugnance which 
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the French Government might otherwise feel at making a proper 

amende. 

The later accounts of the state of the island afford strong reason 
to believe that the natives have vindicated their owif rights, and 
inflicted upon the French a just punishment for their oppressive 
conduct towards their queen and chiefs. They deserted their vil- 
lages, and, taking arms, placed themselves under the direction of 
the European and American traders and adventurers on the islands, 
who are indignant that the French should have destroyed that free- 
dom of trade which existed under the native government. Not- 
withstanding considerable reinforcements received by the French, 
and several actions, in which the latter lost some men, little if any 
advantage had been obtained by them down to the latest account, 
dated the 2Gth March. The writer of that account says, that, on hear- 
ing of an action at Tairaboo, in which the natives attacked the 
French in their entrenched camp, when, it is acknowledged, the 
marines were obliged to retreat, the governor proceeded to the scene 
of action in a steam-vessel : — 

As the Pliaeton passed along the coast on her return, throwing shells 
on all the houses within her reach, there were perceived with astonish- 
ment two intrenchments sufficiently capacious to shelter 200 com- 
batants, whose heads appeared above the parapet. The more this forti- 
fication was examined, the more regular it appeared. In the midst 
was seen the flag of Queen Pomare, Some P]uropeans, who ap- 
peared to command them, came to the shore to challenge a landing. 
Prudence commanded that nothing should be done. We were satisfied 
with sending them some broadsides, which ai)peared not to frighten 
them, as they did not stir. The number of English and American ad- 
venturers amongst the insurgents is estimated at 200. They themselves 
are 1,200, and are well armed. They have ammunition in abundance, 
and four jiieces of cannon. The queen remains on board the British 
ship the Basilisk. She has no longer any idea of submitting, since she 
finds that 1,600 combatants march under her flag. The British squad- 
ron which is to exterminate us is anxiously and confidently expected 
by the natives. Papeete is in a state of siege, but has not been 
aUacked. 
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THE MERIA GROVE ; A TALE OF SACRIFICE. 

BY MRS. POSTANS. 

It was a deep grove in the Alpine region of Orissa. The roots of the 
aged trees were so thickly knit together, that they rendered the path- 
way rough and difficult to tread, while their branches, which had never 
been touched by woodman’s axe, grew in such grotesque forms, that 
the fanciful and timid Hindoo of the lower country might well be par- 
doned for the fear that seized upon him, as, in the still moonlight, he 
hurried forwards to the open plain by a route more circuitous, indeed, 
but less terrible to his imagination, than this grove of the Loha Pennee 
(god of arms). 

At the time of which I write, however, a youthful band of warriors 
were grouped about the entrance to this grove, while beneath the shade 
of a widely- spreading mangoe-tree a few aged men, among whom were 
the priest and patriarch of the village of Ruttibarri, stood alone, as if 
engaged in some religious sacrifice. Before them lay the symbol of the 
war god, fashioned by the cunning worker in braes and iron, and 
sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice ; a vessel filled with the juice of 
the palm-tree was in the hand of the priest, and as lie poured his liba- 
tion on the ground, scattering grains of rice around the rude altar as he 
did so, the elders besought the presence of their deity, and the power of 
his might, upon the arms of their young men. Invoking, then, the 
power and favour of all the war gods of the neighbouring mountains, 
the priest seems suddenly possessed, as if by tlie actual presence of 
Loha Pennee ; he flings his arms wildly into the air, and with dishe- 
velled locks, and eyes flashing with the excitement of phrenzied pas- 
sion, springs towards the entrance of the grove ; the young men receive 
him with shouts of joy, while the priest, seizing the arms they bear, 
piles them hastily together, sprinkling them with pure water. But ere 
he had waved the cusa grass on high, or could invoke again the presence 
of the war gods ; ere he could distribute again the arms of the young 
men, or wound with his sacrificial axe the tree nearest to the hostile vil- 
lage, doomed to their attack, a warrior sprung from the grouj), and, 
with impassioned gestures, stood before the priest. 

“ Brethren,” he cried, ** and elders, hear me ! Again has the priest 
of Ruttibarri left in my hand the sword of war, nor sought to lay it 
with those of her warriors on yonder pile. In silence will I no longer 
bear this scorn ; but now I ask why I, of all my tribe, am alone denied 
the rights of vengeance? Why sacrifice you to the war god, and yet 
forbid that I, your patriarch’s son, should go forth to battle with my 
tribe? Say you not that from my youth I have been favoured by the 
gods ; that not alone the god of arms, but even the great goddess Komes- 
wari (E^li)^ of whom men speak not but with fear, bestows her 
choicest gifts upon me, so that my very presence blesses every house I 
enter? Am I not the only son of your abbaya (patriarch), and do not 
my companions love me as their brother? And yet now^now, on the 
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eve of battle, you again deny me a warrior’s right. But as 1 live, even 
by the sacred name of Loha Pennee, whom you now propitiate, not a 
sword nor an arrow shall be lifted from yon pile until you swear that 
none but the chieftain Khourou shall lead his tribe to battle, or prove 
that one among you has an arm stronger than his ! ” The youthful 
speaker paused, looking sternly round him for reply, while his hand 
grasped more iirmly the weapon which from him alone the priest had 
not required. So full of dauntless courage was his mien, so noble his 
words and action, that a stranger would have thought that, among all 
tliat warrior band, none were so fitted for heroic deeds, and that his 
appeal would have found sympathy in soldiers’ hearts : but it was not 
so. The priest silently stretched forth his arms towards the speaker, 
then raised tliein, as if in prayer. The young men seemed as if they 
heard him not, but glanced impatiently, first to the piled arms and then 
to the distant village, while the abbaya alone, in a calm tone, replied : 

‘‘ My son,” he asked, why urge thy request at such a time as this? 
Am not I an aged man, requiring the strong arm of youth for my pro- 
tection, and art thou not so beloved among us, that, didst thou fall, the 
wrath of the gods would surely descend upon our houses ? Why, there- 
fore ” — “ Hold, my father,” cried Khourou, with impatience ; I can 
listen to this no longer. Twice have I weakly yielded to arguments so 
unfit for you to urge or for me to hear ; again have I been exposed to 
the insulting distinction of Loha Pennee’s priest ; but I will endure the 
contumely no more.” The youth waved Ins sword above his head, and 
placed himself between the warrioi*s and their arms, with a front of 
bold defiance ; but ere he opened his lips, a galloping of horse was 
heard, and a party of armed men burst into the inclosure. 

" Haste ! haste ! ” they cried ; ** the guards of the daughter of 
Dora Bissye, of Goomsur, have been attacked by tlic people of Daspal- 
lah ; they have made a desperate resistance, but are unable again to 
rally ; all our irregulars have fled, and the force is now too small to 
afford hope that we can long sustain the fray ; seize your arms, then, 
and speed through the grove, or ere long the princess will be their cap- 
tive.” 

Khourou sought not to hear more, but darting through the mounted 
band, he threaded with speed the tangled path of the sacred grove, and 
gained the border of the plain. The chieftain was hlone ; his sword 
and bow his only anns, while the enemy, strong in number, surround- 
ed the small party of Goomsur, who were falling before them. For a 
moment, the warrior paused ; but, as he did so, a piercing shriek rang 
upon his ear, and through an opening he noted the hand of their leader 
laid upon the closed litter of the hapless princess. Springing forward, 
Khourou loosed an arrow from his bow, that laid the Daspallah at his 
feet, while, striking down all who opposed his way, he shouted loudly, 
as if to encourage those who followed. The warriors of Daspallah, 
alarmed at their chieftain’s fall, and the expected rescue, fled over the 
plain in disorder, while Khourou, ere the guards of Dora Bissye had 
returned, lifted from her litter the beoutiftLl daughter of Goomsur’s 
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chief, and had enjoyed the first triumphs of conquest in the blush and 
smile which played over her fair cheek, in a trembling effort to thank 
him for her deliverance. 


And is it not strange that, in such a land as this, which the gods 
bless so abundantly, man is not merciful ? ” As the fair daughter of 
the Goomsur chieftain thus inquired, she turned a countenance, beam- 
ing with the softest expression, towards the companion *who stood be- 
side her, gazing upon the magnificent landscape that stretched over the 
Alpine region of Orissa. He, whom the sweet Sidruja thus addressed, 
was of a princely presence and richly attired ; but that which most dis- 
tinguished him, was an expression of pensive and high intelligence, 
marking a character that had long made Dora Bissye tiie friend and 
companion of the helpless, the scourge and terror of the cruel and un- 
just. And now, as he listened to the words of his daughter, and 
viewed with her the lovely landscape that nature spread before them — 
the foaming torrent that swept below his castle-walls, the towering 
ghauts of the rich district of !l^dungiah, and the dark forests whicli 
bounded the wide and lofty plateaux of rock on every side — ^tlicse fea- 
tures of the grand and beautiful produced upon the mind of the chief 
an influence which, though possessing more judgment, yet assimilated 
so much to that experienced by his daughter, that the look of the father 
and the daughter was so similar, that a stranger might readily have 
guessed that between the Goomsur chieftain and his sole child a sym- 
pathy existed very unusual in the families of the East, and gentle as 
were her counsels, they met, even in that blood -stained land, with 
ready acceptance by the father she so loved and honoured. 

My child,” was his reply to the brief inquiry, “ God is great, and 
it is impossible for man to judge of what are his rightful symbols. We 
see, indeed, around us the forests, mountains, rocks, and torrents, and 
we know the great spirit to have been their bountiful creator ; but the 
uneducated and illiterate cannot see through nature unto nature’s cause, 
and thus we give them symbols, which they call gods ; and for each of 
nature’s benefits and functions cause personifications of his bounty to 
become the means of fixing the attention of men who must have a sen- 
sible object of adoration.” 

The girl gazed upon her father as he spoke with an eye of kindling 
wonder and admiration, and then she laid her hand gently upon his 
robe, and as he turned upon the action, he saw that tears were upon 
her cheek, and that her lip quivered with emotion. My child,” the 
chieftain anxiously inquired, **tell me what agitates thee thus? the 
matters of which 1 spoke grieve thee, perhaps, and are fitter for the ear 
of learned priests than of gentle maidens ; 1 was wrong so to agitate 
thy mind with things too deep and painful ; yet so full of interest are 
they to m^ that I am wont to speak much of wliat have long been sub- 
ject of deep thought.” *^Ah, my father!” exclaimed Sidruja, now 
clinging to the chieftain’s arm, and speaking rapidly as she did so, with 
earnestness in every gesture, ^if indeed you feel and think thus, why 
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not exert your power and influence against this dreadful sacriflce to 
Juggernath in the Orissan plain ? why not teach our neighbours, the 
Khond zemindars, that they commit murder tlie most terrible, when, 
sacrificing their human victims to the goddess Komeswari, with yells 
of triumph, which, echoing over the deep waters of the Salki, reach 
my ears even in the harem of our palace ? Oh, my father ! can it be 
that sickness, death, and famine can be averted by the blood of man, 
shed by his brother’s hand ; the blood of the young, the innocent, the 
helpless, and the betrayed? Oh, no ; never ; and I do beseech thee, my 
dear and honoured fatlier, to save and protect these hapless victims,” 

As Sidruja s])oke, tears chased each other over her cheeks, and she 
bowed her head, as if exliausted by emotion, on tlie chieftain’s shoulder. 

“ My child,” replied Jier father, gently soothing her as he spoke, 
“ you little know these Al])ine Khonds. Believing as they do in the 
efficacy of sacrifice, and ofleriug oblations continually to the personifi- 
cations of nature’s attributes and the inferior deities, to the god of arms, 
the god of fountains, the god of showers, and even to their deceased 
ancestors, it follows, that, for the earth god, the great origin, as the 
Khonds believe, of good and evil, of fertility and famine, of disease 
and health, they should deem that none but the woolliest sacrifice 
would be accepted, and while the blood of goats and fowls proves liba- 
tion great enough for the inferior deities, the life of man alone can pro- 
pitiate the earth god. You know, my child, how often 1 have given 
shelter to victims whom chance has saved from their unhappy fate ; even 
the poor idiot Mala, as you know, was one of these, stolen from the 
plains in childhood ; wife and lands were given him, and he grew in 
ignorance of his fate, till the time drew near, when they seized . him, 
whom they had bought with a price for sacrifice ; but as it proved that 
one of his kindred had been offered at the tree before. Mala was deemed 
unworthy, and escaped the axe of the priest to become an innocent 
maniac for life, forgetful of all but the sacrifice, whose horrid ceremo- 
nies seem to have been stamped with characters of fire upon his brain. 
Grievous and terrible do I feel such things to be, but Dora Bissye 
stands alone, and has little power against the opinions of his people. . 
But enough, iny child ; hither comes our honoured guest, and ’twei^ 
well to greet with smiles thy deliverer.” 

The maiden turned, and as she did so, drew closely round her grace- 
ful form the embroidered veil that, until now, had hung loosely from 
her brow ; but, could one have glanced beneath it, a smile might 
have been seen to steal over that lip, a light of tender happiness beam 
from that eye, which would have told how soon pleasure succeeds to 
pain with the young, the loving, and the innocent, and how needless, too, 
was the suggestion of the Goomsur chieftain to his child. Long, then, 
did the maiden and the patriarch’s son linger in that fair scene, and the 
chieftain suffered it to be so, wandering onwards to the castle, for well 
did he love his child ; and to him who had so lately saved her, what 
could the tender father venture to refuse ? The chieftain saw, too, in 
the abbaya’s son, a man of rank, of honour, and of undoubted cou- 
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rag« ; his noble bearing had won upon the father little less than it had 
done upon his daughter, and had Khourou sought Sidruja’s hand, the 
chieftain could not have refused the boon. But the stranger sought it 
not, at least in form ; yet his step was slower than of old, his voice 
lower in its tone, his love of arms abated, his desire for conquest less ; 
and now, as they stood together gazing on the rapid waters of the 
Salki, the maiden’s words were few, and tremulously spoken, while 
Khourou seemed to lialf regret that he liad ventured liere at all. And , 
yet, when he had seen the fluttering veil of the chieftain’s daughter 
from the distant steep, he had mounted in haste, nor checked his steed 
until resting by her side. Courage came at length, however, to both ; 
and when it w^as almost time to part, they cliatted rapidly of Rodun- 
giah and her tribes, and then Sidruja’s thanks came forth again amid 
tears and smiles, while, as the young warrior closer drew, words of 
deep and truthful love dropped from his lips, such as a woman should 
hear but once, pledging her faith in answer, and dying in that faith. 

As the young chief spoke, he had taken Sidruja’s hand in his, nor had 
he yet relinquished it when the poor maniac, long cherished by the castle 
lord, sprung suddenly through the brushwood, and with wild and 
mirthful gestures came dancing on towards the lovers. Sidruja felt no 
alarm, for from a child had she been accustomed to ckance encounters 
with this unhappy being ; but now*, as he noted the clasped hands of 
the fair daughter of his protector with the strange chief, his eye flashed, 
his brow knit, and bounding forward with a loud cry^ he violently dis- 
engaged them. No ! ” shouted the maniac, nqC so, lady ! the 
stranger is not for thee; why hast thou not fetters?” hs cried, addressing 
Khourou ; go, seek them out, they wdll need thot soon — ^ha ! ha ! 
yes^ thou art the favoured of the goddess, and men w^ill honour thee to 
the last; see, the Meria does so even now,” and bending dowm, he 
kissed the chieftain’s foot ; then fled swiftly towards the castle, shriek- 
ing as he went — “ They liave bought me with a price ! ” “ They have 
bought me wdth a price ! ” 

Sidruja, uttering a faint cry, clung to the patriarch’s son. What 
can this mean?” she asked, in trembling accents, still gazing on the 
receding figure of Mala. This is terrible indeed. 1 have noted at 
times a sense of truth, break like the lightning’s ray from a storm- 
cloud, across the darkened mind of this poor creature, but never did I 
see him in mood like this. What said he, Khourou ? What danger 
could he mean to thee, and why severed he our hands with such wild 
violence, while even he, poor grateful fellow, wept tears of joy when 
learning the escape of his protector’s child from the attack of the Das- 
pallah hordes?” Sidruja, as she pondered, grew yet more pale and 
troubled ; but Khourou sought to reassure her, for, knowing less than 
her he loved of this wild being, he saw little in his manner but the result 
of one of the many strange Ulusions likely to occupy a mind whose 
powers had thus been shaken. And as Khourou spoke, and soothed the 
object of his lov^ she grew more calm, and happy hopes, while yet he 
rested near, played in sunshine over the thoughts of the innocent girl ; 
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but when Khourou left her, as soon he did, to join a hunting party of 
the neighbouring Sourahs, a strange anxiety gathered on her thoughts, 
and though she sought to chase away the new-born care, by memories 
of the sweet words so lately murmured in her ear, and by girlish anti- 
cipations of a blissful future, yet still, again, dread, like an armed 
man, forced away all other objects, and the threatening words of the 
wild maniac came ever and again to terrify and appal her with fears, 
the greater, perhaps, in their effects, because their forms w'ere vague 
and shadowy. 

At length, a heavy sigh burst from the maiden’s lips, and bending 
down she plucked one of the wild but brilliant blossoms which enamel 
her native land, and gazed on it as if in admiration of its beauty ; but 
it was not so, for in a moment more the flower fell upon the tangled 
verdure at her feet, and the eyes of the chieftain’s daughter, streaming 
with tears, were lifted towards her father’s fort. Dora Bissye,” she 
sighed forth, is the noblest in his land, and powerful to save ; what 
then can we have to fear? 1 will tell my dear father all, and never 
can he refuse protection to the deliverer of his child. The great zemin- 
dars of Orissa may war against each other, and struggle as of old to 
cast off the authority of the Delhi sovereignty ; destruction and anarchy 
may harass and lay waste the lesser districts, and Rodungiah, with the 
rest, fall in the struggle ; but what is that to us ? Khourou in yon 
walls has a defence against them all.” As the maiden spoke, a light of 
triumph shone in her dark eye ; but in a moment more, her brow was 
shadowed, and her countenance marked by despondency. Alas ! not 
so,” she sighed, ** not so. The danger seemed present of which 
Mala spoke. He asked why he had not fetters, and said they would 
need him soon. Alas, alas ! ” she cried, clasping her hands in half- 
phrenzied emotion, " how little did I know till now, the power, the 
misery of love ! But let the worst arrive, danger, aye deaths I will 
share all with him, to whom I have pledged my faith. The torrent 
flows swiftly that courses its way from yonder ghaut, but Sidruja may 
find in its cold waters surer protection than within her father’s fort.” 

Alas ! this was the first thorn that had been planted in tliat young 
and innocent heart, and in anguish it bent beneath it. 


^ Doubt you that the time is come, or are not the signs visible enough 
for thy dull brain ? Pestilence is among us ; our harvest of turmeric 
and rice have failed ; the only child of my brother Singa was carried 
off from my father’s fields, last night, by the tiger that has so long, as 
the form of Komeswari, harassed the neighbourhood of our village, 
and can you doubt that the earth god cries aloud for sacrifice P’ 
The speaker was a Khond, of middle age, a powerful and active man ; 
to his dependents he was merciful, to his family kind and tender ; yet 
the expression of his eye would have told one little experienced in phy- 
siognomy that Silenda seldom wavered in his decision, or failed in 
canning out any purpose he desired. t 

**110 w can we know?” was the reply made by a calm-eyed and aged 
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man, to whom the observation was addressed ; ** it is, my bi'other, as 
you say ; and, moreover, the time has come for sowing our autumnal 
crop, and yet 1 doubt what offerings of sacrifice we can command. 
True, at the late feast of Juggernath, our Tukhis (weavers) brought up 
cftptive, from the Orissa plains, two victims to the patriarch’s house, 
mere infants — ^but yet — ” “Enough, enough,” exclaimed Silenda ; 
“ we live as did our forefathers, and may our children hereafter live as 
we do! These are matters for the patriarch and the priest ; let us seek 
the house of Pedda Dehrl, our wise abbaya, and fear not but he will 
order the sacrifice aright.” 

The patriarch of Rodungiah was readily found, and the Kuttagotaree, 
or priest, was also there. It seemed that some charms or incantations 
had been lately made, and those, too, in favour of the sick, for on a 
low charpoi was stretched an aged man, as if engaged in the last strug- 
gle for existence, and by his side sat the priest, surrounded by little 
heaps of uncooked rice. Each pile was dedicated to a particular god, 
and as Silenda entered, the priest had balanced a sickle by a fine cotton 
thread, with a grain of rice at either end, and was repeating the name 
and attributes of the gods to whom they had been dedicated. The 
sickle was now slightly agitated, the effect, as waa believed, of the 
presence of the god alighting near his grain of rice, to declare his will. 
The face of the priest became at this crisis wildly agitated ; he shrieked 
forth sentences in an unknown tongue, shook the dishevelled masses of 
his dark hair until they fell low upon his shoulders, and shouted forth 
the denunciations of the deity. Even Silenda, the proud, the bold, the 
unsparing leader of Roduiigiah’s tribes, stepped back agliast before the 
energy of the priest ; the dying man seemed to gain strength from this 
impassioned violence, and, raising himself upon his couch, humbly in- 
quired the cause of the sudden wrath of the divinity. 

“Where have been your sacrifices, where your oblations?” exclaimed 
the priest ? “ The ea^h god thirsteth, he crieth aloud for blood, and 
who hath poured it forth before him ? Tremble, tremble, for your de- 
struction coineth ! I see gaunt famine peering from yon cloud upon 
you, and the god of sliowers shrinks back aghast. 1 see the grisly 
form of deathly sickness shake his hand over your devoted dwellings 
from yonder moss-grown rock, and yon village-god falls palsied at his 
touch. 1 see the god of war fiying over yonder mountain-brow, aban- 
doning all to slaughter, and the earth god, in his tiger form, with blood 
upon his lips and claws, devours your children, whose lives ye have not 
saved by sacrifice. Hark ! ’tis the voice of Kali crying aloud for vic- 
tims! The deities surround her, hurling vengeance on your homes, 
your wives, your little ones ; their cry is ^ blood, red blood ! the blood 
of the victim, the stranger, the slave, the appointed one ! bought with a 
price, whom the earth god demands as liis own !’ ” 

^ The priest, in a state of utter exhaustion, fell heavily upon the 
-j^und, and while his votaries plied him freely with strong spirit,- as 
only restorative not deemed unworthy of his use, Silenda, with the 
chi^ef persons of the village, gathered round the abbaya, demanding an 
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hninediate sacrifice. demand it,” they cried, *‘to save Rodun- 

giah from sure destruction. Great have been our crimes ; great is the 
wrath of the earth god upon us. Now has our priest spoken, and in- 
stantly shall he be obeyed. We will go forth even now ; we will slay a 
goat on the altar of Bera Pennee, and, ere this moon grows old, the 
pledge must be redeemed by the worthiest of our victims ; you under- 
stand me : the time is come — look you to it.” 

The abbaya raised his hand towards the mountain-altar of the god, 
and slowly saying, ‘‘ Those to whom the gods listen, let men obey,” he 
bent his head before the priest, and passed forth from the sacrificial 
chamber. 


The fort of Kuli Dora Bissyo presented a scene of joy, festivity, and 
hope. The mowi tree had blossomed, and the hand of the chieftain’s 
daughter was that night to be bestowed on the brave son of the [patriarch 
of Rodungiah. Around the castle walls might be seen the soldiers and 
retainers of the various nobles bidden to the feast, while within the pri- 
vate apartments, the slave-girls of Sidruja, surrounded by groups of 
friends, were yet busily engaged in preparations for the joyful cere- 
mony. Instruments of music, vinas and sitarrs, with cosmetics, golaub- 
danis, and articles of rich attire, were mingled carelessly together, 
while they, whose care should have been in their arrangement, passed 
the hours in gay laughter and merry gossip, their mirth being perhaps 
the greater that it was without restraint, for the fair bride had stolen 
from them all, and with her soft hair braided with fragrant blossoms, 
and her fine veil of Dacca muslin draAvn but lightly round her form, 
she now stood on the terrace of the castle-keep, gazing on the star-lit 
heavens, while her hand 'was fondly clasped in that of him she loved. 

And you promise,” she gently whisi)ercd, ‘‘ not to leave me then ; 
you promise, that no cause but the battle-field shall take you from my 
father’s castle ; tell me this again, and then again, that my heart may rest 
in peace.” Khourou drew nearer to his bride, and with a gentle caress 
renewed his promise. ‘‘ Dearest,” he said, ‘‘ it shall be as you will. 
Thenceforth, my home is thine ; but when thy noble father requires my 
arm to aid his cause, then must not the sword of Khourou linger in its 
scabbard. Yet, grieved as I am to learn the misery that has fallen on 
my hapless land, I will not leave thee to become counsellor where all 
are wise, nor could I hope my aid to be welcome there, while my father 
holds opinions which will not suffer me to assist my people even in 
peace or war. I have pondered much upon the cause of this, and ere 1 
loved thee, Sidruja, it caused me an agony of spirit that none can 
know ; but that is passed ; at times I remember the strangeness of the 
fact, but it grieves me now no more.” " Nay, dear Khourou,” re- 
marked Sidruja, *^call it not strange; thy father loved thee well, and 
sought that thou shouldst live ever free from danger. Ah ! how well 
can I judge his thoughts ! the very dream of losing thee, if but for an 
hour, is so terrible to me, that didst thou go to battle, 1 should surely 
A^ia#.Joeerw.N.S.VoL.IILNo.l7. 3 T 
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die ere thou set forth.” “ Sweet one,” was the reply, you feel the 
trembling hopes and fears that ever agitate a loving woman’s heart ; 
hut man has duties to perform of a fiercer nature, and to enable liim to 
fulfil them is steeled against such soft emotions. Seldom is a father 
prouder than when his son first mounts his war-horse for the fray, for 
the courage that has made the sire noble, seems renewed in the youth- 
ful energy of his offspring. But sec, Sidruja, the moon rises over yon- 
der forest, tipping the Alpine firs with her silvery light ; I must to the 
banquet-hall, my love, there to await our friends.” 

Sidruja, however, still lingered to admire the beauty of the scene* 
The heavens were cloudless, and the moon, like a huge ball of light, 
rose high over the black forests of the upper land, and threw its broad 
and radiant beams on the dancing waters of the foaming Salki. The 
maiden had witnessed the same effects a thousand times before, but they 
had seemed to her far less beautiful, and so she lingered until a sliadow 
falling on the marble terrace roused her from the delicious reverie. It 
was that of Mala, the prophetic maniac, and as memories of the past 
came painfully to her mind, the maiden snatched a bracelet from her 
arm, and held it towards him. ‘^Take this, good Mala^” she ex- 
claimed ; ** take it, and haste to the festal hall. I know you wish me 
well, and thank you for the wish ; but indeed I may not tarry.” “ Ha! 
ha 1 ha I” shrieked the hapless creature, laying his hand on the veil of 
the terrified girl ; there is no haste now ; your brid^room travels 
faster than you can follow. See,” he continued, dragging her forward 
to the parapet, and extending his hand towards Rodnngiah, they 
want him there— aye, and by the bright moonlight, will liave him too. 
Lady, he is a noble’s son, but not the dread abbaya’s of yonder moun- 
tain. Bandri, the weaver, stole him, as a babe, from the nurse’s arms 
in Orissa, and sold him to the Khonds, as a child of the tree and the 
axe ! He will have a feast there still ; but Komeswari will be liis 
bride ; for thy lover, maiden, is a Meria victim, and the earth god 
sweeps across Rodungiah’s mountains^ shrieking for his blood.” 

With a piercing cry, Sidruja fell senseless upon the marble terrace, 
and when her maidens bore her to her couch, and her father watched 
beside her, Khourou was nowhere to be found. The retainers of a chief, 
indeed, who had been chatting over a fire beyond the castle walls, told a 
wild tale, of having seen the stranger noble bound to a horse, and 
forced onwards, with great speed, by a group of armed men. No one 
heeded them, however, for it is known that men, under the influence of 
kusumba and palm-wine, see strange things. But still Sidruja lay, sur- 
rounded by her maidens, at times insensible to all around, and then 
again raving wildly of that which seemed but words of incoherent 
madness to those who listened. 


It was the Meria grove, the grove of sacrifice ; the mango, the bar, 
the dammar, and the pipala, the mightiest of India’s forest trees, lent 
their shadows to a spot, awful, indeed, in its solemnities. No Ivoodman 
ventured hither to lay his axe to the tortuous branches sacred to the 
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dread-inspiring goddess ; no bird of sweet song or gay plumage ever 
sought shelter here ; no timid animal here rested in safety from its pur- 
suer, neither did any blossom of fragrance ever bloom among its rank, 
tangled, unwholesome verdure. There was a stream, indeed, tliat made 
its way from the higher ghauts through this fear-inspiring spot, but it 
crept sluggishly on, without one merry ripple or tone of murmuring 
music to refresh the car, until, having passed this grove, it leaped, as ^ 
in bright and joyful mood, over the moss-grown rocks of the Salki 
river. In the centre of the grove was an aged tree, scathed as if by 
lightning ; a deep rift was through the trunk, and a much-rotted rope 
fell from the yawning iissurc of the upper branches. On the ground 
beneath, which was bare and rugged, lay some whitened bones, with a 
few rude images of birds and beasts, figured in potter’s clay. It was a 
hideous and revolting sight ; for here, even in the once-grecn rift of 
that old tree, had a fair child, a Mcria victim, bought with a price at 
the inhuman festival of Juggernath, been made a sacrifice for sin by the 
murderous people of Rodungiali, to propitiate the favour of the earth 
god, and his blessing upon the produce of their lands. And now — • 
why, so near the same dread spot, is seen a slight rod, surrounded by 
four tall poles, inserted in the newly-turned soil of the Merla grove ? 
Alas ! as the moon last night rose over the dark foliage, the priest came 
forth to seek the spot for the coming sacrifice demanded by Bera Pen- 
nee ; the rod and poles bespeak his ^11, and now tliat the sun has 
risen, peals of mad laughter, loud song, and the confused clang of many 
Instruments, reach the ear, and echo through the grove ; and it seems, 
too, that echo has a strange and startling sound, as If the earth-fiend 
lield his court, rejoicing in the madness and cruelty of man. But soon 
the voice of drunken riot nearer and nearer comes, emerging from the 
village, and a crowd dash into the grove, with loud shrieks of triumph, 
rushing to the blasted tree. Aged men, youthful women, and young 
children, the noble and his serf, all are there ; they shout, they dance, 
they strew flowers, with oil and turmeric, upon the ground ; they tear 
up branches of the sankissa and bazardanti shrubs, and wave them in 
the air, loudly demanding sacrifice. And now, with slow and solemn 
jiace, the elders of Rodungiah advance from the village to the grove ; 
the crowd are silent ; a way Is opened ; the priest advances, and stands 
beside the rod ; suddenly, he raises his hand on high, the elders fall 
back, and there, crowned and adorned with flowers, decked with rich 
jewels, and fettered every limb, stands Khourou, the Meria victim, 
doomed to be the earth god’s sacrifice! Stunning shouts of approba- 
tion burst from the assembled crowds ; they kneel before their victim ; 
they struggle to touch his hands, his feet ; they pluck tlie flowers from 
about his brow, to guard as charms; they offer him palm-wine and 
milk, and snatch the bowl eagerly from his lips to drain the valued 
drops; and now the priest strikes \fitli his axe the branch of a young 
green tree, and the crowd affix a rope to the opening of the rift ; the 
victim hears that blow, and well he knows that, bound in yonder 
branch, all fettered as he is, the crowd that now honour him as a god. 
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will tear his quivering flesh, and bear it in triumph to their fields ; and 
yet, not one pang of anguish can be seen to agitate the Meriii’s frame, 
but a wild light gleams from his eye, and with a firm voice, he claims 
the attention of the crowd. 

** My friends,” he cried, 1 feci upon me the power of the earth god ; 
I know myself his accepted sacrifice. Give me again of yonder bowl ; 
unbind iny limbs, and let me share with thee this joyous festival.” The 
crowd loudly applaud their victim’s resolution, his fetters are struck off, 
and with wild songs and shouts of triumph he dances among the people. 
But ere long, the priest and the abbaya approach the Meria sacrifice, 
warning him the hour has come, commanded by the earth god. The 
victim pauses, the dance has once again rendered supple his cramped 
limbs ; the juice of the palm has renovated his diminished powers. 
** ’Tis well,” he cries, " but ere I enter yonder rift, give me an axe and 
bow, that, once again, as a free man, I may join my companions in the 
war-dance of our tribe.” 

“ ’Tis well,” they cry ; a willing victim is acceptable to the gods ; 
render him the axe and bow.” 

’Tis done ; Khourou eagerly seizes them from the priest, he dances 
wildly forward, he turns again, he shouts in wild triumph, he whirls 
the weapon high above his head ; in another moment the blow is struck, 
and the brain of the priest is cleft in twain. Appalled for a moment, 
the crowd favour the escape qf the brave Khourou ; he springs from 
among them, he reaches the foaming torrent of the Salki, and flinging 
himself into its deep and rushing waters, defies their power to harm 
him. The elders and the w^arriors mount in haste, and, seeking the fort 
of Dora Bissye, demand their victim ; but the wail of mourning women 
is their only answ'er, until the chief, pointing from his castle keep to the 
rushing waters of the Salki, bids them seek and claim him there ! 


In a happier land, where the peaceful Hindoos gather in their rich 
harvests, unstained by the blood of sacrifice or the offering of aught but 
the first-fruits of the teeming earth, dwelt an aged chief of one of the 
royal houses of Orissa, surrounded by all the splendour of a liajpoot 
noble in the land. Long, however, Imd that old man’s palace been de- 
solate, and long had he looked forth upon the placid waters that washed 
its marble walls, half wishing to find therein a peaceful grave, for he 
was desolate and childless, robbed by a revengeful slave of his only 
hope ; but now, though that old man’s beard was white as snow, the 
light of joy was in his eye, its voice within his heart, for his long-lost 
son was found again, and the young chief Khourou, with his sweet wife 
Sidruja, smoothed and cheered his downward path of life. 
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THE R A M A Y A N A.* 

BY CAPTAIN TllOYER. 

Epic poems have been always placed in the first class of poetical 
productions^ and the most finished amongst them liave ])een preserved 
by all nations with a peculiar veneration, as sacred relics. In fact, 
during a long period of time, they occupied the place of history ; they 
were the depositories of all that most interested a nation, its religious 
and political institutions, its science, its genius, and its glory. We 
know that, in ancient Greece, the Iliad and the Odyssey decided the 
disputes of cities and nations ; that the JRneid taught the Homans the 
history of their origin, and all the ancient records of Persia are con- 
tained in the Shah-nameh» The earliest of the works here named, how- 
ever, is not dated further back than the ninth, or, according to the 
most liberal chronologists, the twelfth, century before our era ; but we 
have before us an epopma which the Hindus, one of the oldest nations in 
the world, revere as a sacred revelation, in the proper meaning of the term. 
To read it, or even to hear it recited, is supposed by them to deliver a 
man from all sin, or relieve him from any malediction that may have 
visited him. Let a mortal be transformed into a serpent by the all- 
powerful sentence of an enraged brahman, he would resume his human 
form after having listened for a single day to the Avholc Rdmnyana^f 

This is the poem of which Sig. Gorresio has undertaken an excellent 
and superb edition. lie has published the first volume, containing the 
Sanscrit text of the first book, called Adikanta^ in eighty sargas^ or 
chapters, and nine sargas of the second book, or the Ayodkyakanta^ 
with an Introduction, of which the following summary will afford a 
general idea : — 1. The author, in the first place, endeavours to prove, 
in an admirable piece of criticism, the disputed authenticity and supe- 
riority of the Gaudana school, upon which he founds his text. 2. He 
explains how it has happened that there are two different and equally 
authentic editions of the same epic. 3. He discusses the very difficult 
problem of the age of the poem. 4. Ho examines the text in a philo- 
logical and critical point of view. f5. He throws out, in all these inves- 
tigations, very valuable opinions upon the epopa'a in general, the pri- 
mitive in particular. 

The Hindus, besides the popular and poetical legends or traditions 
which they tenn akhyanay have a large body of connected traditions, as 
their Mahdbhdraty which they distinguish by the name of Itihasa. 
Every poem, in which art or imitation prevails, is denominated kavyam; 
but the Rdmdyana they term adikaiyamy ‘ primitive chief poem — ^poem 
emphatically so called.’ 

From the time when the attention of Europeans was first directed to 
Indian literature, they have considefisd the Rdmdyana as one of its 

* R&mAyana, Poema Indlano di Valmici, Testo Sanscrito secondo i codici manoscrltti della 
cuola Gaudana; pubblicato per Gasp. Gorrkbio; Socio della Rcale Accademla delle Scienie 
dl Torino. Vol. I. Parigl, dalla Stamperla Reale, 1843. 

t Roja’-Tarangini, b. i. si. 185, 188. 
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most important productions, and one best entitled to be thoroughly 
known. At a very early period some passages of this poem were cited, 
and I may here remark that, before the foundation of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, the Edmdyana was first made known by an Italian 
translation of one of the books.* I will add, upon the authority of my 
reverend friend, the Abbe Dubois, that Father Robert a Nobilibus, 
nephew of Cardinal Bellarmin, an Italian Jesuit, made a translation of 
the Rdmdyana^ which is probably in the library of the Propaganda at 
Rome. It was not till between the years 1800 and 1810, that Messrs. 
Carey and Marshman published at Serampore, in four volumes, the first 
two books and the commencement of the third, of the Sanscrit text, 
"with an English translation. The novelty of the undertaking ought to 
furnish a sufficient excuse for the imperfections of tins work. The 
Serampore editors, though good Sanscrit scholars, did not employ the 
regular process of an enlightened criticism in the use of the different 
manuscripts of which they availed themselves ; they confounded toge- 
ther the editions of the two principal schools (of which I shall speak 
by-and-by), and sophisticated one wdth the other. The study of San- 
scrit, however, which had been hitherto confined to a small circle of 
Europeans resident in India, began after this to spread amongst the 
scholars of Europe ; twenty years later— namely, between 1829 and 
1838 — ^Mr, A. G. von Schlegel published the Sanscrit text of tlie first 
two books of the Rdmdyana^ with a Latin version of ttie first. It is 
enough to say, — and it is saying much, — ^that the work was worthy of 
him. 

I may mention briefly the mode he employed to make his edition so 
perfect. He consulted twelve manuscripts, with the commentaries of the 
three Pandits, Kataka, Mahesvara, Tirta, and Raghunatha-Vachaspati. 
Manuscripts from parts of India remote from each other are the more 
valuable because their correspondence would establish the truth of the 
tradition of a more ancient original. Mr. von Schlegel was not per- 
mitted to enjoy so desirable a result of his labours : instead of one 
Rdmdyanay which he expected to find in all these copies, he tells us he 
discovered two or three, which, though in sufficient accordance with 
each other as respects the general tenour of the narrative and particular 
sentences, differed considerably in the choice of words, in the stnicture, 
and sometimes the order and number, of the verses. To the exquisite 
discernment of the learned editor we are indebted for the best selection 
it was possible to make of these discordant readings. Two editions, from 
two principal schools, which the Serampore editors had already noted, 
shared his attention— one from the north, the other from the south ; the 
latter termed the Bengal or Gauda School. Mr. von Schlegel made use 
of both editions, but gave a decided preference to the former, which he 
distinguishes as that of the commentators,” apparently because he had 
never found in the libraries of Paris and London any manuscript of the 
Bengal edition accompanied with a Commentary. But Sig. Gorresio has 
been so fortunate as to have been put in possession, by the courtesy of 
V Works of Sir Win. Jones, toI ill. p. m 
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Mr. H. H. Wilson, at a very beautiful manuscript 1)elonging to the 
Gauda School, with a complete Commentary, by the Pandit Lokaiiatha, 
who conceived himself to be under the obligation of citing the opinions 
of other commentators of the same school whenever they differed from 
his own : hence he makes us acquainted with the commentators Narayana, 
Yimala-Bodha, and Sarvagna. It is evident from this, how much is 
gained by the edition of Sig. Gorresio, who follows the Gauda School, 
and devotes a large portion of his Introduction to the vindication of his 
choice. 

After a summary of the contents of tlic first two books of tlic Indian 
poem, he examines the comparative value of the two principal editions. 
According to Mr. von Schli^^el, that of the north of India has preserved 
the primitive and genuine aspect of the poem more faithfully than that 
of the soutl), which, deserting the vestiges of venerable antiquity, has 
changed many things arbitrarily, with tlic view of modernizing forms of 
expression employed by the poet which had become antique ; some- 
times in order to correct a kind of rudeness of language, incoherence 
and obscurity, and certain poetic licenses. He, nevertheless, declares 
that the Gauda text may be usefully employed to explain difficult con- 
structions. The learned M. Lassen not only concurs in this opinon, 
but goes further, and is disposed to believe that the Guada editors 
had only the northern edition before them, deriving nothing from an 
original source, and merely changing words here and there in unim- 
portant passages. He adds that the differences which exist in their 
text, where they arc not merely omissions or abbreviations, easily 
explain themselves, and if they proceed from any augmentation or 
extension, must be attributed to a manifest intention of changing the 
northern text after the manner of the Bengali grammarian Vopadeva, 
who wished to procure the general adoption of an entire new system of 
grammatical nomenclature. In fine, M. Lassen is of opinion that the 
Gauda edition is too recent for an original and ancient copy of the poem 
to have subsisted till its date, and to have served for the basis of it, 
whilst the edition of the north exhibits the antique text of the Rdmdyana* 
Sig. Gorresio undertakes to prove, on the contrary, that the Gauda edi- 
tion is as authentic as the other, with the advantage of being better 
executed, and without the original aspect of the poem being in any 
respect adulterated. He contends that it is not a question of age, for the 
date of neither can be known, but of the authenticity of the sources 
from whence they were drawn. The edition he has followed appears to 
him to bear, in the style, the ideas, in short, every thing, the characters 
which are discovered, and may always be recognized, in a very old com- 
position ; and he shews by the very variations in the two editions, that 
that of Gauda could not have derived its origin from the northern, but 
must liave come from a traditional spurce peculiar to that school. 

The impression made upon my mind after reading this fine piece of 
erudite criticism is, that the two editions may have come from two dis- 
tinct schools, independent of each other, one -established in the north, 
the other in the south-east of India, which may have collected two dif- 
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fcrent traditions of the poem. Besides tlie manuscripts from whence- 
these two texts are taken, there exist others which present various 
readings of the poem. We ought to rejoice at the zeal of the learned 
editors who furnish us with the principal forms under which one of the 
most celebrated and important works of the Hindus has appeared. How 
fortunate should we think ourselves did we possess some of the editions 
of the Iliad and Odyssey known amongst the ancient Greeks I 

Let us now accompany Sig. Gorresio in what lie says concerning the 
age, first of the hero of the poem, and then of its author. 

It is important here that we should consider attentively how far the 
epic poems of the Hindus can supply matter of genuine liistory : for this 
purpose, it is necessary to go back to their origin. Oral traditions be- 
came epic narratives in the mouths of those who were distinguished by 
the gift of eloquence — kavis, poets. They were recited in hermitages, 
in the presence of the ascetics who dwelt there, before kings in their 
palaces, in the sacred places of pilgrimage, and at grand sacrifices to the 
assembled people. When, in the course of time, a particular class had 
been formed, and had succeeded in making itself recognized as director 
and controller of the rest of the people, it became the conservator of the 
national and religious epics, because the individuals composing that class 
alone possessed, exercised, and carried to perfection, the art of reciting 
or singing them. Whilst a tradition remained oral only, it underwent 
modifications according to the fancy of the narrators, who introduced 
them instinctively, without even perceiving the changes : it was not 
fixed till it became written. Even then, in the hands of copyists, the 
poem was still exposed to alterations, wdiicli, however, became rarer in 
proportion as a celebrated w'ork circulated and fell under the inspection 
of learned schools. In this last state of things the Rdm&yana has come 
to us to be fixed permanently by the press. 

These national epics ought not, therefore, to be regarded as mere 
fables invented at will. Could realities have been transmitted through 
centuries without leaving indelible traces in the memory of nations 'if 
But such works would not be exact as to facts, time, and place ; on the 
contrary, all is often confused, as in a dream, wliere the images are 
sometimes real, though disordered and imperfect. Tiius transpositions 
of place and anachronisms abound ; events separated by long intervals 
of time are found conjoined in the same epoch ; origins of states and 
social institutions, and entire series of generations, arc concentrated in 
a single person, and play their part according to the taste and peculiar 
views of the primitive orators or chanters. In the varied versions of 
ancient traditions, the thoughts of the class which had acquired a 
dominion over men’s minds will be found to predominate ; they pene- 
trate and tinge all the recollections of preceding events; the world 
passes through the ages which the heads of the school have calculated ; 
their god appears in human form to reveal their own doctrines ; heaven 
and earth, past, present, and future, are subordinate to their'system. 

Let us consider, after wlmt has been now said, the history of tlie 
three Ramas^ who succeeded each other. The first was Parasu-Rama, 
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^or ^Bama with the hatchet.’ Tradition ascribes to him the formation 
of the Malabar coast. Standing upon the promontory of Dilly^ he let 
fly arrows towards the south, and as far as they fell the sea retired from 
the country of Kerala, which he purged of serpents, to establish there 
the colonists from the north. 1 shall speak presently of his victories. 
The second Rama was Rama-Chandra, the hero of the Rdmayana* He 
allied himself with the wild races in the south of India for the conquest 
of the island of Ceylon. The third Rama, or Rama-Baladeva, has a sur- 
name which expresses all it imports us to know of his history ; it is 
Langala-Dhtmja^ * he who has a plough for his standard.’ What has 
been said wiU suflice to enable us to recognize in it three great events : 
first, the drying and peopling of the Malabar coast ; second, the exten- 
sion of a domination from tlie north to the south ; third, the introduc- 
tion of agriculture. 

The following is the genealogy of the Ramas. All three were incar- 
nations (the sixth, seventh, and eighth) of Vishnu. Parasu-Rama was 
the son of Janiadagni, one of the seven Rishis of the seventh Manwan- 
tara, and of Renuka, daughter of Renu, of the Ikshvaku family, of the 
Solar race.* Taught by Siva himself the art of arms, the first Rama van- 
quished the llaihayas, a branch of the family of Yayati, of the Lunar 
race, and at the end of fi5,000 years, killed their chief, Kai-ttavirya. 
He is particularly distinguished as extenninator of the Cshatriyas in 
favour of the Brahmans, who, in their efforts to constitute themselves 
the dominant caste, appropriate him as their principal champion. He 
it was who dedicated all the earth to Kasyapa, father of heaven and of the 
gods, and to his priests, and retired to the mountains of Mahcndra,t in 
the Peninsula of India. Here we see an indication of another im- 
portant fact, the ancient struggle for supremacy between the Cshatriyas 
and the Brahmans. 

It must be observed that the two races, — the Solar, or Eastern, of 
Ikshvaku, and the Lunar, J or Western, of Pururavas, — were anciently 
blended, and that the Rishis were indifferently of one or the other race. 
Brahmans and Cshatriyas. Thus, the Rishi Yiswamitra, son of Gadhi, 
who descended from Pururavas, was a Cshatriya, and great-uncle of 
Parasu-Rama, § who became the enemy of his own race. Yiswamitra 
himself, after having in vain combated tlie Rishi Yasishta, family 
priest of the line of Ikshvaku, thought it necessary to obtain, by the 
practice of incredible austerities, the rank of Brahman. This Yiswa- 
mitra was the instructor of Rama-Chandra, son of Dasaratha, a Csha- 
triya, of the family of Ikshwaku. There were, consequently, Cshatriyas 
of both lines, Solar and Lunar : it would appear tliat it was pidncipally 
against tliose of the latter race that Parasu-Rama carried on a war of 

• VUhnu Purana, translated by Mr. Wilson, pp. 400, 401. 

t These mountains extend from Orissa and the Northern Circars to Gondwana, and still re- 
tain, nearGanjam, their ancient name of MahAidra. 

t The denominations Solar and Lunar do not occur in the Rtirndj^am, hut they exist in fset 
and are understood. 

f Yiswamitra wu brother of Satyavati, grandmother of Puasu-Rama. 
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extenniiiation. But Rama-Chandra arrested him in his career. Let us 
pass oyer the anachronisms, and say that the two Ramas met, justly 
astonished to see each other. 1 omit the details of the interview, and 
Content myself with stating the remarkable fact which results from it, 
namely, a compact between the first two castes of the Hindus.* 

The third Rama, or Bala-Deva, was, like the former, a Cshatriya of 
the race of Yadu, whence descended Ugrasenas. This king of Mathura 
married his daughter Devaki to Vasudeva, of whom were bom Bala- 
Rama, and his younger brother Krishna, who might almost be called 
a fourth Rama, so much is his history connected with that of his elder 
brother. It is known as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. 

Sir William Jones says,t may not the three Ramas be three repre- 
sentatives of the same person, or three different modes of relating the 
same history ? We may rather ask whether they are not the represen- 
tatives of three great epochs of Indian history — ^the epochs I have indi- 
cated. We can but have recourse always to the same supposition, 
which seems the only means of giving a sense to the legendary tradi- 
tions of a meditative and poetical people, who have cm])odied all their 
past in certain personages and their adventures. 

How are we to determine, even approximatively, the era of Rama- 
Chandra, the hero of the Rdmdyana ? We cannot accq)t the extra- 
vagant figures which the Hindus offer us for their chronological epochs ; 
but we ought not to reject the fundamental idea of these data^ If we 
would have of them facts which they alone can furnish, we must not 
makeyouny what they make very old; we must, if I may so express it, 
reduce their chronology to a state of sobriety, not extinguish it altoge- 
ther. Let us see what can be done. 

They place Rama-Chandra at the end of their TreUt-yuga^ which 
consists of 1,296,000 years. This age is succeeded by the Dwaparor-yuga^ 
of 564,000 years, at the close of whicli begins the Kali-yuga^ of which 
4,945 years have now elapsed, and which still subsists. It is doubtless 
reasonable to take the first two periods for a space of time very ex- 
tended, but indeterminable, beyond the historical limits. But what is 
the last? 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a chronological discussion ; but I 
cannot refrain from repeating what I have said elsewhere, J tliat, ac- 
cording to my firm persuasion, the epoch of the commencement of the 
Kali-yuga, b.c. 3,102, is historical in the general sense 1 attach to the 
term ; that is, after reducing to their lowest possible value all the his- 
torical traditions and chronological data of the Chinese, Hindus, Per- 
sians, Phoenicians, Egyptians and other nations ; and after considering 
and appreciating the monuments of art, the sciences, and the poli- 
tical and religious institutions, a knowledge of which has reached us, I 

* The DabUUm (Shea's and Trover’s Trans)., vol. ii. p. 27) relates that, at the rencontre, 
Rama^Chandn^ in prostemating himself before Parasu-Rama, deprived him of all his strength, 
and that the latter deprived him of his intelligence; whence it is that this ovator is called Mugiha, 

' stupid.* This denotes that the Brahmans renounced power, and the Cshatrlyas learning, 
f Works, vol. iv. p. 29. 

% Jidya-Tanif^gtat, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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cannot refuse credence to this fact, namely, that great states, highly 
advanced in ciyilization, existed at least 8,000 years before our era. It ia 
beyond that limit that I look for Rama, the hero of the Rama^o/m. 

In the Dwapafra-yugay which separates Rama from the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga^ the Hindus, in their genealogical lists, place thirty princes, 
who, according to our mode of computation, could have reigned only 

1.000 years : Rama might, therefore, be placed d.g. 4102. This would 
be 2,882 years after the earliest period assigned to the creation of the 
world by Christian Europe, 1,770 after that of the Septuagint, and 1,407 
after that of the Greek Church.'^ The age of Rama, thus fixed, will 
adapt itself to a calculation coiniuon amongst us. ; it will appear timid 
to those who are accustomed to the bold eras of the Egyptian gods 
and kings.t 

A horoscope of Rama is found in the Rdmdyana^ according to the 
edition of Northern India, but which is wanting in that of Gauda. If 
Mr. von Schlcgel has adopted it in his edition, it was only in the persua- 
sion that it was merely astrological, and he has explained it with that 
lucid reasoning and critical sagacity from which it is impossible to with- 
hold our asscut.J M. Seiflarth, however, having calculated the position 
of the stars given in the Indian poem, has found § that tins position 
happened on the 17th April, 1578 n.c., and can only occur once in 

128.000 years. According to Sir Wm. Jones, Rama lived 2,020 years ; 
according to Colonel Tod, 1,100 years ; according to Sig. Gorresio, in the 
13th century n.c. 

We will not confound the epoch of the hero with that of the author 
of the Rdmdgana^ though the Hindus make Valmiki contemporary with 
Rama. In another poem, oxiiiilad Adbhuta Rdmdyanay\\ Hhe marvel- 
lous Rdmdi/ana^ the poet is placed a long time before his hero, whose 
history he predicted 00,000 years before his birth ! According to ano- 
ther legend, ho committed to the memory of Cusa and Lava, the sons of 
Rama, the history of their father, and they must have related it. I can- 
not but concur with Messrs, von Sclilegel, Lassen, and Gorresio, in the 


There are 108 dates of the epoch of the Cr&ition enumerated in the Mimoiret pour tervir d 
CHUtoiredn Gtube Terrestrcs by Marquis de Portia d’Urban, t. i. p. 430. 

t If to the above 4,102 years, when the Treta^yuga ended, we add 2,000 years for the duration 
of that during which fifty-five generations, or princely families, named by the Hindus, 
may very naturally have reigned, we have 6,102 years ii.c. for the reign of Ikshvaku, first king of 
the Solar line, whose empire presupposes a good number of preceding years. It will be recollected 
that the Indians told Megasthenes that they reckoned 6,042 years and 153 kings, from Dionysus 
(which must be taken as a generic name of some ancient legislator) to Chandragupta, B.c.3ia 
Pliny gives 6,457 years and 154 kings. This Dionysus would, therefore, have lived 6354 or 6763 b.c. 

4: Oil the Constellations of the Zodiac in Anciemt India. See ZeiUehrift fUr die Kunde dee 
Morgenlandeat 1 band, seite 37'lf 374. 

S See lUgene Zeitschrift fUr Hiatorische Thcologie, iii:, 1841. M. Seiffiirth found Ju the Zend» 
aveata (iii. 63) a similar position of stars for the birth of Kayumers, which took place on the 13th 
April, 1578 J).c., four days earlier, because the moon had only advanced from Taurus to Cancer. 

d It is said that this poem consisted of 100,000,000 of slokas, of which only 24,000 or 25,000 
have reached our times, besides 1,000 distichel which Valmiki pronounced in honour of Siu., 
There exists another Rdmdyana, called Adyatma Rdmdyana, consisAng of 4,200 slokas, which 
Siva is supposed to have addressed to Parvati, his wife. See the preface to the ** Mufuinaiaka, 
a dramatic history of King Rama, by Hanuinan ;** translated Into English fhrni the original Smd^ 
crit, by Maharaja Kali Krishna Bahadur. Calcutta, 1840. 
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opinion that the principal portions of this great epic, before being written 
down^ had been for a long while recited or sung by rhapsodists, of whom 
there existed several schools, the principal, perhaps, at Ayodhya, the 
modern Oude. It is from such a source that Valmiki seems to have 
looked for his inspiration. He might have invoked the goddess Saras* 
Vati^ or Bani, goddess of eloquence, as Homer invokes the Muse ; but 
no : he invokes Narada, son of Brahma, one of the ten divine Munis or 
Rishis, inventor of the mna^ or lute. This is the same Muni whom 
Magha, author of the SmipalorBadlm^ ^ Death of Sisupala,’ makes 
descend from heaven like a falling sun, to visit Krishna. A great 
number of traditions dispersed throughout India, and even out of that 
country, are connected with the Bdmdyana ; since the invention of the 
drama, subjects of plays have been frequently drawn from thence, as 
from an ancient source.* Mr. von Schlegel is confident that this poem 
was known and recited before the eleventh century, b.c. This is, in- 
deed, going but a little w'ay, for a summary of it, in 725 slokas, is to be 
found in the Mahdhhdrata^ to which Sir Charles Wilkins, justly cele- 
brated for his Sanscrit erudition, attributes an antiquity of 5,000 years. 
He, therefore, believed that it was composed in the early part of the 
Kali-yugay and the Rdmdyana unquestionably before that period. At 
all events, we may say of Valmiki wdiat M. Lassent says of Vyasa, 
the editor of the Mahdbhdrata\ neither the one nor the other is a person> 
but an action, that of editing, and ought to be assigned, not to an indivi- 
dual, but to an entire school ; not to a small number of years, but to an 
accession of intellectual generations of instructors and disciples. The 
Rdmdyana and the MaMbhdrata form the literature of the Cshatriyas. 

Sig. Gorresio has examined, with very great perspicuity, whatever is 
to be found in the poem which may serve to shew the date of its com- 
position to be remote from, or near to, our time ; especially names or 
historical incidents, disseminated in the narrative, which might indicate 
the period before or after which the work existed. I will notice, in the 
first place, the important mention made of the Yavanas, the Pahlavas^ 
the Sacas, the Paradas, and other nations, all of which participated in 
the struggle which took place between Viswamitra, the representative of 
the Cshatriyas, and probably also of a pariicular doctrine, and Vasishta, 
chief of the Brahmans; or perhaps only of the family priests oi the Solar 
race. The matter in dispute was the possession, in Sabala (the cow of 
variegated colours), not only of an abundance of all goods, but also offer- 
ings to the gods and to ancestors ; those of the new and full moon, the keep- 
ing up of the eternal fire, the duration of life, mysterious words — ^in short, 
it involved, as must be evident, the worship of the V ^daSy respecting 
whiclua dispute between two classes of Hindus might agitate many 
nations of Asia. The Yavanas were the most western of those who 
.professed a religion like Hinduism; the Pahlavas, Persians, had in 

* The Maha^taka if attributed to Hanuman himself, the chief of the Monkeys, the ally of 
Hama, for the conquest of Ceylon. U is. however, believed that this drama was retouched by 
Kalidasa, under the eye of Hanuman. Pref. to Mahtk-nataka, 
t asIfirehriOfV. die., vol. iJ. p. 76 . 
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all ages intercourse with the Hindus ; the Sacas were a nation in the 
north-west) mentioned in the Purdnas ; the Parades were tribes in- 
habiting the mountains from the Paropamisus as far as Cashmere,^ for- 
merly comprised within the limits of India. All the world was invoked 
by Yasishta against the party of Viswamitra. The arms employed in 
the combat are not only material ones ; there are, besideS) the arrows of 
reason and of learning — those which offend and stun, which cause 
yawning) sleep, intoxication, repentance, lamentations; they are the 
nets and wheels of different divinities, and lastly the omnipotent rod of 
Brahma. Is it possible more plainly to characterize theology and re- 
ligious disputes, intermingled with pretensions to power and predomi- 
nance ? Brahmanism in the Rdmdyana obtains a victory over the 
Cshatriyas ; but it did not yet pronounce upon the people named, who 
are even its allies, a degradation from the rank of Cshatriyas to that of 
Sudras, as we read in the Institutes of Manu. This passage in the 
Rdmdyana denotes, therefore, an epoch anterior to that code, the exis- 
tence of which is placed, at the very latest, in the fifteenth century 
before Christ. It may be observed that, in the Rdmdyana^ as in the 
MaJhdbhdrata and the Puranas^ Cshatriyas often become Brahmans ;t 
and in the latter works, as well as in the history of Cashmere, this 
name is still given to distinguished individuals of different sects. In 
later times, when the supremacy of the Brahmans was well established, 
such a change of caste became almost impossible, and the title of Brali- 
man was reserved exclusively to the members of the superior class. 

I cannot quit this subject without noticing the history of Trisanku, 
which fills several chapters of the first book of the Rdmdyana, This 
king and Cshatriya, sprung from the Ikshvaku family, of the Solar 
line, coveted nothing less than to mount bodily to heaven by viilue of 
a particular sacrifice. Yasishta, the family priest, refused to aid him.:( 
The king, proceeding towards the south, applied for the same purpose 
to the sons or disciples of the Rishi ; but, provoked that he should per- 
sist in a request which had been rejected by their master, they added 
to their refusal a malediction, which changed him into a Chandala, one 
of the basest class, In[this humiliation, he had recourse to Yiswamitra, 
who took compassion upon him, and by the power of those rites ex- 
alted him to heaven. The god Indra, however, would not suffer the 
impure to be there, and hurled him foi*th, head first. In falling, he 
cried for help. Yiswamitra heard him, and stopped his fall. This 

* In the history of this country (the Raja-Tarangini), we find, twenty centuries before our 
era, there were religious troubles: the religion of the Vedas is opiHMed to that of the Nagas and 
Buddhists. 

t In the Vishnu Parana (b. iv. si. 19), it Is expressly said, that the Gargyas, firom Cshatriyas 
became Brahmans, as well as the three sons of Urukshayaand others of the Lunar race of Puru, 
in the Treta-yug. Vatsa and Bharga, the sons of Pratai^dana, are the founders of the two races 
of Cshatriya-Brahmans. , 

i Yasishta, like other Munis, lived for many generations, always family priest. He was 
the priest of a descendant of Trisanku, named Sagara, the conqueror of the Sacas, Yavanos, 
Parades, and other nations. These people implored the protection of Yasishta, who saved them 
from total destruction, but excluded them fh>in the coinmunity of the Brahmanic classes. Their 
conqueror contented himself with imposing particular marks upon them. Vishnu^Purana, b. iv. 
sec. 3, p. 374; Wilson’s translation. 
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Rishi, feeling offended at tl^e treatment which his protegd had ex- 
perienced, created new constellations in the south, and threatened the 
gods with making the southern hemisphere prevail over the northern. 
The terrified deities sought a reconciliation with liim, and, in confor- 
mity to an agreement concluded between the two parties, Trisanku re-^ 
mained suspended between heaven and earth, head downwards, becom- 
ing an asterism, whilst the constellations created by Viswamitra were 
to endure as long as tlie worlds, but to lie out of the path of the sun.* 
Mr. von Schlegel casts a ray of light upon this legend. According to 
him, the Brahmanic Hindus, in their progress from the north to the 
south, perceived new constellations in the southern liemisphere ; tliey 
combined them with their mythology, and, by a bold fiction, attributed 
the creation of them to Viswamitra. Agastya, in like manner, is at the 
same time the name of the south star of Canopus, and of a Rishi, who 
civilized the south of India. It is thus we acquire at once the perception 
of two historical facts — ^namely, the conquest of Southern India by 
nations from the north, and the knowledge the latter had of the con- 
stellations in the most remote times. 

I return now to the slokas relative to the Buddhists (classing them 
with Atheists), which Mr. von Schlegel has rejected, as interpolated, in 
the northern edition, and which are not to be found in that of the 
south. The silence in the Rdmdyana respecting this sect, if established, 
would not, indeed, prove, but would favour the supposition, that this 
poem was composed before Buddhism had been diffused over India. 
But when was this ? The antiquity which I consider has been already 
appropriated to this composition of Valmiki would easily allow of our 
dating it before n.c. 1027 or 1029, when Sakyamuni was born, near 
Ayodhya, the capital of the kingdom of Rama, if this Sakyamuni was 
the sole and first founder of Buddhism, which is very questionable. 1 
would venture to refer the origin of this creed to a more remote period.t 
All the traditions of the Hindus are filled with wars, in which religion 
certainly had its share : I have shewn this sufficiently already, without 
being obliged to go so far back as the contest between the Suras and 
Asuras, the gods and the demons. At the commencement of the Kali- 
yugay we see the nations in the west in arms against those of Central 
Asia. This variety of creeds, prevailing in the Panchab especially, by 
no means excludes Buddhism,:|; traces of which are detected in the 
early portion of the history of Cashmere. These notices (which I can- 
not here enlarge upon) will, perliaps, suffice to shew tliat the Rdmd- 
yana might be as ancient as 1 have suggested, without even rejecting 
the slokas which mention Buddhism. 

Reference has been made to the island of Ceylon, and to Ravana, who 
ruled there. This king, son of Visravas, son of Pulastya, whose name 

* Hr. TOD Schlegel interpreU the passage: **heyottd the southern tropic.'* Mr. Bopp under 
stands it: " out of the route of a paiticular constellation of the new moon, and of the lunar 
sacrifice used on this occasion." 

t The ancient Buddha of Mr. Charles Ritter (IMe Vorhalle EuropasiscHer yoikergw^iehtm) 
finds 8ttpp<^ In the historical legends of the Hindus. 

t It seems to hare prevailed in the Lunar race. 
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is found amongst the seven Prachapatis, or ancestors of the world,* is 
likewise called chief of the Rakshasas. lie was once taken by Kartta- 
virya, before-mentioned, and at length killed ^by Rama-Chandra. This 
personage is rather mythological than historical ; he is always con- 
nected with the personification of the long enmity which subsisted 
amongst the races of the vast empire of India. lie appears in the 
Vishnu-purana as an audacious dominator, who boasted of being able to 
overturn the gods, the Daityas and the Gandharvas,t and the popular 
legends carry liim throughout the whole of India, oven to the lake of 
Little Tibet. The southern isle of India is, in the Rdmd^wmy always 
called Lanka, a more ancient name than any of the others under which 
the island has ever been known ; Sig. Gorresio justly regards this as 
evidence of the antiquity of the poem. I attribute less strength to that 
which he deduces from the silence it preserves respecting the mysterious 
worship denominated Bhahtiy devoted to particular divinities, which, 
belonging to the extravagant superstition of certain obscure societies, 
small in number, might have existed at all times without being men- 
tioned in a book. 

I have hitherto considered certain real facts contained in the legends 
of the three Ramas, the first two of whom belong to the ante-historical 
ages. In order to make apparent a period when the Rmndyana may 
have existed, it is necessary to remark its priority to the ancient 
Mahdbhdrata. I have pointed out briefly, after Sig. Gorresio, and given 
their proper value to them, as historical facts, the first efforts made by 
the Brahmans for the supremacy wdiich they afterwards established ; 
the science of the heavens in the north and the south, united in the 
sight of the conquerors who descended from Upper India ; and lastly 
the conflict of creeds, which left traces in their dogmas, rites and cus- 
toms. All these facts concur in augmenting and confirming the anti- 
quity of the Rdmdyana. 

Sig. Gorresio, with the spirit of penetration which he exhibits in his 
analysis, has not omitted to examine the construction and style of the 
poem itself, with the view of extracting therefrom indications as to the 
period of its composition. He speaks of the invention of the sloka, 
attributed to Valmiki, as made expressly for the Rdmdpana; but as 
this measure is found in the VedaSy which are certainly more ancient 
than this poem, the probability of the invention being that of Valmiki 
is reduced to almost nothing. 

The learned author has imparted great interest to the reflections he 
has made upon the epic language, as such, with reference to the symp- 
toms of antiquity furnished thereby. The variations which time has 
wrought in the Greek tongue have been repeatedly sought in the style 
of Homer. Sig. Gorresio is of opinion, that the language of Homer may, 
in some measure, be compared to th$ idiom of the Ve^ only in that point 

« ManUf b. i.i si. 36. 

t These Gandbarras are a nation. It was against them and in favour of the Nagas, a people 
supposed to be of Indo-Scythic origin, that Vishnu beegine /incarnate in Purukutsa* a king of the 
Solar line. Wilson's Vithnu-purdnot b. iv., c. 3. 
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of view which concerns their grammatical structure. Both represent 
that stage in the life of a language which may be termed adoleseenee* 
He finds the language of Homer far from yet possessing that regularity 
and stability which languages commonly exhibit whenjthey have attained 
their maturity ; but that of the Rdmdyanay as regards its grammatical 
structure— allowing for a few deviations — is determined and stable. He 
does not^ however, think that we are to deduce from this circumstance 
any conjecture against the antiquity of the latter poem ; the adolescence of 
a language may take place at different periods amongst different nations. 
Every thing leads to the conclusion that that of the Sanscrit language 
occurred in ages very remote, long before the fixation of the Greek, 
whose adolescence is found chiefiy in the epic poems, whereas that of the 
Sanscrit appears in the hymns of the Vedas. Valmiki had only to select 
imd employ the already adult dialect ; but the colour and breath of the 
poesy are full of freshness and youth. 

In comparing the style of the Rdind^ana with that of the Mahdbhd- 
nOa^ it will be found that the former is more equal, and in general 
clearer. Perhaps it owes this advantage entirely to the unity of its sub- 
ject, which admitted fewer episodes ; whilst the latter, which is four 
times its length, is a collection of several epics, which might very often be 
considered as independent of each other. Laying this circumstance out 
of consideration, the two poems may, in respect to style, be placed in the 
same rank. They appear to be works belonging to one great school, 
comprehending, as we have already observed, several generations of 
rhapsodists and editors. This is probably the true meamag of the tradi- 
tion agreeably to which Vyasa, the author of the Mahdbhdratay was also 
the editor or arranger of the Vedas^ which are proved by their very 
style to be anterior to the two epics, and to whom, moreover, is attri- 
buted the composition of the Purdnas. This school subsisted for ages, 
and composed many works. The Hindus, after their manner, have 
personified it in Vyasa. He was the son of Parasara,t''^who >^as the 
disciple of Bashkali, editor of the Rig- Veda^ and taught a branch of this 
Veda^ as well the Sama- Veda ; he was also the master of Maitreya, 
and recited the Vishnu-purdna. Why should not Vyasa have been, as 
it is said he was, the contemporary of Valmiki, whom he even consulted 
respecting the composition of the Mahdbhdraia? According to the 
grand ideas of the Hindus, the life of a legislator, is like that of Brahma 
(or humanity), universal and continuous, without priority or poste- 
riority ; without morning and without night.]: 

* * The Vtdaa werearrsnffed twenty<^ght timet by the great Rithls, whotenamet are found in the 
Viahim^purdna, the Kurma-purdna, and the Vapu-purdna, and of whom teveral are named at the 
authort of different hymnt in the Vedaa. The twenty-fourth Vyaaa it Rictha, deacended firom 
BhHgu, known alto by the name of Valmiki. Wilton’t Vithnu-purdna, p. 272. 

f Rkratan is the 26th Vyata, and the 28th, and latt it hit ton, Krithna Dwaipayank, author of 
theiVaAdMnire. 

^ Abridged fknm the Journal AHatique, Septembre— Octobro, 1843. 
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A NATIVE SOUTH AFRICAN TALE. 

Two neighbouring nations of the Beehuana race for some years carried on a 
war of extermination, during which unheard of cruelties were perpetrated by 
both parties. The name of the one nation was Barolong ; that of the other 
Bakueni. On one occasion, an old warrior of the Barolong was traversing the 
borders of Bakueni, in the character of a spy, when he saw a young girl of that 
nation, daughter of the principal chief, gathering berries on the margin of the 
river, at a considerable distance from her father's hamlet. At this sight, the 
savage propensities of his nature were roused, and, creeping upon his hands 
and knees, unperceived until within a few paces of his victim, he sprang upon 
her, and, seizing her by the arms, cut off both her hands above the wrists with 
his assegai, tauntingly exclaiming, U tla 'mpona kai ? rumela / ” * Where 
shall you see me again ? I salute you ! * He then made off, before the cries of 
the poor bleeding girl could reach her friends in the village. 

War ultimately produced its usual results, famine and misery, when both 
parties hastened to make peace, by slaughtering cattle and eating together, the 
Beehuana mode of ratifying a treaty. 

The next season, after the conclusion of peace, proved propitious to the 
Bakueni, and unpropitious to the Barolong. The former had an abundant 
crop of corn ; but that of the latter was destroyed by swarms of locusts, which 
ravaged their gardens ; and they were consequently driven to beg food from the 
people they once meant to destroy. 

Among others, the old warrior was compelled to undertake a journey to 
the Bakueni in search of food. With a small bag, containing a little meal, 
made flrom pounded locusts, intended for his sustenance on the journey, a pipe 
and tobacco, and a walking-stick in bis hand, he took the road leading to the 
Bakueni ; his progress was slow, bis body being reduced to a mere skeleton 
by famine. 

On arriving at the hamlet of the chief of the Bakueni, the old warrior en- 
tered the laping^ or inclosure before the chiefs house, near the door of which 
sat a female covered with a tiger-skin kaross, worn by no one but the mofumn^ 
gari, or royal mistress ; to her he addressed himself in the most abject terms, 
begging her to give him, a poor dog, a little food, for he was dying of hunger. 
She returned his salutation by saying, U tla *mpona kai? rumela T The 
old man did not advert to the import of these words, being stupified by hunger. 
A woman servant being at the time in the act of cooking food, her mistress 
desired her to take some out of the pot and put it into a dish ; then, throwing 
open her kaross and uncovering her arms, she pointed with the stumps to the 
old warrior, saying, ** Give it to that man. He does not deserve it. It was 
he who cut off my hands when I was a girl ; but I will not retaliate ; he is . 
now starving. Little did he then think that we should thus meet.'* She 
added, ** There, take and eat : U Ha *mpona kai 9 rumela /" 

The feelings of the old man may be imagined. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on the Barolong nation. To this day, a Barolong may bp re- 
strained from an unkind act by the oppressed party exclaiming, U Ha *mpona 
kai? rumela 


* Graham** Town Journal. 

-4swrf.t/own?.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 3 X 
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A TRIP TO GOA. 

Several officers of the force to which I was attached at Belgaum 
(some with their ladies), taking the opportunity of the adjournment of 
a general court-martial which had brought them thither, to pay a visit 
lo the ancient Portuguese settlement of Goa, about seventy miles by 
land and water, I also started, with a young friend, of the 46th r^., 
for that city of churches, after tiffing at their mess in camp. 

A baggage-tent had gone on to Tonhwarrie, the first stage, about 
thirteen miles, and next morning we started for Pabna, a short march 
of eight miles ; a very pleasant road, through low open jungle with 
high grass, but here and there a rather disagreeable stony defile, some- 
what deep, and w*ith rivulets through them. About four in the after- 
noon, we rode on upwards of nine miles, proceeding to the top of the 
ghaut (Ramlinga Pagoda). The ascents are sometimes very steep, and 
the views from them, looking down on endless hills and woods, beauti- 
ful. On our right we had hills above us, covered, like the others, with 
entire jungle, bush and tree. The following day we got a mile or two 
beyond Wharrie, to a tappal choultry ; and the next morning moved 
off, rather late, for Assinoora. You quit the Malwan road about a mile 
from where we were, and a finger-post (the first I have seen in India) 
points out ‘‘Malwan” to the right, and “Goa” on the other finger, 
nearly at right angles. At Assinoora, we breakfasted in the coco-nut 
tope over the river. Seeing nothing but a small canoe or two, we at 
first supposed we could not get down to Pangim that day, for want of a 
proper boat ; but we contrived to get our baggage into two of them, and 
when the little mat awning was mounted, they seemed tolerable. We 
both crept under one of these, sitting and at times lying ; and in not 
quite three hours and a half landed at Pangim, fifteen miles. 

Much delighted was I with our river trip. Here and there churches ; 
and now and then a sort of farm, inland — or, close on the water, a kind 
of guard-house ; then the likeness of the river, in many parts, to our 
beautiful Thames, reminded me of other times and places. 

We got to a sort of lodging-house, not far from the viceroy’s palace, 
where some brother-officers had taken up their quarters, and hired two 
barrack-like rooms each in its rear ; and here for the first day or two 
we lodged ; but finding our hotel was little better than a common sea- 
captain’s punch-house, we removed to a large house more inland, with 
a noble hall, which we took for a month. 

And now for some particulars of Goa and its neighbourhood. Pan- 
(or new Goa) is the seat of government, and where most of the 
military are stationed. It is extensive, but very scattered, and consists 
of only a few streets. Higher up the river, on the same side (south), 
is Riabunder, a large village, of many close-built streets, and a num- 
ber of good houses near the water. Beyond this, again, about two 
nitles more, lies old Goa, formerly the seat of government, where the 
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old viceroy’s palace stands, partly in ruins, but a fine building, ivith 
the statue of Vasco de Gama over the gateway, whose figure reminded 
me of the representations of our bluff King Harry. The churches, con- 
vents, and colleges are well worth visiting. In the church of Bon Jesus 
is the magnificent marble tomb of Francis Xavier, which came from Italy* 
By an ill-judged arrangement, it is placed in a small room (a sort of in- 
closed chancel) where it cannot be properly seen. On one side of the 
square or esplanade, in old Goa, is a nunnery (St. Monica), and the 
large monastery of St. Augustine nearly forms another side of the 
square. This is an immense building, and might hold several batta- 
lions of soldiers. The monks generally were very civil. The walls of 
the galleries were covered wdth paintings of the martyrdoms of Chris- 
tians in bygone days, and reminded me generally (though some were 
tolerable) of Pope’s caricature of “ the sprawling saints of Verrio and 
Laguerre.” 

Before leaving Goa we had an opportunity, one Sunday, of witness- 
ing the celebration of a Te Deum at the cathedral church in the old 
city. It was a gorgeous and imposing spectacle. The entire body of 
the church, galleries, &:c. full of people, and those nearest the altar, 
the dignitaries of the government, superior officers of the army, staff, 
&c., all attired in their richest dresses and uniforms ; and it might lite- 
rally be said shining in burnished gold.” The laced jackets and epau- 
lets worn that day by the poor subaitern officers must have cost them a 
year’s pay, for a lieutenant gets only thirty or forty rupees a month. 
About the middle of the service, enormous wax-candles (three or four 
feet along), previously handed round to all the advanced audience, were 
lighted, and held in the hand. I declined taking one, though 1 ob- 
served some other British (Protestant) officers took them, who were, 
like myself, mixed with the Portuguese gentry. The Inquisition at 
old Goa (abolished in 1812) is a mere ruin. 

Returning now through Ribunder and Pangim again, let us visit 
the places below the latter. First, there is the fort, or rather barrack, 
of Caspar Diaz, about a mile from Pangim, forming a sort of cape, in 
the river. About three miles beyond Caspar Diaz, and at the western- 
most point of the island, is Cabo (or the cape), having a fine college 
and church, which we went over, and found the friars very civil : one 
jolly fat priest paid us a visit in the evening, and not only made no ob- 
jection to a glass of wine, but tossed off some raw brandy I 

There was no want of hospitality at Goa towards British officers. I 
attended a ball at the viceroy’s, another at the paymaster-general’s, and 
dined at a major’s of infantry, in Pangim. These bons Coitlujliques think 
nothing of the Sabbath ; the government-house was open every Sunday 
evening for a levee, followed by dancing and cards. The shops are 
open also on that day, and I think* the public offices too. Wo went one 
night to a curious native tumashu^ in our neighbourhood. It was a 
mixture of fireworks, pantomime, morriB-dancing, &c., and no want 
of native musto^ome of it very tolerable. The performers were chiefly 
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(if not all) Mussulmans; the one who enacted fool was especially 
amusing. 

There was an oddity at this time in Goa, in the sliape of a dwarf, an 
African, the property of the late viceroy, who had just returned from 
Bombay, and was about to sail for Portugal. He was a stout-built fel- 
low, three feet high, and about thirty years old, his head nearly as 
long as his body ; he spoke several languages, and performed various 
antics, walking on his head, singing droll songs, drinking brandy, &c. 
He was a kind of privileged character, and met with everywhere, whe- 
ther at a government ball or a private dinner party. The Portuguese 
officers used the poor fellow very roughly ; but he seemed to feel no- 
thing. It was said the Conde had refused half a lac of rupees for him. 


THE INDIAN REVENUES.— EXPEDITION INTO 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


Thb following Minutes of Lord Auckland, Governor- General of India, 
which have been published by the Bengal Butkaru, are documents of very 
great value;— 

MinUTB BT TUB RIGHT HON. TUB GOVERNOR-GENBRAL. 

loth February, iS4t2, 

Finance.^ 

The letter of the accountant-general, of January 20th, gives the following 
anticipation of the financial condition of the Government for the year 184>l-42. 

Surplus in India, after paying charges incurred in India... Rs. 1,01,36,200 

Estimated home disbursements, being charges on the reve- 
nues of India ... ... ... ... ... 3,16,85,418 

Net deficit ... Rs. 2,15,49,218 


This calculation rests on an estimate of total Indian revenue for the year of 
Rs. 21,45,12,700, which is certainly rather under than above the amount that 
may safely be depended upon ; and there are heavy charges* allowed for in 
England on account of steam vessels, which can only be regarded as of a tem-^ 
porary nature. For practical purposes, the total yearly deficit of our pecuniary 
means, for which provision is required, may be taken at two crores of rupees. 

The deficit will not, indeed, be so high as that sum, as in the estimates of 
Indian expenditure the cost of native regiments is entered as if the authorized 
complement of men were in every instance filled up, while there are many 
corps in which, from casualties and other accidents, there are deficiencies in 
the complement But it will be right not to make any deductions from the 

• The rain allowed for on thif account, as by the otimate presented to Porliamait, MaySSth, 
1841 , 
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funds to be held at command for the public service on this or other incidental 
accounts. 

All our great sources of receipt, in land revenue, salt, opium, and customs, 
are in a sound and promising condition ; and we may look with confidence to 
some, though only to a gradual, increase, instead of to any diminution of in- 
come. 

The estimates of charge from which the above-mentioned deficit is deduced, 
include the entire amount of the extraordinary political and military outlay on 
and beyond the Indus. 

That outlay may be generally stated as follows: — 

Political and military charge connected with Shah Shooja’s 
government and force ... ... ' Rs. 45,00,000 

Extraordinary charges of regular troops in Afighanistan 35,00,000 

Ditto ditto in Upper Scinde and Beloochistan 30,00,000 


Rs. 1,10,00,000 


or with contingent and incidental expenses for convoys, &c., which cannot 
easily be reckoned with precision, a crore and twenty lacs. 

The course of events is tending to a reduction of this heavy drain on the 
Indian resources. Rut, for tlie present, as I have shewn in a separate paper 
on our military preparations, I would not rest on any assumption of a decrease, 
though I see no ground to apprehend any augmentations of expenditure. It 
will be wise to look foi^vard to the two next years of 1842-43 and 1843-44, as if 
we had in each of them to supply two crores of rupees in addition to our reve- 
nues. 

I will here speak only of the best means of raising these funds, and refer in a 
separate paper to measures for bringing our receipts and expenditure to a level 
with each other. I have the materials for that paper before me, but may be 
unable to record my opinion upon them so as to forward them to England by 
the mail of this month. I am clearly and strongly of opinion, that it will be 
right to endeavour to procure the whole amount necessary, during the two next 
years, by arrangements made in England. 

The memo, in the margin,’*' furnished to me by the accountant-general, will 
shew the effect on our cash balances, and on the amount of our debt incurred 
in India, of the operations of the last four years. 

It will be obvious that our balances are reduced to the lowest scale at which 
they can with prudence be maintained, and the experience of the last two or 
three weeks has served to shew, as we might otlierwise reasonably assume, 
that while there may be a supposition of the Government being led to embark, 
at no distant period, in any series of great and expensive military operations, 
the expectation of our being compelled to borrow funds for the public wants, at 


* 1. Cash balance in India treaauriet. May 1, 1838 . • Rs. 10,62,80,933 

Eatimatcd, May 1, 1843 7,19,60,000 


Rs. 3,48,60.933 

2. Debt incurred in India, since May, 1838 7*18i03,838 

Paid off since ditto in India %• * .. •• .. 3,44,46487 


Rs. 4,73,35,445 


Total diminution of balances and increase of debt, since May 1, 1838, Rs. 8,16,16478 
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adfanced and adyancing rates of interest, will preclude our receiving any but a 
very inconsiderable supply from the five per cent, loan now open. 

This calculation of the necessities of the Government might lead to our being 
disappointed on obtaining subscriptions, even if we were to open a loan at six 
per cent or at a higher rate, and our only safe and expedient financial policy, in 
such an exigency as that in which we are now placed, appears to me to be to re- 
tain the funds requisite for the indispensable objects of the Governments in this 
country, and to ask it of the authorities in England, that they should procure 
what may for the time be required there, in order to supply deficiencies of re- 
mittances, or payment from India, by means of negotiations with European 
capitalists. The necessary funds would be obtained by that means for the home 
service upon better terms, and with more certainty, Idian could be reckoned on 
from any operation undertaken here. 

I am sensible of the strong objections felt to such a course of proceeding. 
But in the difficulties which must attend any course that may be adopted, this 
seems to me to be, if not the only one at this moment available, that which is 
least likely to be inconvenient or hazardous. 1 would, therefore, if the mem- 
bers of the Government should concur with me, press it on the Hon. Court, by 
the mail now under despatch, to determine on raising three millions sterling by 
loan in England, so as to cover the deficiency (about Rs. 80,00,000) of our re- 
mittance this season, and to give them funds for the home disbursements of 
1843-44. Or it might be more advisable, until our political pfospects in India 
shall be more defined in the course of the next twelve montlm, that the Court 
should take means to raise four millions in England, and should not lean at all, 
for the ensuing year, on the Indian resources. The measurus most expedient 
for the wants of 1843-44 can best be settled as that year approaches. 

I would request the Hon. Court to give to this Government the earliest inti- 
mation in their power of the resolution which they may form on the recommen- 
dations now submitted to them. Meanwhile, except in any extreme emergency, 
of which I do not foresee the probability, no new financial operation would be 
undertaken here. 

(Signed) Auckland. 


MINUTE. 

Finance.] 

1. In the paper which I recently laid before Council, on the subject of re- 
mittances to England, with the view of meeting the embarrassments to which 
the treasuries of India might immediately become subject in the present state 
of affairs, I promised a further examination of our financial condition, as might 
regard our permanent expenditure and resources. 

2. 1 would for such an examination assume that the idea of any permanent 
re-occupation of AfiTghanistan will not be entertained, but that it will be 
earnestly desired to uphold our position in Scinde, and to withdraw only gra* 
dually from the armed posts that we have maintained in the countries above the 
Bolan Pass. Letters lately received from Major Outram shew, that be looks 
without apprehension to the ultimate possibility of such a withdrawal of our 
troops to the neighbourhood of the Indus, and he has furnished suggestions on 
the subject which hold out fiiir promise of much economical reduction. 

3. A fresh and powerftil invasion, or the re-occupation of Afljghanistan, 
would require large armies and immense preparations, and (against an un- 
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friendly population) such means of carriage as India could scarcely supply. 
The expenditure would be great in proportion ; and the measures could not, I 
think, be undertaken except under direct orders, and with very large support 
in men and money, from England. 

4h The time and the degree for which we shall be obliged to remain forward 
and in strength beyond our frontier, with the view of retaining some political 
influence ; and still more, with that of providing for the safety of the detach* 
ments which may be withdrawn, must depend upon circumstances ; but at the 
least, for one year, 1 would provide for considerable expenses on this account, 
and beyond this time I would still look to the permanent maintenance of strong 
cantonments at Sukkur, Shikarpore, and Currachee, for the command of the 
navigation of the Indus, and for the control and protection of Scinde. The pe- 
riod for which posts must be occupied at Sebee, Dadur, and Quetta, must for 
the present be uncertain. There should, if possible, as has been already 
directed, be made by Brigadier England a strong demonstration at Quetta, and 
in advance of that place, for the purpose of giving support to General Nott ; 
and if that oflUcer should withdraw from Candahar, some new arrangements, of 
the nature of those to which Major Outram has referred, must be made with 
the Khan of Kelat, so as to admit of the concentration of our troops at Sukkur 
and Shikarpore. 

5. We shall presently learn from Mr. Clerk his opinion upon the probability 
and expediency of a continued assemblage of troops during this year in Peshc- 
war, 1 regard it, however, as nearly certain, that the policy of an eventual 
though guarded withdrawal from the northern frontier of Affghanistan is that 
to which the Government will look ; and such a withdrawal, with the large di- 
minution of expenditure which must be the consequence of the late disastrous 
events, will conduce to our relief from some portion of the financial difficulties 
which at this moment press upon us. 

6. The first relief, then, on which I would calculate from the present great 
strain upon our finances, would be in the cessation of a large part of the heavy 
outlay which has arisen from our presence within Afghanistan. This relief 
may, after making large allowance for sufficient strength in Scinde, and for 
some period in Beloochistan, be safely reckoned at seventy lakhs of rupees per 
annum.’" 

7. But in a separate paper which I have submitted to the Council, upon 
military arrangements, I have shewn that these arrangements, as they are now 
intended or have been adopted, will cause, so long as they shall be continued, 
an expense of thirty lakhs of rupees per annum. I would not take credit, 
therefore, in my present prospective calculation, for an early saving on the first 
account of more than forty lakhs of rupees a year. 

8. By reductions, however, in the details of steam, civil, and miscellaneous 
establishments under the Scinde political agency, some of which have been 
already largely effected by Major Outram, and by the withdrawal of our force from 
Karrack, we shall raise the saving above stated to forty-five lakhs of rupees 
per annum ; and a persevering attention to economy in all details will, doubt- 
less, justify us in counting upon a total yearly gain of fifty lakhs, in connection 
with this branch of expenditure. 

« See General Statement of Expenditure on account of Affghanistan and Scinde, in my M biute 
of the leth instant. 
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9 . In support of this view, 1 may say that 1 have taken thirty lakhs to be 
the extraordinary expense of our position in Scinde and Beloochistan alone;' 
and this estimate is, probably, not too high for the present year, founded as it 
is on the expenditure of the last two years, during which the movements of 
troops have been unceasing ; but assuming tranquillity to be established, and 
our position to be secured, I think that the estimate of thirty lakhs might 
be lowered by at least one-third, and still more so if the presence of our troops 
in advance at Quetta should presently appear not to be necessary. For tlie 
present, however, 1 would only take this head of saving at fifty lakhs. 

10. There is no other single head of outlay from which 1 could point out 
the facility of large immediate reductions in India; but there are temporary 
charges on the Indian revenues, the gradual lapse of which will eventually take 
off another fifty lakhs of rupees from the yearly expenditure ; these are : — 

Lakhs. 

8 

7 
2 

ij 

8 

5 
15 

46 f 

or say fifty lakhs. 

11. These, however, cannot be regarded as forming a part of any early defi- 
nite resources. 

12. Some of the more expensive of our revenue operations in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, founded on measures of resumption and settlement, are 
drawing to a close, and we may calculate with certainty upon reductions of 
establishment in this branch of administration, within the next four or five years, 
to the amount of from Rs. 6,00,000 to Rs. 7,00,000.* It is clearly the opinion 
of the Government that the present number of the judges of the Sudder Courts, 
both here and in the N. W. Provinces, is greater than it should be. The num- 
ber was increased for the purpose of bringing down arrears, but measures have 
since been taken for simplifying many of our judicial proceedings, and I have 
been satisfied that the reduction of one judge of the Sudder Court of the N. W. 
Provinces may take place immediately, and, within a short period, of two also 
of the temporary judges of the Sudder Court of Bengal, which would produce 
a further saving of Rs. 1,40,000 annually. With further reductions in the de- 


* Three ipecial commissioners at IU.46,000 Rs. 1,35,000 

Three at Rs. 36.000 1,08,000 

BsUblishments •- •• .. 47«000 

Twelve special deputy coUectors in Bengal, with establishments (of whom four 
aiealieady abolished, and a fifth will very shortly be so) •• •• #• 8,40,000 

And for chides on account of Resumption Courts of flni Instance in the N.W. 

Provinces .. .. .. 60,000 

A member of the Calcutta Sudder Board, in the settlement department . . 48,000 


Rs. 6,38,000 


Bajee Rai's pension 

Benaik Rao 

Baiza Baee 

Koonch Jageer 

Deccan Serinjams, and money pensions 

Miscellaneous political terminable jageers or pensions (at a very 

moderate valuation) 

Home, St. Helena compensation, and other terminable pensions 
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partment for the Buppression of thuggee^ to which the Government is steadily 
looking* and in other civil offices,* I trust that savings already in progress 
under the two heads of revenue and judicial establishments may not unfairly 
be taken at ten lakhs, in Bengal and N. W. Provinces. 

13. I have not alluded to reductions that may be intended or practicable in 
the offices and establishments of the other presidencies, for I have not informa- 
tion which will enable me to speak of them with the same certainty. From 
one, indeed, of these presidencies (that of Bombay), we are very constantly receiv- 
ing new proposals for fresh expenditure, instead of schemes of reduction ; but 
I trust that we may look for a reduction of two or three lakhs of rupees upon 
the intended reform of the Madras judicial system. 

]4<. There are attached to our Government establishments of considerable 
expense, unnecessary for objects of administration, though much regarded by 
classes of the community, the charges of which may be greatly reduced, or 
which should in the course of things, at no very distant date, be entirely dis- 
continued, and of which the discontinuance might, perhaps not improperly, be 
hastened. I allude to the great operations of scientific measurement, as car- 
ried on by Lieut. Col. Everest, which have assuredly led to greater expense up 
to this time than will in any way be compensated by useful or practical results, 
and which cost from two to three lakhs annually ; to the magnetic observations, 
costing perhaps one lakh ; to the experiments in the cultivation of cotton, on 
which the charges are very heavy ; and to which last items a term of two, or 
at the utmost of three, years should be absolutely fixed. And 1 would further 
press upon the Home as well as the Indian Government greater firmness in 
resisting propositions for expenditure upon objects which can scarcely be said 
to be Indian ; such, for instance, as the mission to Shoa, the residence of an 
officer at Zanzibar, the boats upon the Euphrates, the maintenance of our 
Syrian relations, and others. 

15. I would next name the lieutenant-government of the N.W. Provinces, 
and the law commission, as items, a reduction upon which is fairly open to 
consideration, and the cost upon which is certainly not less. than five lakhs 
annually. I myself am of opinion that the presence of a high officer, holding 
many of the powers of the government in the N.W. Provinces, is of essential 
use, and that a reference upon the multitude of local difficulties, which every- 
where occur, to authorities so distant, and already so occupied, as those of Cal- 
cutta, could not but be inconvenient and unsatisfactory. But there are many, I 
know, who think, on the contrary, that, with a good Revenue Board, and with 
a well-constituted Sudder Court, and with high political powers given to our 
leading political agent in that quarter, every object would be equally well ac- 
complished. 

16. The labours of the law commission have assuredly not yet produced the 
clear and useful result which all must have desired to see, though I am aware 
that these labours have been far from light, and that it is in the character of 
inquiries so important and comprehensive to be long protracted. I have often 
felt that the presence at the seat of the Supreme Government of a body repre- 
senting the English law, and that of each of the three presidencies, is an ad- 

* N.B.— Such a> were lately effected In the abolition of the Beerbhoom collectonhip and ma- 
Riitracy, costing together Rs..1A,000 a year, and the substitution of a Joint magistrate and deputy 
collector on Rs. 18,000 a year. 

ilm^.</bwm.N.S.yoii.lIl.No.l7. 3 Y 
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jiinot to our form of government attended witli much advantage, and we have 
received suggestions, and advice, and reports, and digests of information from 
the commission on different subjects, of very great value. But the commission 
is a heavy item of expense, and with regard to the paramount object of endea* 
vouring to equalize expenditure with revenue, it will be for the home authori- 
ties to determine whether it should be continued until it has completed all the 
general investigations which the Legislative has marked out for it. I would 
only observe tliat, even if it be determined to close the commission, I would 
hope that this measure will not be taken too abruptly. Mr. Amos has ob- 
served on this subject, in a note with which he has favoured me,—** I should 
say that it is only since the presentation of the slavery report that the practical 
benefits to be anticipated from the law commission have begun to be felt. I 
consider their communications made since the presentation of that report, or 
which are on the point of being made, as highly important. If they are allowed 
to assist in the completion of the measures proposed in those communications, 
and to follow them up by a few more of a like general and important nature 
(which, in fact, are in considerable progress),* I think that, in the course of 
the next year, the principal land-marks will be laid down for the constitution 
and procedure of all our courts and of the magistracy, and that, with reference 
.to the reports on the Ux loci, and prescription and limitation, and others of a 
like nature, the general law of the country will have received improvements 
of the most extensive and important character. “ 

17. I will not endeavour further to follow out these and oilier objects of direct 
reduction which might perhaps be named ; many of then, more particularly 
those which regard public works, depend rather upon the prudent and vigilant 
economy of each Government, and of their controlling powers, than upon 
fixed rule. There is, no doubt, in times of financial presmire, much of public 
improvement that may be suspended, which in other times it would be wise and 
desirable to promote ; but, on the other hand, there may be a very false economy 
in leaving useful works, which have been completed, to fall to decay, or in the 
discontinuance of works already far advanced. These and other such points 
can alone be decided upon by a very careful exercise of discretion. 

18. In respect to our resources, we may count upon a general, though not 
rapid, augmentation of our principal heads of receipt, and on occasional additions 
of territory lapsing from want of heirs, as in the case of the Jaloun and Colaba 
districts. It is within possibility that the British Government might justly 
benefit by still more important and profitable lapses of country now held by na- 
tive chiefs ; but all cases of this kind are very delicate and uncertain, and no re- 
liance should be placed upon such merely possible accidents. 

19. An increase is quite practicable in the sea customs revenues of the Indian 
presidencies, and in the amount of the salt excise at Bombay ; but any gain 
from such sources will be required to counterbalance the loss arising from the 
relief in the abolition of transit duties, which it may be determined to give to 
the Madras presidency. 

20. I append to this Minute a general statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of all the presidencies, since 1823-24 to the latest date, which will shew 

• Mr. MilleCt has long been engaged on the suldect of the execution of decrees { Mr. Elliott 
on the production of parties, witnesses, and documents in Courts; and Mr. Barrodaile on insol- 
vency and bankruptcy. Mr. Cameron hu the presidency Judicature and coUege of justice 
before him. 
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that, within the last six or seven years, there has been an advance very gene- 
rally maintained in the Indian revenues. 

SI. There are fair hopes of improved receipts from attention to the manage- 
ment of the important salt revenue of Bengal, from the prosecution of the 
measures for a reformed administration of the Abkaree revenue in the Bengal 
and Agra provinces, and from a better regulation of the laws affecting the 
stamp revenue. These matters are all under discussion, and deserve careful 
examination : for the satisfactory arrangement of its finances must at present 
be regarded as the most pressing duty of the Government. 

22. Increased revenue has always been expected from the large alienations of 
£nam lands in the Madras presidency. That Government should be requested 
to report its views and intentions in respect to those lands. 

23. The genera] conclusions to which we must come are, that the expendi- 
ture of the state at the present moment exceeds its resources by an amount of 
two crores ; that we may look with confidence to an early reduction of this ex- 
cess to the amount of half a crore annually; that further reductions, to the 
extent of at least ten lacs in our judicial and revenue establishments, are in 
progress, or may without much difficulty be ere long effected ; and that for fur- 
ther steps towards an equalization of charge and revenue we must look either to 
contingencies of income uncertain in point of time, or to some new and deter- 
mined measures of economy on the part of the Government, or to an altered 
state of affairs which may more easily admit of a diminution in our present 
scale of military expenditure. 

24. We shall have an increasing debt, and I would lay less, therefore, to the 
account of the contingencies first named than otherwise I might do. But it is 
clear to me that the resources of this country have within the last few years been 
greatly developed, and that there has been a growing increase and diffusion of 
wealth. At the same time, it appears to me certain that the Government in 
England and in India should apply itself without delay to effect some laige and 
decided reduction of its disbursements. 

25. I think that this reduction should be carried, as soon as possible, to the 
extent of fifty lakhs, out of the crore and a half of assumed remaining deficit, 
and 1 should look to the contingencies of a material alteration in the present 
most trying state of political affairs for relief from a great part of the deficit 
then still remaining, of one crore. There must be a term beyond which this 
country should not be subject to the condition, and the preparations, and the 
expensive movements of war. Besides such relief in political and military 
expenditure, the Government would then have also to rely on the gradual lapse 
of the large political pensions that have been specified, on the escheat of terri- 
tory, and on a general improvement of the revenue. 

26. Under the absence of any but extraordinary difficulties, and with a firm 
and prudent administration of affairs, I would regard the financial prospects of 
the Government, such as 1 have here sketched them, without discouragement. 

27. I would further earnestly entreat the Court to review the home expen- 
diture, to effect ill it reductions of a fixed and certain amount (and in some of 
the heads of outlay, particularly in {he steam department, these reductions 
may, I think, be considerable), to advert to the more obvious items of reduc- 
tion which I have pointed out, to state the amount to which they would insist 
upon such reductions being carried, and to direct that the remainder be made 
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good upon some stated principle, and in some stated proportion, among the 
several Indian presidencies. 

28. When the different Governments are clearly instructed upon the precise 
extent of the reductions required from them, they will set themselves to devise 
the plan of these reductions in the manner that shall be the least harsh to indi- 
viduals, and the least injurious to the efficiency of administration, and to the 
progress of public improvement. 

29. 1 have assumed that, for at least one year more, the existing scale of our 
disbursements must be maintained, and, within that period, there will be ample 
time to enable the home authorities and their Governments in India to mature 
some specific plan and details of retrenchment. 

30. The pay of civil servants in the Indian presidencies may be stated at one 
crore and forty lakhs per annum, and that of military and other officers in civil 
employment at forty lakhs more. It will be for the hon. Court to say whether 
this expenditure might not be diminished by a rate of reduction upon each 
salary, either upon present or upon future appointments, or whether competent 
holders of many offices, less expensive than our civil covenanted servants, 
might not gradually be introduced from that growing community of well-edu- 
cated persons which is now being formed in this country. A change of this 
kind ought to be slow, and carefully made, but my later observations have led 
me to believe that, with due caution, it may be not inconsiderably effected. 

31. In the military department, a diminution of ten men per company in the 
native infantry regiments of the several presidencies would lead to a decrease 
of expense of twelve lakhs per annum. The striking off of a company from 
each regiment would cause a saving of twenty lakhs ; and if such reductions 
were carried far, there might be a reduction also from the late increase of Euro- 
pean officers ; but it is not in the large complements only of regiments that the 
expense of a warlike state of affairs is found ; it is yet more sensibly felt in the 
charge of movements, in the wear and in the waste of stores, in the price of 
whatever is emergency required, and in all the extra cost of a prepared military 
organization. To produce a wholesome financial condition we must have peace 
and security, and to that end every effort, even though for the moment at an 
increased military expenditure, must anxiously be directed. 

32. 1 could have desired to enter more into detail upon these subjects, but 
my own time will not admit of my doing so. It may be well in the first in- 
stance to treat them generally, and I would invite a statement of opinions from 
the Council upon them, so that a review of the difficulties stated may, at the 
earliest period, be brought before the authorities at home, and their views and 
directions may be solicited for the guidance of this Government. 

(Signed) Aucklamjj. 


Calcutta^ Fdfruary 28, 1842. 
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THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — ^The public papers inform us, that the Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet 
All, has abdicated liis authority, and relinquished the Pashalic to his 
son Ibrahim. A good deal of mystery seems to hang about the affair ; 
but my object in writing this is not to inquire into the motives and in- 
tentions of the late ruler of Egypt, but to urge the imperative necessity 
of our government keeping a most vigilant watch upon that now im- 
portant country, — important in many points of view, and in none more 
thtan as respects our communication with India. It is said that Sir 
Henry Ilardingc, in his passage through Egypt, concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the Pasha with regard to this point. I am glad to 
hear such to be the case, and I hope the advantage will not be lost for 
want of an active intercourse with the new Pasha, and keeping his 
attention alive to objects that will benefit his country as much as ours. 
The opening of a ship canal through the Isthmus from Suez to Pelu- 
siuni, — thereby uniting the Mediterranean and Red Seas,— or the fonna- 
tion of a rail-road from Cairo to Suez, will make Egypt the highway 
between Europe and India, and whilst it will accelerate communication, 
will scatter riches throughout that land. 

The sudden appetite, however, which has been discovered by the 
French government for interference everywhere which will not bring 
them into direct collision with European states, suggests the possibility 
of their endeavouring to supplant the influence of England at the court 
of the Pasha of Egypt, in order that, should war be the fruit of their 
proceedings, they may be able to strike a severe blow at our eastern 
communication ; in fact, if they obtain a predominance in the councils 
of the Pasha, that communication will be at their mercy. 

Believing, with most people, that the two Governments of England 
and France are equally desirous of peace, and that they are strong 
enough to control those of their subjects who would hurry them into a 
conflict, I still see enough in the proceedings of the French in Africa to 
make me distrust their designs ; and if through negligence we suffered 
Ibrahim to think that his interests pointed to an intimate connection 
with France, mischief might be done speedily which it would require 
a long time to repair. Mehemet Ali entertained a strong feeling of re- 
gard towards this nation ; his son Ibrahim is understood to have the 
same feeling ; we have, therefore, at present, all the advantages on oui* 
side, and if we have a favourable^ treaty too, nothing remains but to 
take care of our relations with the Pasha, and not let him think we 
neglect him. 

' 1 remain, &c., 

Atiff . 23 . A Merchant. 
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THE HON. ERSKINE MURRAY. 

TO TH£ EDITOR. 

Sir : I am surprised that so little notice has been taken of that most 
barbarous act on the part of the Sultan of Coti, in Borneo, whereby the 
Hon* Erskine Murray and several of the crew of his vessel were mur- 
dered in the course of a friendly negotiation. It is to be hoped that 
some of our war- vessels in those seas will be instructed to make an ex- 
ample of the Sultan of Coti and some of his Bugi superiors. 

It appears that Mr. Murray sailed from IIong-Kong with his yacht, 
the Ycnge Queues and the brig Ama^ on the 9th November, with car- 
goes suited to the people of Borneo, with a view of forming a commer- 
cial intercourse with that populous and productive island. They 
reached the mouth of the Coti river in the beginning of February, and 
opened a communication with the Sultan, who received favourably their 
application for leave to trade, and gave them every encouragement to 
proceed up the river. At his request, samples of goods on board were 
sent to him, and for a time every thing seemed to proceed most auspici- 
ously. Several circumstances, however, by-and-by occurred, which 
occasioned suspicion, and Mr. Murray called a council of Captains Hart 
and Lewis and the officers of the vessels, to whom he submitted a letter, 
explanatory of the position in which they then were, which contains 
the following passages, so illustrative of his objects, lliat I hope you 
will not refuse it a place in this communication, though somewhat 
long:— 

You are fully aware of the course I have pursued in cultivating the friend- 
ship of the people on this great river since we entered it a oiontli since ; and 
my invariable desire to use every meatis in my power to conciliate their re- 
gard and open up a vast field for English enterprise and manufactures ; this 
river of Coti leading into the heart of the Island of Borneo and to its richest 
districts. Hitherto no English ship has, as far as I know, penetrated to Ton- 
garron, though we have good reason to know that some English and many 
Europeans have by the piracy and treachery of its inhabitants been either mur- 
dered here, or detained in captivity in this place. It has been necessary for 
us, therefore, to take and exercise extreme care in our intercourse with the in- 
habitants. 

Semerindon, the first large town on this river, is inhabited entirely by Bugis, 
a nation, of all the tribes of the Archipelago, the most determinedly blood- 
thirsty, and the greatest haters of Europeans. The Bugis have hitherto exer- 
ciKd complete influence over the Sultan of Coti, and other tribes settled on 
the river Coti, shutting up the trade of the river to all but themselves, and 
keeping the whole of the interior of this part of Borneo under their subjec- 
tion in consequence. My object in coming here was to open an intercourse 
with the Saltan of Coti, and the Dyak tribes, the natives of the island ; for the 
Bugis are only at Semerindon by right of the force they have, and their being 
better able to use fire-arms than the natives, who would gladly (more espe- 
cially the Dyaks, who are often reduced to the greatest misery whenever the 



Bugis choose to stop the supply of salt, a peculiar disease affecting them in 
consequence) get rid of their tyrants, who, comparatively a small number, can 
yet from their position on this river reduce to wretchedness many hundred thou- 
sands of the natives of this island. 

In making terms with the Sultan of Coti, I was aware that I was dealing 
with a man whose life had been one continued course of murder and piracy, 
in connection with his friend, Buga of Pergotton, who could boast of the twenty- 
seven European captains he had murdered and whose vessels he had taken. 
But I hoped that more of civilization had found its way here of late years, and 
that the good I might do to many countrymen, whose enterprise .would lead 
to their trading here, and far more to the many thousands of the interior, would 
justify me in treating with such a man as the Coti Sultan. 

The first of the articles proposed to the Sultan of Coti was, that myself or 
some other Englishman should be allowed to reside here, for the protection 
of those of his countrymen who might take advantage of this circumstance 
to trade in this river ; and without which no one who had any thing to lose 
would ever venture into the hands of the Bugis of Semerindon and the Sultan 
of Coti. 

This proposition has been peremptorily declined, not, I am inclined to think, 
on any objection which the Sultan, or far less his people, have to it, but en- 
tirely because the Bugis, who see in it the breaking>up of their nefarious sys- 
tem, have brought the Sultan and his people so completely under their power, 
that they act, using the Sultan’s name and authority to cover the character of 
their actions ; and in the several meetings I have had with the Sultan and 
his people, it was easily seen that the Coti people were all in favour of the 
English coming among them, and the Bugis against it, and their influence 
ruled the Sultan*s decision. While refusing permission for me to reside here, 
the Sultan and his council at the same time expressed their great desire to 
trade with the English, and their hope that English ships would come often 
here for that purpose. This refusal being made verbally, 1 thought it best to 
put my own and the Sultan's views in writing, so that not any mistake should 
take place as to either. The Sultan, therefore, wrote me, stating that he 
desired nothing more than the friendship of the English, and expressing his 
great hopes that English ships would come up here and trade with him. The 
truth of these statements I resolved at once to put to the test, for it would 
have been most probable that the Sultan's letter and my statement of his de- 
sire to have English trade might induce some of roy countrymen to take advan- 
tage of it, and come up here to be murdered, as poor Captain Gawsome was. 

Acting, therefore, upon the Sultan's request, I this day sent to him sam- 
ples of tlie many articles I have for sale, and among others, lafge quantities of 
the most important articles here (salt and tobacco). Tlie sequel proved the 
opinion I had formed to be correct, and that the Sultan's kind letter was only 
the decoy for some unprepared merchant ship. The samples were all returned, 
with the statement that they could not be brought here, but at Semerindon— a 
vain attempt to place me and my ships in the hands of the Bugis, there pre- 
pared for any act, and much easier performed when unlading. 

I cannot, therefore, help being suspicious of the conduct of the Sultan of 
Coti, and the Bugis, his rulers ; and more especially as I have seen vast pre- 
parations for encircling us in our present ppsition. We are now, and have 
been, lying off the Sultan's house, with not a gun to bear on us in any direc- 
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tion ; the only guns which we know of in the place being those under 
the Sultan’s house, and impossible tq use against us. 

Yesterday and to-day we had the pleasant sight of upwards of 14 guns within 
a few hundred yards of us, and pointed directly either at the brig or schooner ; 
houses beipg taken down and cleared away, and platforms raised for the guns, 
while the large boats have dropped down to the island below us, as if to stop 
our jurogress by forming a battery there. The Sultan’s bouse and yanls are 
filled with armed men, two thousand of whom we have already seen in one 
room, and most of them having the deadly sampee, and guns have also been 
mounted on hjs house, so as at a distance of two hundred yards to bear direct 
on the ships. These symptoms of hostility are too great to be despised, espe- 
cially with our small force ; and it is incumbent on me to take such steps as 
may i^eem best in our situation. Every one also knows that, with a Bugis, to shew 
you fear him is to find his kris at your throat, and if placed in extremity with 
him you have no chance but in killing him. For us to shew fear would be the 
signal to attack us, and this if done on our passage down the river might chance 
to be when either the schooner or the brig, driven into the bushes by the cur- 
rent, would be taken at great disadvantage. To proceed into the interior 
among the Dyaks would be the safest and best method of avoiding the Bugis and 
at the same time would be serving the poor Dyaks. But this we cannot do 
with our present store of provisions, the delay in getting up the river being so 
great. Here we must remain and act firmly and decidedly twtil we have per- 
fect security in proceeding down the river. We can see whit has been pre- 
pared for us in our immediate vicinity ; that which may be at any of the narrow 
portions of the river, and certainly at Semerindon, we can imagine only. 

My plan, therefore, is to obtain hostages for our safety while in the river ; 
the release of Europeans and others captured at sea and brou^t here as slaves ; 
and indemnification for the losses we sustain by the treatment we are receiving. 
That we are bound if possible to obtain these articles is most true. The first 
we owe to our crews and selves ; the second to our fellow-creatures ; and the 
third to convince the people here, that though far from British authority, 
crimes of the deep dye which the men we are now dealing with have committed 
win not pass with impunity, though apparently for the time forgotten. 

Mr. Murray accordingly demanded of the Coti Sultan, as hostages, 
the prime minister, the Sultan’s son-in-law, Sabundar, and the secretary ; 
and he stated to the Sultan that, if the hostages were not sent on board 
the schooner within two hours from the receipt of the letter, he would 
fire a shot over the Sultan’s house. No notice being taken, the shot was 
fired, and immediately the batteries on shore and afloat, and war-boats 
in ambush, commenced a fire upon the two ships, many of the shot tell- 
ing. The ships dropped down the river, the engagement continuing, and 
they were thirty-six hours fighting their way down, till they got clear, 
when Mr. Marray had been killed, and many of the crews of both ships 
killed or wounded. 

This appears to me to be a piece of treachery quite as deserving of 
punishment as that of the Khan of Bokhara ; and the Sultan of Coti is 
within our reach : the other miscreant is not. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Londonf 49^* ^0. 


S. S. P. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Travels in Southern Ahjsainia^ through the Country ofAdal to the Kingdom of 

Shoa» By Charles Johnston, M.R.C.S. In two vols. London, 1644. 

Madden and Co# 

With a desire to shew the utmost indulgence to a “young author,” and an 
unpretending one, we cannot but regret that Mr. Johnston should not have 
taken the advice of competent friends before he published this work. We 
have read these two volumes throughout with attention, expectinj^ that, in an 
account of travels in such a country as Abyssinia, and a residence of some 
duration in the capital of Shoa, we should not miss some valuable information, 
but we have been disappointed. It is a meagre record of trivial incidents of 
travel, eked out with very crude disquisitions upon religion, philosophy, and 
“ ethnography,” some of which Mr. Johnston will probably, when he is older, 
be sorry to have committed to print. The illness under which he appears to 
have suffered during the greater part of his residence in the country ; his 
quarrel with the head of the British mission, then at Shoa ; and above all, bia 
ignorance both of the Arabic and Amharic languages, are pleas which may be 
urged for the deficiencies of the work ; but, unfortunately, they furnish reasons 
equally irresistible why it should not have appeared at all. 

The Pencil of Nature. By H, Fox Talbot, Esq., F. R.S. No. 1, London, 
1814. Longman and Co. 

Under this elegant and appropriate title, we have before us “ a series of 
plates, or pictures, wholly executed by the new art of Photogenic Drawing, 
without any aid whatever from the artisFs pencil,” — the first attempt at such 
a system of transcription, and, unlike first attempts in general, almost attain- 
ing perfection. The plates have been obtained by the mere action of light upon 
sensitive paper, the representations of the objects being “impressed by Nature's 
own hand.” Mr. Fox Talbot has the merit of having discovered, so long ago 
as 1833, the rudiments at least of this very curious and extraordinary art, whigli 
employs Nature herself in the capacity of an artist. In a “ Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Invention of the Art,” he has developed the successive stages 
of its progress, from a rude idea of the possibility of rendering permanent 
the iqnages transmitted through the instrument absurdly called the Camera 
Luciday to “ the important epoch of the announcement of the Daguerreotype,'* 
at which period he had succeeded in fixing the images of objects upon sensitive 
paper. 

The present number contains five plates, or pictures: — 1. Port of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; 2. The Boulevards at Paris; 3. Articles of China -- that is, 
a view of the inside of a closet or cabinet of porcelain ; 4. Articles of Glass ; 
5. Bust of Patroelus. These pictures possess all the beauty of tinted drawings 
or plates, in conjunction with a fidelity of outline and truthfulness of character 

which no human artist’s hand could reach. The book is luxuriously printed. 

• 

The Eastern Traveller's Interpreter; or Arabic unthout a Teadher* By Assaad 
Yakoob Kayat. London, 1844. Madden and Co., 

Tins little work will, perhaps, be useful to travellers in the East who have 
made some progress in the Arabic language, for it would be preposterous to 
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suppose it could be of any practical utility to persons totally ignorant of that 
language. It consists of the Arahi#1etters, pronouns, numerals, prepositions, 
verbs in most frequent use, dialogues and vocabulary, in Arabic (given in the ori- 
ginal character, with the sounds of the words in Roman letters) and English. 
Ibis a^at defect in the w^ork that the ** dialogues," as they are termed, are 
confined to questions, or to remarks without corresponding%nswers, 


B^JTERTAINMENT TO SIR WM. NOTT AND SIR R. SALE. 

.On the 14th August, the Directors of the East- India Cdfcpany gave a grand 
entertainment at the London Tavern, in honour of Major General Sir Win. 
Nott andiifajor General Sir Robert Sale, the heroes of Candahar and Jellala- 
bad. The oibirmaii of the Court of Direcliprs (John Sliepherd, Esq.), pre- 
||ded, having on his right Sir R. Sale, the Earl of IJncoln, Lord Elliot, Sir 
J^bert Peel, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Murray, Sir E. 
Knatdhbull, &c. ; and on his left, the Deputy Chairman, the Earl of Ripon, the 
.karl of Dalhousie, Lord G. Somerset, the Hon. W. Raring, Sir T. Fremantle, 
&C. Sir W, Nott was unable to be present in consequenae of severe indispo- 
sition. 

After the cloth was removed, the Chairman gave “ the Queen,** “ the Queen 
Dowager,** and “ Prince Albert, and the other members of the Royal Family,** 
which toasts were received with the usual marks of respect 

The Chairmanf in proposing the next toast, said he felt it wholly unnecessary 
to dilate on the merits of the naval and military profession, whose services, as 
the brave defenders of the country, were always sure to command the feelings 
of admiration and gratitude in the breast of every Englishman. On the part of 
the East-India Company he could not forget their peculiar claims to respect 
and admiration. With the great services of the army he could not help asso- 

f iating the name of that illustrious chief who had never led it in the field but to 
lonour and victory. He perceived it was only necessary to make the slightest 
allusion to the Duke of Wellington to ensure the roost enthusiastic reception ; 
it would, therefore, be presumption in him to attempt to eulogize the character 
of that illufitnous man. Wellington and Waterloo*’ would always he watch, 
words for patriotic enthusiasm and exultation while loyalty and gratitude existed 
in the hearts of Englishmen. With respect, also, to the other branch of the 
service to which they were so much indebted, he had great pleasure in noticing 
among them on the present occasion a most promising, gallant, and distin- 
guished young oiiicer — ^he meant Lieutenant Peel. If any thing were wanting 
to keep alive the noble and gallant spirit which had always characterized the 
navy, it would be supplied by the circumstance that the fiower of our youth, 
such as the son of our ablest statesmen, attached themselves to that profession. 
He had already alluded to one warrior who combined the talents of a great mi- 
litaiy leader with the accomplishments of an eminent statesman ; and a com- 
mand at sea was no less fitted to bring forth the great qualities of an officer and 
the eneigies of the mind, than a command on shore. He had no doubt his 
gallant young fHend, Lieutenant Peel, would yet do credit to the name he bore, 
had HI to honour to the country and the service to which he had attached him- 
self: He had almost foigottepi in speaking of the armyi to advert to the prs^ 
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sence of a gallant comrade and companion in arms of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington— Sir George Murray. That gallant ofhcer had fought side by side 
with the great leader of the British army ; and Englishmen not only valued 
the leader, but also his comrades. He therefore begged leave to associate the 
name of Sir George Murray with the army, and that of Lieutenant ^eel wjth 
the navy. {Loud eheers.) 

Sir George Murray returned thanks for the army. He said : It is always 
ah honourable office and a grateful duty to a military man to return thanks for a 
compliment paid to the profession to which he has the honour to belongs end it 
is more especially so when, both from the manner in which the toast is given 
and the reception it has experienced, it is obvious that the sentiment of the 
company is decidedly favourable to those who serve their country, either by sta 
or land. But, on ^he present occasion, the most favourable feelings to the 
army could not fail to be elicited by the presence of the gallant friend whom I 
see on the right of the chair. His presence recalls both the se|jirices of the 
army in general, and more especially the services of that part of JilftEr army which 
has lately been employed in the East. And when I mention the army em- 
ployed in the East, 1 trust it is perfectly understood that 1 do not meaij^to 
speak only of European soldiers, but also of tli«se gallant men born in India-*-, 
our Indian fellow-subjects, and whom we military men are proud to call opt, 
fellow-soldiers in the held. 1 deeply regret not to have had the pleasure, ana 
that this company in general has not had the satisfaction, of seeing here this day 
another gallant officer, particularly distinguished in the late campaigns in the 
East. I regret that indisposition has prevented his attendance here to-day, 
because 1 should have been most happy myself to have made his acquaintance; 
and I should have been delighted to see him here sharing along with Sir Robert 
Sale those feelings of admiration and gratitude which arc universally felt by his 
fellow-citizens. But the exploits of those two gallant officers have been recorded 
in despatches, which will be read always with the highest satisfaction, contain- 
ing the most admirable professional lessons — practical lessons, infinitely supe- 
rior to the speculations of theoretical writers in the most practical of all arts, 
the art of war. I recommend them to the perusal, to the study of every 
military man, that he may learn from the examples which those despatches 
furnish how to act, should it ever fall to his lot to be in a situation of equal 
responsibility and danger— surrounded by hostile nations and by barbarous 
tribes, remarkable, indeed, for personal activity and courage, but still more 
remarkable — I should rather say, more notorious, — for their skill in artifice, 
and their practice of treachery, cut oflf by distance and by natural impediments, 
as well as by the enemy, from all known succour, and having to contend 
against the superadded difficulties of the convulsions of nature, which de- 
stroyed the defences which their gallant men bad prepared almost as soon as 
they were completed. But nothing could daunt the constancy of Sir W. Nott 
and Sir R. Sale, who, well and duly appreciating the vast superiority which 
discipline gives to a trained army over hordes of barbarians, however nume- 
rous and however individually brave, neither looked to the right nor the left; 
but kept that post which their duty c&lled on them to occupy — that course 
which their own honour and the welfare of the troops under their command* 
as well as the character of their profession and the interests and glory of their 
country, required them to maintain. But these campaigns have not been dis- 
tinguished alone by their military merit ; they have been rendered illustrious 
also by traits of fomale heroism* which have elicited universal approbation. 
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What is there for which we feel greater admiration than when we see coinbined 
with the graces and the virtues of the softer sex those heroic sentiments and 
heroic actions also which give the highest dignity and the greatest lustre to 
our most eminent warriors ? These are the recollections suggested to our 
minds when we turn them back to those eastern campaigns, and 1 am happy 
to say that the feelings we so experience are not the ebullitions of the moment 
of victory, but they are permanently engraven on our minds, as we appreciate 
the merits of those great men and the illustrious achievements they have per- 
formed. In their gallant exploits they have been actuated by the principles 
and guided by the example of the noble Duke who is at the hea<l of the ariny> 
and they have emulated in India the glorious campaigns of the Peninsula. 
Such is the gratification we enjoy, and it is with these feelings that we have 
cordially and with the strongest approbation met under the auspices of the 
East-India Company to pay a just tribute of gratitude to those who have 
served their country with honour and success in the field. For myself, 1 beg 
you will receive my thanks, and I am sure those of every military man, for 
the very handsome manner in which you have been pleased to speak of the 
army in general upon this interesting occasion. {Loud cheers,) 

Lieutenant PteU in a few brief and appropriate terms, acknowledged tiie 
compliment on behalf of the navy amidst loud clieers. 

The Chairman^ in proposing the next toast, said his right lion, and gallant 
’ friend who had just addressed them had alluded to the absence of one of those 
distinguished ofiicers whom they all so much wished to see present on that 
occasion. Uc was sorry to say that 8ir W. Nott had returned from India with 
considerably impaired health, and it was very much against his own inclina- 
tion, as it was a great disappointment to them all, that lie had not been able to 
be present among them that evening. But this disappointment would not 
prevent them from paying him that compliment to which his eminent services 
entitled him. Whoever had read the accounts of the noble conduct of Sir Wil- 
liam Nott at Candahar and his inarch to Ghuznec must recognize in the cha- 
racter of that gallant oflicer all the great qualities whicli went to constitute a 
most distinguished general. Combining in his character all that was brave 
and energetic, with all tliat was prompt and decisive, they must award to him 
the high merit of being the foremost to vindicate our national honour ; while 
in maintaining the supremacy of our arras, after the temporary hut sad reverse 
of Cabul, none performed a more gallant and conspicuous part than Sir William 
Nott. It was only necessary to mention the names of Candahar and Ghuznee 
to awaken sentiments of the most cordial respect and admiration for the cha- 
racter of that distinguished ofiicer, wliose absence and the cause of it they all 
so deeply regretted ; he hoped, however, that his return to bis native land and 
the grateful reception of his friends and countrymen would contribute to the 
restoration of his health, and he would add his restoration to the service of his 
country. He begged them to drink with three times three to the health of 
Sir William Nott. {Loud cheers,) 

The Chairman immediately afterwards rose to ))ropose the health of another 
gallant and distinguished officer to whom they also owed a deep debt of gratitude. 
Sir Robert Sale had served in India for a period of, he believed, forty-five years. 
In tne records of the Burmese war the name of Sale was mentioned witli dis- 
tinction— there he had occupied the post of danger and of honour ; but it w^as 
reserved for the gallant general to complete and consummate his fame on the 
Miller side of India. He need not descant on the many distinguished services 
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lie had performed. It was not necessary that he should recall to their recoU 
lection the successful march of Sir Robert Sale to Jcllaluiiad amidst the most 
appalling difficulties, and the heroic defence of that garrison which must ever 
be inemoi'able in the annals of our military history. To the indomitable cou- 
rage, the unflinching determination, and the unwearied zeal of Sir Robert Sale 
and his gallant comrades they were bound to attribute, in a great degree, the 
ultimate successful termination of the struggle in Afghanistan. They must 
all remember well with what intense anxiety we looked forward to the arrival 
of every mail for accounts of tliat heroic band in the garrison of Jellalabad. 
Cut off as they were for a time from all possibility of aid, we scarcely dared 
to hope that they would be able to hold out. Jellalabad and Candahar were to 
us as green spots in tlic wilderness ; we looked to them for relief from our 
anxiety and disappointment, and we did not look in vain. Sir Robert Sale 
and his gallant comrades held the garrison of Jellalabad not only in defiance of 
the host of Akhbar Khan, but by their brilliant sallies and the final success of 
their efforts they proved that no difficulties, however great, no surrounding 
dangers, however extensive and appalling, no enemy, however numerous and 
daring, no combination of men, or even of the elements, could quench the 
spirit, or crush the courage and energy of so noble a band. It was impossible 
to mention the name of Sir Robert Sale without associating with it that of his 
heroic lady, whose noble constancy, whose heroic spirit, whose never-failing scif- 
posscssion exhibited a bright example not only to her own sex, but to ours, and 
to all. {Loud cheers.) He called on them, then, to drink longlife and happiness 
to Sir Robert Sale and his distinguished lady. 

Sir Robert Sale, who was long and loudly cheered on rising, said : It is 
with extreme diffidence that 1 rise to return you my thanks for the excessive 
honour you have done me this night. To a soldier, you are aware, the thanks 
of his countrymen are always the most gratifying honour that can be paid ; and 
I feel that compliment especially valuable coming from an asseinbiy like this. 
]t has been my fortune to have served in India for many years, and I can safely 
vouch that I have iiad the honour of commanding the troops of the East- India 
Company to my entire satisfaction. Many instances I could mention in which 
no body of Europeans in the world could have shewn more devotedness and 
attachment to their commanders tlian the native sepoy troops. Jellalabad has 
been alluded to— I may say that a finer corps there is not in the world than 
were in that garrison under Colonel Montcath. 1 consider tlicm all as brothers 
— a more jovial and jolly set I never met with. Tlicy all very well knew that 
we were in jeopardy, but tlieir determination was, that if tlie enemy came it 
sliould cost them dearly. 1 beg again to thank you all for the honour you have 
done me. {Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman next proposed the Health of Sir Robert Peel and Her 
Majesty's Government.” He was sure they nil congratulated that right lion, 
baronet on the successful close of a long and a laborious session. He ven- 
tured Co call it successful, fur he thought the best way of judging of the suc- 
cess of an administration was by looking at its practical results, in the high 
state of public credit, so honourable to the Government and the nation, the 
maintenance of peace abroad, with increasing prosperity and tranquillity at 
home, a recruited revenue, extended Commerce, and increased national repu- 
tation. These were substantial results wliich every Englishman had a right to 
consider as practical fruits of good government, and upon these grounds her 
Majesty's present Government were entitled hot only to the thanks, but the 
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approbation of the country. He begged leave to propose The Health of Sir 
R. Peel and her Majesty’s Government.*' 

Sir R, Peel spoke as follows On the part of her Maiesty’s Ministers, I re- 
turn you their grateful thanks for the honour whicli you have just conferred 
upon them, and I return also their grateful acknowledgments to the Directors of 
the East-India Company for having allowed them to be present on an occasion 
which is intended to do honour to two gallant oflirers who have greatly distin- 
guished themselves by their exploits in India. 1 deeply regret the absence of 
one of her Majesty’s servants — of that illustrious man who is | admitted 
by all to be the first military commander of the age in whicli he lives. I should 
regret his absence the more if he had not had an opportunity of doing full jus- 
tice in his place in the House of Lords to the merits of Sir W. Nott and Sir R. 
Sale, and of passing a judgment upon their military services, which, 1 doubt 
not, has been reckoned by them among the highest distinctions they have re- 
ceived. I should regret it the more if a gallant companion in arms of the noble 
Duke, my right hon. friend Sir George Murray, the Master General of the Ord- 
nance, had not, in the absence of the Duke of Wellington, occupied that place 
which he would have filled, in a manner worthy of the reputation of iny right 
hon. friend. Sir Wm. Nott and Sir Robert Sale have received high but merited 
distinctions. They have received marks of gracious acknowledgment from 
their Sovereign— they have received, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Wellington, the thanks of the House of Lords ; and it has been my grateful 
duty, though not presumptuous enough to speak of their mifitary services, as 
the organ of Government, in the House of Commons to propose to those gal- 
lant ofiicers the thanks of the Commons of England for their great military ser- 
vices. In that arena of political conflict, within those walls which daily resound 
with acrimonious party crimination and political debate, I have liad the satis, 
faction of .seeing all political difference forgotten and extinguished ^for the 
time, and one unanimous feeling prevailing to do honour to men, who have 
maintained the character and glory of their country. There was but one thing 
wanting to complete the rewards that had been received by those distinguished 
men — that in the presence of their fcllow-suhjects, in a company like this, 
fairly representing each of the highest interests of the country — the East-India 
Company, the Government, the army, the commerce, the manufacturing and 
trading interests of this great community—tliat in a company like this. Sir Wil- 
liam Nott and Sir Robert Sale should receive, in addition to the favour of the 
Crown, in addition to the grateful acknowledgments of Parliament, in pre- 
sence of their fellow-countrymen, the marked demonstrations of public grati- 
tude which have this night been accorded to them. The absence of one of 
those eminent men, and the cause of that absence, we deeply deplore ; but 1 con- 
fess I do rejoice, and while I live I shall never forget, that I have been present on 
this occasion, when Sir Robert Sale has received these demonstrations of public 
gratitude in the presence of that heroic lady who has shed a double lustre on 
the name of Sale. {Repeated cheers. ) We are not merely returning our grateful 
acknowledgments to distinguished men, but we are proving to the soldiers and 
the sailors of this country, that if they should be placed in situations such 
as those which Sir W. Nott and Sir R. Sale have occupied, if they should 
be charged with sucli grievous responsibilities as have fallen on them — how- 
ever distant the scene of action, however comparatively small the army they 
may command, whether it be at Waterloo, or amid the shattered walls of 
Jellalahad— if British ofiScers will do their duty^if they will moke such sa- 
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orifices as those which were made by those gallant men, at the distance of 
5,000 miles tliere are millions of British hearts beating in sympathy with them, 
and millions of British tongues which, on their return to their native country, 
will resound with grateful acknowledgments. ( Continued cheering.) 

The Chairman next proposed the health of the Earl of Ripon, President of 
the Board of Control, lie knew by daily experience that the most anxious 
desire of that noble lord’s heart was to be instrumental to the utmost of his 
power in extending the blessings of peace, civilization, and happiness among 
the people of India. {Cheers.) 

The Earl of Ripon said, his great desire was to devote all the ability and 
energy he possessed to the anxious discharge of the duties of his office, and 
there was no part of those duties more important than by personal demeanour 
and action to maintain with the Directors of the East- India Company that 
good understanding which was so necessary in the management of all human 
affairs, and pre-eminently so in the singular constitution under which they 
lived, lie rejoiced in the op])ortunity he now had of bearing his testimony to 
the distinguished services of his gallant friends to whom they were assembled 
to do honour. lie concluded by drinking ** The Health of the Chairman and 
Deputy- Chairman, and Prosperity to the Eust-India Company.” 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, declaring that the great ob- 
ject of the Board of Directors was, so to discharge tlieir functions as to 
protect at once the interests both of the people of India and of this country. 

The Chairman then gave “ The health of Sir 11. Hardinge, the Governor- 
General of India, and success to Iiis Government.” The Board of Directors 
had the fullest confidence in his judgment, his capacity, and his anxious desire 
to promote the best interests of India. He had great pleasure in proposing 
the health of the right hon. and gallant officer. 

The Chairman then toasted the Indian army, repeating the encomium passed 
by Sir Robert Sale on tlie zeal and constancy of the sepoys. 

Sir J. Bryant acknowledged the toast. lie had every confidence that where- 
ever the British officer led, the native soldiery would follow. To the discipline, 
the courage, and endurance of the native troops they were as much indebted 
for the defence of Jellalabad as to the exertions of the 13th Regiment. Sir 
Robert Sale was tlic noble chronicler of their deeds, for he had selected as his 
supporters to the arms he had received from Her Majesty — a soldier of the 
13th Regiment on the one side and a sepoy on the other. Besides the recol- 
lection of his duty to his country, Sir R. Sale had another thought in his mind, 
which nerved his arm — the recollection of Akhbar Khan’s prison and those 
who were detained in captivity there. He called on them again to drink to 
the health of Lady Sale. {Loud cheers.') 

After the Lord Mayor's health had been drank, the company proceeded to 
tile drawing room, for coffee. 
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ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Mr. George Goiigli. 

Mr. Edward E. Woodcock. 

Mr. Pierce G. E. Taylor. 

Mr. William Vansittart. 

AfcnfrasEateft.— Mr. Murray P. Daniell. 

Bombay Eelah.'^Mx. Harry BoiTadailc. 

Mr. Archibald Spens. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Major- Gen. H. Nott. 

Lieut. Walter K. Ilaslewood, Ist Eiir. rop:. 

Brev. Cnpt. Francis C. Brooke, 7tli N. I. 

Capt. Francis Gresley, 14th N.I. 

Capt. Philip Mainwaringi 33rd N.I. 

Brcv. Capt. John Godfrey, 43r(l N,T. 

Capt. Robert W. Fraser, 4.5th N. T. 

Major James F. Douglas, 49th N. I. 

Lieut. John A. Gorges, 57th N.I. 

Major George A, Mee, 68tli N.I. 

Major Matthew G. White, G6th N. 1. 

Lieut.-cul. Saintiel Shaw, art. 

Capt, William J. Symons, art. ret. 

Brev. capt. Reginald E. Knatchbull, art. 

Lieut. Samuel Stallard, art. 

Sup. surg. George King, ret. 

MadraeEslnb.^ Cornet Edward II. Power, 1st It. cav. 

Lieut.- col. John Smith, 3nd It. cav. 

Capt. Alexander Grant, 5th It. cav- 
Lieut. William E. Remington, .5th It. cav. 

Lieut.-col. Robert J. II. Vivian, 1st Eiir, rcg. 

Lieut. Henry C. Taylor, 2iid Eur. reg. 

Capt. Arthur C. Wight, 6th N.I. 

Capt. Horatio Pace, SOtli N.I. 

Ens. Edward F]oud,d2nd N.I. 

Lieut. George R. Rolston, 47th N.I. 

Major James Dickson, 50th N.I. 

Capt Thomas Ditmas, art 
Lieut. Frederick C. Vardon, art 
Major James Mellor, invalids. 

Slug. Dc Burgh Birch, 46th N.I. 

Assist surg. Edward Smith. 

Assist surg. John Forbes, .36th N.I, 

BomhayEstah,^ Cnpt Willoughby Trevelyan, 2iidlt cav. 

Capt Thomas Tapp, 1st Eur. reg., right wing. 

Brev. capt. Thomas R. Morse, Ist Eur. reg., left wing. 
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Lieut. Henry R. C. Moyle» 2nd N.T. 

Lieut. Charlei 6«fiJohn8tone, 6th N.I. 

£ns. Henry Y. Beale, ]2th N.J. 

Capt. Donald M. Scobie, 14th N.I. 

Lieut. Michael K. Kennedy, Engineers. 

Assist, siirg. John Keith. 

MARINK. 

Bengal Estah, — Mr. 'William Jackson, pilot service. 


PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Eatab. -Mv. Julin Peter Grant, on 2.3rd Aug. 1844. 

Mr. Edward Thornton, by Aug. mail steamer. 

Madras Eslahi— Ml. Thomas L. Blane. 

Bombaij Estab,— Mr. Gilbert H. Blane. 

Mr. William E. Frere, by Oct. mail steamer. 

Mr. Henry Young. 


MILITARF. 

Bengal Brev. Capt. James G. Lawson, 11th It. cav. 

Maj. Gen. John A. Hodgson, 14tli N.I. 

Capt. Frederick W. Burroughs, 17th N.I. 

•Lieut. William H. Y. Haig, .52nd N.I. 

('apt. Henry Le Mcstirier, Cist N.I. 

Ens. Leonard R. Christopher, 71st N.I. 

JJeiit. William Burr, artillery. 

Lieut. Henry A. Carlcton, do. 

Madras Estah.^Qv^)}t, Philip Chambers, 1st Kiir. reg., overland, Oct. or Nov, 
(.'apt. Peter Penny, 7th N. I. 

Ideut. Henry R. Nutliall, 23rd N.L, overland. 

Lieut. .John 11. Digliton, dOth N.L, overland in Aug., instead 
of July. 

Ens. Henry R. Smith, 40tli N.I. 

Bombay Estah, — Capt. Alexander Tweedale, 1st It. cav., by steamer leaving 
Suez end of Oct. 

Major (Charles Johnson, 3i'd N.I., 1st Oct. 

Capt. Robert H. Wardcll, oth It. inf., overland, in Sept, or Oct. 
Capt. Robert Dennis, 5th It. inf., do. 1st Oct-, instead of 1st 
Sept. 

Lieut. Henry Lod wick, 1 Oth N.L, do. do. 

Lieut. Jolin G, Moyle, 10th N.I. 

Charles I). Ducat, 13th N.J. 

Ens. Richard T. Goodwin, iCth N.I. 
liieut. Thomas Hook, ordnance depart. 

MARINE. 

* Bengal Estah.— Mr. 3 o\\n F. Twisden, pilot serv. by the Queen, in Aug. 

Mr. Thomas Ross, do. by the Monarchy 1st Aug. 

Bombay Estah. — liieut. Frederick E. Manners, Indian navy, by the //ope, on 
1st. Aug. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab.-^Mr, James H. Young, three months. 

Mr. Henry J. Bushby, six months. 

^8/V«.yo«) H.N.S.Voi.III.No.lT. 4 A 
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Madras Fcimcis N. Maltby, three months. 

Mr. Charles T. Kaye, six months. 

MILlTAllY. 

Bengal Estah, — Capt. llLcharcl Wood>vard, 2iid N.I., six months. 

Lieut. Col. John Howe, 37th N.I., six months. 

Lieut. Wredenhall Q. Pogson, 43rd It. inf., tlirec months. 
Lieut. Frederick Pollock, eng., six months. 

Assist, surg. Harman R. Bond, six months. 

Madras Estah. — Lieut. JVfowbray H.‘ C. Smith, 1st It. cav., six months. 

Cornet the Hon. William Arbuthnot, 2nd It. cav., six months. 
Brev. capt. Henry G. Naplcton, 8th N. I., six months. 

Lieut. Edward Diimergure, 27th N.I., six months. 

Surg. Frederick Cowper, six months. 

Bombay Estahr^Cw^t. Robert Wallace, 18th N.I., six months. 

Lieut, col. John T. I^cslie, c.b., art., six months. 


ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

CIVIL. 

Madras Estahr--'^lT. Alexander Milford, from date of quitting presidency. 


APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Major Joseph Walker Jasper Oiiseley, of the Bengal army, han been appointed 
to the office of Arabic and Persian professor at the East- India College, vacant 
by the retirement of Meerza Mahommed Ibruheem. 

MILITARY. 

Mr. George W. Fagg has been appointed a veterinary surgeon on the Madras 
estab. 

Brev. major George Thomson, c.b. (Bengal retired list), appointed recruiting 
officer and paymaster of soldiers' pensions in Ireland, v. Capt. Travers, dec. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 


CIVIL, 

Mr. John Cartwright, Agent for the East-India Company at Constantinople. 


PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Pomhqy £ffah.-»Brevet capt. JohnH. Ayrton, 10th N.I. 
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BllSCELLANEOUS. 

Further accounts, received by way of Constantinople, have caused consider- 
able anxiety to the friends of Dr, Wolif, who has been refused permission to re« 
turn to this country, and is at present detained by the Khan of Bokhara. For 
this detention various reasons have been assigned. One is, that he is kept as a 
hostage to be made use of in case England should see fit to chastise the mur- 
derers of her envoy ; another, that it has been caused by the arrest of the Bok- 
hara envoy on the road from Persia to Meshid, who has been detained as a secu- 
rity for the safety of Dr. Wolff ; while a third reason would make the reverend 
gentleman’s captivity in some degree depend upon the result of a war in which 
the Khan is at present engaged. In the accounts recently published respecting 
the fate of Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly it was stated that these unfortu- 
nate officers were put to death by the Khan of Bokhara in ** June or July, 
1842;” whereas the date should have been given “June or July, 1843,” a mis- 
take which it is important to correct. Dr. Wolff, in a letter to Col. Shell, 
dated 8th June, says “ tliat he has not the least hope of being soon released.” 

Considerable surprise was recently created by the voluntary abdication of 
Mebemct All, >vlio, without previous intimation, resigned the pashalic of Egypt 
to his son Ibrahim, and retired to Cairo. This step is said to have been taken 
in consequence of a misunderstanding with his council, which has since been 
reconciled, and Mehemet has been persuaded once more to resume the reins 
of government. Our relations with Egypt arc understood to have been mate- 
rially strengthened by a treaty which Sir H. Hardingc has negotiated with 
the Paslia. 

The following gentlemen have passed the usual examination for admission 
next term, commencing on the 10th Sept., as students to the East-India College : 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Cameron, Chase, Fergusson, IMackillop, Martin, Oli- 
phant, Probyn, Uicketts, Byain, Scott, Temple, Tlicobald, and Wedderbum. 

Lieut.-Gcn. Avitabile, Major- Gen. Sir W. Kott, G.C.B., and Col, Sir R. Sale, 
G.C.B., have been elected honorary members of the Oriental Club. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the United Service Club, Sir Uobert Sale 
was unanimously elected an honorary member. This is the only instance of a. 
British officer being elected out of the regular course. 

The colonies of Dcmcrura, Jamaica, aind Trinidad, having given the necefi* 
sary securities, are to be permitted to import 10,000 coolies. These are to 
leave the ports of C’alcutta and Madras between the months of October and 
March ; 5,000 for Deinerara, and 2,500 for each of the other colonies men- 
tioned. The cost of transport is estimated at £\2 per head. 

AnlU Slavery Reporter t August 7th, says: “We find in i\\e Singapore 
Free Press an account of the arrival at that port of two French frigates, La 
Sabina and La Carcdla, the former of which is stated to have sailed a short 
time previously * with coolies for Bourbon,* We solicit the attention of our 
French friends to tliis matter. It wdUld be to us an occasion of the greatest 
surprise if a large amount of abuse had not already taken place in the introduc- 
tion of these defenceless persons into a slave-colony, and we think the proceed** 
Ing ought to be carefully watched.” 

The Right Rev^ Dr. Boighi, of Tibet, pl'oceeds shortly to join the lodim 
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mission, taking with him several ladies from ditferciit parts of Ireland, to aid in 
the conduct of schools, &c. 

At the request of a gentleman who lately contributed A 2,500 towards the 
foundation of a mission at Nagpore, in connection with the Free Chiircli of 
Scotland, the Rev. S. Hislop, who is proceeding to India in order to assume 
the duties of the station, takes with him a large quantity of illustrative a]>pu- 
ratus for the use of a seminary to be attached to the mission. A gentleman in 
the civil service, at present in India, has agreed to contribute £120 per annum 
towards the expenses of the new mission. 

At the last Guildford assizes, Miss Melville Roberts obtained a verdict, with 
£800 damages, in an action for breach of promise of marriage, against Capt. 
Frank Denham, who recently published a very interesting account of his capti- 
vity in China. 

Lieut.- Col. Burns, late of the Madras army, and Major Bums, lute of the 
Bengal army, sons of the poet, were entertained, on the Otli August, at a festi- 
val which took place on the banks of the Doon, in honour of the genius of their 
father. 

Viscount Cranbournc, eldest son of the Marquess of Salisbury, has left Eng- 
land with the intention of visiting the principal cities of the globe. He is at 
present en route to China, traversing the more remote parts of Russia, and pro- 
poses returning to England overland. 

It is rumoured that the three new regiments which are to be raised in India, 
in case they shall be all assigned to one presidency, arc nevertheless to be ofh- 
cered from a general gradation list of the service, which will include the officers 
of the three presidencies. 

The Lords of the Treasury have not yet determined what part, if any, of 
the booty captured at Hyderabad is to he distributed as prize-money to the 
army which served inider Sir C. Napier at the time that city was taken posses- 
sion of. 

Amount of hills drawn by the Hon. the East-India Company in the month 
ending 6th August: — Bengal, £271,095. 2s. 8d.; Madras, £2.%023. .3s. lid.; 
Bombay, £5,007. 10s.; Total, £299,125. 16s. 7d. 

The accounts of the territorial revenue and disbursements of India for the 
three years ending 1842 have been presented to Parliament, l^hey state the 
deficiency in the different years as follows ; viz. 1839-40, Co.’s Rs. 21,07,680; 
1840-41, Co. ’s Rs. 17,5.3,247; 1841-42, Co.’s Rs. 17,65,701. 'fhe deficiency 
for 1842-43, only partly estimated, is given as Co.’s Rs, 9,12,223. The home 
accounts of the East-lndia Company, for the year ending 30th ApHl, 1844, have 
also been published. In the list of pensions granted in the year, the following 
may be found:— Mrs. II. Oakes, widow of Mr. Henry R. Oakes, formerly of 
the Madras civil service, £100 per annum ; Miss M. Wissett, daughter of Mr. 
John Wissett, formerly an elder in the Company’s \mrehouses, £20 per an- 
nirni, to continue till marriage ; Capt. J. E. Lang, of the Bombay Invalid Es- 
tablishment, in addition to his pay, in consideration of his state of health, re- 
sulting from exposure when on the line of march, £50 per annum ; Capt F. S. 
C. Chalmers, of the Madras army, in addition to his pay, in consideration of 
an injury to bis sight, occasioned by exertions in the performance of official 
duties, £56. 7s. 6d. per annum; Mr. A. Whictingham, of the Madras civil 
establisbihent, in consideration of his inability to return to the service in con- 
^uence of mental and bodily health, £100 per annum ; Mrs. Anne Skinner, 
mii^r of Capt J. SkinW, of the Bengal army, who was killed at JugduU 
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luckf and of Lieut.- Col. Skinner, c.b., of H.M.'s 31st regt., Avhose death is at- 
tributable to fatigue and privations in Afighanistan, i'lOO per annum ; Miss S. 
Buttivant, until marriage, jC 50 per annum ; Capt. K. S. Ellis, late marine 
paymaster at Calcutta, ^200 per annum ; Miss F. Swayne, in consideration of 
the great destitution to which she is reduc(^d by the death of her brothers. 
Major S. Swayne, 5th regt. B.N.I., and Capt. T. Swayne, II.M.*s 44th regt., 
both killed in Affglianistan, until marriage, £2o per annum ; the three Misses 
Beatson, daughters of the late Major- Gen. A. Beatson, of the Madras army, each 
£26 per annum, till marriage. There has also been granted to the Widows* 
Funds for the home establishment, to make up the deficiencies in the income of 
those funds, for the year ending the .'lOtli April, 1843, £4,718. 8s. 5d. ; and to 
Capt. J. Paterson, commander in the Company's maritime service, in the form 
of annuity, £2(X) per annum. 

In the case of Mr. Dyce Sombre, tlie Lord Chancellor delivered a very elabo* 
rate judgment, on the 8th August, in the course of which he considered, at 
great length, the evidence which had been adduced on both sides, reviewed 
the arguments of counsel, and concluded by dismissing, in effect, the petition 
of Mr. Sombre, praying that the commission of lunacy might be superseded. If 
Mr. Sombre wished to visit Paris or the continent, his lordship would make no 
objection, provided he was accompanied by a person in whom the Court had 
confidence; but he thought Mrs. Sombre, though continued us one of the 
committee of the person, should interfere as little as possible, as it might ope- 
rate injuriously to the luimtic. It was ultimately agreed, that Mr. Sombre 
should be allowed the same degree of liberty he had enjoyed since his return 
from France, with an allowance of J, 100 a week ; but he has since eluded the 
vigilance of those by whom his proceedings were watched, escaped from the 
kingdom, and taken up his residence at Paris. 

The Court of Directors have granted a second donation of batta to the 
troops serving in China during the late war, to be distributed as follows, yiz.-*To 
the ofilcers and men who were engaged during the whole of the operations com- 
mencing on 21 St Aug., 1841, and terminating with the signing of the treaty of 
peace, on 29th Aug., 1842, twelve months’ batta ; to those who served only in 
the Yang Tse Kcang river, and to those who remained in occupation of Hong- 
kong and other stations on the const of China, six months’ batta. 

A bi-monthly overland intercourse between this country and India has been 
finally arranged, and is to come into operation in January next. The East* 
India Company are to continue the conveyance of one mail a month hence to 
Bombay, from whence it will be distributed over the several presidencies. The 
second mail will be conveyed from Southampton to Madras and Calcuttay 
dropping Bombay letters, &c. at Ceylon, and also a mail wliicli is to be trans- 
mitted from thence vtd Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, to China. For this lat- 
ter service, which includes both the Calcutta and China lines, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company have obtained a contract for £160,000 per annum; of 
which sum the East- India Company contribute £70,000, or, what is much the 
same, give £20,000 a year, and relinquish the annual grant of £50,000 voted 
by Parliament for the promotion of stearo-navigation in India. In order to be in 
a situation to undertake the line from Suez to Calcutta at the time specified, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company intend despatching immediately the Prc'cursor, 
of 1,800 tons, and 520 horse-power, to be followed by the Lad^ Mary Waod^ of 
650 tons, and 250 horse-power, as soon as she can be prepared for the voyage^ 
They also propose building on iron vessel* of 1,800 tons, and 520 horse-power; 
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and» for the China line« three vessels of 1,000 tons and 400 horse-power each, 
which will probably run between Bombay and Hong- Kong, touching at some 
ports on the Malabar coast, and taking up the China mails at Ceylon. Till 
these vessels are ready, the China mail will probably be conveyed by her Ma- 
jesty's steamers, and by vessels in the service of the East- India Company. The 
overland communication is likely to be further improved, as regards the inter- 
course through Egypt, which engaged the attention of Sir Henry Hardinge 
during his brief sojourn in that country. Mr. J. A. Galloway, the civil engi- 
neer, says that Mehemet Ali is ready to undertake the construction of a rail- 
way from Cairo to Suez, at his own expense, provided the British Govern- 
ment will pay a specified sum for the conveyance of their mails ; and that if it 
be completed, the transit of passengers, baggage, &c. between these points, 
which now occupies on an average twenty-four hours, at a heavy expense, will 
be accomplished in four hours, at a trifling cost. 

The possibility of opening a more expeditious line of intei'course between this 
country and China and the Australian colonies, by connecting the Atlantic w'ith 
the Pacific Ocean, has been revived. To accomplish this object, it is proposed 
to join the river Coatzacoalcos, Which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, with tlie 
Chicapa, which flows into the Inguncs adjoining the Pacific. It is probable 
this would be found preferable to cither the Panama passage or that by Lake 
Nicaragua. There has also been furnished the report of two engineers, specially 
employed by the French Government in surveying the lathmus of Panama, 
which, it is said, has fully established the practicability of opening a communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, either by milway or canal. 

/m, 2Q, Cii]Jt. Mundy, in Jior passage to China, touched at 
the Cape on 3nd Juno. 

The following ofiicers are at present with the ]>rovisionai battalion, at Cliat- 
ham: — 2nd regt., Brev.-maj« Uobinsoii, Kns. Inglis and McCarthy; 3rd, at 
Sbeerness, commanded by Cnpt. Kelly, waiting until the arrival of the regi- 
ment from India; 4tli, Capt. Dell; 9tli, Dt.-inaj. Lushington; 10th, Capt. 
Miller; 13tb, BL-niaj. Wade and Eiis. Ilogge; ITtli, Lieuts. Cormick and 
Armstrong ; 21 st, Lieut. Bace ; 22nd. Capt. Heatley, Lieut. Blackall, at Til- 
bury Fort; 2otli, Capt. Jenkins; 28tl], Capt. Vignoles, Ens. Walsh and 
Meacham; 29th, Capt. Way; 31st, Lieut. Scott, on leave; 39tli, Capt. 
Blackall; 40th, Capt. Smith, Ens. White; .51st, Capt. Thompson, on leave; 
57th, Capt. Jackson ; 58th, Capt. llume ; 62nd, Capt. Matthias and Lieut. 
Harrison; 63rd, Capt. Allan; SOtli, Capt. Hughes; 86th, Lieut. Wood; 
94th, Capt. Cotton; 96tli, Capt. Wilson; 98th, Lieut. Coates; 99th, Capt 
Smyly. 

The depots of the 2iid, 3rd, 13tb, and ^k)th regts. have been placed upon 
the British establishment preparatory to the arrival of these regiments from 
India. The 13tli L.T. being considerably above the British establishment, all 
young men will be allowed to volunteer for otlier regiments, on its return from 
India to England. The dep6t of the 55th regt., under the command of Capt. 
Edwards, consisting of J captain, 8 subalterns, 3 serjeants, I drummer, and 6? 
meii, has marched from Chatham to Cirencester. 

The following have left for India and Australia, &e 58th regt., Capt. 
penny, Lieut. Herbert, and 36 men, per 53rd regt., 1 divisioni 

j9alfr*2od ditto, per ditto, per Maviin Luiher^^ 

fOth 1st division, per Palmyra^2wi ditto, per Herefordshir9'i'4jlMi 
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regt.» Capt Hardy, Lieut. Ba.ucu6iB, and 42 men, Sir Ruhert Ped—^Qtli 
regt, 8 men, per ditto ->4th regt., Enes. Gamble and Harris, and 07 men, 
per i>iana— 57th regt,, Lieut. Alimiity, and 63 men, per ditto--03rd regt, 
Capt. Higginbottom, Kns. Daley, and 47 men, per ditto--21st regt., Lieut, 
Ballingal, and 5 men, per 94th regt., Capts. ]Magee and Fisher, Ens. 

Fratt, and 167 men, per ditto. 

Invalids from the following corps liave arrived from New South Wales by 
the Herald, viz. 28th, 80th and 99 regts. 

The Fairlie transport, having on board the Ileiid-quartcrs of the 55th regt., 
under the command of Licut.-col. Warren, c.b., arrived at Portsmouth on 8th 
August, consisting of Capts. Whimper and llcriot, Lieuts. Daniell, Pitman, 
King, Frend, Wilton and Lloyd, Quarter-master, Grigg, Assist.-8urg. Arden, 
and 220 men. The Paymaster (IVIr. Daniel)), 1.3 men, 1 woman and ) child 
died during the passage, 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War^ Office, July 26/7*. l8//i FooL — Fiiis. J. G. Wilkinson, from 49th foot, 
lieut., V. Hutton, ap. to 61st foot. 

53r(7. — Major W. G. Gold, licut.-rol. ; Brev.-major J. L. Black, major, v. 
Gold ; Lieut. W. Follows, cii])t., v. Black. To he lieuts., without purch. : 
Lieuts., .1. Dowman, from 40th foot; (<. F. Wedderburne, from 7ih foot; R. 
N. Clarke, from 04th foot; T. IMowbray, from 3rd W. 1. regt.; J, Morphett, 
from 57th foot ; W. F. Waldegrave, from 3rtl foot, v. Dowker, ap. to 6th foot ; 
M. H. Oldfield, from 89tli foot, v. IVIytton, exe. ; Enss. G. R. Hopkins, from 
76th foot ; Sir C. W, C. Burton, Bart. ; J. Breton ; (f. N. Micklethwait, and 
lion. F. W. Henry Fane. To be ensigns, without purcb. : Cadet M. M'Creagh, 
v. Sir C. Burton; W. H. Orubbe, v. Breton; II. Buck, v. Micklethwait, and 
J. M*Kcnzie, v. Fane. To be adjutant, with the rank of ensign : Serg.-major 
W, Dunning, v. Follows, pro. 

60/^. — Brev.-eol. Hon. II. Duiidas, h.-p., 83rd foot, lieut. -col., v. W. Tre- 
velyan, exc. ; Major C. L. Nesbitt, lietit.-col. ; Brev.-major R. Rumley, 
raaior, v. Nesbitt; I.ieut. W. Butler, capt., v. Rumley. To be 1st lieuts., 
without purch.: J.ieut. W, W, Jolinstoii, from I7tb foot; 2iid Lieut. G. W, 
Bligb, V. Butler; 2iid Lit^iit and Adj. S. Kenny; 2iul Lieuts. G. Rigaud, £. 
FitzG. Campbell, K. II. Rose, P. B. Uoc, W. P. Salmon, J. Fraser, G. Va- 
vasour, £. U. Coxen, and H. Saunders. To be 2nd lieuts., without purch. : 
Cadets G. A. Robinson, v. Bligh; A. £. Johnson, v. Rigaud; and F. Dawson, 
V. Campbell; and II. R. Furnden, v. Rose; F. A. St. John, v. Roe; L. C. 
Travers, v. Salmon ; J. P. Battersby, v. Fraser; J. L. E. Baynes, v. Vavasour; 

B. Ward, v. Co.xen; and II. H. Vaughan, v. Saunders. 

— Major A. JVPLcod, lieut.-col.; Capt. W. Jones, major, v. M'Leod; 
Lieut. C. C. Deacon, capt., v. Jones. To be lieuts., without purch. : Lieuts. 

C. F. Mackenzie, from ist foot; G. D. Hutton, from 18th foot; H. J. W. 
Egan, from 55th foot ; G. Webb, from 4f)th foot; and A. W. Gordon, from Ist 
foot; and Enss. R. C< Dudgeon, from 75th foot; E. T. Wickham, W*J« Hud- 
son, C. R. Platt, and H. £. II. Burnside. To be ensigns, without purch. : 
Ens. C. L. Maher, from 8tli foot, v. Wickham ; Cadet E. S. Powys, v. Hudson; 
J. St G. Lewen, v. Platt; and G. A. Brace, v. Burnside. 

8(k^— Major T. Bunbury, licut-col. ; Brev.-major J. W. Nunn, major, v. 
Banbury; Lieut J. Lightbody, capt., v. Nunn. To be lieuts., without pureh. : 
Lieuts. J. Gumming, from 4th foot; E. Hardinge, from 39th foot; R. Craw- 
ley, from 3rd foot ; T. R. Hickson, from 55th foot ; and G. D. Pitt, from 57th 
foot ; Enss. C. Doperier, from 26th foot; A. T. Welsh, £. At Holdich ; G. S. 
Young, and W. Hunter. To be ensigns, without purch. ; Ens. B. H. Boxtr, 
from f4th foot, v. Welsh ; Cadet S. A. Kershaw, v. Holdich ; G. C. Roherteon, 
v. Young; and J. L. FVaser, v. Hunter. 

Jrdy mh. llkh Lu Z>ray s.** Comet H. Lee, from idth It. drags., Lieut, p., 
v. Jackson. * ' 
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E. Fullerton, com. p.,'v. Lee, prom, in 15th It. drage. 

2ml Fool.-^Assist. sure. W. Harvey, from 9th foot surg., v. Young, app. to 
86th foot. 

9fA« — P. Mackay, assist, surg., v. Harvey, prom, in 2nd foot. 

• 28eA.'->Surg. W. H. Young, from 2nd foot, suig., v. Campbell, ret. on h,.p. 
81sr.— Cadet A. C. Ciire,en8., v. Gould, prom. 

45CA. — Capt. E. Evans, h.-p., paymaster, v. Erskine, app. to 81st foot. 

S^hrd. — Capt. R. B. Brown, from 75th foot, capt, v. Bathurst, exc. 

Capt. D. Herbert, from 88th foot, capt, v. De Butts, exc. 

62fuf.— Cadet J. l\f. M. Hewett, ens., v. Sinclair, prom. 

63r</.~Ens. J. Fairtlough, lieut. p., v. Bannatyne, whose prom, by p. lias 
lieen cancelled; J. Spier, ens. v. Fairtlough, prom. 

84ifA. — Sergt-majorJ. McCann, ens., v. Hutchison, prom. 

95<A.— J. W. Mincbin, ens., p-, v. Mosley. 

Aug^ 8. 7fA Drag» Guards. — Lieut. P. S. Thompson, from 1st drag, guards, 
lieut, V. 0*Callaghan, cxc. 

4tA jFoo/.— E ns. T, P. Roberts, lieut., v. Cumming, app. toSOth foot; G. F. 
Coiyton, ens.. v. Roberts. 

9ih. — W. H. Stirling, ens., v. Thornhill, app. to 30th foot 
17fA.— Ens. R. X*. O'Shea, lieut., v. Johnson, app. to 60th foot ; R. B. Ney- 
noe, ens.,'V. O’Shea. 

— Ens. S. G. Newport, lieut., v. Hardinge, app. to 60th foot ; Ens. B. 
Thornhill, from 9th foot, ens., v. Ne\vport. 

53«l. — Lieut A. J. Sutherland, from 44th foot, lieut, v. Sir C^W. Burton, 

exc. 

60tA.— Lieut. Hon. J. E. H. Thurlow, capt, p., v. Aldridge. 

94tA.— Ens. and Adj. T. Waite, to have rank of lieut ; Ens. T..JI. Stoddard, 
lieut., v. Clarke, app. to 53rd foot ; H. T. MTrea, ens., v. Stodfoird. 

jRrenet.'-^Brev. major G. Thomson, r.a., late of the Bengal army, to have 
the local rank of major, while employed as recruiting otbeer for the E.I.C^'s 
service at Cork, v. Capt Travers, dec. 

19fA. 28<A iFW.— T.ieut W. J. J. Smith, from 55th foot, lieut., v. Aitkin 


app. to 77th foot 

SOM f hot. -—Capt F. Murray, major, p., v. Wilford ; Lieut W. M. Wood, 
capt.,p., V. Murray: Sec. Lieut II. Jj. Bruyeres, first lieut., p.,v. Thurlow; Sec. 
Xieut W. B. Parker, first lieut, p., v. Wood ; R. W. A Id worth, sec. lieut., p., 
V. Bruyeres ; J. H. Payne, sec. lieut, p., v. Parker 

GdraFoot. — Lieut. G. H. Cox, from 1st W.I. regt, lieut., v. Fowlc, prom. 

Memorandunu — The appointment of Jolin Rochfoit, gent-, to be ens. in the 
3rd foot, on the 24th May, 1844, has been cancelled. 

20M. DM Zt. Droflrs.— Vet Surg, R, J. G. Ilurford, from I6th It drags., 
vet. Slug., V. G. Johnston, ret. h.-p. 

14M Lt Com. F. D. Gray, lieut-, v. Horton, dec.; Com. G. A* 

Foster, from 16th It. drags., corn., v. Gray. 

15fA LU Drops.— Serg.. major W'. Clarkson, corn , v. Vizard, dec. 

17M Foot — Ens. R. P. O'Shea, lieut, v. Hunter, dec. ; Phis. W. H. 11. 
Ellison, lieut, v. O’Shea, whose prom. 2nd August cancelled ; C. P. Belton, 
ens., V. Ellison. 


18/A Foo/.— Capt. C. P. Trapgnd, li.-p., capt , v. J. P. Mitford, exc. ; Lieut. 
A. M^my, capt, p., v. Trapand ; P^ns. G. II. Cazelet, from 83rd foot, lieut., 
p., V. .^rray. 

51stsn|o/. rSerg.-major K. Sliean, qu. master, v. W. Kenny, ret on h.-p. 

S&rd FAfkrCapt J. C. L. Carter, from 44th foot, capt, v. Foley, exc. 

62ihI Foot<^Lieut. J. H. T. Hutcliiiis, capt., v. Evatt, dec. ; Ens. M* Kelly, 
lieut, V. Hutchins ; A. A. Cross, ens., v. Kelly. 

C. Cotton^ major, v. Lindsay, dec. ; Lieut PL G. Buller, 
Cotton ; Ens. T. H. Stoddard, lieut, v. Buller ; Ens. J. A. Sykes, 
JienjiwSeoddafd. whose prom., Aug. 8, cancelled; R. T. Heam, ens., v. Ed- 
.gEMEdey. ; J. Buchanan, ens., v. Sykes. v 

m.Dr. Orda.^^R, Johnston, comet, p., v. Robinson, app. to78nd 
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22nd!.— Lieut. 11. C. Jones, from 26th Foot, lieut., v. Andrews, exchgs. 

25th — Capt. J. Impett, from h..p. unatt., capt., v. S. P. Peacock, excb|;s. 

61sf.— Lieut. J. F. Brickdale to be adj , v. Deacon, prom. ; Ens. Grant, 
lieut. ; H. G. Brackenbury, ens., v. Grant. 

Ceylon ^ 2nd Lieut. A. Deane, first lieut. p., v. Colley, whose 

promotion has been cancelled; Lieut. J. Gillespie, from h.-p., lieut, v. Phe- 
lan, prom. ; 2nd Lieut. J. A. Layard, first lieut, p., v. Gillespie; D. D. 
Graham, 2nd lieut., p., Layard ; G. S. Dwyer, 2nd lieut, v. Dean, prom. 

OIJI TI AU V. 

Lord Keane. Lieut -general Lord Keane died at Burton Lodge, Hampshire, 
on the 26th August, in his 64th year. He was the son of Sir John Keane, of 
Belmont, county of Waterford, Bart. This gentleman married the daughter of 
Mr. Keilcy, of Belgrovo, by whom he had three son®. The late lord, the se- 
cond, was born in HSl, and entered the army at an early age. As lieutenant- 
colonel he commanded the 13th I'uot at Martinique, and as colonel he fought 
in the Peninsula, and he headed brigades at the battles of the Pyrenees, Ni. 
velle, Orlhes, and Toulouse. For his services in those campaigns, he received 
the order of the Bath, a cross and two clasps, and he attained the rank of major- 
general. In 183.3, he succeeded Sir C. Halket as commander-in-chief at 
Bombay, and in 18.38, lie organized a force on that side of India, which be led 
into Sciride, to co- operate with the army under Sir Henry Fane, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, about to march into AlTghanistan. Circumstances having led 
to the resignation of Sir Henry, the cointnand of the invading force devolved 
upon Lord (then Sir John) Keane, who, us some military critics say, 
by good fortune, carried the Biitish amis triumphantly to Candahar, Ghuznee 
and Cubul. Success, in such difiicult circumstances, is at least a presump- 
tion of talent, and the conduct of Lord Keane shews to no disadvantage 
ill contrast willi that of his successor in coininond. Lord Keane received 
the thanks of the Court of Directors; on the llth of December, 1839, he 
was raised to the peerage, aiui obtained a pension of £2,000 a- year for his 
own life, and tliat of his two immediate successors in the peerage, added 
to the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

Before Lord Keane was aiqioiiited to the command in Affghanistan, he lost 
his first wife, in .luly, 1838; in August, 18-10, he contracted another alliance, 
at the age of fifty-nine. His second lady, who now survives, is youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Boland. 

Lord Keane is succeeded by his fifth child and eldest son, Edward Arthur 
Wellington, who was aide-de-camp to his father when in command of the army 
of the Indus. He is aged tweiKy-nmc, a eaptniii in the 37th Foot, and a major 
in the army. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

•/ufy 25th, At Shirley-house, the lady of Lieut-gen., Sleigh, c.b., daughter. 

26. At Bernard- street, Russell -square, ,tlie lady of R. Pollock, Esq., 
daughter. 

27. At Blagdon, Lady Ridley, son and daughter. 

28. At Ogwell-liouse, the lady of Sir 11. Plasket, daughter. 

29. At Ramsgate, the lady of Henry Shum, Esq., daughter. 

Aug. I. At Spring Gardens, I-ady Mary lloare, son, 

2. At Horaerton Pottage, Mrs. W, Friili, daughter. 

4. At Kensington, Lady Georgiana Romilly, son. 

A«W.yoMr».X.SJ.VoL.ITl.No.l7. B ' 
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Avg. 5. ^ At Boftth-hoiise, tlie lady of Roderick Mackenzie, Eaq.i of Flower, 
burn, son. 

6. In Hyde-park.street, the lady of G. II. Skelton, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice, daughter. 

8. In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Countess of Craven, daughter. 

At Lower Eaton-street, Pimlico, Mrs. Henry Birkinyoung, son. 

0. At Kelso, the lady of Capt. Barston, daughter. 

10. At Greenwich, the lady of Alfred Rhodes Bristow, Esq., son. 

At Somerton, the lady of Rev. W. R. Newbolt, son. 

— At Edinbuigh, the lady of ^Major Pearson, E.I.C.S., daughter, still- 
born. 

15. At East Sutton-place, Kent, the lady of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart, 
M.P., son. 

16. In Portman- street, the lady of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, M.P., son. 

17. At Portland-plnce, the lady of C. O. Du Pre, Esq., of a child, still- 
born. 

21. At Clapton, the lady of £. C. lonides, Esq., daughter. 

— At Southampton, the lady of Capt. Forrest, 1 1 th Hussars, daughter. 

2L At Lavender-hill, Battersea, the lady of Mr. Jas. Chas. Cockerell, son. 

25. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the lady of Capt.H. W.Hadfield, late Madras 
army, son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jil/y 25. At Forres, Capt. Donald Macleod, E.I. maritime servict, to Helen 
Middleton, daughter of late John Maclean, Esq. , of Boreray. 

27. At St. George’s, Lord Jolin Chichester, son of Marquess of Donegal, 
to Caroline, daughter of I^fr. 11. Bevan. 

29. At Eckington, the Hon. W. H. S. Cotton, son of Viscount Comber, 
mere, to Susan Alice, daughter ol Sir G. Sitwell, Bart, of Uenishaw. 

30. At Edinburgh, William James Turquand, Esq., Bombay civil service, 
to Anne, daughter of late Lieut.-col. James Michael, H.E.l.C.S. 

— At Wandsworth, George Frederick Muntz, Esq., to ^rnrianne Lydia, 
daughter of late William Richardson, Esq., of Calcutta. 

3J. At Trentliam, Lady Elizabeth Morgiana Lc veson Gower, daughter of 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, to George John, Marquess of Lorn, only son 
of the Duke of Aigyll. 

^ At Cherbury, Shropshire, T.ieut-col. Hugh Morrison, late H.E.l.C.S., 
to Eliza Constantia, daughter of lute K. Riga, Esq., of Gunley, and relict of 
late Capt. R. Campbell, R.N. 

Aug, 1. At Cowes, the Rev. H. C. Knight, of Bognor, son of late Hon. F. 
Knight, of Bognor Lodge, to Katharine Paterson, daughter of late T. A. Min- 
chin, Esq., of the Grove, Hants. 

At Sr. James’s Church, Piccadilly, WiHiam Baker, Esq., 9th Bengal 
cavalry, son of late Lieut.-col. William Massey Baker, of Fort William, County 
Cork, to Frances Roupell, daughter of J. A. Simpson, P^sq., of Queen-square. 

3. At Greenwich, Capt. Timothy .Smith, H.C.S., to Mary, daughter of O. 
Randell, Esq , of Croom*s-hiIl. 

8. At St. Maigaret's, Westminster, the Rev. Villiers Henry Plantagenet 
. Somerset, son of the late Lord Charles Henry Somerset, formerly governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, to Frances Dorothea, daughter of Mr. John and Lady 
Fences Ley. 

At Hadham, Herts, Edmund Sezton Pery Calvert, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir John Campbell, K.C.T.S. 

— At Rose-hill, Brechin, William Laws, jun.. Esq., to Agnes Cant, daughter 
of William Gordon, Esq. 

At Sl George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas Hayley, Esq., H.E.I.C’s ser- 
vice, to Bertha Eliza, daughter of Robert Kirby, Esq., of Cambridge-terrace. 

At Whitchurch, Hants, Mqjor Haddeld, Madras army, to Marianne At- 
idece of O. Twynam, Esq., of Whitefaureh. 

13. At Busbbhry, the Rev. Robert Corbett, son of T. Corbetti Siq.f of 
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T«ttenball, to Maria Simmonds, daughter of John Pountney, £§q., of Low- 
hill, Staffordshire. 

Aug, 14. At St. Mary's, Marylebone, Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert's 
liussars, to Ann Maria, daughter of Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., Grettleston* 
house, Wilts. 

— At I.ingfield, Surrey, Lieut.-coI. J. T. Leslie, c.s^ Bombay artillery, to 
Caroline, daughter of late Edward Cranston, Esq., of East-court, Sussex. 

— At St. Mary's, Bryans tone-square, Robert Murray Nott, Esq., 64th 
Bengal N. I., son of Major-gen. Sir W. Nott, o. c. a., to Emily, daughter of 
late John McIntosh, Esq., of Upper Berkcley-street, and Williamfield, For* 
tobello. 

— At Marylebone Church, Lewis Upton, of Giyde-court, Louth, Esq., 
late 9th lancers, to Isabella S. Georgiana, only child of late W. H. Fielde, 
£sq„ of Netherfield, Herts. 

15. At Hampton, Capt. Wentworth Baylcy, Madras grenadiers, to Harriet, 
daughter of late Sir Ambrose Hardinge Gifford, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

— At the Isle of Wight, Alexander Oswald. Esq, M.P., to lady Louisa 
Johnstone, widow of late Sir Frederick Johnstone, Bart., of Wester-hall, and 
daughter of the late Earl of Craven. 

20. At St- George's, Hanover-square, Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.P., late capt. 
in the royal fusileers, to Catharine Isabella, only daughter of Sir Tlios, Osborne, 
Bart., of Newtown Auncr, Tipperary, 

27. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. Edward Baines, rector of 
Blemtisham, to Catherine Eularia, daughter of the late John Baines, Esq., of 
Shooter's-hill. 

-—At Westbiiry-upon-Trym, Edward, eldest son of the late E. Strachey, 
Esq., Bengal civil service, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. W. Wilkie- 
son, of Woodbury. 

Lately. At Maryborough Church, Lieut. Burke, 17th foot, to Julia, daughter 
of James Browne, Esq.. Sub- Inspector of Constabulary. 


ntiATiis. 

April 19. At sea, on board the Fairlie, on his passage to England, front 
China, Capt. Cyrus Daniell, pay-master of H.M.’s 55t]i regt. 

May 22. On board the llindostan steamer, on his return to England, Tho- 
mas William Morgan, Esq., lute brevet captain 14th regt. B.N.I. 

July 25. At Glasgow, Barbara Adair Lawrie, wife of Lieut. -col. James 
Campbell, iVIadras Army. 

26. At Bath, Major- gen. KdNvard Scott. 

— At Burnaston House, Derby, Ensign A. Mosley, 9.3th regt. 

28. At the Isle of Wight, Lucinda Marianne, wife of II. Sewell, Esq., and 
daughter of lute Major-gen. Nedham. 

29. At Stepney-green, J. Dinsdale, Esq., late .Vssistant-master-atteildantto 
the H.E.I.C. 

31. At Avranches, Mary Frances, wife of T. G. Gardiner, Esq., Bombay 
civil service, and daughter of Sir J. P. Grant, of Rothiemurchus. 

Aug, 2. At Gower-place, Eustoii'square, Michael Fogerty, Esq., late sur- 
geon of St. Helena's corps. 

5. At Poplar, Frederick Whatley Ceely, of the H.E.I.C.'t Pilot service, 
Calcutta. 

9. At Broadley, Nairnshire, John Mackintosh Grant, Esq., m.d. 

— Joseph Joscelyn Anderson, k.h., late Major 10th regt., and one of H.M.'s 
Military Knights of Windsor. 

10. At Norwood, Robert Colquhoun, son of Bazett David Colvin, Esc}. ^ 

— At Camden -town, Sarah Marianne Abiiigton,. sister of late William 
Abington, Esq., of the East- India House. 

11. At Bayswater-hill, Lewis Duval, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

— At Topsbam, Devonshire, Andrew Shepherd, Esq., late of thst Indhi 
House. 

At Winchester, Lieut, Arthur Robert Shakspear, 4i0th regt, 
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Aug. 13. At Leamington, Lady Anne Elizabeth Montagu Scott, daughter of 
late Charles William, Duke of Buccleueh and Qiicerisbury. 

— At the rectory- house of Kegworth, Leicestershire, in the 87tli year of her 
age. Mrs. Rachel Wilson, last surviving daughter of Capt. William Wilson, in 
1757 commodore of all the £.I.C.’s ships. 

15. Major Christopher Newport, late Bombay Army. 

16. At Kennington, Thomas Sillitoe, Esq., late of the Freight CMlice, Fast- 
India House. 

— At Notting-hill, the Rev. Thomas Clements Browne, vicar of liaise, 
Somersetshire. 

— At Caoibridge-square, Ada, the infant daughter of James Duncan 
Mullens, Esq. 

17 At Rouen, Sarah Maria, wife of George Siittor, Esq., of Sydney. 

18. At Dogmcrsfield-park, l.ctitia, daughter of late Sir Henry St. Joint 
MiJdmay, Bart. 

On the 2nd June, Henry Paul, and on tlic 23rd August, Julia Paul, cdiildreii 
of Lieut. Col. Paul, Bengal army. 

26. At Wratting-park, Cambridgeshire, Sir Ciias. Watson, Burt., aged 93. 
He was created a baronet at 8 years old by George 2, on account of his father's 
(Adm. Watson's) services, who died of fever at Calcutta, whilst in command of 
the naval forces in India. 

— At Burton-lodge, Hants, Lieut. Gen. Lord Keane. 

Lately, at Winfortun. Robert Samuel, son of Mr. D. Wilson, of Calcutta. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

July 29. — Fei!o;c, Madras; Fictor, Bengal; WUUam Pitt, llaiiritiii.s, 
Downs; Louisuf Singapore, Cork; Gurli, Bataivia, Plymou!li; Raeitrl, Java, 
Dover; Margaret, Batavia, Salcombc; Joseph Hume, Ichiboe, Falmowth.— :i0. 
Armata, Batavia, Falmouth ; Hesperus^ China, Alankar, Bombay, Liverpool ; 
Alfred^ Batavia, Brighton ; Medvrut Ceylon, West India Docks.— 31. Anne Mon* 
dip/, Bengal, Liverpool; Mandane, Bombay, Liverpool; Lotether, Ichiboe, Havre. 
— Aug. I. Margaret Unit, South Sea.s. Downs; Favour ife. South Seas, Porti- 
moutli ; Amg, Ichiboe, Falmouth ; Robert Kerr, Ichiboe, Bclfa.st.— 2. Cgpress, 
Bengal, Downs; David Clarke, Bombay, Greenock; Floray Singapore, Folkstone. 
—3. Thomas Jones, Mauritius, Eastbourne.— 8. AUerton, China, Downs.— ](). 
Fairlie, China, Portsmouth ; Adelaide, Laiinee.ston, New Romney —12. Ma* 
thesis, Ichiboe, Cork. 13. Bombay, Ichiboe, Cork; JFowjhhj, Bengal, Dover. 
— \As. London, Port Philip, Downs; Lintin, Bombay, I.iverpool; Larpent, 
Bengal, Downs.— 15. Catherine, Singapore, Downs ; Senator, Batavia, Downs; 
Diamond, New South Wales, I/iverpool ; West Indian, Ichiboe, Falmouth; 
Grindlag, Ichiboe, Cork; Murg Llogd, Port Philip, Liverpool. — 16. Adrastus, 
New South Wales, Downs ; Juverna, Bengal, Dow'ns ; Crown, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Gratitude, China Dublin; Cgrus, South Seas, Gravesend. — 19- 
Asia, Van Diemen's Land, Down.s ; Devonporl, Bombay, Falmouth ; Regulus, 
Port Philipf Downs; George, Ichiboe, Falmouth; Mark Palmer, Bombay, 
Falmouth; Am Grant, Ichiboe, Cork; Marquess Wellcsleg, Ichiboe, Cork; 
Rebecca, Ichiboe, New Romney. — 20. Mrijestic Bengal, Bridlington.— 2J. 
Charles, Ichiboe, Cork. — 26. EnUrprize, Hobart Town, Brighton. — 27. 

BreadaJkani, Bengal, Falmouth. 28. Aden, Port Philip, Margate ; liar* 

hinger, Singapore, Liverpool; Dorosina, Bombay, Liverpool. 

UKPARTURVS. 

From Liverpool.— July 27. Helena, B.^mbay; Aci5p/. Cape.— 28. Coquette, 
Africa. — Avo. 2. Achilles, Bengal; Crishna, Ceylon; Ladg Doughs, Ichiboe. 
— ^ Ranald Heber, Ceylon ; Nimrod and Ursula, Bombay, Cape ; Catherine, 
Icbib^— 4^ John JRtd^ Calcutta.— 5. Otteryool, Bengal; Prince of Waks, 
Mauritius.— 6. Royal AHce, Hong Kong; Handet, Canton.— 10. Sarah Bir- 
hett, New South Wales ; Ftcforta, Batavia ; Fire Queen, steamer, Bengal.— 
11. MdHmLuaer, jETmtoii and Sltiion, Bengal ; Mail, Bomb^; Fencer, Rad- 
more tnd PareeCf MerebanU, Ichiboe. — 12, Shakspeare, Bombay ; Sarah 
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McLagan^ loliiboe.— 13. Dartmoutht Batavia; Douce Davict Java; IjouI AU 
thorp^ Ellictl and Bbreugc^ Bengal.— li. CeU Jowett, Cane.— 23. John G, 
eWer, Canton ; Science, JRces and Matilda, Bengal ; Challenger, Majestic, 
Fanng and Glenrog, Africa; Indefatigable, Prompt, Minerva and Concord, 
Icliiboe.— 2‘k Earl Powis, and Charles Jones, Cbiiia; Palanquin, Bombay; 
George, MHuritius; EUen, Cape; Universe, Naid, Gloucester and Jujiius, 
Icliaboe; Nith, Bengal. — 2.'3. Eleanor Lancaster, Bombay. — 2G. Ingle* 
borough, Bengal. 

From the Downs : Ai;r.. j. Sampson, for Algoa Bay; Ilumagoon, Chinn •, 
Thomas Arhuthuot, Ilashcmy, Varuna, and Ceylon, Bengal » Palmyra, Bom* 
bay; Kite, Mauritius; Tigris, Ceylon; Sarah Scott, Sydney; Mountaineer, 
Cape; Clara Henrielte, and Vriendschap, Batavia. — 10. Standerings, Mau- 
ritius. — 1,3. William Jardine Lodge, Hobart Town.- 11*. Palestine, St. Ubes 
and New South Wales. — 15. Duke of Eoxhurgh, Cane and ^fadras; Funny 
Andrew, Mauritius; Rosebud, Algoa Bay. — IG. Mary Hay, Launceston; 
Arab, Newport and Bengal; Scourjield, Newport and Aden \ Hope, Bombay; 
Brenda, Mauritius; St, George, ('ape; Niagara, Aden.— 18. Palinurua, 
Newport and Aden. — 21. Gratitude, Launceston. — 22. Auriga, Hobart Town. 
—23. Rajah, Port Piiilip. — 25. London, Andiews and Grace, Cape.— 27. 
Duke of Argyle, Cape and IVIadras. 

From Newport.— Aut;. 20. Louisa Munru, Ceylon. 

From the Clyde.— J uly 4. Madonna, IVfauritius and Ceylon. — 5. Rajasthan, 
Bombay. — 1.3. Czar, Cape and China. — 18. Cressida, Bengal.* -19. Euclcs, Ba- 
tavia and Singapore. — 20, Carron, Cape; Sir R, A, Verguson, Ichaboe. — 27. 
Janet iri V*n, Batavia and Singapore.— .30. Tomatin, Bengal. — Ai;r.. 5. Talent, 
Mauritius. — (i. Industry, Cape; (lansniau. Cape jiiid Mauritius. — 8. Jacky, 
Cape.— 9. Chancer, leliiboe and Mauritius. — 12. Chusnn, Hong' Kong. — IG. 
Strabane, Bombay. — 19. Lady Cofelmmhe, Bombay. —20. Assam, Bombay; 
Janet, Icbiboc. 

From Falmouth — A uc* 15. John William Dare, .\)goa Buy. 

From Portsmouth. — July 27. Southampton, llengal. — 29. Hoyal George, 
Port Philip. — Aim. 2. Monarch, Bengal. — 8. Derwent, Ifohart Town. — 9. 
Sarah Scott, Sydney; llumaynon, Hoiig-Kcnig. — 10. Diana and Serern, Iclii- 
boe. — 15. Isabella Blyth, Lane, and London, .Mauritius. — IG. Childe Harold, 
(*ape, Mauritius, and Bombay. — 17. Prince Albert, Ichiboe. — 18. Wellington, 
Cape and Madras. — 20. Tudor, Bengal ; Northumberland, Cape and Madras.— 
21. Hamlet, Sydney. 

From Bordeaux. — Auc.S. Walker, Mauritius. 

From Cowes. — Ai:i;. 18. Mountain Maid, Cape. — 24. Halifax Packet , Swan 
Uiver. 

From (''ork. — Auu. 9. Ursula, Bombay. 

From Marseilles. — Acc. 17. Isabella ‘Heron, Mauritius. - *21. Thomas and 
Joseph, Cape. 

From Malta. — Aim. 2. Hamilton, (’ape. 

From Beaumaris. — Auc. 23. Cleopatra, Bombay. 

From Southampton. — A ut;. 19. Hlucher, Bombay. 

From Plymouth.— An;. 24. Caledonia, New Zealand. 

From Gravesend. — 18. Lightning, Adelaide. 


1‘ASSKNOKRS TO TIIF. KAhT. 

Per Oriental, I'rum Soiitliamptoii. — For Malta: Mr. Tailored and Capt- 
Drummond. For Alexandria : Mr. and Mrs. *Digbton, Mr. Sparks, Mr. and 
IVIrs. Grey, Mr, J. Fitzgibbon, Airs. Charletoii, Mr Alackerditdi, Dr. G. Smith* 
and Mr. St. Jago. For Madras : Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bareiibeck, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs Schattor and two children, Dr. O. Smith, Mr. Brrdmore, Alias Bcrd* 
more, Mr. Doveton, Cupt. Ramsay, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Dowdswell, Mr. Thos. 
Robertson, Lieut, and Mrs. Gunihorpe, and Airs. Pidgeoit. For Calcutta: 
Air. Campbell, Air. and Mrs. Mackintosh, Col. and Mrs. Walpole, Air. Thom* 
ton, Air. J. P. Grant, Airs. Grant and child. Miss Plowden, Mrs. Dashwood* 
Mr, Rose, Capt. F. Kid, F. Louth, Esq., Mr. Snell, Mr. and Mrs. Saundeni, 
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Mr. Wedderburn, Mins Wiiicotti Mr. Fraser, Mrs, M^illiaroa and infant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smelt and Miss Smelt, Mr. Pattison, Capt. Wise, Mrs. Melvill, Mr. 
F. Chapman, Mr. J. Evans, Mr. Anderson, Capt. Wilson, Mr. Ferris, Mr. 
Wilkie, Mr. Adam, Mr. Aylwin, and Mr. Grant. For Ceylon : Mr. For* 
rescue, Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Tobin, and Mr. R. C. Clark. 

Per Bucephalus, to Bengal.—Miss Boyd, Miss Gardiner, IVlisses Taylor, Mrs. 
and Miss Beckett, Mr. Beckett, Mrs. Muir, Miss Graham, Misses Lowe, Capt. 
and Mrs. Kittar, Miss Smith, i\Iiss Sharpe, Mrs. Lardner, Mr. Sinclair, Capt. 
and Miss Clarkson, £ns. Scudamore, £ns. Frances, Messrs. Sinclair, Tulloh, 
and Russell. 


Per Southampton, to Bengal. — Mrs. A. Rogers and family, Col. and Mrs. 
Graham and family, Mrs. McGregor, Mrs. Bennet, Miss Shuttlewaitli, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laidley, Miss Buttler, Mrs. Kerry and family, Misses Angelo, Miss 
Bruce, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson and family, Rev. ]\rr. and Mrs. Hechler, 
Miss Mills, Miss Murray, l^Ir. and Mrs. Ludolph, Miss Huttmann, Rev. — 
Reynolds, Mr. Crommelin, Mr. Robberts, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wood. 

Per Childe Harold, to Cape and Bombay.— .Mr. and Mrs. Moyle, Mr. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Ross, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Gordon, Mr. \Villiain8. 

Per Oiren GUndower, to Bengal. — Capt. George Staunton, £iis. P. S. Fitz- 
gerald, £ns. Cluirles Roberts, Ens. P. Hutton, Capt. Wright, Mr. Gascoigne. 

Per Monarch (additional).— Miss Marsh, Mr. Chapman, Lieut Lovett, Lieut 
James Archer, 39th regt. 

Per Tigris, to Ceylon.— Mrs. Col. Braybrooke, Miss Braybreoke, Misses 
Austin, Sargent, Edwards, Cochrane, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Thompson, two 
daughters and two sons ; Miss Guillod, Mrs. Maitland, Mr. Wyld, Ensigns 
Braybrooke and Feneran, Mr. Wright. Steerage : Bandmaster Ceylon rifles, 
wife and children ; Martin White, Martin Byers. 

Per Troubadour, to Bombay.— Lieut. col. W. Havelock, 14th It- drags. ; Lieut. 
J. H. Goddard, ditto ; Lieut. W. W. Johnson, ITtbregt* ; Ens. D%by Oerahty, 
86th regt. ; Assist, .surg, W. Roan, 78th Highlanders. 

Per Susan, to Bengal.— Lieut, col. W. G. Gold, 53rd regt.; Capt. R. B. 
Brown, do ; Lieut. Robt. Spring, do. ; Lieut, C. IL Wedderbume, do. ; Dr. 
C. H. Fascon, assist, surg., do. ; Ens. H. Lucas, do. 

Per Northumberland, to Cape and Madras —Mr. and Mrs. Murray, Mr. 
Thompson and daughters, Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Ffarlman, Capt. Penny, Capt. 
Salmon and lady, Miss ('ooke. 

Per Tudor, to Bengal. — Mrs. Bunbury and tvvodaugliteis, Miss Drummond, 
Miss Pemberton, Lieut. Haig, 52nd regt. ; Lieut, and Mrs, Barr, 2 infants and 
2 nieces; Mrs. Mordaunt, Mr. W. K. Fitzgerald, Mr. G. A. Reniiy, Mr. 
Mallock, Mr. Playfair, Mr. Graydon, Mrs. Greig, ^Irs. Lay and servant. For 
the Cape : Mr. Deare, Mr. Deitz, Mr, Reitz. 

Per Vernon, to Madras and Bengal.— Mrs. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs, Gordon, 
3Iiss Barnes, Miss Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard, Mr. Hannaford, Miss 
Daniel], Miss Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Gorjdwyti, Capt. and Mrs. Clay, Mr. Sulli- 
«n, Mr. II. Barwise, Miss Roe, Mrs. Clarke and family, Miss Rose, Miss 
Bruce, Miss Clapp, Mrs. Starr. 

Per Martin Luther, to Bengal.— Capt. P. U. Man8fleld,53nl regt ; Lieut. T. 
H. Fenton, Lieut. Roht. N. Clarke, Ens, Tighe, 140 men, 17 women, and 7 
children of 53rd regt. 

Per Ba^ to Bengal.— Major Edward Bond, Capt. C. Lempin, Capt. 
t £ . John Buter, Aaaist. aurg. Arch. 

I ^en, Li eut. G Ij- Mickiethwait, Ens. G. A. Wood, Mrs. Bond, 180 men, 
23 women, and 17 chddren of 53rd regt. 

Fw to China,— Col. tteignolds, Capt. A, W. Campbell. M. Rut- 

w. Fruen, Esq., Mrs. I,ay and two children, Mrs. Caine and 

jft!!!#!! Stokes and child, Mr. Greig, Dr- 

Steadman, t WO Misses Banco,/ 
^*a^*MrJ*'l{a Marks, Master Bance, Mr, Hart, Mr. JolinsoHi 
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Per PrtCHnor, to India. —For Calcutta: Mr. F. Jamcfl, Mr. Diimergue, 
Mr. Clifton. Mr. Bell, Mr. and Mr. (Cargill, Mr. Ileildcrs, Capt. and Mrs. 
Lay, Mr. Palliser, Mr. I'ortesqiie, Mr. Cowell, Capt. Salkeld, two Misses 
Watson, Mrs. and Miss Wylde, Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Siddont, Mr. £. Snow, 
Mrs. Yoiitman and two cliildren. For Madras : Mrs. Haley and two children, 
Lieut. Walmsley, Col. and Mrs. Green. For Ceylon : Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Donellillie, INIr. IJewelyn. For Mauritius : Madame Lapeyre, Capt, Frans- 
haeve. Cape : Mr. Una. 

Per Hamlet to Sydney. — Mr. and Mrs. Bettington and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh, Mv. Vigne, ^Ir. 'F. Newton, Mr. Birnstinge, Dr. T, Bull. 


OVERLAND MAILS for I.NDIA, ia4»-44. 


Date of leaving; Arrived at BotnlMv. 
London. ' (viA Suez, Aden, &c./ 

(t*td MargeUlez,) 

May t). 1H4.1 > .'June G (per fietasttis) 

JuneU July 7 tper VU-tona) 

July G Aug. 7 (per6>m*j(/i*/5) 

Aug. S Sept. P iper 

Sept. 0 Oi't. 11........ (per 

Oct. 0 Nov. lA iper Cfeoputra) 

Nov. 4 Dec. 11 (per ifrc«/n>v» 

Nov. 15 Dec. 25 .ikfHir, 

Dec. 6 Jan. II (per AtuUntta 

Jan. G, 1(144 . . Feb. it fper Victoria) 

Fel). 0 March i:i • • (per 

March G April U ipcrCVcoprifrai 

(.April I! ;May 12 (per //rf/Zn/ifr/) 

' May G Juno G l»cr f’trforia • 


A Mail will be made up in London, for Indi 
the 3rd, and vid Maneilleit on the evening of 


5 gj*: 

3 d 


;2d 

'U 

utB Arrived at 

•A 

Arrived at Calcutta. 

ITS Madras, 

(In divisions.) 


cs 

p3 

31 June 12* • 

37 

June 14 

t 

. .19 

.11 July 14.. 
.12 =Ai;g. 1.1 . 

30 

July 17 

. 41 

40 

Aiig. 18 

43 

.15 Sept. IG.. 

42 

Sept. 20 

. 47 

Uct. 13 .. 

37 

Oct. 17 

. 41 

40 Nov. 21,. 

4G 

Nov. 24 

. 49 

.17 Dec. 17.. 

4.1 

Dec. 20 

.! 46 

.10 Dec. ;i0 . . 

4.1 

Jan. 1 

47 

Jan. 1 / 

42 

Jan. 10 

. 44 

,1i; Feb. IG . . 

41 

Feb. H) 

. 44 

.IG March Hi 

42 

March 21 

.* 44 

33 April 14.. 

.Hi '.April IG 

.1 41 

.Hi Mavl3*.. 

37 

Mav 17* 

. 41. 

i 

,11 

’ J 




f vid Southampton I at 8 o’clock on the morning of 
he 7th September, if not postponed. 


OVERLAND MAILS fiom INDIA, 1843-44. 


! : 5 ^ I g 

Date of leaving ; Per Steamer to Arrived in London Arrived in London £.3' 

fiorobay. ' Suez. nd Maneillez. i-Li rfd Southampton. 

: a* aSi 

'June ID, 1843 — Semifamis Aug. 2 44 Aug. 7 (per Orientat) 47 . 

iJulySn Menmon Lmt I 

;Sept. 7 Ctenpntra Oct. 23 4G Nov. 1.1 .. ((ler Gr. Lieerpoo/t 87 

jOct.2 Berenice Nov. 8 3f» Nov. 13 •• (iter Gr. Liverpool 46 

!Nov. 1 Atalanta Dec. .5 ^34 Dec.8 (per OHenra/i 47 

Dec. 1 Seeoitrh Jan. .5 .15 Jan. 15 j 45 

iJan. 1, 1844 .... Berenice Feti. 8 ' .18 Feb. 14 ipertMentaf) 44 

tFeb. I Geopatra Marcli8 ... 36 March 13* .(per Gr. Lteerpoo/l] 41 

.March I Atalanta ...... ApriKl 35 AprllO (per OrfonroA 39 

j Anril 1 rkiatia May 5 34 May 11 • (per Gr. Liretpoo/) 40 

;Nay 1 Berenice Junes 35 June 11 (per OHenMO 41 i 

May SO Cleupatra .July 4 46 July 10****(per Gi*.L<eenpoof) 5S . 

I June 19 Akh bar . .;Aug. 2 44 Aug. 10 (per Lady Mary 59 


* Per itteroer Sentinck. 
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SHIPS DESTINED Ft)R INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 

Clijton 580 tons. Cox Bristol Sept. 10. 

Salieite 422 Munro...... W. I. Docks ... Sept. 12. 

Windsor 670 Fumell ... E. I. Docks ... Sept. 20. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Precursor 1800 Harris Southampton.. Sept. 10. 

FOR MADRAS. 

John Line 695 Brodie ... E. I. Docks Sept. 8. 

Lady Flora 800 Ford W. I. Docks .«. Sept. 10. 

True Briton 647 ...... Consitt ... £. I. Docks .*. — - 

Emerald Isle 501 Curling ... — r Oct. 1. 

FOR B03IBAV. 

Duchess of Northumberland 555 Scott £. I. Docks ... Oct. 1. 

Columbus 467 Short ...... W. I. Docks ... 

Ann,,, 600 Thorne ... E. I. Docks ... Dec. 7. 

FOR CHINA. 

Mohatrk 4*42 Ferguson... Lond. Docks... Sept. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Persia 658 Stevens ... W.l. Docks ... Sept. 10. 

Fortitude 640 Buckham .. Oct. 20. 

FOR .MAURlTir.v. 

Sea GuU»,m,4„.^ 266 Langley ... Lond. Docks... Sept. 5. 

Orknhiti Queen 600 Ramsey ... Sept. 10. 

Jmiei 317 Chalmers... W.LDocks ... Sept. 20. 

■ ■ ' ' v.. 

FOR 8T. HELENA. 

... Loud. Pock*... 8qpt.8. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. Xll. 

The last niail from ludia, although bringing the papers of nearly 
six weeks (owing to an accident* which befel the steamer), has 
added little to our previous stock of Eastern intelligence. The 
chasm created by the barrenness of ordinary political news is, hap- 
pily for newspaper writers and readers in India, amply filled up by 
an extraordinary event, the recal of Lord Ellciiborough. This event 
is, indeed, not merely extraordinary ; it is unexampled. All the 
incidents, too, were calculated to produce excitement. The mail, 
which carrie<l out the recal, reached Calcutta in thirty-eight days 
and twelve hours, the quickest communication from England ever 
known. The orders of the Court did not permit Lord Ellenborough 
to retain his office till the arrival of his successor, and, accordingly, 
he who rose in the morning of the 15th Juno the a(;ting monarch of 
India, to whom a hundred millions of human beings looked up with 
awe and reverence, as one who could depose princes and change 
dynasties, was, at ten o’clock of that same morning, a private gen- 
tleman, the occupant of a private dwelling at Allipore, which ho 
had previously engaged, perhaps, in anticipation of the eventf 
Before the evening of that day, Mr. Wilbetforco Bird, the senior 
member of Council, had assumed the office of Governor-General, 
his former chief becoming his subject. There is another incident or 
accident connected wdth the occurrence, which superstitious persons 
will be tempted to dwell upon. The vessel which is to convoy Lord 
Ellenborough home, the steamer Auckland,^ bears the name of his 
predecessor, whose policy ho is supposed to have unnecessarily as- 
sailed ; and this steamer had arrived at Calcutta with the prize pro- 


^ It will be recollected that the same mail last year was lost in the Jtfemnoti, but under difflnrent 
circumitanoef. The latter vessel, a fine steam-fri^te, left Bombay on the SOih July, and although 
she had to fhee a heavy monsoon, she made a splendid passage as fkr as Cape Gardaful, when in tlM 
night of the 1st August, the wind blowing hard, she ran on the shore on or near Ras Aasicr, 
owing to non-heaving of the lead. In the present ease, the SemiramU, likewls^capital steam- 
frigate, took her departure from Bombay on the 19th July, and in spite of high strong winds, 

and squalls, made such progress, that by noon of the 2^ she had southed as fkr as lat. N., 
in long. 60^ 30^ E., nearly the latitude of Has Assier, the entrance of the Gulf, when, the wind 
and sea having moderated. It was determined to make no further southing, but to proceed next 
day directly to the westward, and there was every reason to expect that she would have ranched 
Aden by the 3nl August, and if so, and no subsequent delay had ooeurred, the mall would have 
reached England befbre the close of that month. Early qn the morning of the 86th, however, 
the engine slopped, and It was discovered that the main (intarmediatei shaft had broken In twoi 
there was no alternative, therefore, but to spread sail and return ttt Bombay, which sheraMed 
ontheaoth July, and another vessel was despatched withihe mail on the 31st 
t It is supposed that some Intimation of It had ranged l|||,lnrdshlp by the letters of the 6th 
April, a fkw days only before theCourt had Mded sqkm his recal. 

il«fa^/ot(m.N.S.yoL.III.No.lK. 4 C 
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perty captured in the invasion of Scinde, one of the acts to which 
his recal is in some quarters attributed. 

We may, moreover, regard it as a remarkable, if not singular, 
circumstance, that, notwithstanding the conflict of opinions upon 
most subjects amongst the leaders of the public press in India, — who 
are of all political shades, and of a great variety of temperament, 

Frigida pugnahant calidis, humentia siccis, 

MolHa cum duria, sine ponders habeniia pondua 

scarcely a single pen was exerted to soothe the mortification of the 
deposed Governor, who is allowed by his enemies to possess not only 
great but popular qualities. Some “natural tears were dropped" 
over the most heartily hated Governor-General whom India ever 
saw, — Lord William Bentinck, the victim, not the author, of the 
Half-Batta ; but Lord Ellenborough is, as it were, drummed out 
of India by the consentient taUtoo of the editors of almost all the 
newspapers published there. Perhaps some slight feeBiig of resent- 
ment, occasioned by the unjust course pursued towards the press of 
India by certain indiscreet partizans of liord Ellenborough at home, 
may have unconsciously alienated its conductors from one who docs 
not appear to have been an enemy to the press. A liondon paper* 
attributed the fall of the late Governor-General to the “ slanderous 
misrepresentations, sneers and invectives, of nearly all the Indian 
journals and it will not be forgotten that Sir John Hobhouse, tho 
Whig President of the India Board, in the debate on the »Scinde ques- 
tion m the House of Commons on the 8th February, expressed himself 
as follows: — “I am aware of the difficulties with which not only Lord 
Ellenborough, but every Governor-General, has to contend — I mean 
with respect to a fair judgment of his conduct. He has got to deal, 
first of all, in India, with the most unscrupulous press that was 
ever tolerated on the face of the earth." These undeserved stric- 
tures upon the press of India, which is infinitely less chargeable with 
acrimonious party spirit and personal invective than tho press at 
home, may have robbed Lord £l]en}>orough of a sympathy which, 
perhaps, after all, he stands in little need of. If we undbrstand 
his lordship’s character, conscious of the rectitude of his intentions 
and the prudence of his acts, he looks with undisturbed confidence 
to his ultimate triumph, over which these passing clouds of eva- 
ncini^nt, censure can cast but a momentary gloom. 

^ Still, i lk sentiments of critics upon the spot are not to be dis- 
legariled^ even should they be slightly tinged with personal prejjh- 

^ » TkoS l mtem S, Mayd 
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dice. We stall, therefore, cite the opinions expressed by some of 
the Indian editors* upon the government and character of Lord 
Ellenborougb. 

The Bengal Hurkaru^ the paper of the largest circulation in Cal- 
cutta, a well-conducted and generally speaking moderate, as well 
as independent, journal, characterizes the late Governor-General as 

a dangerous man," and excuses its expression of triumph and its 
want of sympathy on the ground that his sufferings have been 
induced by bis own want of sympathy; his own want of forbear- 
ance ; his own reckless and insolent self-reliance and presumption." 
The Friend of India^ speaking wdth a due degree of generous for- 
bearance towards one who had been just removed from his high 
post, observes : — “ Truth, however, constrains us to say that, in 
spite of Lord Ellenboroiigh's frequent shrewdness and occasional 
60un<lness of judgment, the clearness of his perception and his 
energy, and in spite of his superiority to all sinister influences ex- 
cept those of his own prejudices, there was a fatal deficiency of 
those qualities which fit a man for the government of a great em- 
pire, and enable the public to repose confidence in him as a safe 
ruler. Even the boldest spirit hero or at home must have felt that 
our hold on India was always in peril from his eccentricities. At 
the same time, the total absorption of his mind in political combi- 
nations and milihiry enterprises, deprived him of the wish as well 
as the power to cultivate the arts of peace. On the whole, the de- 
parture of Lord Ellenborougb will, we think, give more confidence 
and satisfaction even to those who have no personal feelings in the 
case, than his continued residence could haAc inspired." Thej&W- 
ern Star likewise pronounces Lord Ellenborougb ^^a dangerous 
man," and thinks there was no hope for India while he remained 
at the head of aflairs;” adding, that his “degradation" had been 
brought upon him by “ his imperious and obstinate nature." The 
Englishman is the only paper that has ventured to defend the late 
head of the Indian GoA'crnmcut, but, apparently, as the organ of 
the military part of the community. 

In onr estimation, the conduct of his lordship, in regard to the army 
(and in this place we speak of his lordship only in his connection with 
the Indian army), has been, Ave may say, uniformly such as to deserve 
the fullest expression of its sorrow. The manner in which merit has 
been patronized and reAvarded — the absence of all personal considera- 
tions as arising from family influence or connection — the entire disin- 
terestedness with which services have been recognized — are circum- 
stances which we look upon as wholly unprecedented in the annals of 
• SxtneU Atm mo§t of tfit IimUib Jounisii upon chii f ul||cct sm fireo Jd the lift Mtan 
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British India. Other Governors-General have acquired more or less 
popularity with the army, as they happen to have displayed a disposi- 
tion to befriend ; but it was left for Lord Elleiiborough to shew tliat 
profession and act went hand in hand, and that, in the distribution of 
his favour, he was only swayed by the desire of promoting its best in- 
terests. The memory of Lord Ellenborough ought to be, and will be, 
we doubt not, engraven in the breast of every military man too deeply 
to be shaken 1)y the etfusions of ill-advised and groundless spleen. In- 
stances there have been wherein temper ap]>eurs to have been more con- 
sulted than judgment, but they have been few and far between, and, 
like specks in the sun, of no effect to veil the brightness of its lustre ; 
they stand most happily contrasted by the general tenor of his pro- 
ceedings. 

The Madras and Bombay papers, as well as tho Mofiissil jour- 
nals, commend the Court of Directors for removing his lordship ; 
some jutying bis fate, because he was merely carrying out tho orders 
of the Ministry at home; ami others wishing that he had remainod 
in power a little longer, in ortler to have settle<l the Punjab (jues- 
tion, “a task," says the Delhi Gazette^ which would certainly 
have crowned all his successes, whether emanating from right or 
wrong principles, and a t;isk which must sooner or hUer be under- 
taken, whether the Governor-General be Whig or Tory, and con- 
trolled or entirely uncoiitrolletl by the Court of Directors.” 

We do not think we have recurred too frequently to this subject, 
or dwelt too long upon it, in a Review, critical as well as historical, 
of the transactions in India. It is, in our opinion, an occurrence 
which will have an important influence upon the future views of tlio 
Home Government and the I^egislaturo as to tho machinery of In- 
dian administration. Tho Directors have acted a firm and indepcu-* 
dent part, and earnc<l for themselves tho respect of all, in not 
shrinking from the duty of recalling a great officer in whom they, 
the responsiblo governors of India, liml not suilicient confidence ; 
on tho other hand, tho Supreme Government of the ciiipiro scarcely 
conceals tho conviction that the practical veto of the ("ourt is a driig 
upon its movements in an important department, which embarrasses 
them much more than a customary and constant opposition in Par- 
liament. The question begins to be mooted already, Is it fit that 
the Directors of a body like tlio Proprietors of East-India Stock, 
who cannot appoint a Governor-General of India without the con- 
currence of tho Quccifs Ministers, should have tho absolute jiowcr 
of recalling him ?*’ After the inroad made upon the Company by 
the last Charter, which weakened the useful functions of the Court 
—nay, almost neutralized its utility — it will 1>o difficult to justify 
the continuance of such an anomalous machine of government. This 
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seems to bo tho ojiinion of some of the ablest and most moderate 
jiiiblic writers in India. We cite the following passage from a jour- 
nal* which has never before shown a spirit hostile to the East-lndia 
Company, or to the Court of Directors as a governing body : — 

There arc evident tokens that the sceptre of India is falling equally 
from the liands of the Directors and Proprietors. Since the passing of 
the last Charter Act, tlie Ministry has been gradually drawing to itself 
all the substantial power of the Indian administration. The political 
conscciucnce of the East-lndia Company is dying daily, and almost the 
only function left to it is the agreeable duty of distributing the public 
patronage among its kindred and its friends. Whatever may be the 
theory of the arrangement made in reference to the Company, at the 
close of the Charter, the practical result of it is, that India has to pay 
the Directors and l^roprietors from its revenues, year by year, £650,000 
for governing it ; and it would he difficult to fancy a more clumsy piece 
of macliinery for the government of one-eighth the family of man, than 
that whicli is now at work in Leadenhall Street. There can be little 
doubt that, wlicn the subject comes again before the wisdom of Parlia- 
iiieiit, in altout eight years from the present time, a more efficient and 
common sense system of government will be devised, and at half the 
present cost. 

Our monthly survey of tho state of India may bo very briefly 
dos|]|gtcbetl. Contrary to rcpcate<I prognostications, tho young Wu- 
the Punjab, llccra Siiig, seems to bo gaining ground — nay, 
to have established his authority in tho ca]»ital. He was formally 
installed in the office of chief minister on the 28th June, in the pre- 
sence of ail tlie military and other authorities ; ho has, for the pre- 
sent at least, liberated himself from the turbulent troops that over- 
awetl the court, by persuading most of them to accept of furlough, 
and there is no chief now in a condition to dispute with him the high 
post ho occupies. With respect to his uncle, Golab Sing, some ac- 
counts say that a reconciliation has taken phice between him and 
his nephew ; later intelligence reports that Golab Sing has been 
poisoned : in either case, tho young minister will be relieved from 
the hostility of a 2 )o>vcrful person. A good understanding subsists 
between Dost Mahomed Khan and tho court of Lahore, insomuch 
that the >$ikh troo})S which garrisoned Pcshawur had been recalled, 
and Tcj Sing, the cominander of that fortress, had been ordered to 
substitute a local corps. Tho only individual of whom Ilcera Sing 
can now entertain any apprehension is his late confederate, Lena 
Sing, Majeoteeu, wdio is moving about in our provinces with a large 
retinue, having visited Agra, and being on liis way (according to 
the last accounts) to Benares, intending to proceed as far south as 
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Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital. The Affra Ukhhar gives the fol- 
lowing account of this personage, who is, perhaps, stiU destined to 
act a conspicuous part in the Sikh drama : — 

Lena Sing, Majeeteea, the Sikh Sirdar, arrived at Agra, from Muttra, 
by water, on the 15th June. He remained here three days, and left on 
the 19th, for Benares. The Sirdar amused himself by going out on his 
elephant through the town and suburbs, no doubt gazing at whatever 
appeared to him ^^rich and rare” in the renowned city of Akbar. He 
has been described to us, by a person \vlio lias had good opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with him, as a learned man, versed not only in Sikh 
theology, but in Arabic and Persian lore, and as an ade]>t in some of the 
liberal sciences. Astronomy and geometry have engaged much of his at- 
tention, and he is never better pleased than when he meets with an indivi- 
dual who can converse with him on these, his favourite studies. He is fond 
of collecting books of a scientific character, and has a turn for mecha- 
nics. Among his chief amusements, the game of chess is said to be the 
one in which lie particularly excels, llis apjiearance warrants the belief 
that he is no more than thirty or thirty-two years of age. He is polite 
and affable in his manners, and graceful in lus carriage and demeanour. 
He had a lithographic press at work under liis immediate superinten- 
dence at Lahore, and understands perfectly and practifsally the me- 
chanism of a watch or clock. Many of his hill-pieces of artillery are 
of his own construction, — so contrived as to unscrew and fall to pieces, 
for facility of transport up-hill. He takes great delight in the science of 
gunnery, and the marksmen of his artillery are renowned for their skill. 

The symptoms of une^lsil]ess at Gwalior seem to have subsided. 
Boorhanpore has been relinquished, to the great contentment of the 
court. Why this jilaco should have been occupied is yet unex- 
plained. The news of the recal of Lord Ellcnborough had caused 
a temporary sensation in the Council of Hegeuoy. It is irrecon- 
eilablc with the notions of Asiatics that a man in power shouhl be 
removed without disorder, and especially without a total change of 
policy ; and the council were astonished when told by the British 
resident, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What new arrangements were 
likely to be made in consequence of the event,” tliat there would be 
no change at all. 

The province of Scindc at the latest date was quiet, and the Bri- 
tish army tolerably free Jrom sickness. The cx-arneer, Shere Ma- 
homed, is, however, on the alert, and some of his Beloochcs mode 
a succeasful attack upon a small jiarty of the 6th irregular cavalry, 
sent out to protect some grass-cutters, owing to want of due pre- 
caution. These occasional affrays show that our tenure of Sciude is 
yet precarious, unless it be inaintaincil aa a conquered country, by a 
force always prepared for action. 

Affghanifitan has almost ceased to be an object of interest ; bht 
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the affairs of Herat are acquiring importance. It appears that the 
Shall of Persia has consented to assist Prince Jchaiiguir, the sou of 
the late Shah Kainran, with a largo force, with which ho had 
marched against the usurper, Yar Mahomed Khan. Some accounts 
say that the khan had been defeated in an engagement, and that 
Herat had fallen to the Persians. “ Six years ago," as an Indian 
paper observes, “ the investment of Herat by the Persians induced 
us to cross the Indus and enter upon the Affghan war ; now wo 
hear of the event with perfect unconcern.” The reason is, that 
tliero is now none of tiiat morbid excitement about the “ designs of 
Russia,” under which our statesmen laboured six years ago, which 
has cost this country many millions, and 2 )ut to hazard the jieacrc of 
Eurojw. 

The succession to the Ilolkar state has been settled. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, it ai)j)cars, has extricated the question from its difficulties, and 
checked the growth of discord and disunion, by reporting in favour 
of a son of Raja Bhow (who marrie<l a natural daughter of Hurry 
Ilolkar), and this person h:is been jdaced upon the under the 
name of Pookajee Ilolkar, with the concurrence of all jiartics, and 
the acclamations of the peoj)lc. As the throne was vacant, there 
lieihg no heir, no widow, and no mloption, it was feared that the 
state would be swallowed up by the British. The elevation of Mar- 
tund Kao, it apjiears, w^ould have led to the utmost confusion. 

The intelligence from China is satisfactory. Sir. Davis, the new 
Governor of llong-kong, arrived at that settlement on the 7th May. 
On the 13th June, ho and Sir Henry Pottinger had an interview 
with the Imperial Commissioner Keying, now Viceroy of Canton 
province. All the cold reserve and repulsive hauteur, which the 
magnates of China once exhibited towards Kuropean functionaries, 
have entirely disappeared. Not only has Keying manifested great 
. courtesy and good feeling, but it is said that a sincere and cordial 
friendship has been established l>ctween him and Sir Henry Pottin- 
gor. The parting of these jiersonages is represented as a highly 
interesting scene. Cordially cmbnicing his former oi^poneut, and 
kissing him on both cheeks, the Chinese commissioner assured him 
of the continued friendship of his imperial msister, who had ex- 
pressed a wish that a portrait of Sif Henry should be sent to him 
from England. The gentlemen of the suites were received with 
much frankness by Keying, who shook each heartily by the hand. 

Long may this friendly spirit bo mutually felt by the subjects of 
both nations ! 
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In hlf cnrly dayt, nnd while speaking with enthusiasm of the solemn glories of Westminster 
Ahher, Mr. Burke declared that he would rather sleep ** In the southern comer of a little country 
churctirard" than in the tomb of the Capulets ; that hU dust might mingle with the ashes of his 
kindred. The family burying-groiind* he said, had something In It peculiarly soothing and 
dear. 


Sad, yet sweet, the words that roird 
From England's glowing lip of gold ; 

Since well it loved the thrilling strain, 

Like breath of flowers in hallow'd Fane; 

And dear the banner'd pride to thee, 

Of Fancy's gorgeous ancestry. 

Thou more than Antioch's champion, bright * 
In rhetoric's panoply of light ! 

O wondrous charm of truth and love. 

All genius' dazzling spells above I 
The sumptuous Minster fades away 
Into lone church of hamlet grey ; 

The rapt enchanter feels the hour 
Of a mightier Wizard's power ; 

Fathers, mothers, sisters rise, — 

Life's early trees and fields and skies,-— 

And all the gather'd pomp of art 
Melts at the sunshine of the heart. 

Fond the thought —and soft the sound ; 
Affection's own still burial-ground ! 

Fair the scene, and dear the spot, 

By all remember’d, none forgot : *’ 

There Childhood wears its osier crown ; 

Tliere Age, the Trav'ller, lays him down. 

The grassy hillock's slope between. 

The length'ning, pausing shade is seen 
Of stooping mother, calm as sleep, 

Come in the even- time to weep ! 

Vision of hope and joy, and rest ; — 

Clasp it. Mourner ! to thy breast ; 

Cheering, soothing, though it be. 

Truth brings a gentler tale to thee. 

Alike, within thy Father's eye. 

The dead of ev'ry land and sky I 
The tomb with English daisies white. 

In fragrant spring-time's chequer'd light, 

Or Indian pastor's slumber calm. 

Under the broad leaf of the palm! 

He sees them — children of one hearth I 
The scatter'd sleepers of the earth ; — 

At the same trumpet-peal to wake. 

When scorch'd creation's pillars shake. 

As never yet since time began ; 

And far and wide, like swelling waves. 

From the dim universe of graves. 

Rush thi pale Family op Man. 

A. 


* ChryfOftom. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was a practice in 1810, and for some few years later, to aUow the 
recruits, on their arrival from England at the Indian presidencies, three 
dat/a liberty ; I presume, with the generous purpose *of letting them 
stretch their legs in rural rambles, and cheer their minds with novel 
scenes, after four months of close confinement, and the perpetual con- 
templation of the dark blue ocean and the light blue firmament. A 
greater mistake, perhaps, could not have been committed ; yet it was a 
long time before the eyes of the military authorities were open to the 
terrible abuses with which this ill-judged indulgence was pregnant. 
To the peculiarly small section of young soldiers who w^ere under the 
government of good understandings and prudent habits, the uncon- 
trolled liberty was certainly agreeable and beneficial ; it afforded them 
an opi»ortunity of seeing something of the towm, of procuring a whole- 
some change of diet, and of visiting those persons of station to w’honi 
they might have letters of introduction ; it likewise enabled them to lay 
out their little store of money in making additions to their stock of ne- 
cessaries at reasonable rates. But the advantage to this small body was 
much more than counterbalanced l>y the enormous injury wdiich un- 
bridled licence did to the great bulk of the troops. The staff and other 
8C!rjeants, wdio had been sent down from Matoonga, the head-quarters 
of the Bombay artillery, — distant nine or ten miles, — to conduct the 
recruits to their destination, 'were accustomed to go through the fonn of 
calling the roll every night during the saturnalia ; but, out of three 
hundred recruits w’ho had landed, not more than fifty men were re- 
ported ** present — the rest came, or were brought in, on the last day 
of grace, exhausted, stupified by inebriety, bruised, tattered, sick, and 
impoverished. Devouring ripe fruits in large quantities, pouring burn- 
ing arrack down their parched throats, exposing themselves to the in- 
tensity of a vertical sun, or committing themselves to the society of the 
dark cyprians with w'hom the bazaars abounded, they laid the founda- 
tion for more disease and misery in those “ trois joura'^ than would 
have resulted from the hardest duty in the regiments for an entire year. 
In fact, one-third of the batch” of recruits generally commenced its 
career in the hospitals, whence a great many never emerged with life, 
unless it were to pass the Medical Board as useless invalids only fit to 
be returned to England. 

We wore marched into cantonments in the cool of the evening of the 
fourth day after our liberation from»the dirt and confinement of the 
orlop deck. I thought the scenery of the island, after we had crossed 
the esplanade and got through the crowded and dusty bazaars, exceed- 
ingly pretty, and the varifonn groups and costumes of the people sin- 
gularly picturesque. To our left, as we march^ along the road between 
Byculla and Matoonga, lay extensive rice-fields, then newly sown, for 
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the nourishing and fertilizing i^ins had not commenced ; and beyond 
them, bounding the vision, rose rocky acclivities, covered with the date 
and coco tree, the baubul, the tamarind, and a variety of the cactus. 
Here and there were scattered lieautiful villas or lofty mansions, with 
their white or buff-coloured stucco fronts, embellished with brilliant 
green-venetianed windows or verandahs, and surmounted by red-tiled 
roofs. To the nght, lay bushes of prickly pear and luxuriant creepers, 
skirting pretty gardens and mango groves, and at their back, distant 
many miles, we discerned the ghauts, separated from the island by a 
narrow arm of the sea, on which floated a multitude of tiny skiffs. 
The moving populace, which is in Bombay of a very motley character, 
was as pleasant to behold as the soft beauty of the natural scenery. 
The women in their tight vests and flowing chudders, their naked anns 
and feet decorated with silver and glass bangles, and bearing baskets or 
copper vessels on their heads ; the men in all the varied garbs, or no 
garbs, peculiar to their caste and calling, — presented a picture of which 
no previous reading or description could furnish a tolerably accurate 
idea. Sometimes we met a wealthy Parsee, in his claret-coloured tur- 
ban and snow-white robe, dashing along in a well-appointed buggy, 
drawn by a high caste Arab, governed l)y reins of crimson silken rope ; 
now we encountered a native chieftain, on a Katteawor charger of re- 
strained pace and ochred mane and tail, followed by an attenuated 
retinue of vrhiskered dependants, — poor remnant of faded Mahratta 
glory ; and anon there passed by the detachment an English barouche, 
bearing tlie proud family of some Government officer, or w^ealthy Eng- 
lish merchant eating the air preparatory to a more invigorating meal. 
Altogether, the cheerfulness and novelty of the scene banished all 
thought of fatigue, and >vhen at dusk we entered the bamboo enclosure 
of the cantonment at Matoonga, there were many who regretted that 
they had not still several miles to march. 

In expectation of our arrival, the sutler of the battalion (for at that 
time the Bombay artillery consisted of but a single battalion) had pro- 
vided for us a refection of tea, new potatoes (bread in a sufficient quan- 
tity being at that hour unattainable), and dried buminelows, to which 
we were at once commanded to address ourselves. There needed no 
injunction, for the march liad sharpened our aj>petites. During the 
meal, some of the ^^old hands” — as those men w’ere called who joined 
the corps the previous year, or earlicr-~<rrowded around us, and two of 
the most gentlemanlike did me the honour to select me for their particu- 
lar notice. To them my inquiries were immediately directed, — What 
were the means of escape from military duty ? — a precious question for 
a soldier ! What the chances of promotion for gefis comme %l fans ¥ 
*^Ah2” said one of my new acquaintances, I see that, like many 
more, you have been inoculated with unfortunate notions regarding this 
service, and imagine, upon wliat grounds it is difficult to conjecture, 
that the Company merely enlist gentlemen to have the pleasure of sup- 
porting them until they get to India. Tlie error is pretty general ; even 
cadets fancy that regiments are mere temporary repositories for^stafF 
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officers.*’ Though a little alarmed at tins remark, 1 could not help re- 
peating my question ; adding, I suppose that all 1 have heard is not 
false?” The party addressed replied, ‘‘My good fellow, depend upon 
it, every thing you have heard is humJnig from beginning to end. You 
have become a soldier ; cls a soldier you may expect as easy a life as 
falls to the lot of that class anywhere in time of peace : and you may 
become a serjeant, a sub-conductor, a writer “ A writer ! ” I eja- 
culated, with inexpressible delight. “Aye,” continued the speaker, “a 
writer, as they call a clerk in these parts ; or, in good time and with 
good luck, you may be a full conductor. But these two last offices, 
excepting in very very rare instances, form the limit of our views and 
prospects ; attain them, and 3^011 may become, in the estimation of the 
Company’s officers, a respectedde pcrsmi in 3^our way ; but in thirty 
years you will make no closer approximation to the dignity^ of an ensign, 
while a return to y'our native countr}’’, exce])ting as a wretched invalid 
or on a miserable stipend, dignified by the name of a pension, is quite 
out of the question.” Saying which, he sigbed and walked away. 

This was enough to plunge me in the slough of despond. I felt all 
my confidence oozing out, wdien the other “ gentleman,” — a lively sort 
of fellow', — asked me if 1 w'as any thing of an actor, for that a play 
was on the tapis^ and acting (this he said in a whisper) w'as a sure step 
to promotion. 1 started at tliis, and begged 1113' querist to tell me if 
what I had just hoard from the other w'as reall3’^ the case. “Oh, yes,” 
answered he ; “ w'c are all regularl3' hooked here ; so, hang it, put a 
bold face on the business, and be merry w'hile you can.” M3' heart 
sank within me ; all, all m3'' little hopes w’erc withered ! I w'as in a 
far and strange land, away from ever3' friend ; and the avenues to pre- 
ferment, through which ambitious men might honouraldy career, were 
for ever closed against me, thus depriving me of the only consolation 
by which I had hitherto been supported. I went to m3' cot, — three 
planks, supported by tw'o tressels, — ^and making a pillow of my knap- 
sack, tried to sleep aw'a3'' the sense of my position. The musquitoes 
formed an offensive alliance wdlh my reflections, and endeavoured to 
keep me aw'ake ; but weariness of mind and body' turned the scale 
against them, and I sunk into a slumber. 

When 1 aw'oke the next morning, it w'as not to mourn 1113' desolate 
condition, but, en rm« philosopher to inquire how' far, on the wdiole, I 
had really' a right to complain of a position in w’hich I had volunta- 
rily placed myself. The Kast-lndia Company had held out certain 
promises in their blue hand-bills, and on the strength of them 1 liad 
sold my liberty and pledged my services. Had these promises been 
violated ? I could not deny the “ fertility of the climate,” — that was 
one inducement to expatriation ; I could not gainsay the “ respect- 
ability” of the situations open to soldiers of intelligence, for though 
this respectability was but comparative^ yet the integrity of the title re- 
mained unaffected. The Company, therefore, had used no unfair means 
to seduce me into their employ. The serjeant-major, — ^liad he deceived 
me by his constant reference to my gentility? Vanity suggested that 
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he had not. Rightly interpreted, his conduct was the result of the dic- 
tate of a generous nature sympathizing with misfortune. He could 
not, without disloyalty or a breach of duty, advise me to avoid a ser- 
vice which he was employed and paid to recommend, and therefore^ since 
he saw me bent on enlisting, he exerted his ingenuity to render the first 
stage of my career as pleasant as liis office would permit. A brief course 
of reasoning brought me to these conclusions, and I henceforth resolved 
to bear the disappointment witli fortitude, and content myself with 
my lot. 

At gun-fire,” — wliich in India is synonymous with daybreak, — ^the 
bugle sounded a parade, and we recruits were told off into drill-squads. 
As I had been a serjeant,* it was inferred that I had acquired at least 
a tolerable knowledge of infantry duties, and I was, therefore, placed in 
the first squad, under the senior staff-serjeant. In less than a month 
I was engaged in the practical duties of a matross, — ^the title by which 
the gunners then went, — and could fire a mortar without wincing. For- 
tunately, I enjoyed good health, although the savage who then filled 
the office of adjutant caused us to be drilled while the rain poured in 
torrents over our heads, and we stood for two or three hours up to our 
ancles in water. And here I may repeat, en paesatit^ what has been 
said more than once by medical men and old officers, who have not 
deemed it inconsistent with their respect for the superior powers to pro- 
test against the injudicious treatment of recruits immediately after their 
arrival in India. The men generally reach the country in the hot or 
the rainy months, and are forthwith put into the hands of the drill- 
master. Exposed either to the deluge of w'ater, whicii falls in India 
in a large effusion unknown to the Englishman who has never left his 
own country, or to the baneful infiuences of the oblique rays of the 
morning and evening tropical sun, the soldier is soon prostrated by 
disease, and under its hasty ravages exchanges a vigorous manhood for 
a feeble and sickly existence, or goes to his grave before he has served 
a fraction of the time necessary to re<|uite his honourable masters for the 
heavy expense they have been put to in sending him abroad. If all this 
exposure were avoided until the recruit had become in some degree sea- 
soned to the climate, the Government w^ould effect a large economy, 
and the decrement of human life be neither great enough to shock the 
philanthropist nor alarm the military adventurer. Large covered sheds, 
well raised from the ground, might answer all the purposes of rudi- 
mental instruction, and brief parades, very early in the morning and 
late in the evening, as a sequel, would bring the soldier forward in his 
duties, without any other injury to his constitution than those inroads 

* It wai, and I bdiera ii. a oommoo practice to deprire all the recruits of their non-cominis- 
aioDcd dignity (when they have attained any) on their arriral in India, and to let them start 
afiresh In their career. This plan, although It is founded in Justice to the old hands, who ought 
not to bo ooBiinaiidad toy men ignorant of the higher branches of their professional duty, has iu 
inconvanicncea. The non-commissioned recruit, when in England or on the voyage oat, know- 
ing Chat his rank Is but temporary, is deterred from a Jtyst exercise of his authority hy apprehen- 
sion of retaliation an the part of the men when he Jobis his regiment abroad, and sinks to a level 
with them. The nominal rank of Itnce-corpomi, at least, might be preserved to these temporary 
lajeantf and coqpoialff if only for the Mke of protecting them from such vengeance. ' 
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which the climate sileiitly and almost imperceptibly makes. But per- 
haps 1 am recommending what may already ha\« been adopted. 

Dysentery, cholera, and the liver complaint did their work, and va- 
cancies at length became so numerous in the battalion, that within four 
months of my service 1 was promoted to corporal. Other circumstances 
contributed to this exaltation. Soon after our arrival, the men were 
allowed to write to England to their friends ; but as, in those days, the 
inarch of mind and the progress of education were, in comparison to 
their present speed, what the pace of the post-coach is to the velocity of 
the rail-train, very few were ef|ual to the composition of an epistle, and 
I, having some cunning in the science of kalligraphy, was, therefore, 
requested to become amanuensis-general. This pleasant task, which 
brought with it sundry oflerings from my comrades, had the effect of 
introducing my ])ot-hooks and hangers to the eye of the adjutant, vrho 
deemed them suihciently elegant for the preparation of returns, muster- 
rolls, pay-abstracts, and ‘‘present states.” Accordingly, I was ap- 
pointed clerk, on the handsome staff salary of three rupees (six shillings) 
2 >er mensem. Nor was this the only passport to favour. We had a 
tlieatre, and the appurtenances of a cricket-club ; the ofBccrs managed 
the one and sliared in the fun of the other, and as 1 was neither an 
indifferent histrionic nor a bad hand at bowling, the adjutant took a 
fancy to me. 

Very soon after my promotion, the Bombay Government detennined 
to send an expedition to the Persian Gulf, in order to put an end to the 
piratical doings of the Joasinees. The trade between India and Persia 
was of some consequence ; drugs, dates and horses, carpets, tobacco, 
silks and rose-water — the necessaries of the poor and the luxuries of the 
rich — were drawn from the shores of Ormus, and our merchants found 
ill the markets of Persia large consumers of the rice, cotton, and sugar 
produced in India, and of the hardware, crockery, and glass imported 
from England. The preservation of this commerce was essential in a 
revenual point of view, and by no means unimportant as a link in the 
political connection between Great Britain and Persia. Yet the small 
vessels of war, called the Company’s cruizers, and then manned and 
otticcred by a naval body called the “ Bombay Marine,” were insuffi- 
cient to keep the ]»! rates in check, who interrupted the pattimars and 
other trading vessels, ])lundering the cargoes and murdering the crews. 
A formi<lable armament then became necessary. Volunteers being in- 
vited, I gladly seized the ojiportunity of seeing a little service, and of 
visiting a part of the world in which it might not be my fortune to be 
again thrown. Moreover, life in cantonments was exceedingly mono- 
tonous, for then ive had not, as now, libraries and neivspapers, can- 
teens and institutions, for the acquirement of mathematical and geome- 
trical knowledge. I had a stronger inducement, however, than even 
these for joining the warlike tlirong, — the suggestions of friendship, 
John Pomeroy, a gunner in the same company with myself, had ac- 
quired so complete a hold upon my affections, that I felt it would have 
been easier to part with life than with his society, lie was an Irish- 
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man by birth, and possessed in an eminent degree all the virtues and 
many of the failings of*his countrymen. Brave, generous, intelligent, 
sincere, he united with these qualities a bitter and relentless spirit of re- 
venge for injuries ; enthusiastically attached to his native country, and 
keenly alive to her wrongs, he abhorred a despotic government ; at- 
tached to liberty, he felt the yoke of servitude, and madly sought obli- 
vion of his condition in ^‘potations pottle-deep.” This latter melancholy 
vice had utterly prevented the officers of the regiment from doing jus- 
tice to his better qualities, and accounted for his remaining, after six 
years’ service, a private gunner, while men immeasurably his inferiors 
had attained the highest grades within their reach. Often did it liap- 
pen that, w’hen a generous officer was on the point of rewarding P.’s 
temporary correctness of conduct by a trifling promotion, a report was 
brought him that the object of his kindness was absent without leave, 
or lying on his cot in a deplorable state of insensibility. This man won 
my regard at a very early part of my service by a kind and unceasing 
attention to all my little wants ; he was capable of adming well ; he 
would light my battles, shewed an unaffected interest in my advance- 
ment, and, for my sake, would often abstain from his favourite indul- 
gences. He was, too, a most interesting and agreeable companion. 
His mind was richly stored with knowledge. The dfsad and living 
languages were equally familiar to liim, and he possessed a fine poetic 
vein, which enabled him, on divers occasions, to produce very interest- 
ing stanzas. 1 recal some lines which exhibit a common and truth- 
ful picture ; — 

TIFE SENTRY. 

The rounds are past — the challenge o’er, 

The arms are lodged—the guard is gone, 

And silent now, his post before. 

The sentinel he walks alone. 

There's not a breath to break the spell. 

The stillness of that midnight hour ; 

The village gong hath hushed its knell, 

The barrack drum is heard no more. 

Like the loosed bird, his busy mind 
Hath winged its way to other climes ; 

His memory, free and unconfined. 

Is dreaming now of earlier times. 

He sees his home*-the village scene. 

The winding path that skirts the wood. 

Each well-known spot where he hath been, 

When health and peace beside him stood. 

He hears again a parent’s voice ; 

His infant brother's feeble cry ; 

A sister's artless song rejoice ; 

And oh 1 again he hears that sigh; 
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The sigh of her he lov*d—- how well 1 
The sigh of her who once could claim 
His heart’s young hope ! till o'er the spell 
Came passion, drunkenness, and shame. 

And then his guilty flight afar— 

Abhorred, and spumed, and sad, and lone ; 

His mad enlistment next— but ha! 

“ Who comes ?** — “ A friend! "—the dream is gone ! 

A fragment of one of Pomeroy’s prologues to our humble perfonn- 
anccs likewise remains upon my memory, ItdiflFers not much from the 
ordinary compositions heralding a play, but the reader will not consi- 
der its citation superfluous : — 

Forced forward in an humble cause to plead, 

A timid advocate, — confused, dismayed, — 

At this tribunal with submission stands. 

To deprecate your frowns, engage your hands. 

A tender scion of dramatic sort 
Requires this night your fostering support : 

Cherished, it blooms — its sweets and flowers arise; 

Blasted by apathy, it fails and dies. 

Could memory, pouring o'er the raptured mind. 

Portray those scenes reluctantly resigned, 

Retrace the splendid pile, the concave wide, 

Raised by a state in architecture's pride. 

Our plain iingilded stage you'd scorn, we fear, 

And for its homeliness condemn the cheer. 

Say, — shall the unassuming strait bamboo 
Obtain the meed to polish'd pillars due ? 

Or can the useful coco branch procure 
The plaudits gaudy roofs alone ensure ? 

« « ♦ :|C « 

P. was likewise in the habit of scribbling lampoons upon the marti- 
nets of the regiment, which often proved an excellent salve to a sore 
hack, or filled up the intestinal cavities occasioned by a fortnight’s resi- 
dence in a congee-house. 

Out of my love for this highly-gifted but wayward man, and urged, 
as I have said, by a desire to see a little service, I came to tlie resolution 
of joining the expedition to the Gulf of Persia, and accordingly enrolled 
myself amongst the volunteers. We were all full of hope, buoyant with 
expectations of high distinction, and not a little envied by those who had 
not the good fortune to be selected ; for it was known that we were now 
going to deal with an enemy, wlio, theugli equally undisciplined with 
the Mahratta, was possessed of more bravery, and likely to offer much 
more vigorous opposition to our invasion. 

On tlic day fixed by Government, we marched' down to Bombay, the 
drums and fifes playing The girl I left behind me** I remember being 
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much amused with this pvoof of the force of habit. The tune is gene- 
rally played when regiments quit country towns, where they have 
formed attachments, or broken scores of hearts, to be repaired by the 
relieving corps ; but its performance on the evacuation of an Indian 
barrack appeared to me singularly ludicrous, for, excepting the dark 
little Portuguese and country-bom women, who pair with some of the 
soldiery and make their berths comfortable, there is little in that loca- 
lity in tlie form of woman to embellish existence or interest the afFec- 
tions. To market for merra adme^ prepare his mess, make his bed, 
assist to clean his accoutrements, wash his linen, and help to drink his 
dram of arrack, is the duty perforaied by the soldier’s wife in India ; 
and although the service is rendered faithfully, and much to the comfort 
of the man, the liaison is so entirely a matter of mutual selfishness in 
the first instance, that it is no wonder violent temper on the one side 
and infidelity on the other put any thing like permanent attachment 
out of the question. Instances to the contrary do exist, but they fonn 
the exceptions. 

After an inspection by Major-General Sir W, Grant Keir, who com- 
manded the expedition, the troops embarked on board the spacious 
vessels in the country trade, and some English free-traders, which had 
been taken up as transports. The fleet consisted, 1 think, of fourteen 
or fifteen vessels, convoyed by Il.M.’s ship Liverpool^ and attended by 
some Company’s cruisers. The number of fighting men on the expe- 
dition was about 3,600, of whom nearly 2,000 were Europeans. In ten 
days we reached Muscat, and were joined by a lK)dy of irregulars in 
the service of the Imaum, l>etween whom and the EngHsh there existed 
a close alliance. Ten days more, after frequently sighting the rocky 
shores of the Gulf, we were in sight of Ras-el-Khyma, one of the strong- 
holds of the Joasmee Arabs. The vessels in the van now lay-to until 
the others hove in sight, when signals were made to rendezvous at a 
particular spot, wdthin a moderate distance of the fortress. It was 
evening when all the ships joined, and one or two days before any pre- 
paration could be made for landing. 

In the mean time, the Arabs were mustering in strong force, and 
strengthening tlieir fortifications, evidently anticipating an awfdl at- 
tack. Early on the third morning of our arrival, the landing com- 
menced, and never shall I forget the enthusiasm that prevailed fore and 
aft in our vessel. While the flank companies of H.M.’s 47th and flfith 
regiments were going oiF to skirmish and clear the ground, we of the 
artillery were getting our howitzers into the boats, and succeeded in 
reaching the sliore very shortly after the skirmishers. Captain Collier, 
of H.M.’b ship Liverpool^ had sent several of the seamen to assist in the 
labour of landing the guns, erecting the batteries, and planting our 
artillery, and 4t was really as much as we could do to get through the 
work for laughter. Jack’s oaths, his aspirations after the eternal con- 
demnation of the Arabs, his ship-shape mode of doing business, exlii- 
biting so striking a contrast to bur military proceedings, were all so 
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many subjects of diversion, and tended to impede, while they lightened, 
labour. By the evening of the iii*st day we had got up a stout four-gun 
battery, for the beach, being sandy, supplied us with plenty of pabulum 
for our bags and fascines ; we htfd, moreover, landed a very large pro- 
portion of our troops. The Arabs molested us a good deal while we 
were at work, but the activity of the flank companies, who in the course 
of the day received support and relief from the sepoy regiments, suffi- 
ciently punished them for their temerity, and prevented their offering 
filly very serious obstructions. 

Night fell, and the picquets being placed with orders to keep a sharp 
look-out, we lay down on our sand-bags to repose, preparatory to the 
siege, which was to commence on the morrow. In a few hours, sleep 
and silence pervaded the camp ; not a sound was to be heard but the 
‘‘all’s well” of the sentinels and the occasional tramp of the relief, 
mingled with the distant cry of the muezzin on the minarets of Ras- 
el-Kbyma. It was very dark, and might have been near midnight, 
wlien, all on a sudden, a faint cry, followed by a groan, was heard near 
oiir battery ; tlien another cry ; then a shot — two — three shots. In an 
instant we w'ere on our legs, and involved in a bloody fray. It was im- 
possible to distinguish friend from foe in the dreadful obscurity and 
confusion that prevailed. The powerful principle of self-preservation 
was, however, soon in operation, and the countersign of the night 
quickly adopted as the only means of warding off a comrade’s thrust or 
a comrade’s blow. The enemy had made a gallant sortie, and surprised 
our caihp. “ Ul!ak-il~UUahJ^* and Bismillah!** mingled with the 
watchword and “England forever!” and the din and clash of arms, 
accompanied by the roll of tlie hollow drum, the blast of the infantry 
bugle, the “hurrah” of the sailor, and the authoritative shouts of the 
centurions, announced the dire conflict of Moslem and of Christian. 
The strife lasted for an hour, by the end of which time scarcely a foe 
w'as to be found in the camp ; a muster then took place, and the troops 
were kept under arms until daylight, when a sad picture presented itself. 
No less than eight of our company — a great number when the nume- 
rical ^rength of the artillery is considered — lay stretched in their gore. 
Five of them had evidently been killed before they had had time to 
shake off their “ downy sleep, death’s counterfeit but the other three 
lay with their swords in thlir hands, which bore indubitable marks of 
having been steeped in the blood of their adversaries. One of them, a 
remarkably fine lad, named Dart, lay on his antagonist, his bloody 
fingers grasping the throat of the Arab, his sword through the Arab’s 
body ; while the Islamite’s weapon, stained with purple, shewed by 
what means D. had received his death-wound. It was a horrible pic- 
ture. The picquets, it appeared, hd!3 been stolen upon by the Arabs on 
all-fours, and mortal wounds in many instances been inflicted before 
they could have been aware of the proximity of an enemy. 

-4m^.yoiim.N.S.VoL.III.No.l8.* 4 E 
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The blow we had received during the night was a spur to our exer- 
tions ; it shewed us the daring kind of opponent we had to deal with, 
and added a zest to our spirit of hostility. With the dawn we com- 
menced battering the fortress of Ras-e!-Khyina, and soon made breaches 
in two of the curtains. The enemy answered us vigorously, and one of 
their earliest shots killed the gallant Major Molesworth, of Il.M.’s 47th 
regiment, while in the act of reconnoitering* By the afternoon, with 
the help of a mortar-battery, we had completely laid open all the 
towers ; upon which a chosen storming party advanced, and in a brief 
space cleared the ramparts and planted the British standard. The main 
body of the force then entered the town, and a scene of plunder took 
place, more gratifying to our individual cupidity than creditable to our 
national character. It is due to Sir W. Grant Keir to say, that the pil- 
laging part of the story was entirely opposed to his orders, and vras 
merely overlooked by him in consideration of what we endured, ^nd 
of the trifling nature of the prizes thus obtained. A few Persian car- 
pets and some bags of Venetians constituted the sum-total of the cap- 
tured property. 

Many acts of gallantry distinguished the siege of Ras-el-Khyma, but 
it would be difficult for one who was himself deeply engaged througli- 
out the day to enumerate them. We levelled the fortress to the dust, 
then proceeded to destroy other forts, burnt all the dows and piratical 
vessels that could be found, and compelled the chiefs of the Joasmees 
to agree to certain obligations, which involved the future cessation of 
piracy. This being done, and a corps of observation being left on the 
island of Kishma, in the Persian Gulf, the force returned to Bombay, 
to receive the thanks of the Government and the applause of our coun- 
trymen. Considerable prize-money was subsequently distributed ; but 
the share of the poor soldier was, as usual, but a miseraVde mite com- 
pared with the lion’s portion which fell to the commanding officer. 

The exploits of the artillery during the expedition were the all- 
engrossing topic in our barracks for some time after our return, and 
Pomeroy immortalized them in a song, which, for years afterwards, 
was roared out, to the tune of *^Auld Umg whenever wj were 

sufficiently Hush of the mopusses to have a merry-making over a camp 
kettle of Flavian arrack-punch. Here is the song : — 

THE BOMBAY CANNONIERS. 

On fiuned Arabia’s arid coast 
Our laurels fresher grew, 

The Moslem corsair's ruined boast 
Proclaimed it but to6 true ; 

There, murd’rous tyranny no more 
In bloody crest appears ; 

Then seize the cup and toast the corps 
Of Bombay Canndhiers. 
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Though hardships, greater than alleged, 
Ofttimes our joys invade* 

We*ve bargained for*t* our faith is pledged, 
And danger is our trade ; 

But here*s a mcd’cinc to restore 
Delight, and banish cares ; 

Then seize the cup and toast, &c. 

When duty's period shall arrive 
And home rejoice our souls; 

When past affections shall revive 
To bless our social bowls ; 

With wondrous tales of Indian lore. 
Among our old compeers. 

We'll seize the cup, &c. 

Assemble, comrades, round the dot, 
Bencoolen’s nectar foams ; 

What though a foreign clime's our lot. 
Though severed from our homes. 

Shall soldiers trifling ills deplore, — 

Give way to senseless tears? 

No! — Seize the cup, &c. 

*Tis true, at times fleet fancy strays 
To native happy fields. 

And mem’ry with regret portrays 
The sweets our island yields ; 

But still we've comfort, lads, in store ; 
This bev'rage sorrow cheers ; 

Then seize the cup, &c. 

Throughout Hindostan's fertile plains. 
Despite her pagan sons, 

St. George's cross triumphant reigns. 
Supported by our guns ; 

Kv'n yet the glorious thundering roar 
TJie scared Mahratta hears ; 

Then seize the cup and toast the corps 
Of Bombay Cannoniers ! 
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Books of travels even in the East-^once the regions of romance 
• — have latterly been so common, that undescribed objects are 
becoming scarce, and the man or woman who travels with journal in 
hand, intending to make a book, finds it extremely difficult to glean 
any thing left by preceding travellers, unless the country visited 
be remote, or out of the highway of overland routes and steam- 
vessels. It may be apprehended that, in a few years, the race of 
book-making travellers will, like certain other animals, become ex- 
tinct, and that the few descriptive sketches of foreign countries, 
wjiich observant traders or public servants may think it worth their 
while to make, will take their permanent form in the pages of 
periodical publications. As every thing is for the best, and what- 
ever is is right, the loss of the largo quartos, formerly consecrated 
to the records of travels in such remote countries as Russia, and 
Sweden, and Turkey, the large price of which made them so re- 
spectable, must, we suppose, be considered no real loss, but a 
benefit. 

This consummation may be retarded by one circumstance. The 
inodes of describing the same objects admit of being almost infinitely 
varied, and as writers of taste, genius, an<l imagination can impart 
novelty to the most stale and hackneyed topics, so travellers, pos- 
sessed of similar qualities, may invest with an attractive garb 
objects often described, and countries frc([uently visited. We 
should thereby exchange the dull and j)lodding nianufimturers of 
travel-books for lively narrators and original thinkers ; and this 
we are inclined to believe would really be beneficial. 

The work before us is a specimen of the class of publications, 
which, according to our theory, will supersede the old books of 
travels. It is a description of a visit to Turkey and Syria — coun- 
tries which now-a-days an Englishman is almost ashamed to con- 
fess he has never seen — and although we should not venture to 
affirm that there is any object noticed in the book which has not 
been repeatedly described ; yet there is such a hue of freshness and 
novelty about the descriptions, and so much ease and phayfulness in 
the narrative — ^which is that of a scholar and man of taste en 
deshabille — that far more amusement may bo derived from it 
than from the most minute account of nations we never hoard of 
before. 

* or Tnccf of Travel brought home from the East. London, 1844. Ollivier. 
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The author of Edthen — this title, the only hard -word in tho 
book, as ho tells us, signifies “ From the East " — ^proceeded from 
England overland to Constantinople, to the Grecian archipelago, to 
Egypt, and Syria, llis incidents of travel were neither surprising 
nor new ; on tho contrary, his journey was rather unfortunate for 
one who meditated a book, by reason of its exemption from all but 
the ordinary accidents — such as getting so thoroughly wet as to 
look like a man that ha<l been turned back by the Iloyal Humane 
Society as incurably drowned;” being persecuted by the plague, 
and by other plagues in the shape of vermin. These arc taxes which 
curiosity must always pay. 

Landing at the port of Jjimesol, in the isle of Cyprus, our tra- 
veller put up at the house of the British vice-consul, a Grcck,^\vho 
insisted upon ofiering the rites of hos 2 >itality. 

With some difficulty, and chiefly by assuring him that I could not 
delay my departure beyond an early hour in the afternoon, 1 induced 
him to allow my dining with his family, instead of hampieting all 
alone with the representative of my sovereign, in consular state and 
dignity. The lady of the house, it seemed, had never sat at a table wdtli 
an European ; she was very shy about the matter, and tried hard to 
get out of the scrape, but the husband, I fancy, reminded her, that 
she was theoretically an English Avoman l>y virtue of the flag which 
waved over her roof, and that she was bound to shew her nationality 
by sitting at meat with me ; finding herself inexorably condemned to 
bear >vith the dreaded gaze of liuropean eyes, she tried to save her 
innocent children from tlie hard fate which awaited herself, but I ob- 
tained that all of them (and 1 think there were four or live) should sit 
at the table. You will meet with abundance of stately receptions, and 
of generous hos])itality too, in the East, but rarely, very rarely in those 
regions (or even, so far as I know, in any part of southern Europe), 
does one gain an opportunity of seeing tlie familiar, and indoor life of 
the people. 

This family party of the good consul’s (or rather of mine, for I ori- 
ginated tho idea, though lie furnished . tlie materials) went off very 
well ; the mamma was shy at first, but she veiled the awkwardness 
which she felt by affecting to scold her children, who had all of them, 
I think, immortal names — names too which they owed to tradition, 
and certainly not to any classical enthusiasm of their parents ; every 
instant 1 was delighted by some such phrases as these — Theinistocles, 
my love, don’t fight,” — “ Alcibiades,^can’t you sit still?” — ^‘‘Socrates, 
put down the cup.” — Oh, fie ! Aspasia, don’t, oh ! don’t be naughty ! ” 
It is true that the names were pronounced, Soerfthtie, Aspahsie — ^that 
is, according to accent, and not according to quantity ; but I suppose it 
is scarcely now to be doubted that they w^ere so sounded in ancient 
times. 
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This Greek was much puzzled to understand why the late Mr. 
llothschild, with all his wealth, had never been the Prime Minister 
of England ! 

One of, the most interesting parts of the work is the chapter re- 
specting Lady Hester Stanhope, to whom the author had an intro- 
duction which removed the reserve of that eccentric lady. We sub- 
join an extract which will show the strange mania which possessed 
her : — “ 

With respect to her then present mode of life, Lady Hester infonned 
me,' that for her sin, she had subjected herself during many years to 
severe penance, and thagt her self-denial had not been without its re- 
ward. Vain and false,” said she, ^Ms all the pretended knowledge of 
the Europeans — ^their doctors will tell you that the drinking of milk 
gives yellowness to the complexion ; milk is my only food, and you see 
if my face be not white.” Her abstinence from food intellectnal was 
carried as far as her physical fasting ; she never, she said, looked upon 
a book, nor a newspaper, but trusted alone to the stars for her sublime 
knowledge ; she usually passed the nights in communing with these 
heavenly teachers, and lay at rest during the day-time. She spoke 
with great contempt of the frivolity and benighted ignorance of the 
modem Europeans, and mentioned in proof of this, that they were not 
only untaught in astrology, but were unacquainted with the common 
and every-day phenomena produced by magic art : she spoke as if she 
would make me understand that all sorcerous spells were* completely at 
her command, but that the exercise of such powers would be deroga- 
tory to her high rank in the heavenly kingdom. She said, that the 
spell by which the face of an absent person is thrown upon a mirror, 
was within the reach of the humblest and most contemptible magicians, 
but that the practice of such-likc arts was unholy, as well as \nilgar. 

We spoke of the bending twig, by which it is said that precious me- 
tals may be discovered* In relation to this, the prophetess told me a 
story rather against herself, and inconsistent with the notion of her 
being perfect in her science ; but 1 think that she mentioned the facts as 
having happened before the time at which she attained to the great 
spiritual authority which she now arrogated. She told me that vast 
treasures were known to exist in a situation which she mentioned, if 1 
rightly remember, ai being near Suez ; that Napoleon, profanely brave, 
thrust his arm into the cave, containing the coveted gold, and that in- 
stantly his flesh became palsied, but the youthful hero (for she said he 
was great in hb generation) was not to be thus daunted ; he fell back 
characteristically upon his brazen resources, and ordered up his artil- 
leiy ; but man could not strive with demons, and Napoleon was foiled. 
In years after came Ibrahim Pasha, with heavy guns, and wicked 
spelk to boot, but the infernal guardians of the treasure were too strong 
for him. It was after this that Lady Hester passed by the spot, and 
she described, with animated gesture, the force and energy with which 
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the divininp: twig had suddenly leaped in her hands ; she ordered exca- 
yations« and no demons opposed her enterprise.; the vast chest in which 
the treasure had l)een deposited was at length discovered, but lo ! and 
Jj^hold, it was full of pebldcs! She said, however, that the times 
were approaching, in which the hidden treasures of the earth would 
become available to those who had true knowledge. 

Lady Hester talked to me long and earnestly on the subject of reli- 
gion, announcing that the Messiah was yet to come ; she strived to im- 
press me with the vanity and tlie falseness of all European creeds, as 
well as with a sense of her own spiritual greatness : throughout her 
conversation upon these high topics, she skilfully insinuated, without 
actually asserting, her heavenly rank. 

Lady Hester’s unholy claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom 
was, no doubt, the suggestion of tierce and inordinate pride most peri- 
lously akin to madness ; but I am quite sure that the mind of the 
woman was too strong to be thoroughly over(;ome by even this potent 
feeling. I plainly saw that she was not an unhesitating follower of her 
own system, and I even fancied tliat I could distinguisli the brief mo- 
ments during which she contrived to believe in herself, from those long, 
and less happy, intervals in which her own reason w'as too stroiig 
for her. 

The monks of the Holy Land, according to our author, arc not 
the”lean and mortified ascetics which some writers make them : — 

Cliristianity permits and sanctions the drinking of wine, and of all 
the holy brethren in Palestine, there are none who hold fast to this glad- 
some rite so strenuously as the monks of Damascus ; not that they are 
more zealous Christians than the rest of their fellows in the Holy 
Land, but that they have better wine. Whilst I was at Damascus, 1 
had my quarters at the Franciscan convent there, and very soon after 
my arrival 1 asked one of the monks to let me know something of the 
spots which deserved to be seen ; I made my inquiry in reference to the 
associations with which the city had ])een hallowed by the sojourn and 
adventures of Sti Paul. ‘‘ There is nothing in all Damascus,” said the 
good man, ‘‘ half so well ^vorth seeing as our cellars,” and forthwith he 
invited me to go, see, and admire tlie long ranges of liquid treasure 
which he and his brethren had laid up fur themselves on earth. And 
these, I soon found, were not as the treasures of the miser, th^t lie in 
unprofitable disuse, for day by day, and hour by hour, the golden 
juice ascended from the dark recesses of the cellar to the uppermost 
brains of the monks. Dear old fellows ! in the midst of that solemn 
land, their Christian laughter raii^ loudly and merrily — ^their eyes 
flashed with unceasing bonfires, and their heavy woollen petticoats 
could no more weigh down tlie springiness of their paces, than the 
nominal gauze of a dauseuse can clog her bounding step. 

The |M5Culiarities of the Dead Sea are thus described : — 
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1 went on, and came near to those waters of Death ; they stretched 
deeply into the southern desert, and before me, and all around, as far 
away as the eye could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, 
yellow, and naked, walled up in her tomb for ever, the dead an^ 
damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that hummed in the forbidden 
air, but instead a deep stillness — no grass grew from the earth — no 
weed peered through the void sand ; but, in mockery of all life, there 
>verc trees borne down by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these, gro- 
tesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton 
arms all scorched, and charred to blackness, by the heats of the long, 
silent years. 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water sloped 
so gradually, that I wawot only forced to “ sneak in,” but to walk 
through the water nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of 
my depth. When at last I was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in 
solution made my eyes smart so sharply, that the pain which I thus 
suffered acceding to the weakness occasioned by want of food, made me 
giddy and faint for sgmc moments ; but I soon grew better. I knew 
beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but I 
was surprised to find that I could not swim at my accustomed pace ; 
my legs and feet were lifted so high and dry out of the lake, that my 
stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking against the thin air, in- 
stead 6f the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. The water is per- 
fectly bright and clear; its taste detestable. After finisliing my attempts 
at swimming and diving, 1 took some time in regaining the shore, and 
before I begun to dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated 
the water which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly encfrustcd 
with sulphate of magnesia. 

A visit to the church of the Holy Sepulchre affords tho traveller a 
view of Christian superstition : — 

When 1 entered the church, 1 found a Bahel of worshippers. Greek, 
Roman, and Armenian priests were performing their different rites in 
various nooks and corners, and crowds of disciples were rushing about 
in all directions, some laughing and talking, some begging, but most of 
them going about in a regular and methodical way to kiss the sanctified 
spots, and speak the appointed syllables, and lay down the accustomed 
coin. If this kissing of the shrines had seemed as though it were done 
at the bidding of enthusiasm, or of any poor sentiment, even feebly 
approaching to it, the sight would have been less odd to English eyes ; 
but as it was, I stared to see grown men thus steadily and carefully 
embracing the sticks and the stones — ^not from love or from zeal (else 
God forbid that 1 should have stared), but from a calm sense of duty ; 
they seemed to be not working out,” but transacting, the great busi- 
ness of Salvation. 

A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scriptures, but ignorant of 
tradition, and the geography of modern Jerusalem, finds himself a 
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good deal mazed ” when he first looks for the sacred sites. The Holy 
Sepiilclire is not in a field without the walls, hut in the midst, and in 
the best part of the town, under Jhe roof of the great cluirch which I 
have been talking about ; it is a handsome tomb, of oblong form, j^artly 
subterranean, and partly aboveground ; and closed in on all sides, 
except the one by which it is entered. You descend into tlie interior by 
a few stops, and there find an altar with burning tapers. This is the 
spot which is held in greater sanctity than any other at Jerusalem. 
When you have seen enough of it, you feel ])erhaps weary of the busy 
crowd, and inclined for a gallop ; you ask your dragoman whether 
there will be time Ijefore sunset to procure horses, and take a ride to 
Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary, signor? — eccolo ! — it is upstair 
the first fioor. In cfiect you ascend, if 1 remember rightly, just thir- 
teen steps, and then you are shewn the now golden sockets in which 
the crosses of our Lord and the two thieves were fixed. All this is 
startling, but the truth is, that the city, having gathered round the 
sepulchre, which is the main point of interest, has crept northward, 
and thus in great measure are occasioned the many geographical sur- 
})rises which puzzle the “ Bible Christian.” 

These snatches from the work — which is itself a scries of snatches 
— will give the resulcr a notion of the mode in which the subjects 
ait) treated ; for, as wo before observed, the subjects themselves 
are not new. 


REDEMPTION OF CRIMES IN CHINA. 

A RECENT Peking Gazette publishes the following representation to the 
emperor from a censor in the Kcang-nan : — 

“ III order to recommend the impcriHl clemency, it is requisite to introduce 
a system of paying redemption for crimes compiitted. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the principles exhibited by ancient princes : for instance* \Voo>te* 
received fifty millions of cash for every ca))ital crime. It is, however, mr 
means intended to create a disregard of the law, but merely to remove grum- 
bling from amongst the people, who repine on beholding executions. Even as 
late as the reign of Ki^en-iiing, an ordinance was published, to permit the 
governors an<l lieiit.-governors, after mature deliberation, to allow pardonable 
crimes to be redeemed. As, however, the laws for the preservation of life and 
the redemption of crimes have not of late been fully explained, it would be 
well to expatiate somewhat upon the subject. All criminals, except those who 
are sentenced to immediate decapitation or strangulation, ought to have an 
opportunity to redeem themselves, by paying a certain contribution, and if 
they again offend, they should be transported for life. Thus, a way for re- 
forming themselves will be opened, and incorrigible cliaracters will never bo 
able to escape the net of the law.'* 

• He reigned B.C. 140—80; but the injustice of this system was severely exposed by one of the 
ministers In the reign of his successor, 8eu«i'te. — See Thornton's History of China, vol. I. p. 442. 
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KO, XI.— wark-scibncb. 

' 'i 

It is now some yean since we closed our review of the Manners and 
Customs of the Japanese from recent Dutch authorities : in the inter- 
val, Dr. von Siebold has published six more hefte (numbers or parts) of 
his Archive for the description of Nippon. These numbers are accom- 
panied by a map, copied from one constructed by Siebold’s Japanem 
friend, Takahasi Lakusaiinon, the astronomer, — the identical map, we 
presume, which, according to one of the reports current upon the con- 
tinent, stating Siebold’s crime to have been that of procuring the copy 
of a map, produced such disastrous consequences.^ These numbers 
likewise contain a great many plates, some of which, for the subjects 
delineated and as specimens of the actual condition of the graphic 
art in Japan (aided by European tuition), are highly curious. Though 
we cannot aver that they rival the few but splendid plates in Overincer 
Fischer^s work, they would illustrate many of the scenes and proces- 
sions described in onr former papers.t 

Never have we been more sensible than upon the pipsent occasion of 
the absurd and unsclmlarlike form in which this really l^rned and 
laborious writer, merely (we believe) to spare himself a little trouble 
in arranging, moulding, and dove-tailing his materiala, chooses to give 
the world the fruits of his Japanese researches. In these six numbers 
(0 to 14 inclusive), we have a bit of the usages of the nation (the myi- 
tary) ; a bit of geography, beginning with the last two-and-a-half sen- 
tences (the half, of course, taking precedence) of a former bit of geo- 
graphy ; a bit of literature, a bit of history, and a bit of science. All 
are replete with curious and interesting matter; with much that it 
wcmld have delighted us to obtain whilst writing the earlier papers, 
since we should thus liave been enabled to conect, modify, and im- 
prove many of th^ statements, but from w'hich it is not cj^y to con- 
such a homogeneous paper upon a single subject as might amuse 
the general reader. 

^fore lieginning our task of selection, we cannot forbear expressing 
an earnest wish that, if the Japanese, like their neighlnjurs the Chinese, 
write novels, one of them may l)e procured and translated. It is vain 
to hope for a Japanese Eugene Sue to unveil the mysteries of Yedo, or a 
Miss Austen to display family incidents and domestic manners but the 
most frivolous tale of fashionable life would make us better acquainted 
with Japanese society than all the sketches in existence drawn by 
foreigners ; nay, the memoirs of a Japanese Mad. de Mottcville, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, or any other egotistic gossip with the i)en, 
would delight us. But we are entitled to hope for our author’s narrative 
of his own adventures in Japan, and our disappointment is great as 
we open every successive number without finding it. Even should the 


• AstoHe Joumai, N.S., vol. ixx. p. 187. 
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richest of tlic extant rumours* — ^tlie one we have already mentioned as 
current upon the subject — ^i>rove false, still there can he no doubt that 
he saw more of Japan and of Japanese life than any Christian since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits ; and those adventures, which were either the 
means or the consequence of his so doing, proniise us the best substi- 
tute for a Japanese novel. 

The hrst subject treated in these numbers is the military art of the 
Japanese. It may seem idle to bestow much time upon the arms and 
engineering of a nation that has l>een at peace for nearly two hundred 
years ; but it is to be recollected that, prior to the seventeenth century, 
this now pacihe nation had been one of the most warlike in Asia, the 
Japanese soldiery the most universally esteemed and sought after by 
Asiatic belligerents, proving their excellence at tlie close of the sixteenth 
century by defeating, under Taykosamo, thrice their number of Chinese; 
further, that, in proof of the innate martial propensities and prowess 
of the Japanese, Siebold holds Japan entitled to boast that she has never 
l)een coiicpiered by a foreign foe. lie, indeed, conceives the terrestrial 
gods to have been a family of more enlightened foreigners, probably 
Chinese or Coreans, wlio, like Manco Capac in Peru, attained to 8ove-» 
reignty over the still barbarous aboriginal tribes solely by their intel- 
lectual superiority. He thinks that they had reigned for some genera- 
tions, perhaps for centuries — short, indeed, of the millions of years 
mythologically assigned to them, but sufficient to blend them with the 
nation they had civilized ; that, at the e])Och of Zin-mu-ten-woo’s birth, 
they had ceased to be esteemed a foreign dynasty. Thus he considers 
Zin-inu-ten-woo to have been both a Ja])anese and son of the terres- 
trial gods, under this altered form, rather than himself a foreign invader ; 
and even if he >vere a foreigner, it was certainly not with a foreign 
anny, hut with the more trained and civilized warriors of Kiusiu, that 
lie conquered Ni]»})on, and founded the empire of Dai Nippon, the sove- 
reignty of the Mikados- This, Siebold gives us not as merely his cJwn 
opinion, but as that of the most learned Japanese ; nay, he adds, u^ion 
the same authority, tliat Japan is even more unconcjiiered, if it be pos- 
sible, than this, — for had Kublai Khan subjected her, insteiid of being 
baffled and defeated,t it would hardly have annihilated the boast, Kub- 
lai Khan himself having been of Japanese descent. Siebold "says : — 

** I am indebte<l to my never-to-lie-forgotten friend, Tsynsiro, inter- 
preter at the Ziogoon’s ^‘^ourt (1822 — 1826), for the following commu- 
nication, in a historical point of view most interesting: — ‘Yoritoino— 
who, in the year 1185, raised himself to the post of commander-in- 
chief of tlie empire, with unlimited authority — ^banished liis youngest 
brother, Yositsoone, to Osyii, in the northern pjirt of Nippon. The 
exile was there kindly received, and gained numerous partisans. Yori- 
tomo thereupon sent troops to destrby them, but Yositsoone escaped with 
some few faithful friends into Yezo, whence he passed over into Tartar^. 
Fromthis Yosit^onodescendedPeili, wang, or King, of theKiur-ki(Gher- 
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gliis).’ This important statement is, iiitleed, in direct contradiction to 
Japanese history ; for, according to the Wa-kan-nen-kd (a Japanese 
historical work), in the fourth month of the year 1189, Yositsooiie, 
having been defeated at Osyn by General Yasufira, ripped himself up ; 
and the Nippon wodai itsi ran (the name of another Jiistory) adds, that 
Yasufira sent tlie head of his fallen antagonist to the Ziogoon Yoritoino. 
But these contradictory accounts are easily reconciled, by bearing in 
mind both the severity of the Japanese law, which would assuredly 
liave punishetl with death the general who had suffered the rel>el to 
escape, and the character of the Japanese, which, on account of 
its incalculable possible consequences, would make the flight of one of 
the chief magnates of the empire an inviolable state secret.” Tliat is to 
say, the Nayhoen^ or underhand, system was already adopted ; and, 
whilst some persons are supposed to be alive long after they arc really 
dead, Yositsoone was alive and well long after he had ]»rofeHsedly per- 
formed the national operation of the hara kiri, and, to ^*makc assurance 
doubly sure,” been beheaded into the bargain. 

Turn we to our jiresent subject, the arms of the Japanese. It is to 
the weapons and warlike engines of past times that Siebold here mainly 
devotes his attention ; and the reverence of the Japanese for their an- 
cestors has not only carefully preserved specimens anid descriptions of 
the earliest of these, hut hiis even prevented their being completely su- 
perseded, in their most improved state, even by tlie introduction of 
fi rearms. 

The earliest weapons mentioned are bows and aitows, spears, and 
lances ; and with these the sun goddess, Ama-terasii-olio-kami, is averred 
to have defended herself against the moon gotl, Sosano-wono-mikoto, 
when he Avas troublesome ; the said moon god being her husband, by 
the way. In the lapse of the centuries, during which her successors, 
tl^ ten-estrial, ruled Kiusiu, the savage Nipponese likewise had learned 
archery, for avc are told that Zin-mu-teii-woo was received by them at 
his landing with a flight of arrows, which killed one of his brothers ; 
but on both sides these Aveapons had only stone heads or jioints. Such 
stone heads of spears and arrows are carefully preserved in Japanese 
repositories of antiquities and curiosities, and are still occasionally dug 
up. They^ are similar in shape to those found in Denmark, Guelder- 
land, and on the banks of the Ohio, and, we suppose Ave may add, to 
those Mad. Calderon dc Barca, in her eutertainihg Life in Mexicoy speaks 
of as found amongst the Mexican pyramids. Are we to ascribe this 
startling similarity to an early intercourse between the East and the 
West, in the existence of which some modern theorists seem inclined to 
believe, but Avhich, in barbarous ages, appears to be an impossibility I 
Fragments of stone hatchets and battle-axes are likewise found in 
Japan. 

But the age of stone-headed weapons was drawing to a close. The 
very first successor of Zin-mu-ten-woo, Mikado Siusei, 581 years before 
our era, cause<l arrows and spears to l>e {minted with iron. And already, 
we are assured, had the arts of making Imws, arrows, and arrow-heads. 
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l>c(:oinc separate trades; already were the artisans exercising those 
trades foriin^d into guilds. These hows and arrows were so peculiarly 
hir^e, that old Chinese historians habitually give the Japanese a name 
implying robbers with great bows ; and in proof of their size at a much 
later period, some of the extraordinarily heavy arrows used by Tame- 
tomo, a celebrated warrior, who died A.D. 1170, are still in existence. 

Siel>old observes that northern nations, making their arrows of solid 
wood, have always feathered them to speed their flight ; whilst southern 
nations, using bamboo or some other strong reed for the purpose, have 
not felt the necessity of thus winging their light shafts. But the Japa* 
nese, who of course made and make their arrows of their indigenous 
bamboo, have learned of their northern neighbours, or perhaps from 
unknown northern ancestors, to give them yet greater velocity by attach- 
ing feathers to them. Tlicy have fifty different modes of feathering 
their arrows, varying in the kind of feather used and in the manner of 
fixing, and every one of the fifty has a separate name. This nomen- 
clature is the fruit of the labours of the great officers of state, who pre- 
side over the chase and shooting matches. The Japanese are said to be 
prone to scientific technicality ; hut is it not natural to man to seek 
all means of dignifying his habitual occupation? The science of fea- 
thering arrows is hardly more ludicrous than the science of veneriCy as 
cultivated hy our own feudal ancestors. 

1'he heroine Singon Kwogon, who com[uercd Corea, A.D. 200, is re- 
]>orte<l to have einjdoyed fire-hearing arrows, in order to burn the Corean 
fortifications. These arrows, which are called fyasy were likewise used 
in a civil war that occurred in 1182, when they are described as having 
the hollow shaft filled with conibiistihles. It has been conjectured that 
these coiiihustihles were gun])owder ; and as it is quite certain that the 
use of gunj)owder in fireworks was long known in China, it is no doubt 
possible that the explosive nature of the pyrotechnical compound may 
have l)een made to answer some destructive purpose in warfare, although 
the account of the bringing of firearms and ‘‘ the art of making shoot- 
ing-powder” by the Portuguese* is far too distinct to admit any idea 
of the use of gunpowder in this manner having been previously known. 

Another unusual description of arrow is the bewitched arrow, that 
never misses its mark ; and here again we find similar notions genni- 
tiating in minds that cannot easily have communicated them to each 
other. These bewitched arrows are the counterpart of the bewitched 
bullets, freiku^eliiy of the Cermans ; and we can hardly imagine either 
this superstition, or that of the ‘‘ evil eye,”t to have been every wliere 
traditional from the original stock of nations. The Japanese arrows 
are, however, rather divine than magical ; they are unfeathered, as 
needing no such mechanical aid, and believed to be Kami weapons, 
guided by Kami hands, or at least by Kami will, whence they bear a 
name that may be Englished, spirit-guided sounding arrows.” One 
of these fated weapons was possessed hy SingOn Kwogon ; but we are 
not told whether it returned to her after performing its task. If not, to 

• AtUUic Juurpalt vol. %xxu p. 115. t Id, vtil. xxx. p. 35. 
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fix upon the right moment for letting it fly might be nearly as difficult 
as to bring the straightest stick out of a wood. * 

Having twice had occasion to name the Mikado amazon, wo must in- 
terrupt^this essay upon arms to inforhi our readers that there appears 
to be grievous cause to suspect this heroine of having murdered her old 
Mikado, who would not attack Corea ; and also, unless we fully believe 
in Ae retardatory efficacy of her red crape fillet,*^ of not having led the 
life of a vestal during her brilliant campaign. The story told is this • 
fihigoli'Kwogon, who was herself of the race of the sun goddess, dreamed 
Uiat a spirit appeared to her, and commanded her consort, the Mikado 
Tsiuai, to invade Corea. He was then fighting against Kiusiu rebels^ 
and scorned to be governed by a woman’s dream, wherefore he suddenly 
die<l. Then the widow prayed tliat the birth of her unborn babe might 
be deferred till she should be at leisure from her impending warlike 
affairs, and filleted herself. This done, she seized the reins of govern- 
ment, put herself at the head of the army, and, assisted by her grey- 
heoiled general Takeutsi, a warrior some century and a quarter old, first 
subdued the insurgents of Kiusiu, then passed over to Corea, comiucred 
it, secured its occupation, and, returning to Japan, liore her son and 
heir. According to the miraculous, and in modern gyes scandalous, 
version, the Corean expedition lasted a year, the quellihg the insurrec- 
tion liaving previously detained the warlike dame some months. But 
we must add, in favour of her fidelity to her deceased consort and the 
legitimacy of her son, that in Japan the sceptics of lister times assert 
that she at once invaded Corea, as she had proposed to the Mikado, 
trusting to the immediate submission of Kiusiu when deprived of the 
support it received from Corea; and that one battle liaving decided the 
fate of the invaded peninsula, she returned home to give birth to her 
child in little more than a month. 

The bow's from which all these various kinds of arrows are shot, were 
of yore, as has l>een said, of extraordinary magnitude ; at the present 
day, they differ from those with which we are acquainted, mainly in not 
consisting ol a single piece of wood. They are composed of layers of 
w-ood of different qualities glued together, and further strengthened by 
lieing bound round and round with hemp. There are technical names 
for eveiy different part of the bow. Formerly, a sort of musical chord 
was employed as the bowstring, which, besides discharging the arrow, 
served in war to proclaim the liour in camp, and to enable outposts to 
announce their presence and vigilance. It was by sounding his bow- 
string that the sentry or vidette challenged an approaching intruder, 
though it could hardly answer for the watchword. Of what materials 
these musical bowstrings were formed we are not told, and they have 
long been superseded by liells and mallets for striking the hour, and by 
the tongue, probably, in their other office. 

Cross-bows were brought into Japan in the seventh century, as part 
of the tribyte from Corea, hut do not seem to have ever b^ii much 
used. Spears are commonly from eight to ten feet long in the shaft ; 

* JtUaic Journal, voL xx%. p. 33. 
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but Uftly kind worth notice^ as peculiar^ is one in which a sword- 
blade Is affixed to a spear-shaft about six feet in length. The pos- 
session of spears is forbidden to all but soldiers, save as ensigns 
of sank ; as such, they are borne before the norimonoa of the high-bom 
of both sexes, and the various modes of thus bearing them constitute a 
branch of Japanese hUTaldry, regulated by a long, minute, and strict 
code of laws. 

Swords belong to a more advanced state of civilization, acquainted 
with metallurgy. We need not add much to what has already been 
said of their exeellence, acknowledged even by the conceited Chinese, 
and of tlic value set upon them.* But the mode of producing^ this 
transcendent excellence, as detailed by Dr. von Siebold, may be worth 
extracting : — 

“ They are not damasked, but wrought of cement-steel, therefore very 
hard and little elastic. The process of cementing is most simple, but 
deserves our attention the rather as it demonstrates that the highly- 
prized Japanese steel contains, l)esides carbon, alumina and silica. A 
competent authority, Mogami Toknai, of whose merits mention will be 
made hereafter,^ states the mode of cementation to bo as follows : — The 
blades, forged of good bar-steel, are plastered over with a paste consist- 
ing of potash, porcelain clay, and coal dust [charcoal dust, we appre- 
hend], and dried in the sun. They are next exposed to the fire, and 
heated until the mass of cement assumes a white hue. The glowing 
blades are then plunged in lukewarm water, three-fifths boiling to tvro- 
iifths cold, and cooled gradually. Often tlie edge only is heated, and 
then the cooling is with cold water. The reforging of old blades is not 
uncommon. The grindstones upon which the swords are sharpened are 
peculiar and good, for which reason their exportation is prohiliited.” 

Prince Inisiki, who lived in the first century of our era, forged the 
first Jai)aiiese sword. A straight, two-edged sword, called a tsuruga^ 
still forms a part of the Mikado’s sacred and imperial insignia, because 
such a sword (the model tsuriiga^ we are to presume) Avas found in the 
tail of a terrific dragon, killed by the deified or canonized hero, Sosaiio- 
ono-mikato. We rather conjecture that this was the very dragon who 
figures in the zodiac, since his tail always exhibits a tsuruga. Touching 
tlie glorious />atr of swords, the grand object of Japanese ambition, w'e 
learn that the one is long and slightly curved, the other shorter and 
straight ; and we judge from the plates before us that they are vrorii 
across the hip, rather than hanging lieside the thigh — a fashion that may 
be lietter adapted to the Japanese sitting posture. 

That the Japanese are aware of the inferiority of their firearms, at 
least of their artillery, to that of Eurqpe, although too haughty to con- 
fess it, may be inferred from an anecdote recorded by Siebold : — In 
the year 1825, the Dutch government sent two six-pounders, with all 
appurtenances, of the most approved modern "^construction, as part of 
the present for the Ziogoon. Their acceptance was officially declined in 
the Ziogoon’s name; hut one Takaki Mitsiioskc, coininandant of the 

* Atiaiic Journal, Tol. xxxl, p. 14. 
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Nagasaki guard, obtained possession of them underhand-*a ^etty in* 
stance of Japanese nationfd pride, and of the address einjdoyed to veil 
from European eyes the manifest inferiority of tlie insular empire in 
every thing relative to military science. Our weapons and implements 
of war are pronounced unnecessary, and the exportation of Japanese 
arms is forbidden, under pain of death ; nay, the sale of drawings of 
weapons or armed puppets to the foreigners is forbidden.*’ 

The pistols of the Japanese are merely small matchlocks ; but they 
occasionally make double, triple, and even hvc-barrelled guns and pis- 
tols. Bayonets they have none, but have evidently conceived the utility 
of s^ch weapons, as they endeavour to combine spears with their match- 
locks. It hardly need be added that the Japanese powder is not a first- 
rate article. 

The war-chariots of the Japanese resemble those described by Homer, 
apparently the Greek and Trojan substitute for cavalry, to which 
amongst the Japanese they were an adjunct. 

Defensive armour was early known to them, having been w^orn by 
Zin-mu-ten-woo. In form, it resembles tliat of the middle ages, and 
of the ancients, as far as theirs is understood ; but is usually made of 
leather, lackered, and sometimes strengthened or ornamented with 
metal, and the different pieces are fastened together with ribbons or 
laces. The colour of the leather and of the ribbons or laces shews to 
what house the Avarrior is a vassal. Horsemen’s amiour frequently 
consists of twisted wire or linked rings. Upon occasions of mere show 
or sport, papier mache answ'ers the purpose. The only peculiarity of the 
helmet is in the vizor : It is a mask wdth an aquiline nose, an im- 
mense mouth full of silver teeth, black, red, or white beard and wins- , 
kers, and deep furrows in the checks. This horrible mask is called 
menboy and if the nose be wanting, sarufjo (monkey-face). It is fas- 
tened by straps above to the head-piece, below to the gorget, and is 
further secured by a band passed over the projecting chin. The eyes 
arc wholly unprotected.” Shields are still used ; but a shield standing 
upon wheels, and pushed about by the soldier, is preferred, it should 
seem, to one borne on the ann, as less eucumbering his movements. 
Sometimes several shields are joined together, and sometimes a bundle 
of bamlKK)s is thus set upon w'heels ; the latter of which is said to afford 
sufficient protectipn against firearms. 

This sort of moveable fortification seems to be pretty much the prin- 
cipal defensive achievement of Japanese military engineering. Further, 
we read of little more tlian obstructing the approach of an enemy by dig- 
ging pitfalls, slightly covered over, or scattering spikes and caltrops in the 
way of cavalry ; of palisades, chemux-defrise fashion ; and of an en- 
gine, somewhat resembling a winnowing machine, for driving chalk 
dust, and the like, into an enemy’s eyes in mines. We must not, how- 
ever, omit the curtains of hempen, or strong cotton cloth, which were 
hung of old as a protection before w^alls. Though known to he una- 
vailing against shot, they are still supplied to all garrisons and gilkrd- 
posts, and upon the appearance of a strange sail cover every visible part 
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of the post whence it is descried — ^rather, it is to'be supposed, as a sig- 
nal, than as a defensive preparation. These curtains have, since their 
loss of estimation as fortihcations, probably, been put to other uses. 
They are hung, as a mark of dignity, before palaces, mansions of gran- 
dees, and temples, whether Sintoo or Duddliist; this ' use being made 
of silk, and fashioned by Japanese heraldry, to mark the different 
branches of a family, down to the sixth son ; but, we grieve to add, 
curtains arc not held sacred to this noble office ; they anS become so 
common, that at Yedo they now hang, as awnings, we imagine, before 
the galleries and balconies of the most notorious tea-houses of the street 
especially abounding in such places, called Yosihara, and are further 
employed to inclose groves of deliciously flowering trees, thus forming 
them into, what Siebold denominates pleasure-tents.” 

The old besieging engines of the Japanese are chiefly remarkable for 
their great resemblance to the battering-ram, catapult, balista, testudo, 
&c. &c., of classical antiquity: again a curious fact, and one of 
those whence our German doctor argues an intercourse of Greece and 
Home with the far East, of which no trace is to be found in the authors 
of classical antiquity that have been 6j)ared to us. Their storming or 
scaling ladders are clever, and Siebold would fain recommend them to 
the notice of European belligerents. “They are made in three or four 
separate pieces, each containing five rundles or steps, provided wdth 
hinges, by which they can in an instant be united for use, so that, 
even when running to the assault, a man can easily carry a piece : 
thus, a very few soldiers can at once set up a ladder of any re- 
quisite length. Anotlier description of storming-ladder used for 
assaulting fortresses consists of a chamber upon six wheels, within 
which are the armed men. This ladder is in two lengths, of twenty feet 
each, sliding the one within the other ; but, when developed, forming a 
forty-foot ladder. TRc chamber sheltering the storming party is covered 
with uutanned buirs-hide.” 

We have now done w’ith Japanese military matters, and have looked 
through the present numbers to see wdiat might be most homogeneous 
thereto. Uj)on the whole, the scientific portion seems most analogous 
to the military art, ami to that we turn. We here find the solutions^ 
we had hoped for of some of the difficulties that posed us in the state- 
ments of our mercantile authors, touching the measurement and divi- 
sion of time. 

The oldest Japanese history, the Nipponliy published early in the 
eighth century, in thirty volumes, confirms the idea that Chinese sci- 
ence entered Japan through Corea. It is there said: — “In the tenth 
year of the Mikado Suiko ( A.D. 002), K wan-kin, a Buddliist priest, from 
Petsi (a Corean state), brings chronological and astronomical works, a 
moveable disc for the calculation of years, and technological books, to 
Japan. Some young persons are placed with him for instruction, each 
of whom applies himself to one of these departments.” 

Sven the sexagesimal cycle, or cycle of sixty years,*^ is, it seems, a 
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Chinese invention, but must have been in use amongst the Japanese 
from the commencement of their authentic history, at least. The Nip- 
ponhi dates Zin-mu-ten-woo’s early deeds by this cycle ; although, after 
his assumption of the Mikadoship, the years of his reign supplant it. 
But, as Siebold observes, it would have been an arduous task, indeed, 
to the science of the eighth century to calculate back, after the 
lapse of thirteen centuries, so as to give days correctly according to this 
cycle ; and* that the days of the new moon, and the like, are accurately 
given according to this cycle, nearly 700 years before our era, tli’e cal- 
culations of profound European astronomers now living have ascer- 
tained. Whilst speaking of this cycle, wc must take leave to observe, 
that a conjecture we hazarded— to wit, that it might possibly be formed 
rather by combinations of the signs of the zodiac and the elements than 
by arithmetical operations upon them — proves to be correct. Our read- 
ers wll recollect that the Japanese have ten elements;* now, com- 
bining ten with twelve as long as they will afford variety, this power is 
exhausted at the sixtieth combination. Combine Primary icood with 
the mouse^ Secondary loood with the hull^ and so on, it is evident that 
we must take the first element again for the eleventh sign of the zodiac, 
making Primary vaood’\^dog^ Secondary wood‘\‘hoar^ but it is not until 
the sixty-first place that Primary ioood-\-iinoiiso would recur ; therefore, 
with sixty years are the changes all rung, — ^the cycle is perfect. The 
sexagesimal cycle is applied to days for determining the recurrence of 
certain festivals, Buddhist as well as Sintoo. 

The Nengo eyelet was first invented for dating events, A.D. 045, by 
the Mikado Kotok, who ordered events to be dated by the year of the 
Nengo Dai Kwaj or great metamor{)hosis. But some of his successors 
omitted to institute Nengos, and it is only since the year 701 that they 
have succeeded each other uninterruptedly. 

The Japanese year always begins with the tiger montl). Tlie naming 
of the months by the signs of the zodiac seems, however, to be a j)urely 
scientific farm. In common parlance they are temieil, Quaker fasliion, 
first month, second month, &c. ; but in song, and at the Dairiy where 
the purest old Japanese is spoken, they use a third nomenclature, ap 
propriately descriptive. These names, which refer to seasons, occupa- 
tions, and customs, are thus given and explained from a Dairi alma- 
nack : — 

1st Month, MuUuki, the affectionate month, inasmuch as the bands of 
friendship are renewed, by the customary new-year's day visits. 

2nd Month, Kisaragiy double- clothing, which the night frosts usually render 
necessary. 

3rd Month, Ya yovh the increasing vitality of nature. 

4th Month, U taukU the hare month, because this is the time at which the 
If no vanoy or hare-flower {Dcutda acahra) blows. 

5th Month, Sa tauki, originally Sanave tauhi, the month of early plants 
(aanave)f which are now collected. 

Gth Month, Mina daukiy the waterless inoiitli. 


« Aakaie Journal, vol. xaai. p. 10. 
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7th Month, Fund dsuki, the letter month. According to an ancient custom, 
written notes should be given and received by every body upon the 7lh 
evening of this month. 

8tli Month, Fa dsuki, an abbreviation or compression of Fa atsuru tsuki, 
the month of the falling leaves, or perhaps of Fatsi tsuki, the 8th 
month. 

Dth Month, Nagn tsuki, the long-shining moon. 

lOth Month, Kann na tsuki, the month without Kami, Some persons under- 
stand by this Kami the spirit Izanagi, who died in this month; others 
the spirit of thunder ; others again the solar or superior principle, whose 
sovereignty ceases in this month. [Surely this must be the month in 
which our Dutcli autliors aver that the tem))lcs are deserted because the 
Kami are visiting the Mikado. 

Nth Month, Sinio tsuki, the hoar-frost month. 

I'irh Month, Siva.*:u, the going forth or course of the masters, wlio are but 
little at home during the last days of the year. The word is a playful 
distortion of the expression Tozi vazn, ‘year’s end.* 

Why the word which evidently means ‘month’ is written sometimes 
tsuki, sometimc.s dsuki, we cannot imagine. 

Tile division of the natural day into twelve hours, named after the 
signs of the Zodiac, is also, it seems, derived from the Chinese. They 
ctmsider the natural day as a miniature year, presenting in little, as to 
time, the same jdiases of the sun. Midnight and midday, as corre- 
spoinling with the winter and the summer solstice, resi)ectively, hear 
the names of the mouse and of the Iiorse. ( )f Chinese origin is likewise 
the strange mode of mimhering those twelve hours, viz. 0, B, 7, H, 5, 4, 
!1, 8, 7, 8, 5, 4 ;t and we learn from Siehold that Chinese jdiilosophy 
•still further complicates this comjdex system. In this view it becomes 
an emhlomatical explanation of the mode and degree in which the solar 
influence gains upon the terrestrial in the pn>gress from midnight to 
midday, the terrestrial upon the solar during that from midday to niid- 
iiight, as exemplifled hy a regularly as varyingly comhiiied scries of 
broken and whole lines. 

On the other hand, Yosimo Conosko, a learned Japanese friend of 
Siehold’s, has supplied him with a simpler explanation of the system of 
mimhering. He takes 10 as tlie perfect number, from wdiich he sub- 
tracts I, for the first, or mouse hour, whicli tluis becomes 9 o’clock ; 2, 
for the second, or hull hour, which thus becomes 8 o’clock ; and so on, 
throiigli each set of six hours.. This exi>lanation is assuredly far less 
astute and complex than the other ; hut we must confess that, to our 
uiiud, it is also less satisfactory, since we can conceive no possible rea- 
son for beginning with a suhtractioii for the first hour, of which suh- 
^ traction we can see a necessity only for the second and following hours. 
Why should not midnight and midday be honoured wdth the perfect 
miinberlO? If any reiv|on there he, it must surely he mythological, 
anil should he given. The idea that there imly he some superstition 
eonnected with this intricately trouhlesoine system numeration of 


^ See Asint. Jimrn., vol. xxix. p. 2firi. 
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hours, which seems so diametrically opposed to the Chinese analogy 
between them and the months, might likewise he suggested by the ab- 
sence of the first and the last quarters of the dozen ; the numbers 1, 2, 
3, and 10, 11, 12. For the omission of the first three, however, Yosimo 
Gonoske again has a reason, which is plain and intelligible. He says it 
arose from the necessity of announcing the hours by striking upon a 
bell or a' drum. One stroke, two strokes, and three strokes upon the 
bell or drum had been forestalled as signals in religious rites and mili- 
tary duties, wherefore it was indispensable to do without them in 
striking the hours, and this necessity naturally induced the omission of 
the last three numbers, since it was more easily practicable to adapt six 
to twelve tluin nine. 

This Japanese explanation is contained in a little treatise upon tlie 
subject, written by Yosimo Gonoske in Diitchy for the use of SiebobI, 
and of which, the latter says, the only fault in point of language is a 
want of Dutch idiom. He gives three or four lines as a specimen, which 
we must affirm to be good, grammatical Dutch. Wc learn further, upon 
the same, sufficient authority, that sunset and sunrise arc not, as we 
had understood, the points that divide the hours of the night and of the 
day. Siebold sa^'s : “ The Japanese include both twilights in the natu- 
ral day, fixing the commencement of the morning twilight and the 
close of the evening twilight at the respective moments when it begins 
and when it ceases to be possible to distinguish characters in a book, or 
when the stars disappear in the morning and reappear in the evening. 
But our Gonoske, in the above-mentioned treatise, fixes the points 
more determinate! y, as well as more scientifically, at the moment 
when the sun is 19^^ below the horizon; that is to say, 1 hour 12^ 
before and after sunrise and sunset. The Yedo popular almanack, on 
the other hand, gl»es sometimes a few minutes more to both morning 
and evening twilight, without any reference in these variations to the 
varying length of twlight according to the different seasons.” Hence it 
follow’s, that it is not at tlie equinox that the hours of day and of night 
are equal in length, but when the sun rises a few minutes after seven 
and sets as many before five o’clock ; though if the reading, or the star- 
gazing measure be adopted, the equality may be found nearer to the 
equinox. 

Within the cover of most Japanese road-books is affixed a curious 
sort of little travelling sun-dial, arranged for ascertaining the hour by 
the length of the shadow, as regulated by the season of the year. For 
this purpose, the inside of the cover is divided into seven columns, for 
the seven portions of the year, during each of which the shadow is 
conceived to remain sufficiently the same for ordinary occasions ; tliat 
is to say, the tvro extreme columns are severally allotted to the two 
months in which severally occur the wdnter and the summer solstice as 
the opposite solar extremes, and the five interVfening columns to the ten 
intervening months, taken in pairs as they correspond in regard to the 
elevation of the sun, the month preceding and the month following the 
solstice making one pair. Upon these columns the hours are duly 
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inarke<l 9 and on the blank part of each column is affixed a piece of 
paper, by way of ghomon, all seven precisely of the same length. 
When the sun shines, the traveller thus provided has but to open his 
book, set up the gnomon of the proper column, and carefully hold his 
paper dial horizontal, turning it in such a direction as that the shadow 
may fall along the column, and look what hour it reaches. 

. The hours of the night are said to be astronomically determined by 
the direction towards dilFerent parts of the heavens of those three stars 
of Ursa Major which might be familiarly called the Great Bear’s tail. 

The clepsydra, or water-clock, seems to have been the first device 
resorted to for measuring time in the absence of the sun. It was con- 
structed in various forms ; and in one of the oldest Chinese water- 
clocks, Siebold found a resemblance to the clepsydra produced by the 
Alexandrian Ctesibius 140 years before the birtli of Christ, so marked 
as greatly to corroborate liis opinion, tliat intercourse existed between 
the East and the West at an epoch far earlier than is usually supposed. 
In Japan, water-clocks were not known until after the middle of the 
seventh century. Then “ the Mikado Teutsi, who, in the year 0(50, 
when he was only hcreilitavy prince, had, under tlie guidance of his 
Buddhist ^teachers, construc ted a water-clock, set one up, in the tenth 
year of his reign (A.D. 071), in the so-called New Pavilion, and or- 
dered the hours to be struck in accordance with this water-clock, upon 
a bell hung in its vicinity,” 

These various devices are now pretty nearly superseded by mechani- 
cal clocks and watches, which were first introduced into China, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, by the Jesuit Matteo Ricci, and im- 
mediately passed tlience into Japan. But the instrument carried out 
by the Jesuit worked by a balance and weight, the use of tlie pendu- 
lum ])eing at that epoch not general, if indeed it was known. Upon 
this clock the Japanese imjn-oved, in order to adapt it to the unequal 
length of their hours of the day and of the night. They constructed a 
clock with two balances, destined, the one to act by day, the other by 
night. The arm of each lialance was notched upon a scale calculated to 
afford the number of variations required by the varying length of the 
day and of the night during the progress from one solstice to the other, 
and to the arm of each balance a weight was attached. At the summer 
solstice, the weights were respectively hung upon the cflitermost notch 
of the day-balance, upon the iiinerinost of the night-balance. At inter- 
vals of days, 4 hours, 12', both weights were moved, that of the day- 
balance a notch inward, that of the night-balance a notch outward, 
until, at the winter solstice, the respective original positions of the 
weights w(;rc completely reversed. 

Siebold gives the translation of a Japanese calendar or almanack for 
the eleventh year of the nmigo Bumeij being the twenty-fifth of the 
sexagesimal cycle, containing 355 days,* and answering to A.D. 1820. 
It is curious, but not worth inserting, since,* besides occupying 
2^ folio [>ages, it would scarcely be intelligible without a more minute 

* For the irregular length of the years, sec Asiatic Journal, vol. |). 10. 
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knowledge of Japanese mythology, festivals, &c., than would accord 
witli our limits or our views. We must mention, tiowever, tliat it care- 
fully indicates unlucky days. This almanack is in general use, but is 
by no means the only one published ; on the contrary, there seem to bo 
separate almanacks for all classes of persons, of which, however, only 
two call for notice. One of these is entitled an almanack for the blind, 
meaning thereby persons who cannot read, and from such provision- 
being made for tiiem, we should naturally infer that President Meylaii 
was mistaken in asserting that no Japanese is in so unhappily ignorant 
a condition unless, indeed, we may suspect that the existence of such 
metaphori^l blindness in Dai Nippon is a gratuitous assumptioii in- 
tended by the almanack-maker to sanction a display of the riches of 
his own fancy. For the almanack of the blind is composed of signifi- 
cant pictures, and a few established and generally known emblems ; 
such, for instance, as a black, white, or party-coloured disk, to express 
bad, good, or mixed luck, and it conveys, by-their instrumentality, the 
information usually communicated by words. Yet the fancy thus ex- 
hibited does not appear to l>e very exuberant or very intellectually 
deep ; as Siebold says : The images are seldom tropological or enig- 
matic, but, often phonetic, namely, where the image stands solely on 
account of similarity of sound, and is designed to conv'ey an idea 
totaUy different from itself ; as, for example, the image of a sieve, 
which in Japanese is called tosiy is used to signify tosi, ‘year.’” This 
may certainly be termed phonetic imagery. 

The other almanack is a flower-alnianack. We have already spoken 
of the science required for the pro})er tying up of nosegaysjf weaving of 
garlands, and decking bouquets. See . ; but this recondite science ^vlll 
scarcely be supplied by these almaiuicks, although the fullest of them 
may serve to secure a painter from committing so atrocious a solecism 
against good manners ami scholarship as would be the mingling of 
roses and violets in one and the same picture. They merely propose to 
distinguish the months by the flowers, or some of them, that bloom in 
each month, such being the regularity of the seasons in Japan, that 
the periodical opening of blossoms never varies, and such the mildness 
of the climate, in the greater part of the empire, tliUt no month-is des- 
titute of its appropriate flowers. 

* Asiatic Jourualf vol. xxx. p. 31. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 

NO. X. — THE MAUUUESS OF NOllMANUY. 

The tioblcinaii wliosc life and clianictcr are now to engage our 
attention, will J)e found to possess sonic (piulities not often united in 
the same individual, and a reputation for varied attainments to 
which few men can cstahlish a legitimate claim. 

The Most lloiiourahic Constantiini Henry Pliipiis Sranjuess of 
Normanhy, Earl ami Baron IMiilgrave, was horn on the loth of May, 
175)7. I'hc celebrated ‘^Freo-school at Ilarrow-oii-thc-lliir' en- 
joys the honour of numbering him amongst its distinguished pupils; 
and his attainments do no discredit even to the high reputation 
which Harrow enjtiys. The lively and 'vigorous talents of Lord 
Normanhy manifested themselves at an early age ; indeed, in almost 
every thing he was jiremature. He entered Trinity (College,’ Cam- 
bridge, before he had reached the ago of sixteen, and obtained his 
degree there before he lunl comjdeted his nineteenth year; ho mar- 
ried ami took his seat in Parliament when he wiis only just of age, 
and if his son had committed” as early a marriage, the manpicss 
might have been a gramlfathcr somc^ years ago. The I lonourablc 
Maria liiildell, eldest daughter of Lord Havensworth, is the Mar- 
chioness of Norinanby.* Her marriage with his lordship took place 
on the 12th of August, 1818: she was then little more twenty years 
of age, having been born in March, 171)8. ifer talents, attractive 
graces, and estimable (pialities, entitle her not less to the grati- 
tude and aflcction of her relatives, than to the regard and admira- 
tion of the elovate^l class in which she seems to hold her place, as 
much through the gifts of nature as by the acci<lents of fortune. 

liord Normaiiby is descended from JSir Constantino Phip])S, who 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1710, and who conti- 
tinued in that office till 1714. This eminent lawyer was the most 
distinguished of the early ancestors of the marquess. James Phipps, 
formerly of Bristol, a gunsmith, emigrated to New England, and 
there by his wife, who was living in 1697, had six-and-twenty cliil- 
<lren, of wdiom tw^enty-onc w’ere sons. .One of the younger of 
these, Sir William Pliipi)s, a great mathematician, w-as knighted 
by James II. To him is gciicrally ilttributed the invention of the 
diving-lJell ; but as this machine w;is used on the coast of Mull in 
1669, in an attempt to recover part of the w'reck of the Spanish 
Annadti, there can bo no doubt that the statement is erroneous, for 
at tho period referred to Sir William Phipps w^as a mere youth ; he, 
Airue^yowrn.N.S.VoL.III.No.l 8. 4 II 
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however, enjoys the well-merited honour of having been the first 
to turn this useful invention to the advantage of himself and his na- 
tive country. By means of it he was enabled to recover from the 
wreck of a Spanish galleon a prodigious amount of treasure. He 
was subsequently Governor of Mussachussctts Bay, and for many 
years afterwards enjoyed a charter from the Crown, authorizing him 
to seek fresh treasures in that source from which he laid derived so 
much of his wealth. In this pursuit hp was partially successful, 
but ho did not add materially to the large fortune of which his early 
success and subsequent prudence had given him the command. This 
eminent man, although married, left no issue to inherit his name, 
or derive honour from his virtues ; and if we may crctlit the me- 
moirs published of him three years after his death, he was suc«eedc<l 
by the nephew of his wife in the results of his well-directe<l enter- 
prise. There is every reason to believe that Sir Constantine Phi]>ps 
(descended from Colonel Phipps, of the time of Charles I.) was a 
near relative either of Sir William or of the heir of tliat eminent ma- 
thematician. Most genealogical accounts make 8ir (.%)nstantine the 
son of Sir William Phipps ; but if any authority he attached to the 
life of the hitter by his own chaplain, these statements must be erro- 
neous. The grandson of Sir jConstantinc was the first j»eor in the 
family, and he was created Baron Mulgrave, in consequence of being 
connected through his mother with the extinct house of 8hetfi(>ld, 
Dukes of Buckingham ; amongst the numerous honours of which 
were the earldom of Slulgravje and the mar<piisate of Norinanby. 
Constantine John, the second Lord Mulgrave, wiis a captain in the 
navy, and made an eftort to discover a north-west 2 )assage — an un- 
dertaking in which, though not perfectly successful, heacquire*! con- 
siderable reputation. His brother and heir ^Vtls distinguished in the 
military profession ; he rose to the rank of a general officer, ob- 
tained a Grand Cross of the Bath, and was Master-Gencml of the 
Ordnance during some part of the Perceval, and a considcjrable por- 
tion of the Liverpool ministry. Ills lordship married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Christopher Mailing, Esq., of AVest Heinington, Durham ; 
and this lady waa the mother of the present marquess. 

During half a centuiy a member of the Phipps family repre- 
sented the constituency of Scarborough ; and Lord Normanby was 
returned for that borough to make his first essay in the science of 
legislation. His maiden speech was in support of what were called 
“ Catholic claims and hero he made no inconsiderable sacrifice to 
that which we are bound in candour to suppose was principle ; ho 
dificred from his father, and thus shut himself out for ever from the 
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patroiin^ of that powerful cabinet of wliicli tlic late Lord Mulgravo 
was no unimportant inciiibcr. That liis first Hpecch was successful 
will excite no surprise ; the heir to an earldom is not usually op- 
pressed by mawcaise honte^ and the predilections of the House of 
Commons are aristocratic ; therefore, what they would consider 
plain sense, if coming from a plain man, became w'isdom from the 
lips of a lord. Besides, J^ord Normanby had some experience in 
elocution as an actor in private theatricals, and he possessed many 
of the qualities of a ])opular author, lie was cordially thiinked by 
the Koinaii Catholic Boar<l, who published his speech. 

In those days it w'as tlie practice of l-<ord John Russell to make 
what used to be called “an annual motion" on the subject of Re- 
form Parliament ; though the (picstion was not, indeed, brou;^ht 
forward regularly every year. The first set of reform resolutions 
ever moved by Lor<l John were seconded by liord Xorinanby ; and 
acting up to a principle, adopted upon a similar occiision by Sheri- 
dan, he became more reforming than the great reformer himself. 
Sheridan clamoured for “annual Parliaments, and oftener if need 
bo;" because, said he, privately to bis confederates, “the more 
impracticable the s(.*heme, the greater will be our popularity, and the 
less chance of the projiosition being carried ; so that the ijucstion 
Will remain to us in p.erj»etui(y, as part of our stock in the trade of 
politics.” The young lord, however, was probably not influenced 
by the same motives as the veteran adventurer ; but ho j)iirsued a 
similar course, for his views of Parliamentary reform somewhat out- 
stript those of the liberals of that period. 

Soon after this, his lordship withdrew for sonic time from tho 
House of Commons ; probably, because it was painful to his private 
feelings to ojiposc the a<lininistration to which his father belonged, 
while it seemed to be inconsistent with his sense of public duty to 
give any su]»purt to the Toric®. From this awkward position he 
retired to Italy for two years ; but although his voice remained 
silent, the worhl prosumed that his pen was not idle : at all events, 
he enjoys the reputation of having written some of the popular pam- 
])hlets of the day, and amongst this number was one on the dis- 
franchisement of Grampound, in wdiich the author establishes, with 
much spirit and ability, the position, that “ the franchise was not 
then commensurato with the property and population of the 
country.” 

During his stay in Italy Ue resided principally at Florence. Here, 
like a true citizen of the world, ho entered upon a course of life in 
accordance with the maimers and habits of the land in which he had 
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resolved to become a sojourner. Of all the pleasant places in that 
pleasure-loving region, there is none in which private theatricals so 
gaily flourish as on the banks of the Arno. Not that they are such 
very private performances either, for they are not only fully at- 
tended, but even in some cases they have been supported by the 
pecuniary contributions of the audience ; of course, the profits were 
always applied to charitable purposes. Lord Norinanby is, or has 
been, a very clever act(»r, and his elocution in the House of Lords, 
or wherever else he may address a public assembly, <liscovers signs 
of early as well as skilful cultivation ; and if the rumours current 
in society have any just foundation, Lady Normanby possesses still 
higher qualifications for the attainment of excellence in the histrionic 
art. We believe, however, that their performances in Fl^^roncc 
were limited to a small theatre fitted uj» within their own residence. 
During their stay in that city, they were, of course, 8urrounde<l hy 
the best society, English as well as native ; and having no pursuit 
which partook of the character of business, fjord Norinanby natu- 
rally gave himself up, not only to the enjoyment of every pleasure 
which the Florentines could offer liini, but to the introductii)n and 
advancement, under Italian skies, of horse-racing ami other amuse- 
ments essentially English in their origin and cliaract^r. 

By these occupations, however, the active ambition and efficient 
talents of Lor<l Normanby were not altogether absorbed ; ho. asso- 
ciated much with literary men, and turned his attention to that 
very popular dejiartment of letters, in which he acquired some tem- 
porary celebrity and very little enduring fame. II is lordship is the 
author of several novels, the incidents and characters of which are 
drawn principally from that chiss of society to which he himself 
Ixjlongs, but to which he has not always confined the sphere of his 
observations. The readier need scarcely be informed that he is one 
of the few amongst living «authors \%^io really can produce a tale of 
fashionable life. In this walk of literature it is well known that 
pretension is more fre<|ucntly to l>c found than jiorformancc ; but 
Lord Normanby had access to that real life of which ho gave the 
world sketches — imaginary in one sense, but in .another, veritable 
pictures of habits, sentiments, and inodificatioiis of character which 
nature had well ({iialified him to portray, and which his birth and 
fortune gave him many favourable opportunities of observing. The 
novels called Yes and No, The Contrast, and Matilda, are his most 
popular productions. These works are written with considerable 
spirit and with much playful humour, occasionally presenting de- 
lineations of passion — inferior, perhaps, to those of Sir l^ytton 
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Bulwor, or Sir Bulwor Lytton, as lie is now called — ^but which must 
always he viewed as results of^stron/j feeling and of no ordinary 
talent. Still, the writings of Lord Normanhy fiave little claim to 
ho regarded as a valuahlo accession to the literature of England in 
the nineteenth century ; and if their autlior should not make some 
further eifort to he “ reniemhered with his land’s language,” wo 
may venture to predict that his chance of immortality is slender. 

In the year 1822 lie is again found in the House of Commons, 
representing the horougli of Higham Eerrars; and the most remark- 
ahle result of his return to Parliament was, that, iii consequence of 
a motion made hy him, one of tlic olHccs of joint postmaster-gene- 
ral was abolished. At the general election, in 1826, he was re- 
tunied for tlie borough of JVlaltou ; hut until the breaking up of the 
(joderich Cabinet, in 1828, he did not signalize himself hy any 
Parliamentary efl’ort. On that occasion, he moved for an incpiiry 
into the causes of Lord (ioderich’s resignation, — a subject into which 
wo nce<l not again enter, after having sutticiently noticcil the whole 
controversy in our recent life of that nobleman, now l^arl of Ri])on. 

From this time forward. Lord Normanhy ceased to take any part 
in the business of the House of Commons; and in the year 1831, 
ho succeeded to the earldom of Alulgravi», his lordship's father hav- 
ing dieil on the 7 th of Ajiril in that year. The Whigs were now 
in the plenitude of jiowor ; the young Earl of ilulgravc had a claim 
upon them for patronage, and they were not backward to satisfy 
that claim in such a nianiUT jus seemed best calculated to turn his 
services to account and incroji.se the strength of their own adminis- 
tration. At this critical period, he was a])pointe<l Governor of Ja- 
maica. He jus.sume<l that office at a inonieut when the causes of 
ditlerenco between the mother country and that colony had been 
raise<l to a height which almost appeared to preclude any hope of a 
satisfactory adjustment. The recent rebellion of the slaves had 
lujule “ confusion worse eonfoumled and while Lord Mulgrave 
wjm ki.ssing hands on his new jippointment, the House of Assembly 
ill Jjiniaicji were passing a vote of censure uj)ou the Government at 
home, for what they calknl its ‘Minconstitutiomd interference with the 
local legislature,” — Jiii interference which the leading members of that 
assembly appeared <letermincd to resist to the utmost. Lord Mulgrave, 
on his arrival in Jjimaicji — an event which occurred in the montl^of 
June, 1832 — seemed to ilcsire nothing so much as to eflect all his 
objects by conciliation ; and at first he “ won golden opinions,” not 
only by his own popuhir manners, but partly also in consequence of 
the Hiniakle cuudescoasion with which liis consort received all whoiaji- 
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proacbed her presence. But this liappy coniiiiencement did not prove 
an omen of continued success. The %st step which the new (lovcriiur 
took, on arriving in Jamaica, was to make a progress through the 
island, in order to acquire, as rapidly as possible, correct informa- 
tion respecting its actual eouditioii. Soon after his return to tlio 
seat of Government, the session of the House of Assembly was 
opened, as usual, by a speech from the Governor ; but this Gover- 
nor was the deputy of a slavc-einaneijiatiug administration, and the 
address in ansM^cr to his speech was full of earnest and angry re- 
monstrance, accoinpaiiied by a flat denial of the right of rarlianient 
to legislate on the internal affairs of the colony. To the great dis- 
credit of some parties opposed to his lordshiji's govern in eiit, there 
was an attempt to excite a mutiny amongst the troo])8 stationed in 
the island; but this and other difliculties he encountered with ability 
and firmness. These events were followed by the payment of twenty 
millions to the slave-owners; and the Governor of Jamaica was 
called upon to carry into effect, in that island, the grand exjierimeiit 
of putting an end to Wcst-Iiidian slavery. The great ditliciilty, 
however, was surniounte<l when the slave-owners were promiseil 
compensation ; and the condition of the colony during the remainder 
of liis lordship's government, though calculated to keep strong ap- 
prehensions alive, was not such as to produce serious embarrassment. 

Lord Jlulgrave returned to Kngland before Lord Grey ceased to 
be Prime 3Iiuister, and in tlio first Melbourne Ministry he accepted 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, which office he continiitwl to hold until 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel to ])ower, in November, 1H34, 
When his l>arty were restored to power, in April, 183.5, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. lie arrived in Dublin on the 
11th of May, and was received by the O'Connell party with a shout 
of triumph, for they expected that he would discountenance the 
Orange party, remove some of the unpopular magistrates, and 
effect a change in the operation of the grand jury law ; and in none 
of these expectations were they disajjpoiiited. Further, ho remo- 
delled the constabulary system ; some Roman Catholics were raised 
to the bench, and other expectants of the liberal party were grati- 
fied with honours and emoluments. But for all thi.s, “ rags arc still 
the national costume ; famine still sits by the firoless hearth of the 
peasant.*’ 

In 1836, he made a tour through the counties of Kildare, Car- 
low, Kilkenny, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, returning 
through Tipperaiy, Queen’s County, and Kildare. The higher 
clasi^s received him with respect, as the representative of the King; 
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tho popiiltoco greeted him with enthusiasm, as the Orangeman's 
enemy. Bui the viceregal progresses were not limited to tlicsc jour- 
neys through the southern and midland counties ; on the contrary, 
they extended themselves into the province of Connaught, where 
Lord Mulgravc, in the full, perhaps overstrained, exercise of royal 
authority, set at liberty crowds of prisoners charged with political 
offences, who, at the time of his tour, were confined in the gaols 
of some of tho counties through which he passed. This was a dis- 
play of clemency iii)oii a grand scale ; an expcriirfcnt which, as 
Bayes says in the Rehearsal^ was emineiitly calculated “ to clevato 
and surj)risc.” We have yet to learn that any uncfpii vocal symp- 
toms of its success ever manifested themselves, while the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who allowed himself to indulge in that escapade^ laboured 
hard, and not very successfully, to palliate it. There were not 
wanting members of both Houses who declared that for this hazard- 
ous act of ostentatious folly he ought to have been impeached. 

At length, it was found expedient that he should withdraw from 
the government of Ireland, though umpiestioiiably he hml proved of 
great service to tho administration to which he belonged whilst he 
hehl that oflice. The Whigs have about seventy votes in the House 
of tV)minons; the liibcrals of all classes in that assembly amount to 
nearly two hundred ; tho followers of Mr. O'Connell may be set 
down at about forty : it is evident, then, that the support of the last- 
mentioned section of the House of Commons made to tho ministers of 
that day the dillcrcnce hetween holding oflice and losing it. For tho 
])rocarious and unsatisfac’tory tenure of power which they did enjoy, 
during that period, the Whigs arc. imlebtc«l, in no small degree, to 
liord M nigra ve, now become ^Fanpiess of Normanby; having been re- 
warded for this service, in the year 1838, with a step in the ^peerage. 

On his return from Ireland, in 183.9, he was appointed Secretary 
of State for the ( Vdonif s, an oflice which he held only a few months, 
for tho (urcumstances of tho period rendered it nec^essary that the 
colonial dej)artment should be intrusted to the ablest hands in the 
Ministry, and especially that the holder of it should be a member 
of the House of Commons. F(»r these reasons the marquess changed 
places with Lord John Russell, and continued to ho the Home Se- 
cretary from the latter part of 1839 till tho final expulsion- of tho 
Whigs from office in September, lt?41. 

While Governor of Jamaica and I^ord Lieutenant of Ireland, tho 
Marquess of Normanby took but little share in the deliberations of 
Parliament ; for the last six years, however, he has been a constant 
attendant, and rather an active debater, in tho House of Lords. 
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That he should be a fluent speaker, the reader will readily suppose ; 
that his stylo should be lively, and his topics diversified,' will as na- 
turally be expected ; that his elociition should be effective, might 
also bo inferred from his theatrical tastes : but it might not be sup- 
posed, though it is equally true, .that he is voiy industrious in getting 
up his facts, and has the power of bringing them before his auditory 
with some ability and in a lucid order ; but whoever looks in his 
speeches for comprelionsivc views, original reasoning, or vigorous 
eloquence, wMl assuredly be disappointed. Yet, in the qualities 
which he does possess, his mind is evidently capable of that in- 
creased cultivation which continued exercise of them can alone im- 
part ; and as respects those in which he is deficient, he may i»ossibly 
make up for their absence by the higher excellence of the powers 
which he is acknowledged to possess. Ilis lordship is still far from 
being an old man ; and a few more years of opposition oratory will 
confer on him whatever further advantages a fleeting popularity 
can bestow. 


GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 


&c. J 


My long^cheri^hed hopes are cUspersed in the air, 

And my heart almost sinks in the depths of despair ; 

By the weight of my sorrows my mind i.s oppressed ; — 

Oh where shall my feverish spirit find rest? 

* Though the rose may bloom fair as tlie cheek of a bride, 

A thousand sharp thorns mount their guard at her side, 

And though bright be the joy that may l^am on the mind, 

Still sorrow's dark shadow lurks ever behind. 

Long the patriarch pined for his Joseph’s dear voice, 

And no sound came from Egypt to bid him rejoice. 

Behold how the vain Ae exalted on high, 

Whilst the wise and the good, left to languish and die, 

Subsist on the fragments that destiny throws. 

And mast bow their meek spirits to insults and blows ! 

Yet, Hafiz, be patient ; though joys may have fled, 

And though dark be the path which thy footsteps must tread : 
The lover’s unworthy of love or of breath, 

Who shrinks, for his mistress, from suffering or death 1 

Ipswich, Sept 14, 1844. E. B. Cowxll. 
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“ JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL.” 

BY A MKDICAL OFFXCKB OF TUB BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 

PART 1. — EXILE IS THE DOAB. 

CIIAnER X. THE YOCNG IDEA. 

Leaving until a iittingf opportunity the oft-repeated story of an 
Indian voyaj^e, and the history of all the petty cabals and romantic 
friendships that had taken place and been duly noted by every one of 
the little world on board an Indiaman, I shall pass over the griffin- 
age chajiter of my note-book, and, whilst turning page over page, 
without daring to transcribe the curious adventures of a two mouths’ 
residence in Calcutta, Sterne-like, I feel inclined to drop a tear and close 
it, the safety-valve of my feelings not being soldered down as it would 
be wei*c it in Yankee land ; but finding, where the note-book is open, 
the copy of a letter to a friend, wherein I find described an incident 
connected with my earliest residence in the East, and which, I may 
say, more than any other tended to open my eyes to the rocks, and 
shoals, and havens of a country wherein so many are wrecked, I shall 
steal, as it were, this incident, and then proceed to occurrences that 
liappened several years afterwards : — 

“ It would be tiresome to describe the Mall at Calcutta. On my first 
evening spent in the city of palaces, 1 had a seat in the carriage of a 
civilian fellow-passenger : he knew the countenance of every individual 
rendered eligible for the honour of his acquaintance by the parchment 
licences of the Horse Guards and Leadenhall Street ; human clay of 
lesser note he knew but sparingly, and I was not long in observing 
how, as with a pair of scales, he meted out his condescension in such a 
ratio as he thought his friends were severally deserving of, and mea- 
sured the length of his salutation by the breadtli of the lace upon a 
man’s jacket, or the pattern of scales on his blue frock. This idea 
being once established, I marked the system throughout, and as we 
rolled along the Course, at that time presenting a motley congregation 
of old high-wheeled conveyances, he muttered the names of all the 
individuals as he bowed to them. A fine old gentleman, in a white 
jacket and without a covering to his head, stood up in a passing car- 
riage, and, waving with his hand, said, ‘Bring your young friend.* 
My host soon gave me to understand that he who had just passed was 

the well-kuowm ^ the Augustus of the Eastern capital, the Mieceuas 

of the poet and the artist, a ‘ king of merchants.’ ‘ I dine there this 
evening,’ said he, ‘ and you may not again have an opportunity.’ Ac- 
cepting this honour, I could not bui^ feel struck with a circumstance 
that appeared to me but common-place indeed, nor could 1 reconcile 

the cordiality of my host to him he had designated as , of the house 

of and Co. ; for, although the old gentleman was swept along in 

an ample chariot by a pair of splendid greys, 1 saw many such with 
A4rttfL«/owr«.N.S.VoL.IlI.No.l8. 4 I 
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occupants whom I would have reckoned of more import, yet to whom 
my companion vouchsafed but scanty tokens of recognition. 'I'lie fact 
was, I liad some correct idea of wdiat a ‘ merchant’ in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term might he, but I did not know that the prefix of 
* Calcutta’ to that most respectable designation carried with it the force 
it really did at that time. 

‘‘As the evening closed in, tlie flickering lamps of swiftly-driven 
vehicles dotted the road-intersected plain tliat forms the ])eriodical ren- 
dezvous, and a few minutes served to light up brilliantly the palaced 
houses of Chowringee. Tlie carriage drove under a Grecian porcli ; a 
hundred menials in the same livery salaamed to the ground, and ushered 
us into a room, more a pillared colonnade than an apartment in a [)ri- 
vate residence. All that could be procured for money was there ; all 
that could display the delicate taste of the owner ; all that could indi- 
cate consiiininatc knowledge of art, and unwearied assiduity in search- 
ing its chefs-d^wun'c. Having been introduced to the lord of all this, — 
whose plain white clothing tended to shew off to greater advantage the 
healthy open countenance and fine proportions of a man considerably 
beyond the average stature, — I retreated to a less conspicuous position. 
Dinner was announced, and the party of twenty persons was such as 
daily sat down at that board, the greater portion uninvited, yet it 
seemed to me a banquet. Plate of the most elegant devices and elabo- 
rate workmanship glared somewhat too lavishly, nor altogether corre- 
sponding with the chasteness of other departments in the establish- 
ment ; but wines of price, scarcely less precious than Cleopatra’s pearl- 
dissolving potion, sparkled for each guest, nor sparkled unenjoyetl. 
The ample-browed host smiled benignly, and the stroke of polished wit 
ivould now’ and then pass from his lips, bright as the champaigno they 
had just sipped. The classic tale, the legend of romance, all that was 
elegant to turn or feeling to express formed his conversation. 

“ Despite the fascination of him who presided over the party, I couhl 
not divert my attention from the sumptuous and costly objects of vertu 
that abounded every w’herc, and, though abounding, were so tastefully 
arranged as neither to detract one from another, nor to grow’ vapid from 
excess. The dark effect on the w’all behind the elegant w'hito-enamelled 
stove of French manufacture, useless in such a climate for every pur- 
pose save that of ornament, and requisite to throw out in relief the 
exquisite piece of furniture, was produced by a sombre but noble pic- 
ture of Salvator ; the bright chunamed walls became brighter still 
under the azure-tinted views of the Venetian Canaletti ; and an ebon 
cabinet, uncontaminated by gilded or other ornament, supported a mar- 
ble pure as alabaster, after Canova’s design. Alone, I could have en- 
joyed this ; as it w^as, I did not. Here, evidently, one of the merchant 
kings was all supreme. At his board sat several of great acquirements 
and of considerable rank — aye ! far greater than his ; yet he was the 
cynosure to whom they obediently turned. 1 could not fathom all 
this ; it might be tliat I was a griff, and had not heard of the exact 
influence over society possessed by men in the position of mine host ; it 
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might bo that I had not the open heart to appreciate the gay, the 
talented, the benevolent, and the philanthropic; but, saving an ill- 
defined sense of astonishment, I bade ‘good even’ to the most urbane 
host I have ever met, smit with little of the enthusiasm evinced towards 
him by his guests. 

“My friend drove round by my quarters and lodged me safely at the 
fort gate, eloquent throughout in lauding our entertainer, to which I 
said ‘Amen,’ and soon forgot in sleep the recherche manner in which I 
had jiassed the evening. Next day, I determined on devoting to forma- 
lities, such as paying my respects to the heads of departments, &c., 
ami, full of this, 1 issued forth upon my pilgrimage. As I drove along 
towards (jo vernment House, a congregating of persons, which struck me 
must be unusual, drew my attention ; the throng (|uickened apace, but, 
not knowing whether this might be a daily matter, I hesitated to make 
iiKjiiiry, and had I done so, I should scarcrely have gained an answ^er, 
for the ciY)\vd w’as one of black faces. Here and there an European 
might ]»e seen, but these were chiefly females of a low degree, as if 
sent forth from a barrack to witness a sight ; but whether a gay one 
was to follow', or, the more likely to be j)Opular, of an execution, I 
know' not. When my wheels had grazed through the crow’d for a time, 
although unused to tawny face and Eastern language, I gathered from 
Nature’s book that the feeling of this throng w'as one of lamentation ; 
1 could mark out to myself her whoso aspect bespoke her a w’idow, and 
wdio, with desjiair upon her face, jdoadcMl unlistoned to for the babe slie 
carried ; the old man, wdth wrinkled visage and grizzled hair, held up 
his hands in mute resignation ; and he of a stalwart frame, wdth brow 
contracted, urged forth above the mass of heads the Jiand that longed 
to right itself. 

“ All unused to the language and to the country, I could elicit little 
of the real case. The iiKirning j>aper I had discussed with my morning 
meal, hut the liiirinesc neither threatened the capital, nor w'as the Rus- 
sian invasion bugbear weighing down the scale of (jovernment promis- 
sory notes. I felt it was beyond my comprehension, and drove slowly 
on. Expecting a letter to he awaiting me at the Post-otlice, 1 there di- 
rected my course, and having hastil}' opened it, and satisfied myself 
that my relative in the lT|)per Provinces had answered iny last letter 
by sending me a draft to defray iinme<iiate expenses on arriving, and 
having just |weped into the corner of it sufficiently to identify ‘Rs.5(KV 
J passed on my way rejoicing, ami as neither of the heads of depart- 
ments was ‘ at home,’ 1 dutifully left my card. 1 tried to get through 
some more l)usiiiess, and the more exertion 1 made to do so, 1 thought 
how slow-going w^re the coaches of C-aleutta. Fatigue came in due 
time, and as J rattled past the BengHl Club, 1 recollected that my fel- 
low-passenger, the civilian, had said he possessed some good nmdeira, 
and knowing him to V>e a capital fellow in the main, though addicted to 
an idea or two odious to a red coat, 1 challenged a silver-hadged chup- 
prasseo, and was fortinvith led into the apaHinenis of a ‘pukka mem- 
ber’ of the Calcutta Crockford’s. 1 rushed towards the upper story 
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faster than he of the badge willed to follow, and with the idea that one 
who is reserved and who seldom gives an invite, doing so gives a sincere 
one, and still a-head of the chupprassee, I popped unannounced into the 
civilian’s chamber. My steps made little noise upon the Bengal mat- 
ting, and, ere he was aware, I was in the room, where his full figure 
presented itself to my view at once. He sat at a tabic ; an unstained 
quire of paper before him ; and, with his face buried in his hands, and 
his elbows resting on the table, he seemed almost asleep ; but there was 
something of smothered emotion and poignant grief in his aspect, and 
I became awed and stood still, not knowing what to do. As I stood, I 
noted the tears of manhood distilling one by one, as if in battle with 
his sex, and dropping from behind the screen his hands had formed. 
Having too far intruded to withdraw, I grasped his hand, and when he 
found himself caught thus struggling, he put on a new vestment of 
dignity, and ‘ would not be known to be in grief yet I knew it, and 
would gladly have ministered in sympathy to one who was an honest 
and a well-meaning man. But the eftbrb was too much for him, and 
he succumbed ; he could not refuse my comfort, and, while the tear 
glistened in his eye, he patted me on the back and tliauked me ; then, 
recovering his selfrpossession, he urged me to forgive his rudeness. His 
countenance, that was meekness itself — his disposition, that was the 
same — now gleamed forth unshackled, for it evidently was not natural 
to him ; the man cast off the artificial covering ]>eneath wdiicli his good 
qualities had slum1)ered, and he suddenly saw what lie had not seen 
before. He pointed to a letter on the floor ; I took it up and ]>erused it 

at a glance. The house of and Co. had stopped ^rngnient; and, with 

the fall of the popular savaiiy the foremost in the city rostrum, the ad- 
mirable Crichton of a society deemed elitCy my friend had lost the 
savings of a thirty years’ exile ! 

" To leave him to himself w-as the best "way to console him in this 
early stage of his misfortunes, and I entered my buggy with regret at 
the event, and a feeling of distrust to'vvards every one. I drove to se- 
veral places of business, — all w-ere engaged or abroad ; yet I learnt that 
the commotion on the highway was caused by this great bankruptcy 
being published — the young widow, the infant orphan, the aged pen- 
sioner who had given up all hope of once more seeing the land of his 
birth ! — how vain was their grief ! The native of a foreign clime, who 
had been wont to deem infallible the word and faith of a white man, 
whose colour was his bond, turned up his lip in scorn, and spat upon the 
ground as he uttered his name. I felt a national degradation, and, ere 
driving to the fort, I stepped into a banking-house to draw the amount 
of my inclosed remittance. I presented it, and the* native clerk smiled 

w'hilst he returned it, and directed me to No. 1, Street. I hurried 

thither, and found the premises shut, and, looking at my draft, I found 
it was upon my host of the previous evening. What a dear dinner, 
thought I ! — ” 

Years of experience served to shew me how erroneous was the senti- 
ment with whicli I concluded my letter, for the dinner, although cer- 
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taiiJy an expensive one for a poor ‘‘ sawbones,” turned out, like many 
other high- 2 )riccd articles, cheap in the end. The dinner of the inor- 
chant-kin^ served me anew many a day, and taught me that the best 
cwstos of the key of the strong box is the owner himself. Well may 
those who remember the merchant-kings exclaim, The light of other 
days hath faded,” — but faded for the better, I believe. 

CHAPTER II. SOMETHING ROMANTIC. 

Years afterwards, when the novelty of a new country had passed 
away, I found myself the inmate of a lonely boat, and dropping down 
an Indian river : at one time passing a noble ruin ; at another a ghaut, 
clothed with innumerable bathers; then would come a long, wide 
waste of limestone or kunker cliffs, with ragged furrows, and covered 
with scanty herbage. After the lapse of a week, 1 arrived at a place of 
note. The moon was in its zenith, and on the bosom of one of Ind’s 
fairest streams, glassy as a sapphire, was borne my rustic boat, the still 
and exhilarating atmosphere of a November evening rendering the beau- 
ties of the scene more enticing. On the partially defined shore rose 
ruin upon ruin, arch upon arch, pillared balcony and retiring colon- 
nade ; for miles a constant succession of ghauts, domes, archways, and 
minarets, in every degree of decay, — a wondrous panorama! And 
these were nearly all left of a dynasty chivalrous and noble! 
Whilst gazing, a vision of the tales of hkstern lore, an Arabian 
Night,” the fairest of childhood’s literature, was pictured before me. 

Beneath the massive wall of one of these monuments, tlie current 
swiftly and silently swept the grass-covered boat. A mass of solemn 
architecture towered above, and was so suddenly come upon as to ap- 
pear but the creation of a moment ; and along the shafts of polished 
marble gleamed the rays of an Indian moon, l^ringing out in high re- 
lief the wondrous arts of ages long past : dome and colonnade, arch, 
architrave, and minaret, combined to astonish, and as the tide-worn 
margin of the ponderous and river-laved wall \vas passed at arrow- 
speed, I wondered on. These were the domes and pinnacles of India’s 
richest structure, the Taj Mahal ; the tribute of a king to his wife, and 
beside whom his own ashes lie. Over two human beings is a monu- 
ment worthy of the w^orld’s admiration. 

The scene was solemn, and momentarily my ideas wandered back 
to days of boyhood ; and here w'as a sad admonition, for from the 
minaret beneath which iny boatmen ])lied their oars, one whom in my 
boyish life 1 had deemed lovely, falling, met a premature and terrible 
death. On the eve of a joyous anniversary, a party was there 
assembled ; the young, the gentle, the learned, the abstruse, mingled in 
one gay hour to celebrate a festival .that all deemed w^orthy ; the great 
of a foreign land did homage to the feelings of the tawny follower of an 
Eastern creed, and pleasure passed like a sunbeam over the whole, when, 
horrible! one despairing cry, one smothered and sullen crash below, 
one groan, but oh, how agonizing ! from the husband of but one year 
who witnessed it. 1 knew her well ; the sad tale had been duly recorded 
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and transmitted to fnends, and then I scarcely hoped ever to witness the 
scene now before me, and whilst I looked upon it, the impression let 
none gainsay. 

I was glad to leave the place, to exchange it for the serrated kunker 
bank, and the babul brake ; the wolf’s dismal bay, tlie jackal’s liowl, 
rising gradually in the scale of sounds until lost in shrillness, were 
a serenade less melancholy than the hum of the beetle among the 
cypress trees of the Taj. The long-nosed guvyal, basking his bronzed 
coat in the sun upon each low sleeping sand-bank, on which also the 
noisy crane paced like a sentry, were a welcome change. One short 
scene of busy life, and the brahmin fanes of Etawah were before me ; 
but another half-hour, and I was again lonely enough. Calpce and the 
Chumbul’s lazy mouth were passed, and the river here and there made 
perilous to craft by rocks, some hidden, and others seen above the sur- 
face, required much circumspection in navigating it, and these differed 
in geological features from the kunker ridges that jut across the channel 
above Etawah. They are masses of conglomerate, and of a very hard 
nature. Strange to say, in a fragment I broke from one of these, the 
fractured surface included the fossil tooth of a wild hog. 

I arrived at the union of tlie rivers : a noble stream met by one still 
nobler — the glassy Jumna, the rippling Ganges, consecrated by the 
men of the soil even from the inky fountains of Jumuotri and Gungotri 
in the far distant Ilymala, to become still more venemted at this spot 
where their waters mingle. Upon the sandy angle stretching out from 
the fortress of Allahabad, were innumerable little tents and gaudy ban- 
ners ; these were the temporary lodgings and ensigns of piety, of pil- 
grims from Brahma’s furtlicst lands. The united waters of the two 
sacred rivers are at no point more etticacious for the cure of the Iiody or 
the weal of the soul of a Hindoo, than where they lave this sandy 
beach. Here the mother launches the fearful offering of her female 
child ; blinding herself for one heartwruiig moment, the mother’s 
hand pushes it into the cuiTcnt : — ^that same mother, but a season gone, 
alive to feelings far differing from these, in that they were maidenly, and 
beautiful, and innocent, launched from that siime bank the Hindoo 
lover’s lieacon-lamp, following it with straining eye. How strange that 
two such discordant sympathies should meet in the same person I 

My boat had not been long moored to a ghaut hard by the fort, wdien 
adakghur I'c chuppraaaee arrived with letters; among these was one 
on service,” directing me to join a corps to which I had been posted ; 
an order necessarily involving a change in my course, as the regiment 
was stationed within the Cawnpore circle. A tedious month upon the 
Jumna liad disinclined me for a fortnight more of it against the stream, 
and hastily getting my traps ashore, and discharging the country-boat, 
1 took up my quarters in the fort until 1 was ready to march onwards. 
These arrangements were not to be made in a day, for 1 was unprovided 
with horses and tents, and other sundries essential. After a hasty 
breakfast in a gaunt and xanpty room, which afforded, if any thing, 
rather too much accommodation for me and my camp-tal)le and chair. 
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I set out, in a teeka palkee^ to hunt for a “ hill tent,” and, if possihlo 
to be got, a hill pony and after a whole forenoon’s pursuit of these, 
I found I might as well have been dodging after the philosopher’s 
stone ; not a tent of any description was to l)e had, for it was the sea- 
son of “reliefs,” and no one cared parting with their canvas or horst- 
flesh. Ueturning somewhat wearied and disap])ointed, and mistaking 
the door of another room for mine own, I unexpectedly found myself 
intruding upon a party of three ; but of these, one was an old friend, 
and he had me by the hand ere I knew him ; the other two were easily 
recognized as “ griffs of the very first water.” Opie Jack was on his 
way to Cawnpore, and having picked uj) the simple young gentlemen 
referred to, he volunteered to initiate them into all the arcana of 
inarching, their knowledge of wdiich at the time was limited to what 
they had gleaned during a three weeks’ trip in an accommodation flat. 
The senior griff was a “ canny Scot,” nor was it difficult to see that the 
“ greenhornishness ” wore off him with treble the speed that it didfroin 
the other, a cornet of cavalry ; moreover, not being eiicum])cred with 
an aristocratiquey' — which sjit all the easier on the sucking 

dragoon, seeing that strong suspicion existed of his being the heir of 
a most resj)ectable fabricator of toot li-l) rushes — he of the infantry left 
the mounted man far lichind him. 

These three it behoves me to introduce more formally. Opie Jack, in 
his shooting costume of green moleskin, would possildy have passed 
down llcgent Street unrecognized as a subaltern in his Majesty’s dra- 
goons ; but Jack had not seen Regent Street for nearly twenty years, 
and the bright polish he then rejoiced in had worn off under a length- 
ened series of disap])ointmciits in promotion, sundry hard marches, and 
frequent dips into the jungle. In dress, he was acknowledged by all to 
1)0 a disgrace to the regiment ; but, as he wisely admitted this, and be- 
ing, moreover, in other matters an excellent soldier, one and all in the 
corps had given uj), years before, every attempt to reclaim him. Jack 
glorieil in a good story, coubl rejieat any he heard admirably, and it 
was the opinion of his friends that a narrative ora romance came more 
piquant and fresher from his mint than from any other. Whether this 
was merely the opinion of certain friends, in giving good tiffins to whom, 
Jack ha<l a good many rupees scored against his name in the shops of 
sundry sardaugas, I cannot linger to inquire ; l)ut one who possessed a 
brighter fancy than Jack for jokes practical and theoretical, or a 
greater adept in fishing for a rise from, or selling a bargain to, a grift^ 
could not be found. Jack had many excellent qualities, principally of 
the social kind, being strangely attached to a well-plenished canteen ; 
he was a first-rate shot, and had, in pursuit of this favourite aniuse- 
ineiit, perhaps, done more to kill himself than any other man in India; 
and he was esteemed the most consuhimate broAver of bishop : the two 
last of themselves were sufficient to stamp him a first-rate cold-Aveather 
companion. Jack despised a tent sufficiently new* and capacious as to 
1)0 considered serviceable. An old sliouldaree, or a sepoy’s paul, was all 
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tliat lie indulged in, being, as he tenned it, "clieaper to buy” and 
“ easier to carry,” 

Comet Fitzdareup possessed all the ingredients necessary in due 
time to make a very fine fellow, or, as Opie Jack said, “ when he had 
been licked into shape.” At the time I talk of, however, a more over- 
bearing cub never left the nursery of the mother who indulged him. 
Toothbrushes had once been a good trade, and the comet’s papa was 
uncommonly soft in all things relating to his dear boy, and the dear 
boy” had sufficient instinct to benefit by this softness to the utmost, 
for he visited papa’s breeches’ pockets very frequently, and just li^rned 
as much of his paltry task as suited him. Whilst yet of an age when 
his time ought to have been passed in the nursery, he found himself 
gazetted to a seat at his father’s dinner-table, in Grosvenor Square, and 
in a wonderfully short time discovered that he could talk to, and even 
contradict, the wealthy stockholders wdio sat around. It was not won- 
derful, then, that Fitzflareup, as a griff, Avas a presuming one ; tliat, 
with much effrontery, he did not hesitate to draw invidious compari- 
sons between the “French grey” and the infantry red, nor was it 
wonderful that the exact value of money was unknown to him. No 
topic, in his opinion, could be more acceptable to the company than 
that of himself and his affairs ; and as his education IiimI been consider- 
ably limited by the affectionate system above referred to, he was inno- 
cently debarred from taking a part in any other subject. “ My father’s 
house in Grosvenor Square,” “ my father’s horses,” and “ my father’s 
champaigne,” were glaringly thrust into every little ga]) in the conver- 
sation. “ By my father’s pigs and my mothei-’s mangle,” whispered 
Opie Jack, “ I’ll take a trifle of that same out of you l)efore we part,” 
and so he did. 

Ensign Andrew Addlehead belied his name, for he was a “canny, 
lang-nebbet Scot,” who needed no telling that the way to see through 
a mill-stone is to peep through the hole, and wisely adapting hinisolf 
to circumstances, would turn out old in the way of “ (Jui lly’s ” whilst 
his contemporaries w'ere yet in their griffinage. 

CUAFTER 111. — TAMING OF THE ORIFPIN. 

No climate can compete with an Indian December, and there can be 
no pleasanter mode of spending it than in camp, unfettered by duty, 
and muster-day afar off. Quail-soup and roasted black partridges in 
perspective, and flying shots at bounding deer ; these may well keep 
one awake for "days and nights. 

Resolving to make the first stage in the afternoon, the wretched tents 
and baggage of the party were despatched on hackeries, early in the 
day, and all the servants, except syces, started with them. By three 
o’clock our cattle were at the door, and I will venture to say that Chau- 
cer never limned four stranger figures than that afternoon issued from 
the gate of Allahabad. Jack Opie, mounted on a little, coarse, Cabul 
pony, with his legs swinging about like the sails of a windmill, liis 
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toes every now and then being so close to the ground as to come in con- 
tact with any inequality they met with, was my more immediate com- 
panion. Habited in a suit of green moleskin, of doubtful purity, when 
viewed at a distance, but no longer doubtful after peeping into the 
pockets (for in those caverns had scores of lovely quail breathed their 
last, and stained them with their heart’s blood), Jack would have been 
voted a dirty fellow ; but then he was particular in shirts, and the pure 
white and delicate cambric contrasted wonderfully with the green mole- 
skin. A hat of sola, fashioned like a mushroom, rendered him quainter 
still, and his syce, or groom, a matted-haired fellow, tinindled beside 
him, bearing Jack’s Manton, a bag containing powder, shot, and wads, 
a brandy-bottle in one leathern case, a bundle of cheroots of fair Ma- 
nilla’s growth, in another; these, with a lighted poleta^ or match, 
appeared to be every thing with which the syce was burthened ; but, 
besides, Jack expected him to carry a variety of little articles useful on 
a inarch, and pertaining to the veterinary and gun departments, such 
as flams, prickers, files, flints, screw-drivers, &c. The extra weight 
this poor devil carried must have lieen 40 lbs. ; and that he carried it at 
all, and did so cheerfully, argued much for the qualities and tact of 
Opie Jack, his master. 

Cornet Fitzflareiip had equipped himself in tlie undress of the Ben- 
gal light cavalry ; he and Addlehead rode side by side in the van, and 
having unpacked his regulation saddle, the cornet was bent on looking 
as like a lancer as possible. A most obliging Chabouk sowar had sold 
him a great bargain of horseflesh for sicca rupees two hundred, and it 
would have been an excellent investment but that the nag was fiddle- 
headed, and .wall-eyed, and long-backed, and long-legged, and long- 
pastcnied, and long-necked, and long-tailed, to such a degree, that 
Jack Opie insisted that the cornet had discovered the longitude. 
Andrew, albeit a griff, was the best mounted among us, for 
a quiet hint to his uncle Sam, commanding a local corps, had been 
taken, and a nice, w-ell ribl>ed up Arab arrived for Andrew’s use 
two days before ho was required. Andrew was, therefore, the envied 
of the cornet ; but the latter had much consolation in the thought that 
the silver stripes of his blue pantaloons threw into shade the Cornhill 
slops of his companion. 

At a walk, we cleared the crowded streets of th§ native town, each 
of the party drawing down upon his head the piqmnt observation of 
bazaar loiterers in exact proportion as he deserved it, and entered dpon 
a line of broken and sandy road, varied by occasional mango topes and 
splendid tamarind trees. With the cornet and Andrew about a hun- 
dred yards a-head of us, Jack Opie and I jogged on at a sober pace, 
and passing a bullock buffalo, staggering under a load of bamboos. 
Jack drew from the bundle one of sightly proportions. 1 could per- 
ceive on my companion’s countenance the gleam of merriment and 
roguery ; but well awai-e of Jack’s dis|)osition, I cared not to interrupt 
his thoughts. He shook his bamboo lancewise ; stood up in his stirrups, 
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and doffing his mushroom sola hat, he stuck it on his left elbow, as a 
mimic shield, and then burst out in an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

Well, tills is a case of knight-errantry I appoint you umpire in 
the joust to be, and hope, should 1 fall, that you will do justice to my 
tilt; and mind you, if ever you publish its history, to get George 
Cruickshank to illustrate it.’* 

So saying, he placed his lance a-rest, tickled old Cabul with his heel, 
and charged pell-mell the rear of the cornet’s country-bred. The bam- 
boo grazing him^ also grazed his feelings, and these l>eing probably 
already hurt by being obliged to submit to a load at all, it was the less 
to be wondered at, therefore, that the fiddle-headed charger, without 
the least warning to his rider, stood right up on end. Same qui petU** 
it was, and Fitzilareup, with arms thrown around his animars neck, 
looked blanched in the face, and no wonder, for fiddle-head ” stood a 
wonderful space on tiptoe, till, tired of this position, and suddenly 
throwing himself on his anterior supporters, once, and only once, 
the young hussar found himself unhorsed and unharmed — the country- 
bred took to the kates,” and the simultaneous idea of the party was 
** catch him who can.” This scene was ludicrous in the extreme, and 
Fitzflareup himself could liot resist the propensity to laugh, caused 
though it was at his own expense, and he, in his own person, a 
just representative of modern chivalry, if he felt not, at least looked 
considerably under par for his vocation. Starting, m he said, to re- 
take the runaway charger, and giving Andrew and myself injunctions 
to stick close to his heels, off set the cornet and off set we, not after 
him through the ^^kates,” but after Jack Opie, who feared to stay after 
so unhorsing the young cadet, and stopped not till the H double-poled ” 
appeared before him. 

The camp at which we had just arrived was pitched, snugly as possi- 
ble, in an umbrageous tope of mangoe trees; the pair of Patnas were lit 
within it, and sending forth a very cheering light ; and the bright fires 
by which the menials dressed their evening meals blazed high around 
the little encampment. The native attendants had invested the whole 
establishment with an air of comfort and even of ostentation, wonderful 
taking their means into consideration. Under an aged banian-tree 
the horses were duly picketed, and one or two idlers were instantly 
sent to look after the comet and his charger. He, poor fellow, was far 
away ; the roasted fowls and golden curry smoked unknown to him ; 
the Bass’s very best was by him unappreciated, at the very same mo- 
ment that, under its influence, our nerves of sensation thrilled trebly, 
whilst the jocund laugh passed round, and Jack Opie’s above every 
other. The comet’s adventure was highly delightful to him ; that 
gentleman’s disposition had proved obnoxious, and Jack had satis- 
fied himself that it was his duty to ^ knock it out of him.” The 
comet’s last lurch from hia silver-cantled saddle had more particularly 
proved agreeable ; for three mortal hours the wine-flask passed round 
the old camp-table^ with the hole amidships,” and care was at a die- 
count, when — 
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What in the name of all that*s wonderful is that?’ exclaimed An- 
drew, waxing wan in complexion. This interrogation was the natural 
result of a yell outside, which could have been the production of no 
one animal in Cuvier’s world. 

Emerging in a body from the tent, it was not difficult to see that 
something extraordinary had occurred, for the native servants of the 
party clustered into a group, and through it passed the half- controlled 
titter, so foreign to the self-command of Hindoo and Mussulman ; this 
augured a ludicrous denouenienty nor was it otherwise. To their mas- 
ter’s inquiries, the natives answered by pointing to a group of three, 
wiiilst their ebony faces were lit up With a gleam of the highest mirth, 
and towards this group we, the Europeans of the party, made a rush. 
There was Cornet Fitzilureup, leaning against a tree, moreover some- 
what exhausted, wliilst two bearers were busied in depriving him of a 
thick and tenacious coating of mu<l, through which at intervals shone 
patches of the silver lace on his regulation pantaloons. What would the 
Jerniyn Street schneider liave said, or thought, or done, had he beheld 
their now condition ! Ashamed of being seen by us, and dreading an 
eternally resumed system of annoyance from Jack Opie, Fitzllareup 
had endeavoured so to arrange matters that the ducking he had re- 
ceived since parting with us might not be known. The compromise of 
pride was no <loubt considerable, and it was not less true than mortify- 
ing to be exposed in sucli a manner ; nor was this conviction alleviated 
by the untimely <liscovery of liis situation by the undisguised mirth of 
a set of black rascals. 

In silence we gazed upon this spectacle of woe— none could break it ; 
it was a pause, awful, in so far that we knew not the extent of injury 
done to the cornet and his regulations ; but we saw that the object of our 
scrutiny was woe-begone and haggard, and threatened to evaporate in 
tears. Manhood,* however, made a glorious struggle in defence of its 
rights, and achieved a victory over the cornet’s highly-irritated feelings, 
and Jack, seeing that the string was tightened almost to breaking, 
wisely forebore furthey operations. We led the wanderer into his ‘‘double- 
poled,” quailed another glass to his health and recovery, and made him 
do the like ; stuffed him with stewed quails, and ordered all the bearers 
to occupy their spare time in curry-combing the ttya sahib!' By- 
and-by Fitzllareup ventured to make inquiries about his steed. 

“ Och! don’t be uneasy as to him ; he’s^alLsnug enough.” 

This was^ bold speech, seeing that no intelligence of the horse had 
been brought by the return calashies ; but Jack calculated on his being 
brought into camp by a peasant e^e morning, and, suspicious of my 
mit^iviiigs, whispered, “ It won’t do, Timotl^, to bait the badger twice 
in one day, or she’ll prove deaf to time on another occasion.” 

Years of intimacy with Jack Opie made me rely on this promise ; I 
knew him to be acute in imagination and inexhaustible in expedient, 
and, with considerable confidence that this boast would be fulfilled to 
his honour and glory, I prepared to make myself snug for the night ; 
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the others followed my examplei and none slept more soundly than 
poor Cornet Fitzflareiip. 

Just as tlie eastern horizon gave indications of day, we were warned 
to he stirring, and, starting up, I placed my hand on the spot wh^re I 
supposed Jack Opie to be lying, with the intention of awaking him ; 
liis lair %vas empty ; the bearer had not yet brought a light ; andf 
peeping from under the purda, 1 looked out into tlie tope : all was dark- 
ness ; but the husky whispers*of Jack, in busy consultation with some 
person or persons unknown, reached my ear. To interrupt him would 
liave been to forfeit his favour at once, as few things he was more tena- 
cious of than having to himself the sole honour of a well-played part in 
a frolic, nor did he like to divide the credit attached to getting cleverly 
out of a scrape. Leaving him to mature his plans, 1 set about making 
a candle-light toilet. Andrew was by this time turned out. 

* Jack Opie joined us, drawing hack the purda like a thief, and enter- 
ing most cautiously, lie evidently had expected to find us all still 
slumliering, but seeing it otherwise, a comical expression came over 
his features, that European gravity w'as not proof against, and by 
iiiutual consent we slid out to the neighbouring hills, to indulge in a 
hearty fit of laughter. “ Where’s Fitzflareup?” said Jack. “ Enjoy- 
ing delightful visions of rearing nags and muddy nullalis.” A peal of 
laughter followed. ‘‘Well, Jack, what fate have you carved out for 
our green friend?”. “ Snug, Timotliy — uncommon snug. The cornet 
is well cared for, as much so as if he were my own soiu lie is to travel 
dak, in the zemindar’s palkee — no trouble to him, barring the pay- 
ment of the hearers ; and he, a man of such meana^ would scarcely 
object to such a trifle.” 

The calashies being anxious to strike the tent, for it w'as now broad 
daylight, and the chilliest time of tlie day at that season, it w'os neces- 
sary to arouse tlie cornet, and acquaint him wdth th^ state of matters. 
I W'as lionoured in lieing nominated for this service, and as quietly as 
possible 1 informed him of the non-discovery of his charger. Fitzflareup 
groaned ; but, endeavouring to make light of the whole afiair, 1 com- 
forted him with an assurance of the horse being ultimately recovered, 
and tliat in the meantime a palanquin had been procured for his use. 
Upon this w’elcome intelligence his countenance changed for the better, 
and Jack Opie and the ensign kept calling from without to hasten 
our departure, not caring to venture w'iUiin, lest their looks might 
compromise them, and only half convinced that the cornet’ji wrath was 
not dangerous. Under Opie’s direction, the tent was being struck, and 
while the cornet w'as shipping the Ijpinuddified ^^regulations,” down it 
came, and down went thateapoy with the brass basin and water ; this 
last, however, w'as quite unintentional, and as Fitzflareup was decidedly 
damp from its effects, he was recommended to again undress, tumble 
into the palanquin, and wrap his blankets around him. This suggestion 
W'as Opie’s, and* he assisted manfully in effecting it ; moreover, the cor- 
net’s knowledge of Ilindostanee being very limited. Jack issued orders 
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to the bearers where and how to <^irry their passen^r ; and whilst he 
was thus busied, Andrew Addlehcad and 1 began our march. 

The morning was cold and bracing, yet without wind ; just such a 
morning in which a man in health of body and mind likes to have 
three hours of the saddle. The fat round quail flew in covies across 
the road ; and that gamest of birds, the rock-pigeon, sped over the 
maidan upon a strong wing. Knowing well bgr the rate at which Jack 
generally urged horseflesh that he would soon overtake us, Andrew and 
r kept at an easy trot for the first hour, an occasional string of camels 
or a train of hackeries alone serving to diversify the monotony of a 
plain and uninteresting country. 

A halloo from the rear attracted our attention, and, turning round, 
a distant figure was seen belabouring a devoted member of the animal 
creation. It was Jacl^ Opie, and he joined us at a gallop, by far the 
pleasantest pace to go at. An air of supreme humour lit up Jack’s 
face, and considering the laughable circumstances attending our outset, 
I congratulated him on the masterly way in which he had arranged for 
the griflin’s progress. 1 trust you parted with the cornet in an affec- 
tionate manner, for to procure him such a snug conveyance was cer- 
tainly doing the amende honorrahle^* 

“ Oh, Timothy, we did indeed ; we parted on the very best terms 
imaginable, and 1 collected all the blankets for his use, for he com- 
plained much of cold, the tent having been struck ere his toggery 
was rigged out ; and he was so thankful, Timothy, and pleased, and we 
parted so pleasantly with each other, that it would have done you good 
to see it ; and he was very chilly, indeed, more so than he is likely 
to be on his arrival in camj).” “ Why so? Jack?” ‘‘ Merely upon a 
knowledge of the cornet’s supply of air and water being somewhat 
limited at the present inomenV’ said Jack, bursting into a laugh; 
“ he is only put upon allowance, as they do at sea.” Come, explain 
yourself, Jack. You don’t mean to say there is a scarcity of either 
air or water in this high road to Cawnpore, that the cornet should be 

put on half-allowance?” No, no — ^not exactly that ; but I 

see how it is. Jack ! Jack I you have the greatest thirst for prac- 
tical jokes of any man I ever knenr. The sixteenth part of a pound of 
lead will be the end of you. I really think 1 could rejoice in being the 
comet’s friend — ^that is to say, if he would promise not to shoot you 
dead.” 

I had some idea of what Opie hinted at, but knowing that when he 
had such a game in hand it was useless trying to get him off it, and as 
useless to endeavour to find out the nature of it until the time when he 
willed it to be known, 1 left the matter in its present state, and 
Jack alone to mature and superintend the plot, for which he took espe- 
cial credit to himself, and 1 did so with a strong presentiment that 
Jack’s dismissal from this world of cares and vanities yould be sudden 
and peremptory. The peculiar noise which palanquin-bearers indulge 
in (but whether to enable them to keep step, or that the indulgence has 
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any actual effect in lessening the labour, I am unable to determine) 
broke faintly on the ear. Andrew and I wished to remain to ascer- 
tain the real state of affairs, but this appeared to be unwished-for by 
Jack Opie, and, as he prepared to canter on, an air of disappointment 
spread over his hard visage. 

Come, now, Timothy dear, it is too bad of you to thwart the ehouk 
of an old friend, and merely because that friend has an eccentric way 
of making a fine fellow out of a puppy : three months of my tuition, 
or breaking in, and a better man than Fitzflareup will not be found ifi 
his regiment.” Well, Jack, without being in the least desirous of 
standing in the way of your amusements, I have — and how I cannot 
say, for you are a very worthless fellow — some little interest in your 
well-being, and you know the cornet’s bullet might graze the skin as 
effectually as a better man’s.” " Make yourself .perfectly easy on that 
score ; but if you are determined on enjoying the cornet’s society, ’tis 
no reason why I should, so I’ll e’en canter on a-head and see that 
breakfast is being prepared.” 

Jack, in a little fit of spleen, vented it on the hind-quarters of his 
pony ; and, with his arm upraised and a stout bamboo therein, al)out to 
descend on little Cabul, a turn of the road with a tope of trees shut him 
out from our view. The palanquin-bearers were not long in overtaking 
Andrew and myself. 

** What the deuce is the cornet doing with the doors of his palan- 
quin shut at this time of the morning?” for it was now eight o’clock, 
and the sun well up. Aye, what is he doing ? he must scarcely have 
got rid of the aguish feeling yet — ^notwithstanding the blankets. — Holloo, 
there, Fitz ; do you just turn out, and breathe some of the * wild fresh- 
ness of morning no su^ dodgingin cantonments ; holloo, old fellow, 
unhook your eyelids ! ” 

The inmate did answer, but not intelligibly ; at least the only intelli- 
gible portion of it was a groan as long as a railway, the very pro- 
longation of it typical of anguish. Andrew pulled at one slide, 1 
pu^ed at another; neither w^ould open, both were fastened outside: 
to us there was no getting inside, to him within there was no getting 
out, and the exact extent of injury and suffering the comet was en- 
during could only be divined. Jack Opie no sooner stowed him into 
the palanquin, and heaped the blankets of the whole party upon him, 
than he patiently wended his way alongside until satisfied that a drowsy 
fit had again come over the sleepy comet ; when he dexterously closed 
the sliding doors, turned th*e key, and depositing it in his capacious 
pocket, forthwith pushed on to overtake his companions. 

Jack’s silent glee and sudden desertion were now accounted for, and 
good grounds existed for interpreting the wailing sounds that at inter- 
vals were heard within the palanquin, for the pile of blankets, closed 
doors, and the fpys of on Indian sun, were quite sufficient to stifle even 
one more hardy than him of the Bengal cavalry. With the best inten- 
tion^ the ensign and I endeavoured to pick the lock, but, without other 
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tools than a penknife, our exertions were in vain. There vras no risk 
of life, but much risk of comfort ; we poured consolation through the 
key-hole as fast as expressive words would come ; but these were soon 
exhausted, nor were they attended with much benefit to him who 
lingered without meet supply of oxygen, for the comet’s voice was 
drowned. 

Our exertions being useless, a strong sense of hunger whispered 
to the Scotchman and myself, and I admit most insinuatingly, that a 
mutton chop, an oinlct, and a bowl of tea, would be no bad thing, and 
the same train of induction likewise hinted that keeping the cornet 
company was by no means the speediest way to come by such good 
cheer. This once establilhed, whips and spurs rose to a premium, and 
a hand-gallop of twenty mimites brought us to the miserable paul, the 
property of Jack Opie, in which our morning meal was already set 
forth. Jack had arrived fifteen minutes before, and had busied him- 
self in coaxing the lhansamageej for a perfume most savoury and grate- 
ful to people fasting, whose stomachs had been jolted for four hours 
in the saddle, spread itself all around. Every one has not the same 
capacity for enjoying good cheer, but I wish that some friend had 
entered the paul at the moment Jack Opie, spoon in hand, was add- 
ing the finish to a grill that an artiste alone can give. What a 
pity that same spoonful of Jack’s own particular secretly-concocted 
sauce should be thrown away on such unappreciating stomachs as 
Andrew’s and my own ! Just as vre threw our reins to the syces, 
Jack hallooed out, “Come, boys, come! if you want to study prac- 
tically the exquisite precepts of the philosophy of Epicurus. Well, 
I should like to have been a cook ; how pleasantly life must pass in a 
constantly varying atmosphere of culinary smells ! these cooks are such 
quaint, comfortable, sw’ashy old fellows ; I mean the cooks of France 
and other Continental countries, for in England you only occasionally 
see an imported artiste*^ 

We did follow Jack Opie’s advice and example, and wx all found that 
four hours of the rough road to Curragh Manickpore, in a December 
morning, was no bad whetter of the appetite. 
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INDIA AS IT la 
(From a Correspondent in India.) 

Thby who are bold enough, or foolish enough, to prate of India as a 
country of insupportable heat, overrun with snakes, the air filled with 
inusquitoes, the earth teeming with ants (black, wliite, and red), every 
green patch of cultivation the nursery of malaria, every bush giving 
cover to a tiger, every rivulet concealing an alligator, the zephyr 1)8^ 
of Fahrenheit and pregnant with fever, and the rupee equal in value to 
sixpence sterling, are not likely to be honoured with many listeners. 
The good people know better in Europe ; they* have been told tliat India 
is a mine of wealth, an inexhaustible source of riches, and they are 
content not only to believe the same, but to vouch for every eulogiuni 
that may be used in its laudation. How should it be otlierwise ? Have 
they not all read of Paul and Virginia — the Orient pearls at random 
strung,” the land of the wavy palm ; and does it not consort with their 
impresMons of the East to hear tell of its gorgeous temples, its groves of 
cinnamon and cloves, its forests of sandal and ebony^ its betel vines 
and pagoda-trees ? The thing is settled, the belief is catholic, and, like 
all old errors, it requires a miracle to knock it on the head. 

In sober truth, this popular notion of India is most exaggerated, and as 
unlike the real thing as DanielFs paintings, or the portrait of the Great 
Mogul on a pack of cards. We, who have passed the best years of our 
existence here, know best ; we have seen the sun every day, and the 
moon almost every night, and our cheek has been fanned into a blister 
by the western breeze any time these twenty years ; each day has been 
the father of the next, each year a type of the last ; Uiere has been no 
variety, no society, no interchange of sentiment or feeling. There has 
been drill eveiy morning (except Sunday), parish every evening, and a 
hot ride every night, by way of a constitutional ; from breakfast until 
dinner, the time has been passed in sleeping ; and from the aforesaid 
ride until bed-time, in drinking, occasionally varied with a little 
smoking, and enlivened with a^ttle quarrelling. We were wrong, 
therefore, in saying that there has been no variety ; there have been 
bursts every now and then, of brief endurance, but so violent in their 
action and fatal in their consequences, that the bare recollection of them 
is sufficient to reconcile us to the tedium which has succeeded. We have 
been decimated once by cholera ; one of our number broke his neck in 
a chase after a boar ; another died of a surfeit, it is said, after eating 
heartily of a native dish sent to him by his subadar ; and a third lost 
the number of his mess in consequence of celebrating the anniversary of 
his own birthday with too much liberality. Besides, we have had a 
mutiny, since which the commandant has wearied himself in finding 
out emplo 3 rm^nt for the men, and the oficers have backed him with so 
much success, that the poor fellows are for ever complaining that they 
have scarcely time to swallow their rice. With regard to society, there 
are two ladies in the regiment, who preserve an armed neutrality, and 
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the gentlemen prefer their h'andy paunee in solitude ; they only meet 
at mess, and then the conversation, after the despatch of the last 
G.O.S., the morning drill, and the Duke's campaigns, consists of Capt, 
Spruggils lamentations for his poverty, and Brevet Capt. Prodd's last 

speculation in hank-stock and Comjiany’s paper. The former is 

known to have a thirty-ninth share in a liouse of agency at y and 

to lend money in the bazaar at three per cent, per mensem; and the 
latter is believed to be overwhelmed witli debt, for the best reason in 
the world, that his mess-bill is usually as great in amount as his ab- 
stract, and that it is the only bill that he condescends to discharge with 
punctuality. 

In order to understand the barren character of our existence in the 
East, it is only necessary to observe the incidents that mark the pas- 
sage of time, and as we have kept a journal ever since our arrival in 
the country, we will make a few extracts therefrom, to shew up the 
manner of our lives, the kind of adventures to which we are exposed, 
and the scenes we are compelled to witness. These extracts are hmid 
fide; l)ut the running commentary thereon we admit to have been 
penned at a later date than the transactions themselves. 

“ October \6th . — This evening, S— — was brought into cantonment in 
a state of delirium ; it a])])ears that the young cadet went out snipe- 
shooting, round the edge of the tank, .‘iiid feeling heated and exhausted 
after his morning’s sport, ])roeeede<l to undress, and indulge himself 
with a bathe, whicli he protracted to a late hour ; he was soon afterwards 
taken with all the symptoms of a coup de soleily and was obliged to be 
assistfd home by his people. U])ou removing his clothes, we found his 
shoulders and l>ack covered with blisters, ami in one of his j)ockets we 
discovered a carpet-snake (cobra de Manilla), wdiich ai>peared to have 
been only stunned with a blow on the head. 

“ OcMer 2\)th, — S— is rapidly recovering from his attack of fever. 
He is greatly alarmed at the double risk he has run of losing his life, 
and is especially surprised at the deadly nature of the beautiful little 
snake, which had so much struck him with its richly varied skin, that 
he put it into his pocket without taking the precaution of crushing its 
head. 

December \6th, — A complaint was lodged against T this morn- 

ing, for having invaded the privacy of a brahmin’s house, wdiich he 
had been attracted to by its respectable appearance, and in the hope ef 
seeing the ijiterior economy of a rich native’s establishment. lie states 
that the people of the dwelling, instead of offering opposition to his 
ingress, quietly retired from room to room, and finally from the house, 
as he advanced, and that at length he w^as left in quiet possession, and 
at full liberty to examine every corner of the place. It was at first full 
of w'cll-dressed, comely females, fair-coinplexioncd children, and half- 
naked men, with shaven hea4s and frightfully painted foreheads ; the 
furniture was scanty, but what there was .of it was well made and 
richly carved ; there was also, a number of fine sleeping-mats, and a 

pile of grotesque articles, which T took to be pendtes, 

il«irt^.*/o?*rw.N.S.VoL.III.No.l8. 4 L 
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" December 10#^. — The brahmin’s house, to which T — ■ — paid a visit 
yesterday uninvited, was burnt down durinp; tlie day by the proprietor, 
and T— — has been tine<l by the district-jinlj^c, havinuf failotl to appear 
to answer the complaint of the brahmin, and suffered judgment to f^o 
by default.” 

Now liere are two cases from wliich fatal conse(|uences may have 
arisen, neither of which would have occurred had proper i)recautions 
been taken by the authorities for the supervision of cadets, and for their 
instruction in some points of knowleilge essential to tlicm in their new 
positions : had there been a drjjt^tt of instruction here, in the ])ropcr 
acceptation of the term, wliere cadets could pass a proliat ionary term of 
their early ser\’ice, under the control of an efficient principal, these two 
youui? officers would not only not have had the op])ortuiiity, the one 
of risking his life, the other his commission, ])iit would have been 
engaged in actpiiring useful information in tlie lecture-room of the 
In an establishment such as we have in our eye, cadets, upon 
tlieir first arrival in the country, wouhl hmu habits of intellectual em- 
ployment which would never forsake them, and in after-life wouhl 
prove the source of recreation and infinite mental satisfaction : at pre- 
sent, how many of us are indolent, ignorant, and unol>scrvant, merely 
because we contracted the habit of idleness upon first starting in the 
service! Of the arts wc know nothing; of the useful sciences, engi- 
neering, botany, geology, meteorology, wc know' nothing ; of the his- 
tory of the country, past and present, its religion, casti's, dynasties, w'e 
know nothing, or if, indeed, we do know' any thing, our knowledge is 
so limited as only to lead us into perplexity. It is melancholy to feffect 
how different would have been the fate of many gallant spirits who 
have w’asted their energies for nought in this country, had they, upon 
the opening of their career as boys of sixteen or seventeen, been placed 
at some institution where they could have j)assed the fiist twelvemonth 
of their service in ac({uiring the languages of the country, the scieiures 
a])pertaining to their profession, and a general taste for reading. It is 
not long since a cadet w'as brought up to the police-office, in his shirt- 
sleeves, for some petty offence against good onler, and was foun<l, a 
morning or tw’o after, in the fui't-ditch : is it unreasonable to su])pose 
that this poor fellow would have lived to be useful in his]u*ofession, and 
even an ornament to it, had proper supervivsion been exercised over his 
person and occupations immediately after his landing at the presidency? 
It is at the age of sixteen or eighteen that the human energies are most 
active ; the spirit of incpiiry is at vrork in the mind, and the body is 
eager for physical employment ; at this age do cadets reach the theatre 
of their future career, and, having no objects of amusement beyond 
what their own inexperience can suggest, for w’ant of adequate guid- 
ance and supervision, they plunge into the most violent excesses, to the 
utter ruin of health, and the prostration of intellect. It was with these 
ideas passing before us, that we not long ago advocatecl the propriety of 
instituting museums and lecture-rooms at the presidencies and principal 
stations, whereat re-unions of the military society might be formed for 
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purposes of mutual instruction. We made the suggestion in the per- 
suasion that such institutions would he conducive, in an eminent de- 
gree, to the recreation and improvement of tlie memhers, and in the 
hope that the liint would he taken up l)y the parties most interested in 
the matter, and a trial made of its practicability ; hut in a country 
like India, where the military form such a large majority of the 
society, and where they arc so liable to rcmovjil, the unaided endea- 
vours of an impoverished and wandering body to promote measures of 
improvement were felt to he unavailing, and the subject fell to the 
ground after being once mooted ; yet we are still not without hope that 
the local governments will take the initiative, in devising plans for the 
more protitalde employment of their olticers* time than now obtains 
with them. Wearisome in very deed from its inanity is the life we arc 
compelled to lead, and if hajdy we do venture forth into the country 
for the purj)Ose of sport, we do it at the risk of our lives, and with the 
certainty of knocking a nail into our coffin ; but such is the ineffable 
disgust we sometimes feel at the monotony of an indoor life, that to in- 
vite a paroxysm of fever by a walk in the burning sun, is better tlian to 
wait its arrival in the house. 

“ May IB^A. — G writes to me from the lianksof the Toombuddra, 

en route to Secunderabad, that bis corps has been pulled up on the 
march for want of carriage, cholera having hroken out in camp, and 
lilliMl the hospital wdth patients. lie says that the regiment has lost 
170 men aiul 000 followers, but only one European ; and that for the 
last week they have not marched above one mile a day.”. 

This is not an exaggerated idcture of what has occurred every year, 
since 1080 , in some one regiment or other, on its march from station to 
station ; indeed, so much is it considered a matter of course for a corps 
to be thus attacked with cholera, which has now become endemic in 
India, that the circumstance of a body of troops reaching its destination 
without a large number of casualties from it, is looked upon as an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and held up by religious peoide, if there 
should chance to be any in camp, as a manifest dispensation of Divine 
Ih’ovidencc. These casualties are so numerous in the aggregate, that we 
are suri»rised more energetic steps are not taken for the removal of some 
4of the obvious causes, were it only for the sake of the saving to the 
state which would result from a retluction in the annual number of 
military deaths. 

The three prominent causes of the existence, or, if not existence, tlie 
spread, of this scourge in camp are, pitching in low, damp situations, 
over-fatigue, and improper food. That cholera is generated in damp 
grounds, in contra-distinction^ to dry spots, cannot be doubted, as it 
universally attacks a camp while in, or immediately after quitting, 
sucli places ; and whenever it appe&rs in the neighbourhood of a can- 
tonment, it invariably has its birth in the lowest places, and thence 
travels to the higher. The best method to prevent its appearance on the 
march is to avoid all the suspicious spots of the kind adverted to ; but os 
this is frequently iinp(»ssible without eucamjiing at an iiiconveuicut dis- 
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tance from the town or village whence the supplies are to be drawn, the 
rule should be to pitch the regiment to windward as much as possible, 
and large hres should be kindled during the night, as it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the carbonic acid evolved by this element, and the conse- 
quent displacement of the natural air, create a new atmosphere more 
favourable to existence than the tainted vapour of a swamp. So far the 
precautions against the inroad of this dreaded visitation would un- 
doubtedly be beneficial ; but in addition to tliese there is another which 
we have never seen tried ; this is the combustion of small heaps of lime- 
stone, or the ignition of some kindred substance, which would give out 
a powerful volume of carbonic acid gas* to the displacement of the 
superabundant oxygen emitted by the too abundant vegetation, which, 
being much heavier than pure atmosidieric air, and floating immediately 
above the surface of the earth, is received into the lungs almost in a 
state of purity, or so impregnated witli the noxious vapours arising 
from decayed matter, as to be prejudicial to human life in either form. 

We come next to another cause, which has scarcely less influence in 
the spread of sickness in camp ; this is excessive fatigue, not occasioned 
BO much l»y long marches, for these seldom exceed eight miles a day, as 
by the incessant exertion to which the sepoys are exposed in packing 
their private luggage, pitching and striking their little tents, forward- 
ing their families on the march, and returning to assist them into camp, 
after their own arrival there with the regiment ; they are likewise en- 
gaged during the greater j)ortion of the day in procuring supplies from 
the village bazaars, and in cooking the meals of their respective fami- 
lies; and all this is done after they have made a march of eight or nine 
miles ill a broiling sun, with twenty-two pounds on their shoulders in 
the shape of a knapsack, and fifteen pounds and a quarter more of mus- 
ket and accoutrements. The best method to put an end to this 
cause is, as an officer has truly stated in the Madras Spectatory of the 
1st May, to separate the families, both European and native, from the 
regiment, and to conduct them, under a proper escort, headed by an 
officer, to the new station by easy marches, I'he coiTespondent of the 
Spectator has shewn how the details of the march should be conducted, 
and it is to be hoped that its utility will be tested when the reliefs of the 
approaching season take place. If a trial were also made of permittinjp 
the men to carry their packs in native carts, at their own expense, 
the whole question of over-fatigue would be got rid of at once, and its 
influence upon the health of a regiment on the line of march directly 
ascertained. 

The third thing instrumental in the spread of cholera is bad or even 
unusual food. In the first class may he j^aced cold rice — the remains of 
yesterday’s meal, w'hich the men are in tiie habit of eating every morn- 
ing, before leaving their ground. This is injurious, more from the un- 
seasonable hour at which it is taken, than from any positive bad qua- 
lity. In the second may be classed the fruits and vegetables, so 
abundantly procurable on the line of march, and which in many in- 
stances may be had for the plucking. Of these the most common and 
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unwholesome are the spring fruits— jamun, inhoay, koweet, the whole 
family of gourds, and the bhajecs, witli which the whole country is not 
unfrequently overspread. The men and their families, glad of the 
opportunity to feast upon these fruits and vegetables, which they can 
only afford to partake of sparingly in cantonment, eagerly avail them- 
selves of it, and the consequences of immoderate indulgence in a de- 
scription of food to which they are unaccustomed soon become visible 
in the camp : the children at the breast fall sick, and die like rotten 
sheep ; the mothers become ill, and their husbands, in attendance upon 
them, and, in the discharge^ of their military duties, soon find them- 
selves overworkc<l, and become ill too ; in a few days the regiment is 
halted for want of carriage, so numerous have the sick become ; the 
followers are cut off by hundreds, and no account taken of them ; and the 
sepoys are more than decimated, in spite of the skilful medical treatment, 
and the strict attention paid to their comfort, for skill and care avail 
nothing when this disease has fastened upon *1110 camp: death then 
ri<les triiini pliant through the ranks, and seizes every individual who 
has in any way transgressed the rules of prudence during the past 
week, cither in his diet, by exposure to bad air, or by over-fatigue in 
the sun. The skill and the care should be exercised when the regi- 
ment first breaks ground, in pointing out to the men, in a general way, 
the description of food to be avoided by them, and in enforcing com- 
pliance with certain regulations for tlie sujiply of the regimental ba- 
zaar, in which the pernicious articles slumld be specified. The men 
should also be forbidden to wander in the vicinity of the camp in search 
of wild fruits, vegetables, and condiments for their curries. This they 
are particularly jiroiic to ; they like the recreation, and it enables them 
to enjoy a more abundant repast ; but the exposure, after the fatigues 
of the morning, creates a predisposition to disease, which lurks in the 
system for days after it has been contracted. We might multiply 
examples of kindred horror with those witnessed in every camp in 
•which cholera prevails ; we could speak of the periodical famines which 
devastate the country, and sweep off half the inhabitants from the face 
of the land ; but the misfortunes of others are not what we are endea- 
vouring to describe, nor was the subject of cholera introduced further 
than to illustrate the scenes which passed before us, and in which 
we are compelled to take a part ; we will, therefore, pass to another 
matter, which more closely affects ourselves, and which is ever present 
with us, wearing us out in body, and producing a degree of apathy in 
our minds, miheard of in the congenial climate of Europe. 

This is the heat of the weather, which, from the beginning of April 
until the end of June, is almpst past human endurance. During this 
season, the tables and chairs become quite hot — ^not warm merely ; the 
glasses crack on the side-boards ; tlie simoom rushes in at every cre- 
vice ; and woe betide the poor subaltern who has not •wherewith to pur- 
chase materials for tatties ! he is literally roasted alive, and ever as he 
scans the dusty ])lain or distant blue hills from his windowlcss bunga- 
low, does he behold one of Daniell’s pictures, with about the same 
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de^ee of pleasure as a man may be supposed to do when inspecting it. 
from the interior of an oven heated to the biseuit-lniking point ! We 
may here observe that, if tliis operation were gone through in England 
by gentlemen contemplating a voyage to India, they would be enabled 
to judge of their ability to endure the climate of this country, and 
would land on its shores and experience less disappointment than is 
now felt. In support of our declamation against the heat, we will bor- 
row an extract from an Indian journal of the 0th May last, Avhicli 
expresses with considerable na'itete the satisfaction that is felt by Euro- 
peans at a reduction in the temperature of the air : “ Yesterday tlie 
presidency was favoured with a shower of rain, for the first time this 
season. The atmosphere was cool and ]ileasant, the thermometer staml- 
ing at 09° in the shade at 2 r.M. ; on the day preceding this agreeable 
change in the weather, the heat was very oppressive."* 

Sliould the question ])C put, if the thermometer is at 00° in the 
shade when the weather is cool and pleasant, what is it wlien tlie lieat 
is very oppressive?** we arc furnished with data to solve the problem, 
as we happened to register the range of the mercury during the time 
spoken of. The thermometer on the 0th indicateil 9(i° at sunrise^ in the 
shade, and at two o’clock of the same day, it had risen to 104°, and 
this not at Madras, where the sea-breeze prevails some time or other 
during the day, but at a station considerably to the north, where it pre- 
vails nearly the whole of the day. 

We set out by saying that the popular notion rogarding India is a 
very exaggerated one, and it was our intention to discuss the ilebatable 
])oints senatim; but we have been diverted from it by subjects of more 
inijiortance, but of less interest, perhajKS, to the general reader. We 
propose, therefore, to yield the undiscussed matters, provided they are 
taken with the following conditions, but not otherwise : — thus it is 
allowed that India is a mine of wealth — which has swallowe*! u]» more 
millions of English money than we can count upon our fingers ; it is an 
inexhaustible source of riches — ^to a few sordid and incan-spirittsl 
knaves, black and white, who have battened upon its vitals, and the 
forced labour of its people : its temples are gorgeous ; — but so defiled 
with dirt and obscenity, and s<i unapproachable by reason of the filthi- 
ness of the tortuous patlis which lead to them, tliat it is necessary to 
contemplate their beautiful proportions from a distance ; it has groves 
of cinnamon and cloves — the first like ill-kept shrubberies, the last 
filled with a noxious air, fatal to human life ; it has forests of sandal- 
wood and ebony— ditto, ditto; it has betel-topes, — which are surrounded 
with rice-fields, through which it is necessary to wade up to the neck 
before they can be reached ; and it has pagoda-trees — wliicli are pictu- 
resque; if by pagoda-trees are meant those held sacred by the 
brahmins. 

Wc have referred to the Madras Spectatfnr^ of May 1st, containing the 
letter refeired to by our correspondent, touching upon tlie dreadful 
mortality from cholera in the 11th and 42nd regiments of native infan- 
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try on their march, and agreeing with the editor of the Spectator that it 
is ** a most admirable letter, full of practical good sense,” we subjoin 
those parts of it adverted to l»y our correspondent upon a subject of such 
importance : — 

At first sight, it would appear no easy matter to devise a remedy for these 
evils ; yet much might be done, if the Government be as deeply interested in 
the cause of humanity as it is but just to presume it is. Probably, the best 
measure which could be adopted would be to separate the men from their 
families on the march altogether, leaving them to follow at the distance of three 
or four marches in rear of the corps; and a<i, in the present temper of the 
native army, it may be ln\politic to order this arrangement, the Government 
might easily induce them to adopt it voluntarily, by offering to the families 
acquiescing in it, cither a regulated amount of free carriage, or a money com- 
pensation in lieu of it, at some trilling rate per head. This could be drawn on 
abstract, certified by the commanding ofiicer that the recipients had not accom- 
panied the regiment on its march. To reconcile them to the separation, two 
respectable native ofiicers, with an adequate guard, selected by tlie men them- 
selves, subject to the approval of the commanding officer, might be furnished 
fur the protection of the families, and a native dresser, with a suitable supply 
of medicines detailed, to accompany thtmi. There would be but little difficulty 
ill inducing the men of a well-regulated regiment to acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment so beneficial to them as the foregoing, and the other predisposing causes 
to disease could be more easily grappled with in the absence of the families, as 
tlie men woqld then be less inconvenienced, and consequently more easily 
amenable to the restrictions necessary for the preservation of their health. If, 
however, the pnicticeof marching with their fiimilics is still to be persisted in, 
the following arrangements suggest themselves as preventive measures against 
the disease. The strictest medical police should be enforced in the eainp; 
none should be permitted to disturb the camp before the warning drum, nor 
any families or btiggage to move until after the march of the regiment, thereby 
ensuring a proper quantum of sleep to all ; and means should be taken to pre- 
vent the men from returning from the new ground to the assistance of tlicir 
families, unless in cases of emergency, on leave obtained. It is greatly to be 
feared that much of the late lamentable mortality from cholera may be attributed 
to a lax system of discipline and medical police, and stringent regulations on 
tlicsc heads should be issued to the service, from which no deviation should be 
tolerated. The men's packs should be lightened of all siipcrfiuoiis kit, or they 
should be encouraged to form regimental funds for their carriage. Their dress 
should be rendered more suitable to the climate and their habits— marches 
shortened ( unless on emergency, none should exceed eight or ten miles), to 
compensate for which, halts should be allowed on Sunday only; sentries 
during the day should be posted as much as possible in the shade, and relieved 
hourly. Guards might be relieved morning and evening, to avoid ovcr-fatigiic, 
and to save the same men who were exposed to the heat of the sun from being 
also exposed to the biting winds and night dews, which prevail in the cold wea- 
thcr and usual season of marching. The men off duty (or if marching with 
their families, the bachelors at least) told off to their tents every night, at an 
hofir fixed by the surgeon (in communication with the commanding officer), 
and compelled to remain in them until the first tap of the morning drum, nor 
should egress to the cold air be permitted then until fully and comfortably 
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clothed. In wet weather or damp situations, the tents should, at the requisi- 
tion of the medical officer, be strewed with straw, at Government expense, and 
means used to induce the men to avoid unnecessary exposure, and to avail 
themselves fully of the shelter of the tents, both during the day and night. 
One-third of the relieving guards to furnish the sentries first for duty on the 
arrival of the corps at its ground, might proceed in advance over-night witli the 
jamdanee guard, and those withdrawn on the march of the regiment be left to 
come up leisurely with the rear-guard. The men should be encouraged to form 
themselves into parties, to prepare in rotation a chatty of hot conjee, or pepper- 
water, a pint to be furnished to each previous to the march, and care taken to 
prevent them from indulging in cold rice and other unwholesome food. They 
should not be detained unnecessarily in the ranks in the cold dew before 
starting, but formed and marched ofif at once ; nor should they be permitted 
to drench their stomachs with cold water on the road, a practice they are most 
prone to, and than which nothing can be more injurious. To maintain their 
stamina, Government might arrange, through the presence of a commissariat 
conicopoly or contractor, for a cheap and wholesome supply of animal food being 
always at the sepoy's command, as at present. He often starves, in the midst of 
abundance, from the district nireeks being fixed generally sc far beyond his 
limited means of purchasing. If, in addition to these suggestions, the surgeon 
were strictly to inspect the regiment at least three times a week, to detect and 
check in the bud any incipient disease, it can hardly be doubled but that much of 
the mortality which now attends corps en route might be lesecned or prevented. 
To avoid improper selections of encamping ground by inexperienced officers, 
the deputy assistant quarter-masters general of divisions, accompauied by an able 
and experienced medical officer, should be deputed to survey and select appro- 
priate and healthy encamping grounds along the principal roads in each division. 
Tlicse sites, once selected, should be left uncultivated, and retained for this 
purpose alone. Officers in movement with the troops should be compelled to 
occupy them, and the grounds placed in the charge of talook tassildars, to be 
held responsible for their cleanliness and that of the wells, &c. in their vicinity. 
They should be visited annually by the deputy assistant quarter- masters general 
of divisions, and reported on by all officers in command of troops in movement, 
while the privilege of grazing their cattle on them might be accorded to the vil- 
lagers, as an equivalent for their assistance in keeping them clean. Weils 
should be dug in these sites where requisite, as where water is so procurable it 
is preferable to encamping in the vicinity of tanks or rivers, the exhalations from 
which are generally unhealthy, and because it is difficult to restrain the men 
from loitering too much in the water when pitched near them. On unfre- 
quented roads or new routes, two medical officers might be detached with 
corps, to permit of one proceeding in advance with the quarter-master, to aid 
him with his professional opinion in the selection of ground, and this arrange- 
ment would facilitate the immediate separation of the sick from the healthy, 
where disease actually occurred, by allotting a medical officer for each. Two 
medical officers ought always to accompany corps on the march ; in case of 
casualty to one, which they are especially liable to from their constant intercourse 
and contact with the sick. If a river has to be crossed, care should be taken to 
avoid encamping in its immediate vicinity. All arrangements for its passage hav- 
ing been previously matured, the march should be timed so as to reach its ballks 
about sunrise ; instant embarkation (or fording) should ensue, and on reaching 
the opposite banks, the corps at once move on to such distance from the river 
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ns not only to preclude tlie chance of malaria from it, but also to stay the men 
from returning to assist the baggage and families in crossing it, which should be 
left to the care of a party detached for that purpose. In conclusion, to induce 
a willing and cheerful acquiescence in the proposed separation of the sepoy from 
his family on the march, it would be prudent for his European officers to set 
him the example with their families. lie will always undergo any hardship and 
privation in common with his superiors, even though not always comprehend, 
ing their necessity, and the late awful catastrophes in the 11th and V2nd regi. 
ments point out the policy, if not the actual necessity, of relieving ladies and 
children, for the future, from all unnecessary exposure to sucli fearful contin- 
gencies. To a native, the equanimity of his European officer is the sure index 
of the absence of danger, and in no discjise is the influence of mind greater 
than in cholera ; yet who can be expected to maintain that cheerfulness of de- 
portment necessary to inspire confidence in others, when the objects of his own 
dearest aflections are momentarily exposed to the attacks of this most insidious 
of all fatal diseases ? Officers should remember that prevention is better than 
cure, and that although, under existing circumstances, it be impracticable to 
carry out evert/ suggestion here offered for their consideration, yet many of them 
it is in the pow'cr of every officer in command to adopt; and if he reflects on his 
responsibility for tlie lives and welfare of those under his orders, he will not 
hesitate to do so, as far as they arc conformable to reason and common sense. It 
is not to be supposed that their exercise alone will prevent cholera; but if they 
arc efficacious in preventing. even one case of human siiflering, they will not 
have been offered in vain, and it is consolatory to reflect that if they should not 
effect all the good anticipated, they arc least likely to do harm. 


THOM’S “CHINESE AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY.” 

When wc iii.scrte<l in the last Journal 4f»2) a notice, by M. 
Stanislas Julien, of the ‘^Chinese aiul En;yrlish Vocabulary " com- 
])ilcHl by ]Mr. Itobcrt Thom, the British consul at Nin^po, wc ba4l 
not seen the work. AVo have since received from the iugcnioiis 
author a copy, and it is one of the most curious books ever pub- 
lished, not merely in its as])cct, exhibiting a mixture of Chinese and 
Knglisli — the languages being brought into the same proximity as 
those who speak them, — but from the skill and dexterity witli 
which ditlicnltios aj»parently insurinouiitahlo tire overcome. The 
object of Air. Tlioni was to teach the Chinese, by means of their own 
cliaractci’s, not merely tlio sense but the sounds of English words, 
an undertaking the apjMilling nature of Avliich can only ho a^lc- 
quately understood by thuso who know what tho Chinese written 
languago is, — a collection of idoograjdiic symbols, having no rela- 
tion whatever to an alphabetic system, — and tliat the oral language 
is destitute of soiimls wliich are essential to tho articnhitinn of Eiig- 
lish letters. Moreover, the siuihor, not having the command of 
yl«aL,/oMrw.N.S.VoL.III. No.18 4 M 
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was (as ho expresses it) conij)elled ‘‘ to fall back upon the 
materials first made use of in the rudest state of printing;*’ ho luus 
ha<l the whole cut in wood, by Chinese artists, none of whom ha<l 
ever before cut an English letter ! 

After a well-written pieface in Chinese, Mr. Thom gives a list of 
the English letters, in the printed and script forms, with exjdana- 
tions in Chinese and Mandehoo characters, and examples illustrating 
the nature and mode of pronouncing English words. Then follows 
a very copious vocabulary, beginning with numbers, ordinal and 
cardinal, the English words being placed beside the Chinese etpiiva- 
lents, and the Chinese monosyllabic characters which cxj)rcs.s the 
sounds as nearly as practicable, with short and clear directions fi)r 
the pronunciation. Phrases follow, comprising the topics of ordi- 
nary dialogues, aphorisms, proverbial sayings, iS:c. 

A single example will suffice to shew at once the system pursueil 
by Mr. Thom, and some of the difficulties he had to encounter. 
Under (or rather over) the word ‘vlucks,'* he places, first, the 
Chinese character for that fowl, namely yd, lie then gives the 
sound of the English word in Chinese, and this he is obliged to ex- 
press by three characters, tih^keih~‘SZi\ with the dire(‘tion, san-lszc- 
hoy ‘ the three characters at once,' that is, the three are to bo pro- 
nounced as one complex sound. 

As the work is compiled chiefly with a view to facilitate inter- 
course at the northern ports in China, it was deemed aiivisable to 
give the sounds of the English words in Chinese cliaractervS as they 
would be 2>ronouiiced in the Peking or court tlialect. Here another 
difficulty occurs, which even Mr. Thom’s ingenuity cannot get over. 
A native, who pronounces the characters with a provincial accent, 
will mis-pronounce the English words: a Canton man will make 
strange w'ork with them. In the Canton dialect, the three charac- 
ters representing ‘‘ duck *’ would be pronouncetl (ak-kajj’-se. 

We cannot commend too highly the ability and the industry dis- 
played by 3fr. Thom in getting up this very useful little w’ork, as 
well *'is the j^ublic spirit which has induced him to print it at his 
own expense, and distribute it gratuitously. The work has, how- 
ever, it ai>pcars, met with a largo sale amongst the native commu- 
nity, and it will jirobably come under the eye of the great cnnieror 
himself. The Hong-kong Gazette states, “ from native authority, 
we lean] that this may occur, as it is well known that many copies 
have been already sent to the Court of Peking ; and >vc also know 
that the most lively satisfaction has been testified by Chinese offi- 
cials of high standing, after perusing merely the preface." 
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COOLY EMIGRATION. 

However strong may be the attachment of the Natives of India to their 
homesteud, it is ubunduntly evident that there is no indisposition among them 
to quit their families for even a protracted period, in quest of profitable employ- 
ment. A large body of the people, indeed, may be said to be in a state of con- 
stant migration ; and Calcutta and its neighbourhood afford ample evidence of 
the fact. Our boatmen come from Chittagong ; our grooms from Funieah ; 
our bearers from Orissa on the one hand, and the Western rrovinccs on the 
other ; while tlie coolies employed in our indigo factories are chiefly drawn 
from the Western Hills. And though the Hindoo has, in general, a dread of 
the sea, yet large bodies of emigrants are found crossing over from the Coro- 
mandel coast to tlie opposite shore. These emigrants quit their homes, where 
the remuneration of labour is scanty, and settle fora time where they can meet 
with profitable employment, and make up a little purse, with which they return 
eventually to their families. The distinction made in the native language be- 
tween a basot or temporary abode, and a bafee, or homestead, indicates that this 
spirit of emigration is both ancient and nationnl. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the habits and feelings of tlie people to mili- 
tate against a more distant journey, to the Mauritius, in search of labour, 
which may serve to improve their eoiulitioii. Hut the emigration, which came 
into existence to supply the vacuum created in the Mauritius by the abolition 
of slavery, was based almost entirely on fraud and violence. Native agents 
were despatched through the country to decoy labouring men to Calcutta, by 
the most nefarious arts. Having onec touched the bounty-money, the poor 
inen were at the mercy of the crimps, who, on their refusal to embark, were 
prepared to bring an action against them for all the money said to have been 
given them in advance. When they reached Calcutta, they had, therefore, 
ceased to he free agents* They were in many instances crammed into lock-u]) 
houses, and guarded by armed men. They were forcibly embarked on board of 
vessels in the river, after having been stripped of all but a mere tithe of the ad- 
vances made for them. The promises which had been made to allure them 
from their homes were shamefully violated ; and many, on their passage down 
the river, endeavoured to save themselves by jumping overboard. Small for- 
tunes were made by the native crimps, and larger ones by the European 
agents, one of whom, by a reference to his own profits, designated it, and not 
without great propriety,— the Coobf Trade, And a trade it was to all intents 
and purposes; a trade in the sinew's and sweat of the simple and unwary 
eonly. Such were the fraud and violence practised towards the poor 
wretches, that it appeared as if nothing w^as w'antiiig hut time, to convert the 
emigration into a slave trade, and Calcutta into a great slave-mart. Some at- 
tempts were made to reform these abuses, hut they proved entirely abortive. 
When the port of Calcutta was found to be watched with much vigilance, the 
poor creatures were sent down the Damooder, and surreptitiously placed on 
hoard after the vessels had cleared ,out. v\ hundred contrivances were iii- 
vetitcil to baffle the public offleers, and the cunning of the traders was found to 
he more than a match for the wisdom of our legislators. The ministry at home, 
to their immortal honour, endeavoured Co mitigate the mischief of the system, 
and directed that a proportionate iiumlier of women and idols should be sent 
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with the hibourers ; but the first injunction had no other effect than to clear the 
l>rothels of Calcutta of their offscourings; and the images were never pur- 
chased. The general voice of society at length called for the entire suppression 
of the trade, as affording the only remedy against these multiplied abuses, and 
Government responded to the call. 

Tills extreme, though at the time necessary, measure, \vas adopted chiefly in 
reference to the abuses which had grown up in India. It was naturally sup- 
posed that coolies, thus fraudulently obtained, would be treated with little con- 
sideration on board the vessel, and that the horrors of the '‘middle passage” 
would be revived. At the same time, it was suspected, tliat they could ex- 
pect little kindness on the island itself among men who had been all their lives 
accustomed to work their niggers by the stimulus of the whip. In the course 
of time, however, it was shewn, upon credible evidence, that the fears which 
had been entertained regarding the hardships of the voyage, and the sufferings 
of the coolies at the Mauritius, were not realized. Some commanders had, it 
w'as true, treated the wretched labourers like brutes, and some few printers bad 
indulged their individual tempers with little restraint; but in the vast majority 
of instances, the coolies were found to liave been treated with consideration on 
board, and with feelings of liberality on the island. In the course of time, men 
who had completed their service were honestly sent back widi money in both 
pockets, and their depositions, though at first received with mistrust, under the 
idea that they had been pushed on to serve as decoy-ducks, were corroborated 
by such repeated and uniform testimony, as to produce a re-action of feeling, 
and to prepare the public to acquiesce in any proposal for reviving the emigra- 
tion which should provide against the revival of abuses. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of providing the British colonics >vith free agricul- 
tural labour sufficient to secure an adequate supjily of sugar, became daily 
more urgent, and the conviction was forced on the mind that, if those colonics 
could not meet the demand of the home market, there would be no alternative 
but to open our ports to slave grown sugar. The subject engaged the earnest 
attention of the ministry, and Lord Stanley, the colonial secretary, said lie 
believed it w’as not impossible to frame such stringent regulations for the emi- 
gration of labourers to the Isle of France, as should effectually ])rovide against 
those abuses which had necessitated the prohibition. lie ]}rcsented a plan in 
which the most careful provisions appeared to have been made against the 
evils complained of. The objection to all emigration, which bad taken posses- 
sion of the public mind, arose from the persuasion that no enactment could 
defeat the system. It was, therefore, only a matter of common justice to 
give the scheme which had been formed with such honesty of purpose, aided 
by large official experience, a full and fair trial. 

Such was the feeling with which, in common with all those who had repro- 
bated the cooly trade, we welcomed the proposal to legalize cooly emigration 
under appropriate restrictions. With the example of Africa before us, we felt 
that great and untiring vigilance alone could prevent this emigration from 
rapidly degenerating into a slave-tnide; but all parties were willing, if not 
anxious, that the experiment should be made, and that the home govern- 
ment should not he driven to seek for sugar in slave colonics, till every effort 
to supply tlic colony, nearest to India, with labourers from its superabundant 
population, iiad totally failed. We resolved to watch over the progress of the 
system, with due jealousy ; not with the hope of finding riccasion to denounce 
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it, but with the honest in^ntion of keeping it pure, and in the sincere hope 
that the fences, which ministerial and local wisdom had built up against 
abuses, would be found etfectual. 

For several months the emigration was conducted without note or remark 
from the press. A pleasing conviction began to pervade the public mind, that 
the scheme of the ministry was working as well for India as it was for the 
IMauritius, and that nil fear respecting the revival of abuses was misplaced. 
At length, the Star began to sound the note of alarm. The editor of tliat 
paper had been distinguisiied by uncompromising hostili|y to what be deemed 
the cant of philanthropy in those who had resisted emigration, and by the 
wannest advocacy of that measure. Feeling satisfied that the task of detecting 
abuses could not be in better hands, wc, for our parts, refrained from all inter- 
ferenee. The denunciations of our contemporary gradually became more and 
more loud and earnest, and at length it became evident that many of the old 
abuses were rajiidly creeping into the system, and that the other members of 
the press could no longer stand acquitted of culpable indifference if they with- 
held their assistance from the cause of humanity. These denunciations were 
fully borne out by facts which multiplied thick and fast on the public ; and 
though some of the statements given in the journals turned out on inquiry to 
he without foundation, there was a sullicient array of evidence to shew that 
gross fraud had in many cases been practised on the coolies, that violence had 
been on some 0 (;casiuns resorted to, and that the interposition of the public 
authorities had become necessary. 

'riie system devised by Lord Stanley, and embodied in the Orders in 
Oouncil, provided that the government of the Mauritius should appoint an 
emigration agent at each port in India, to superintend tlie arrangements for the 
sliiprnent of labourers, which was (u he strictly a government undertaking, 
and that the authorities in India should appoint a protector of coolies, to 
guard against any nefarious or illegal practices. Ihit the Mauritius govern- 
ment neglected to appoint any agent, and left it to the private exertions of 
each planter to import as many labourers as be chose, through the instrumen- 
tality of bis agents at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. It was easy to trace 
tlie abuses which bad sprung up to the cupidity of the Kuropcan agents, and 
the corruption of the native crimps employed under them, and it was natural 
to su])posc that if tlie original scheme, which excluded private agency, could 
be brought into play, it would be found an effectual antidote to these evils. 
Some of the conductors of the press, therefore, called for the appointment, ns 
originally proposed by her Majesty's ministers, of’ an agent on the part of the 
IVIuuritiiis, through whom the whole hu>iiiess of emigration should be con- 
ducted, and the legislative council soon after passed a law forbidding the 
exportation of any labourers, except with the concurrence of such an agent, 
whom the Mauritius government had at length appointed. 

This incRsurc has put a stop to all the private speculations of the planters' 
agents, and placed the power of regulating the number of emigrants entirely in 
the hands of the Mauritius government, ^between whom and the planters an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion exists as to the necessity for additional 
labourers. The latter demand, if wc are not mistaken, a fresh supply equal to 
that which they have received during the year. The former consider the 
colony suflicicntly stocked with labour for the present; more especially, as the 
colonial treasury, from which a sum little short of ^^100, 000 must have been 
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paid out 111 gratuities, is in all probability exhausted. The Governor and his 
Council have, therefore, perhaps acted discreetly in restricting the future emi- 
gration, in a great measure, to labourers who are willing to embark with their 
families, and who may be expected to remain on the island, and save 
the state the expense of replacing them, when their quinquennial engage- 
ment expires. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the state of the Mau- 
ritius finances to form any judgment with confidence on this point ; but it is 
clear that if 70,000 labourers are sent from India, and a fifth of that number 
returns every year, and every labourer costs the state chest a bonus of i;7, 
there will be an annual expense of more than i, l(K),000 entailed on the colony. 

The new restrictive law also ordains that no emigrant shall be allowed to 
embark except from Calcutta. 13 ut it appears undeniable that those abuses, 
which have forced Government again to legislate in this matter, are entirely un- 
known at Madias or Bombay, wdiere the emigration has lieen conducted on fair 
and honourable principles, and bus proved as great a benefit to the population, 
to whose labour it opens a favourable market, as to the planters at the Maiu 
ritius. We cannot, therefore, see on what principle of equity the well-behaved 
ports are so severely punished for the delinquencies of our own criminal port. 
If the object of tlm Indian legislature was simply to prevent abuses— and we 
cannot suppose it was actuated by any other motive, — it would have been suf- 
ficient to require the establishment of an agent, through whom the emigration 
should be carried into effect, at the port where the want of such agency had 
given birth to abuses ; and to have left the other ports, which had not sinned, 
to enjoy the reward of their own virtue in the unfettered emigration of their 
labourers. 

The following is a correct statement of the number of labourers shipped from 
the three ports, from the day when the restriction ceased, at the close of 
to the end of December last year. 


Men. Women. Children. 

From Calcutta 15,105 2,161 644 

„ Madras 14,862 1,813 518 

„ Bombay 5,162 715 181 

35,129 4,689 1,373 

Total 41,191 


Tlie number of vessels employed in the conveyance of emigrants at the three 
ports has been, Calcutta, 80; Madras, 87 ; Bombay, 25. Total, 192 vessels. 
If the government of the Mauritius has paid the same gratuity for female as 
for male passengers, the expenditure from the colonial funds has been about 
i,280,0(X). If we add to this sura, the agency and other charges defrayed by 
the planter at whose instance the coolies have been despatched, it will appear 
that the sum expended in the transmjssion of labourers to the Mauritius, during 
the past year, has not fallen short of j£'400,000. 

Of the 30,000 labourers shipped for the island before the prohibitory law 
came into operation, we may assume that the casualties at the Mauritius, and 
tlie number of returned coolies, amount to 14,000, and that 17,000 are still 
there; it will, therefore, appear that at this time, the island enjoys the benefit 
of 56,828 labourers, male and fetnale, imported from Indhi, which is a trifle 
above the number of slaves (56,699), emancipated by Parliament. Tt would be 
interesting to learn what has become of this large b^y of negroes, to what ex- 
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tent they are still employed in raising sugar, and what has been the agricul- 
tural result of the great accession of labour obtained from hence. We are 
also anxious to learn whether this great flush of labour has led to the 
breaking up of new soil, and the increase of colonial produce; as well as 
the degree to which the productiveness of the island may be augmented by 
new accessions of labour. Above all, it is important to ascertain how far 
the Mauritius is prepared to compete with the slave-grown sugar of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, if her Majesty’s Ministers should be induced 
to open the ports of England to their productions. Upon this question we 
think will depend in a great measure the propriety of restricting the exporta- 
tion of labourers, at least for the present, to a scene of exertion where it is 
possible that our financial policy may deprive them of the means of sub- 
sistence.* 

• Friend of India. 


THE THREE WELLS. 


Isaac tlitfffcd three wells. The first was called Contention, for he drank the water of strife, 
and di{;ged the well with liis sword. 'I’hc secoml was not altogether so hard a purchase, he got it 
with some trouble; but that Ijciiig over, he had some room, and his fortune swelled, and he 
called his well Enlargement Uut the third he calleil Abundance .— TayhFs fVorke, v. :tOU. 


Dear Eastern Pilgrim ! taught by tliec, 

Many a cloudy page we see, 

I n life’s dark book of power and pride, 

Into sunniest beauty glide. 

We know the wells thou digged’st,— here, 
lly day and night, in hope and fear. 

On austere Virtue’s stony ground 
Time's toiling traveller is found. 

Fierce the arrowy shower that flows 
From the I^egion’s* bended bows. 

While their Dark Prince, in the van. 

Unfurls bis standard upon man ! 

Rut he, with thoughts of blessing stor’d, 

Still digs the fountain with the sword ; 

Lit by many a martial flame, — 

** Contention ” is the fountain’s name. 

Though, ’neath battle’s fiery gleam, 

Gush the water,— sweet the stream 
Of freshening Peace from that rude soil, 

Flowing lovelier after toil. 

* The reader will remember the aniwer of the evil 5pirlt- In the Gosjiels— My name is 
Legion, for we are many." 
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Onward now the traveller goes ; 

The burning desert winds through foes. 
Again, in wood or shady dell. 

He halts to dig a second well. 

Once more the hostile trumpet culls. 

And many a poison'd arrow falls ; 

Still that Dark Prince hovering near. 

With shield and sword, and plume uiid spear 
And the red cloud of Passion's war, 
Tow'ring and light'ning from afar. 

The traveller, in Faith's armour clad. 

Digs the green earth, bold and glad ; 

Soon the silvery columns rise. 

And soon the water cheers his eyes ; 
lleforc him glitter wealth and fame, — 
Enlargement " is the fountain's name. 

Now pleasant in the soften'd ray, 

** Mild opening to the golden day," 

The green path widens ; hour by hour, 

The desert blossoms into flower ; 

And lo! the joyous traveller sees 
The distant City of Palm Trees ; 

He hears the solemn Angel-chime, 
Faint-stealing from that Eden -clime ; 
Though black the gulf to cross, before 
His foot may tread that verdant shore. 

And weary now with toil and heat, 

Where the tall grass cools his feet, 

A well he digs, and bright and free 
Springs the stream of melody. 

Delicious spot ! green walls inclose 
The pilgrim with their bloom of rose ; 

Flora's white hand heaps his bed. 

And Joy's own vintage crowns his head. 

No longer doom'd earth’s waste to roam, 

, He finds in Virtue’s bowers a*homc ; 

Her crystal Well for ever by. 

To soothe bis lip, and charm his eye ; 

His mom, and noon, and eve the same, 

Nor want he knows, nor grief, nor shame,— 
“ Abundance *' is that fountain’s name ! 


A. 
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HYMN OF THE SEWNARAENEES. 

lSlli;jUi\ SI5EONARAEN DASS NA rUNTli CHULA II Y, 

Sunt siibd goon ga won eearo (yearo) (repeated) 

Chliareo moh murm ko 
Punttiu sunt sungliati me awo 
Kelioo lal tumoora t,hokut 
Kehoo jhul bujawou 

Sunt subd, &c. 

I . Kil (kaya) kot men kal bcerajy 
Jumoo un kc ghiir cbhazc 
(Mionduh boorj dusodur waja 
Kotburec uiiunt bunawou 

Je koee eear (yar) hoge 
liiirne pur iniin kee myl inutawy 
Turkusli tega (teglia) kusec ky bandby 
Doorinut door buhawy 

A. Afiiti bundooq won (o) gcan (gyaii) puleeta 
I’urern (prem) pcala layeou 
Subd kee golee se nuhee dolee 
Kul niarec beccb lawou 

K Karbee kctarce jumke raaree 
'I'ub liee uiniil gut puwou 
Se tou beer inuha niiidbeera 
Suurina bhugut kuliawou 

A. (iiigun iiugara* hot beecbam 
Sut goor soonce ootbee dliavvy 
Tecrkoott'c imidb locrbenee 
Dhara sootul we dbooj gawy 

(k Sunt boelas des ka basa 

rulioncluit bceluiii ny lawou 
Seeoimnieii suiitun ko piintee 
Subh se kuliee sumjhawout 

TRANSLATION. 

Hymn of Sewnaruen IJass, of whom a new sect now prevails. 

Sing ye, saints, the spirit's gifts ; 

All worldly fancies quickly leave ; 

Haste, now, and join the holy crowd. 

And to the elect people cleave. 

Dap your hands and beat the drum, 

"riie cymbals sound in gladness, — come ! 

1. In sinful man death plan's his game. 

O'er him he still maintains full sway, 

With fourteen towers and gates full ten ; 

Bt?ild then retreats that can't decay. 

2. Should any friend then wish to mend 

His corrupt heart in evil day, 

Faith's quiver and sword on let liim gird, 

And folly foul drive far away. 

3. Tlie mind the gun, and love the pan. 

Sense the match, that quickly bring 
Of truth the ball tbat^unnot fail ; 

Shoot down fell death and out him ding. 

* Sugnra, it is supposed, here means nugganth, and the translation st'cins to give the moan- 
iiig of stanza fifth, but it Is obscure. 

t The spelling in the above Is not regular, but the original has been adhered to in tiimiiig the 
Nagarce into the English cliaracler. 
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Hj/mfi of the ISewnaraoh'eit, 

k Then draw the sword and cut death siiort ; 
Thus linppiness you'll get with tamo, 

Be called a brave man of great worth, 

Of saintly hero gain the name. 

Heaven's the drum, that think upon 
True teachers hearing rise and rini, 

On sacred continent pure streams do tlow. 
And Elysiaii strains sing once again. 

b. The saints' delight now comes in sight ; 
The country reached do nut delay ; 
l.)as Sewnuraen has told and taught 
To each and all the sacred way. 


The above lines, of which a rude attempt at a metrical translation 
(but which can hardly be ruder than the original) is here made, wen* 
heard by the contributor, about eight or ten months ago, on the banks 
of the great Giindnk, sung to a sort of monochord, and with an air 
bringing to mind the Irish tunc of Groves of Blur by a common 
kuhar, or palkec-bearer, so far as memory serves, who j)rufessed him- 
self a Sewnaraenee. This heresy, which it is su])posed we must call it 
— for it is a departure from Brahmiiiism — is a curious one ; but it lias 
not as yet, so far as can be learned, attracted mucli attention from Kuro- 
peans. The people are said to he charitably given ; but their calum- 
niators say they are licentious, living at times ])Voiuiscuously. 'I’he 
adherents to the sect are chietiy of the lower orders and classes ; tiu? 
higher castes holding them chea[), and considering their own salvation 
sure enough in tlie persuasion in which they have been e<lucatc«]. 

Sewnaraen is said to have live<l and taught eighty or a humlred years 
ago ; but bis name or life is not to be met with, it is thought, in tin? 
Bakht-maldy or Lives of Hindoo saints, a Hindee hiographical or hagio- 
graphical u'ork so called. Nor is it known if the existence of tlie class 
has attracted the notice of any of our missionaries ; Init most probably 
it has, they being likely to be well ac^iuainted with such inatters. 

The above notice has been sent to the Asiatic Journal^ as the sulyect 
is one on which more full and detailed information would be acceptable. 
• So far as the contributor of tliis notice can make out fnmi a pretty 
voluminous collection of hymns of the above kind in liis ]>ossossion, tlie 
doctrines inculcated by Sewnaraen arc seff-knoivicdgcy scff-eoiUrof^ and 
meditation on Ram^ by which an escape is to be made from metempsy- 
chosis through the eighty-four ap])oiiited forms or1)odies, ami entrance 
into hapj)iness, or Paradise, obtained at once. This, it is imagined, is 
akin to Buddhism, for liuinaii invention, in religious doctrine as in 
metaphysical speculation, and in romance and poetical fictions, is 
limited, and has a tendency to go round in a circle, rather than to ad- 
vance to wdiat is -new or in continued progress of improvement. 

The sect of tlie Sewnaracnecs, it is supposed, may be regarded as an 
offset of the Kubeer Piint’hces, wliose doctrine is likewise, it is sub - 
mitted, of a Buddhistical character, and the new heresy resembles its 
parents both in its mysticism and in its general tenets. 


1). L. 
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THE C O T I P I K A T S. 

TO TIIK KOITOK. 

Sill : With reference to the letter in your Just Journal, headed “ TJie lion. 
Erskine Murray,” I heg to state that, since the murder of that gentleman by 
the Horneo pirates, tlie Hclgic brig Charles was raptured by them at tlic same 
place in which he was attsickcd, namely, at the mouth of tlie Coti river. It 
appears that the Charles grounded upon a sand>bank, about four miles from the 
coast, oppositt' to the river, on the 1 7th February, and was immediately 
attacked by a sw'arm of prahiis. The crew and passengers escaped with ditli- 
culty ill their boats, followed by the pir<ites, anil, after much sulfering, reached 
Macassar. There being then a Dutch fleet at ]\Iacassar, the commander 
promptly despatched two steamers, two schooners, and a sloop of war, to 
Coti, to demand redress. They proceeded up the river, and the inhabitants 
having fled, they landed and burnt the town of Semerindon. 

With regard to Mr. Murray, I subjoin the following e.vtract from a Hong- 
kong paper : — 

“Mr. Murray appears to have been somewhat rash in trusting himself so 
far in the power of the sultan of Coti, whose character he could not but be 
aware of from Mr, Daltorrs narratives of his own residence there, and of the 
treacherous murder of Major IMullent. No other treatment should be pursued 
towards the sultan and his worthy confederates, the Hugis, but that of looking 
oil them as pirates, whom it is desirable for the interests of humanity, as well 
as of commerce, to extirpate as effectually as possible. What enduring treaty 
of commerce and friendship could any one hope to make with the man who was 
the ally and confederate of the Ilaja of Pergotten, who boasted to Mr. Dalton 
of the twenty-seven European captains he had murdered, taking their vessels, 
and murdering or enslaving the crews? We must, therefore, think that Mr. 
Murray was inconsiderate in proceeding to Coti ; but the treacherous conduct 
he experienced, and by which he was cut off, docs not the less demand punish, 
ment. It is imperative from every consideration, whether as regards the 
safety of our seamen or the security of commercial property, that these pirates, 
who have for such a long time carried on a career of murder and plunder, 
sliould be crushed, and their strongholds destroyed. Could not an arrange- 
ment be made with the Dutch, whose exertions for the repression of piracy in 
the Eastern Archipelago are in the highest degree praiseworthy, for a combined 
movement by a Dutch and English force in that cpiarter? lly the largeness of 
the force employed, the work would be done in a more effectual manner than 
either could accomplish singly." 

• I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

li. D. 


London i Sept, 11% 
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( Jrom the Indian Mail,) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

* CIVIL. 

JBengalEstab.^Mr, William H. Oakes. 

MILITARY. 

Betigal Estah, — Lieut, col. Geoi^e Everest, artillery, ret. 

Madras Estab. — Ens. Richard C. Babington. 

Bombay Estah, — Siirg. Hugh Gibb, 5lh Lt. Inf. 

Brev. cupt. Henry Holland, 19th N.I, 

Lieut. Sir Francis J. Ford, Bart., 20th N.I. 

Lieut William E. Wilkinson, 21st N.I. 

Lieut. Henry P. B. Berthon, artillery. 

M A RINK. 

Bengal Estab.’^Mr. John H. Garratt, pilot estab. 

Mr. Frederick W. Ceely, do, 

BombayEstah. — Mr. William McHutchiii, Indian Navy. 

Mr. H. M. Price, do. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

BengalEstah. — Mr. Robert W. Hughes, six months. 

Mr. William Strachey, three months. 

Madras EstaK^HhQ Hon. William H. Tracy, six months. 

Bombay Estab.^Mr. Saville Marriott, six months. 

3IIL1TARY. 

Bengal EstaL'^Capt, J. G. Lawson, 11th Lt. Cav., six months. 

Lieut, col. H. L. White, 56th N. I., six months. 

Capt. Henry Rutherford, artillery, six months. 

Assist, surg. Paul F. H. Baddelly, six months. 

Eng. Cadet Daniel G. Robinson, three months. 

Eng. Cadet George Sim, three months. 

MadrasEstah, — Capt. Walter W. Ross, 17th N. 1., six months. 

Eng. Cadet Osborn W. S.Chambers, three months. 
BombayEstab.^^lAeuX. Henry E. Pattullo, 1st Eur. reg., right wing, six months 
Capt. Charles S. Stuart, I kh N.I., six montlis. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Esiab.^Mt, Rich.W. Walters, master pilot, six months. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

. Bengal Esiab.^Mt, Robert Ker Dick. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Capt. William Baker, 9th Lt.Cav., on the Queen, 1st Sept. 
Capt. Joseph C. Salkeld, 5th N.I., in Sept. 

Lieut, col. William Burroughs, 29th N.I., overland, Oct. 
Lieut. C. J. Robart.s, 43rd N. I., overland, Oct. 

Ens. Hugh A. Playfair, 52nd N. I. 

Lieut. George Baillie, 64th N. I. 

Assist, surg. Elliot V. Davies. 

Assist, surg. Archibald Colqiihoun. 
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A/«(/rflsJSs#a6.— Lieut, col. George Sandys, 3rd Lt.Cav., overland, Dec. 

Capt. Tlios. IT. Hull, 1st Eur. reg., right wing. 

Lieut. James Kykyn, 15th N.T. 

Lieut. Uaymond 3'. Snow, 24th N.I. 

Capt. William Biddle, 25tl] N. L, overland, Oct. 

Lieut. Edward Dumergue, 27th N.I., in Se))t. 

Capt. Charles T. Hill, 29th N.I., overland, Oct. 

Capt. George F. Salmon, .'iOth N. I., on the Northumberland. 
Capt. Ponsonby Shaw, 34th l.t. Inf., overland. Sept, 
liiciit. Thomas I). T. Dyer, Sfith N.I. 

Cupt. Wentworth Bayly, 37th N. I., overland, Sept. 

Taeut. Fred. H. Chitty,40th N. I., overland, Oct, 

Lieut. Wm. S. Simpson, 48th N.I., overland, Sept. 

IJeut. col. Thomas L. Green, .50th N.I. 

Lieut. Charles Fully, 50th N.I. 

Capt. Ualph U. Scutt, 52nd N. I. 

Bombaj/Estab.— Cu]}t. 'i'lios. Foulerton, 1st N. I., overland, Oet. 

Capt. Charles R. Whitelock, 1 1th N. I., overland, Oct. or Nov. 

M A RINK. 

liombai/Estab. — l..ieiit. J. Stephens, Indian Navy, overland, Oct. 

PERMITTED TO IlETIUK FROM THE SERVICE. 

MlMTAllV. 

Jienffol Eslnh. — Ideut. James ^Murray, 28th N.I. 

Madras Estab. — INIaj. John Ward, invalids. 

MAKIKF. 

EombayEstab, — Mr. William Turner, placed on the retired list of the Indiiin 
Navy. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

MILITARY. 

MadrasEstab. — Lieut. Frederick Vigiie, 6th N.I. 

MARINE. 

Bombay Estajt- — Mr. E. G. I’eacock, midshipman, Indian Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

MILITARV. 

J'lic seven Engineer Cadets, who passed their examination on the 9ih .Inne, (o 
he stationed to the following presidencies, viz. 

Bengal Pres, — iMr. Daniel G, Robinson. 

Mr. Charles W. llutehiiison. 

Mr. George W. W. Fulton. 

Mr. Alexander Taylor, 

• Mr. George Sim. 

Madras JPrc«.— -IVIr, Osborn W. S. Chambers. 

Bombay Pres, — Mr. Charles Scott. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Bengal Estab. — Rev. Julian Robinson, h|.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, to 
be an assist, chaplain. 

Jlf<i(/ras£!s/c/&.--Rcv.Williani J« Burford, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to be an assist, chaplain. 
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I'ltist- India llouse, Sept, 18. 

A Special Gcniiral Court of Proprietors of £ast-Iiulia Stock was this day 
iield, at the Company’s house, in LeadeiihalUstrcet, for the purpose of considi'r- 
ing the grant of an 

annuity or £1,(X)0 to major-general sir w. nott, G.c.ii. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read — 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Shepherd) said, “ This Court is specially summoned 
for the purpose of laying before the proprietors, for their approbation, a rosolu - 
tion passed unanimously by the Court of Directors, on the 21st of August, 
granting an uimuity of lyOOO/. to Major-General Sir W. \ott, ii., upon the 
grounds therein stated^ The report required by the by-law cap. 1), sec. .‘1, to- 
gether with the documents upon which the said resolution bus been founded, is 
open for the inspection of the proprietors.*’ * 

The clerk tlieii read the resolution, as follows : — 

“ To the General Court of the East- India Company. 

“ The Court of Directors of the said Company, in pursuance of the by-law, 
cup, 9, sec. 3, do hereby report that they have passed a retolution in the words 
or to the effect following, that is to say — 

“ ' At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 2 1st of August, IHU> 
“*Tbe Chairman, calling the Court’s attention to the recent arrival in Kng- 
land, in bad health, of Major-General Sir Wm.Nott, g.c.h , and 
‘‘ * The Court, adverting to the eminent services of that distinguished ollicer, 
and sincerely sympathizing w’ith him in the cause of his return to this country, 
“ ‘ Resolved unanimously, — That, as a special mark of the -sense which thi‘>5 
Courf entertain of the foresight, judgment, decision, and courage, evinced by Sir 
William Nott throughout the whole period of his command at Candahar, and 
during lys brilliant and successful march from thence by Ghuznec to Cabool, 
which so greatly contributed to the triumphant vindication of the honour of the 
British nation, and to the maintenance of its reputation, an annuity of 1,00(1/. 
be granted to Sir W.Nott, to commence from the day when left India, subject 
to the approbation of the General Court of Proprietors, and of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India.’ 

** The ground upon which the said grant is recommended r.re, the sense 
which the Court entertain of the eminent services rendered by Sir William 
Nott, which so greatly contributed to the triumphant vindication of the honour 
of the British nation, and to tfie maintenance of its reputation, and the sincere 
sympathy which the Court feel in the cause of his return to this country. 

** All which is submitted to the General Court. 

(Signed) — “ John Shepherd, Henry Willook, John Masterman, J. W. Ilogg, 
John Cotton, W. U. Sykes, Arcbd. Robertson, Richard Jenkiii.«, John Loch, 
Chas. Mills, Robert Campbell, W.Astell, W. B. Bayley, J. Bryant, A. Galloway, 
H. Shank, Russell Ellice, J.Oliphant, John C. Whiteman, W. II. C. Plowdeti, 
H. St. G. Tucker, F. Warden, Wm. Young, H. Alexander. 

“ East-India House, Sept. 4, 1844." 
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The Chainnan, in rising to propose that the Court of Proprietors do approve 
of the resolution of tlie Court of Directors, said, he was sure the Court would 
reel that there was no necessity for him to detain them for any great length of 
time in hringing before them thc^ subject they had met to consider, lie 
imagined that it was one wliich could not give rise to any discussion. He be- 
lieved there was not a Single proprietor that had not suihciently informed him- 
yelf as to the importance of the services of Sir Win. Nott ; mid, he was happy 
to say, that the unanimous opinion of the Court of Directors fully testified their 
sense of his great merits. (Hear, hear!) It was deeply to be regretted, that iJl- 
liealth had compelled the return of the gallant General to his native country ; and 
mindful of the eminent services of the gallant General, during^ long scries of 
a(;tively*s])cnt life in India, it gave him great pleasure to propose that the Court 
should mark their due appreciation of those services hy granting to Sir Wrn. 
Nott an annuity of 1,000/. He could not sufTer that opportunity to ])ass with- 
out giving a brief sketch of Sir Wm. Nott’s career— without adverting to the 
eminent services which he had performed. He did not mean to enter into any 
leiigtlieiicd detail, but briefiy to bring under the notice df tlio Court the services 
of tliis gallant ofiicer, from an early period, before lie reminded them of that ex- 
traordinary march from Candahar,liy Ghuznec to ('ahool, which was productive 
of such beneficial effects. Ho found by the records of the Company, that Sir 
Wm. Nott entered into the ser>'ice on the 27t)i of October, 18(X). At a very 
early period of his career he gave promise, which had been am{)ly fulfilled, of 
future eriiiiicnce ; of his possession of those eminent qualities, hy the exercise of 
whieli he had subsequently so greatly distinguished himself, lie found that 
four years after Sir Win. Nott’s arrival at Calcutta, in .July, 1801*, he sidled in 
command of u detachment of Ilcngal volunteers, despatched with the expedition 
under Commander Hayes (afterwards Commodore Sir John Hayes, of the In- 
dian navy), to Aluekie, for the purpose of chastising tlie barbarous treatment of 
the crew of an English ship, the Crescent, by tlie nntives of tliat port, and the 
subsequent nttempC made by them to assassinate the deputation sent from Fort 
Marlborough to demand satisfaction for the original outrage. Lieut. Nott was 
specially mentioned hy Cupt. Hayes, in his despatch announcing the cnjiture of 
tills place, who remarked, that this important service to tlie Governq^ent and 
the liritish interest in general was performed in forty hours, byakuiidful of men, 
in opposition to a numerous host of daring uiul ferocious banditti, well equipped, 
and secured by a succession of works rendered so strong by nature and art as to 
set at defiance the .Httempts of every other nation, if defended by IJritons.” (Hear!) 
'I’hus, it appeared that, at an early period of his life. Sir. W. Nott proved, that 
it only required time and opportunity to bring forward those gi^at military capa- 
bilities whi(*h he had since so often and so signally displayed. On the return 
of Lieut. Nott to Calcutta, he continued in the performance of regimental 
duty until the year 1811, when he wa.s appointed Superintendent of Family 
Payments, which office he resigned in the year 1822. They would find, 
on tracing his history, that, some years afterwards, Sir. W. Nott, having per- 
fornied all the duties of a subaltern, captain, and major with great credit 
in 18.‘i7, had arrived at the command of the 38th native regiment ; and here 
it would not be improper to consider for a moffient how be discharged the 
arduous duties of a colonel. That he had trained his regiment to a very high 
degree of discipline and efficiency, would appear from the following extract 
from an Inspection Ileport of the 38th regiment of Native Infantry, by Major- 
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General the Hon. J. Ramsay, commanding the division, dated Delhi, Feb. 
14, 1837. “ I inspected the 38th regiment Native Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Col. Nott, and 1 cannot sufficiently express myself of the high order 
in which I found the regiment. He went through the different movements 
with precision and celerity. The firings were very good, and file-firing seemed 
to be kept well up. The greatest unanimity prevails in the regiment, and the 
best feeling pervades through the whole corps.’* He (the chairman) would 
atimit, that these circumstances were not important with reference to the 
motion then before the Court, but it might be interesting to some, and useful 
to others, who meant to adopt the military profession. It would shew that 
efficient service in the junior ranks, and a due attention to the discipline and 
comfort of a regiment, arc the best preparation and the surest harbingers of 
success in the higher grades of the army ; and that Sir W. Nott, perfectly a\varc 
of this fact, was most anxious to produce the former by constantly attending 
to the latter. In 1838, Sir W. Nott was ajipointed a brigadier of the !^nd 
class, and selected to command the second division of the army of the Indus ; 
and soon after he was highly commended by Sir W. Cotton for the admimhlc 
manner in which he had conducted a march of more than ],fXX) miles. In 1839 
he was invested with the command of the whole of the troops in Sindc and Lower 
Atfglmnistaii, in which command he had shewn, at a most critical time, so nuicli 
firmness, decision, and ability, f Hcnr^ hear / j Tlie first important service whicli 
he perfonued was the capture of the town and fortress of Khelat. And here, in 
order to shew the spirit which inspired the troops under his command, and tlic 
generous feelings which actuated their commander, he would read a short extnicl 
from %letterfrom Sir W. Nott, to the Assist. Adjutant General at Cabool, dated 
** Camp Khelat, Nov. 3, IHIO,” in which, speaking of the events that hod recently 
taken place, he said, Altliough tlie Bengal Sepoys have not had, on the pre- 
sent occa.sion, an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in action with the 
enemy, yet I beg to assure you that nothing could be finer than their conduct ; 
the zealous and cheerful manner in which they conveyed the battering train du- 
ring a march of near 300 miles of the most difficult country in the world, drag- 
ging these heavy guns over the Kajok mountains, through beds of rivers, and 
deep ravines, exceeds all praise, and has called forth the admiration of their 
European officers and of the European artillerymen attached to the battery ; 
their patience under fatigue and privation, and their soldier-like and orderly 
conduct, deserve my warmest thanks ; and their anxious and active zeal to hasten 
the march and to encounter the enemy, has confirmed me in the conviction that 
they are, when they perceive that confidence is placed in tliem, fully equal to any 
troops in the world.*’ Such was the opinion Sir W. Nott entertained of the 
bravery and devotion of the troops he commanded, and at the bead of 
whom he had performed such glorious achievements. (Hear, hear!) 
Sir W. Nott placed the greatest confidence in these troops, and that 
that confidence, wliich his skill and ability justly merited, was not iiiis- 
placed, was fully proved by subsequent operations in the field. The gallant 
officer manifested, on all occasions, the utmost confidence in his troops, and 
they felt equal confidence in him ; and perhaps to this mutual confidence in 
each other might be attributed the extraordinary success which had constantly 
attended his operations. In January, 1841, Sir William Nott established his 
bead -quarters at Candaliar, and during the greater part of that year every 
thing went o.n pretty smoothly ; but, towards its close, the insurrection broke 
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out at Cabool, a proceeding which tended to give spirit and confidence to the 
disaffected throughout the wdiole country. Extensive preparations were made 
to attack ub. A large hostile force assembled in the neighbourhood of Canda- 
hur. They made their appearance on the 12th of January, 1842, at the dis- 
tance of about eight miles from Candaliar, commanded by Prince Suftur Jung. 
They took up a strong position, with a deep morass in front, which rendered 
it extremely difficult for our troops to reach them. Sir William Nott, however, 
with the utmost gallantry, marched out and attacked them. He defeated them, 
and put them to flight. But unfortunately he was deficient in cavalry, and 
could not follow up his success as he otherwise would have done. On that 
occasion he had to contend with 12,000 of the enemy, to oppose whom he had 
only 5,000 men, his whole force consisting of 7,000 of all arms. He had only 
700 cavalry, and the consequence was, that, though the victory was com- 
plete in some respects, it was not so in others. Again, he found, that, in 
the month of March, the enemy once more approached Candahar. General 
Nott, anxious to bring the enemy to a certain, final, and decided action, 
marched out, on the 7th of March, and was led in pursuit thirty or forty miles 
from Candahar. On the 10th of March, a part of the enemy’s army, taking 
advantage of that movement, made a dash on Candaliar, and succeeded in getting 
possession of one of the gates of the city. But the spirit of Nott was pre- 
sent (//car, hear!), and the troops acted heroically. {Hear, hear !) The gar- 
rison, under ^lajor Lane, though very much reduced in number, successfully 
withstood the enemy. They foiled the gallant attempt of the enemy, and a 
gallant attempt it undoubtedly was, to possess themselves of the city. In that 
attempt jOO of the enemy were slain and our troops were completely success- 
ful. Sir William Nott, speaking of his operations in pursuit of the enemy, 
wrote in these terms to Mr. Maddock Candahar, March 12, 1842 — I, 
on the 7ih instant, moved witli the remainder of my force against the enemy; 
they retired as 1 advanced ; they were first driven across the Turmuck, and 
then across the Arghandah. They would not allow the infiintry to come in 
contact with them. On the Oth I got near enough to open our guns upon 
them with great effect. They were soon broken and fled ; my want of good 
cavalry saved them from being totally destroyed. They were dispersed in 
every direction. During a march of five days, opposed to 12,000 of the enemy, 
who hud upwards of 0,000 welUinountcd cavalry, not a camel was taken or a 
particle of baggage lost. The troops marched without tents, both officers and 
men, and the conduct of my artillery and infantry was excellent.” About 
this time, the Court would bear in mind, that Sir William Nott received in- 
structions from the Governor- General of India to retire from Candahar. He 
was greatly embarrassed on the receipt of those instructions, which, however, 
it was his duty to obey. He was ordered to withdraw the garrison of Kelat- 
i-Gilzie, and ho despatched Col. Wyiiier with the greatest portion of his force, 
to accomplish this object. The enemy discovered that his forces were weakened, 
and they determined to make another desperate attempt to overcome him. Prince 
•Suftur Jung, having been joined by a reinforcement of 3,000 men, under Aktar 
Khan, chief of Zemindawur, on the 29tli of May, advanced within a mile of 
the city, confident of success. Sir William Nott, ready for every exigency, 
macched out and attacked them. Our gallant troops carried all their positions, 
and drove them in confusion from the field. Of this achievement General 

VoL.IlI.No.lS. 4 O 
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Nott thus speaks, in a letter addressed by him to Mr. T. H. Maddock:— 
** Candahar, May 29, 1642. The Gbazees had about 8,000 in position and 
2,000 men guarding the Baba Wullee Pass and roads leading to their camp. 
Our troops carried all their positions in gallant style, and drove them, in con- 
fusion and with great loss, across the Arghandab river.” Speaking of the 
same action, he thus expresses himself in a letter to Major-General Pollock 
Candahar, May 30, 181>2. Our troops carried the enemy's positions in gal- 
lant style ; it was the finest thing I every saw. These 8,000 Affghaiis, led on 
by Prince Suftur Jung and many chiefs, could rot stand our 1,200 men for 
one hour; and yet the cry of the press is that our sepoys cannot cope with 
the Affghans. T would at any time lead 1,(X)0 Bengal sepoys against 5,000 
Affghans. I hope you have received some of my letters. My beautiful regi- 
ments are in high health and spirits.” Such was the enthusiastic manner in 
which Sir William Nott mentioned his troops and their services. {Hear, 
hear!) It now became a question with him whether it was his duty im- 
plicitly to obey the orders \vhich he had received from the Governor- General ; 
and he wrote to the Governor- General, suggesting that, although the insurrec- 
tion which had broken out at Cubool was a most disastrous affair, yet the 
army under his command was not reduced to that very low ebb which it was 
supposed to be, and in very respectful terms he suggested, tliat with tlie forces 
he had he could as easily advance as retire, and that in his opinion the former 
course would be attended with the least difficulty. He expressed his opinion 
that the route by Quettah, having no means of carriage, would be most dan- 
gerous, and he allowed it to appear, that, in his mind, Hiere was much less 
danger in advancing than in returning. {Hear, hear!) 8uch was the confi- 
dence which Sir William Nott had now secured (hear, hear !) — such was the 
effect of the wise, prudent, and energetic course he had pursued {hear, hear !) 
that, notwithstanding the previous order, the Governor- Genwral, mindful of what 
Sir William Nott had done, felt that he was capable of effecting every thing 
that was necessary for the success of our arms and the vindication of our 
honour— that he was capable of meeting and overcoming every difficulty by 
which he was threatened, and left him to pursue his own course. (H'or, hear !) 
And here, to shew the confidence which Sir William Nott had inspired, he 
begged leave to notice the effect produced by a letter, written, at this time, 
when much despondency prevailed, by that gallant officer. It was so full 
of inspirating confidence, that, speaking of it. Major Outram said, ** I liavc 
just read a letter from General Nott; it is the most delightful draught 
that I have quaffed for many months.” This shewed the character of 
the man. It proved that he had not only confidence in himself, but that 
the resources of Ills mind were such as to inspire confidence in all. {Hear, 
hear!) Sir William Nott set out upon the principle of doing the most ample 
justice to the merits of his troop.s, while he was wholly silent ns to his 
own. {Hear, hear !) While they admired his great talents, they could not 
but view with feelings of the highest respect, the modest manner in which Sir 
W. Nott alluded to his own acts. He was constantly praising others— never 
himself. {Hear, hear!) On the 8th of August he set out on his adventurous 
march from Candahar, being then about 5,000 strong. And here he called on 
the Court to mark the modest manner in which Sir W. Nott spoke of that 
march, although it was, in fact, an unbroken triumph throughout. He pro- 
ceeded by Khelat-i-Gbilzie against Gbuzni, On the 18th of August, he was 
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met by an immensely superior force of the enemy, which he defeated. He ad- 
vanced; and on the 30th of August, when within thirty-eight miles of Ghiiznee, 
he was opposed by a force of 12,000 men, under the command of Shumsoodeen 
Khan, a cousin of Akbhar Khan. He confronted them with one-half of his 
force ; but the gallant band behaved in a manner that gave him the most entire 
satisfaction. In speaking of this gallant action, he says — *' I moved out with 
one-half of my force. The enemy advanced in the most bold and gallant man- 
ner, each division cheering as they came into position, their left being upon a hill 
of some elevation, their centre and right along a low ridge, until their flank 
rested on a fort, filled with men. They opened a Arc of small arms, supported 
by two six-pounders horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served. Our 
columns advanced, upon the different points, with great regularity and steadi- 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, cap- 
turing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &c., and dispersing them in every 
direction. One hour’s more daylight would have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infantry.'* {Hear, hear!) On the Gth of September General 
Nott found himself close to the fortress of Ghuznec. To the north-cast of that 
place the enemy had established a camp. The city was full of men,— the 
neighbouring heights wore covered by large bodies of infantry and cavalry— and 
the gardens and ravines near the town w^ere occupied by a hostile force, all de- 
termined to resist our farther progress. The enemy w'ere formidable in num- 
bers, having received a considerable reinforcement under Sultan Jan. Sir W. 
Nott attacked them, having, ns he said, '*at once determined on carrying the 
enemy’s mountain positions before encamping my force. The troops ascended 
the heights in gallant style, driving the enemy before them, until every point 
was gained.” Speaking of the engagement, Sir W. Nott said, “The Sepoys 
behaved to admiration. Indeed, all the troops acted in the best possible man- 
ner.” Ghuzni was taken i and liberty was given to ,31-7 of the former garri- 
son, who were supposed to have been destroyed. (Hear, hear f) Gliuzni, with 
its citadel, and the whole of its works, having been destroyed, Sir W, Nott pro- 
ceeded on his route to Cabool. On the 6tli of September, he was, however, 
again assailed, at the defiles of Mydan. Shumsoodeen had been joined by a 
largo force, commanded by a number of AiTglmn chiefs, and they made another 
desperate attempt to intercept his march. Here, again, how’ever, defeat 
awaited them ; and again had Sir W. Nott an opportunity to speak in the 
highest terms of the gallantry of the troops whom ho had so often led to victory. 
Indeed, he appeared to have but one theme, and that was the praise of the army 
which he so well commanded. {Hear, hear!) He proceeded, and on the 17th 
of September, effected his junction with General Pollock at Cabool. Thus had 
he (the chairman) endeavoured to give a sketch— a meagre sketch he admitted 
— of the military career of Sir W. Nott. It was true, that at the period of 
which he spoke, the fortune of war varied in some parts of the country, but the 
progress of Sir William Nott was one scene of uninterrupted victories and suc- 
cesses. The spirit of Sir William Nott animated every soldier under his com- 
mand, and triumph was the consequence. There was one feature in the gallant 
general’s character that was worthy of particular remark, and that was, bis 
success in inspiring bis troops with confidence. JVfutual confidence between 
the leader and those whom he commanded appeared to him (the chairman) to 
constitute one of the first elements in bringing difficult military operations to a 
prosperous conclusion and it was, in this case, a most remarkable fact, that 
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there was not one instance of a reverse — not one instance of a contrelemps^in 
the whole course of Sir W. Nott's operations. {Hear!) Great as were the 
diiliculties which he had to encounter, and they were great indeed, he nobly 
encountered, and nobly overcame them all. {Hear !) Her Majesty had been 
pleased to confer on him, in consideration of his gallant achievements, the 
highest reward—the highest honour — that a military man could receive ; {hear 
hear!) and it was now for the General Court of Proprietors to follow up that 
example, and to mark their approval of Sir W. Nott’s services. {Hear, hear!) 
He felt perfectly sure that the same feeling would animate the Court of Proprie* 
tors which hud induced her Majesty to grant so high an honour to Sir W.Nott. 
{Hear, hear!) He need scarcely say, after having thus dw'elt on the merits of 
Sir W. Nott, that the Court of Directors duly estimated his meritorious services 
{hear^ hear!), and also those of theofheers who served under him. (Hear, hear!) 
And he would take this opportunity of observing, that the Court of Directors at all 
times rejoiced to do honour to their army, from the Commander-in-chief to the 
humblest sepoy that toiled in the ranks. {Hear, hear!) It was to them a most 
pleasing, a most gratifying duty, when they had to recommend their gallniit 
officers to the favourable notice of the CroNvn {hear, hear!), and this he must in 
justice declare, that the directors hud, at all times when they deemed it proper 
to make application to her Majesty, on the subject of houaurs to be conferred 
on meritorious officers, been received with the most marked attention. {Hear, 
hear !) They had one great object in view, namely, to do honour to their officers 
and to their w*ho1c army. {Hear, hear!) It was not necessary for him to say, 
that, although he had, on this ocecsion, confined his observations to tbc military 
merits of Sir Wm. Nott, the Court of Directors fully appreciated the eminent 
and distinguished services of Sir Geo. Pollock, Sir Roliert Sale, and other 
gallant officers, who gallantly, zealously, and successfully maintained the honour 
of the British nation in India. The services of those gallant officers they recog- 
nized with the highest approval ; but tlie resolution then before the Court called 
on him to confine his observations to the services of Sir Wni. Nott. That gallant 
officer had been rewarded by her Majesty in the gracious manner which he had 
just noticed, and he now called on the Court of Proprietors, as a mark of their 
approbation, to agree imanimously to the motion with which he should now 
conclude ; and which, he believed, they all felt to be a manifestation of opinion 
that the gallant General had most honourably earned. {Hear, hear!) Tlie 
honourable Chairman then moved — 

“ Resolved — That this Court approve the resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 21 St of August last, granting, upon the grounds therein stated, an annuity 
of 1,000/. to Major-General Sir Willijim Nott, c.c.B., to commence from the 
day he left India, subject to the condmiution of another General Court." 

The Deputy- Chairman (Sir ll.Willock) seconded the motion. It would, he 
observed, give him very great pleasure to dilate on the military merits of Sir W. 
Nott; but it was unnecessary that he should do so, as the honourable Chairman 
had already placed them, in a brief but comprehensive form, before the proprie- 
tors. He might, however, be allowed to observe, that Sir W. Nott had not only 
shewn himself great as a military commander, but great also as a civil governor. 
He had governed wisely in a hostile country, when the great desire of the chief- 
tains was to exterminate every individual connected with the British that could 
be found within their territory. At that critical moment, Sir W. Nott, by con- 
ciliation and firmness combined, preserved peace, not only in that territory, but 
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tlii'oughout the neighbouring country. {Hear, hear !) l ie' had by his conduct in 
Caiidahur, and in his wonderful march to Cabool, fully and imperishably csta- 
blished his fame us a military man. (//eerr, hear f) He hud never met the enemy 
but lie conquered, however great the disparity of numbers, however great the 
disadvantages with which he hud to contend. {Hear, hear!) Let the Court 
look at the perilous situation in which he was placed— a situation that might 
well have appalled the bravest heart. His army were four months in arrear of 
]»ay — Ins military chest was empty, his ammunition nearly expended, his medical 
stores exhausted. How liad he, then, the power to pursue military operations ? 
lie had resources in his own mind, and, under all ditliculties, he still preserved, 
thot undaunted .spirit which enabled him finally to surmount them all. {Hear, 
hear!) His own expressions at that particular moment, when beset with peril, 
were worthy of him, and were well worthy of observation. He said, “ Where 
difiiculties accumulate, it is our first and only duty to endeavour to overcome 
them, when the national lionour is at stake ; and nothing can be gained without 
.strenuous effort ftiid constant perseverance. I have not yet contemplated falling 
back.’* {Hear, hear !) Such was the inspiriting language of this gallant man. 
He (the Deputy-Chairman) was proud to say, that similar grants to distinguished 
oflicers had been voted from time to time in that Court ; but this he would 
confidently affirm, that never wa.s there an occasion more appropriate than the 
jiresent. ( Hear, hear !) He must here remark, because it reflected great lionour 
on tlicir honourable Chairman, that when he introduced this subject to the 
Court of Directors, he did so quite independent of any application on the part 
of Sir W. Nott. {Hear!) It was the Chairman’s own spontaneous act. {Hear!) 
Learning, accideiitully, that Sir W. Nott’s means were not such us his merits 
deserved, or us his rank in society demanded, the Chairman determined to pro- 
pose to the Court of Directors, that such rcrauncraliou orgriint should be given 
to Sir W. Nott as would enable him to maintain bis proper position in society. 
{Hear, hear!) And here he might be allowed to say, that Sir W. Nott bad 
always acted with a true and independent spirit. He never was a party to 
making known Iiis wants to the East- India C’omiiany. (//car, hear!) He never 
made any statement on the subject {.hear, hear!) nor did he know that such an 
honour was cuntcmjilatcd until it had received the sanction of the Court. {Hear, 
hear!) He (the Deputy- Chairman) was proud of his position that day, because 
it enabled him to do honour to this much respected officer. {Hear!) Well did he 
deserve it - and sure he was that this i>roecediiig would give the greatest satis- 
faction to the whole army in India. (Hear, hear !) With these few but sincere 
observations, he begged most cordially to sccoiiil the motion. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Weeding said, he had no wish unnecessarily to prolong a discussion, 
where all appeared to be tinaniinous. Still lie could not give a silent vote on 
this occasion. He cordially concurred in the resolution that had been proposed 
by the Court of Directors, for the approbation of the Court of Proprietors. A pe- 
rusal of the documents that had been referred to— a recollection of tlie brilliant 
achievements of Sir W. Nott — and a ^mowledgc of the hisstory of h’s early 
military life— impressed him (Mr. Weedhig) with the highest admiration of 
tliat gallant officer’s character. He believed that the Company were most 
deeply indebted to the prudence and firmness of Sir W. Nott— but he was sure, 
that no person was more indebted to his prudence ahd sagacity than the late 
Governor- General of India. {Hear, hear!) TJiey all recollected the deep feel- 
ing wiiich prevailed— the anxiety which they all experienced— the agitation 
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which pervaded the pftblic mind-^to know what was doing in India, in 1842, 
to remedy the misfortunes that bad occurred in the latter part of the preceding 
year. The army were especially called on to vindicate the honour of the 
country, and to repair those disgraces and misfortunes tliat had been inflicted, 
not by open war, but by perfidy and treachery. The late Governor- General, 
at that eventful moment, wavered. He hesitated to order the army to advance 
to the relief of the unhappy captives at Cabool. General Nott viewed 
the subject in another light. He determined to vindicate the honour 
of his country— and he did so. He inspired confidence in his troops— and, on 
.every occasion, he led them to victory. The Court would remember, that, in 
the month of March, the orders of the late Governor- General to retire were 
known. General Nott, nevertheless, maintained his own opinion, that re- 
treat, as pointed out to him, would be disastrous. In answer to the com- 
munication of the late Governor General— in answer to tlie fears, the discou- 
raging fears, which that communication betrayed, and which might have 
appalled a roan of less firmness— Nott said, I have not come to the deter- 
mination to retire. I must have a greater opportunity to try my strength. 1 
am sensible of the difficulties by which I am tlireatened, but I shall trust to 
the resources, such as they are, that I can command.*’ They must all recol- 
lect, how much gratified they were in this country, when they found that 
General Nott, with a much smaller force than that which was destroyed at 
Cabool, overcame a resolute and determined enemy. Tbeir exultation was so 
much the greater, when they recollected, that, but for the course taken by Sir 
William Nott, his army too might have been dispersed and destroyed, (//ear, 
hear!) A great deal had been said about the capture of the gates of Som- 
natli ; but the name of Sir William Nott was connected with other distinc- 
tions of a more ennobling nature. In whatever situation Sir William Nott 
had been placed, it was impossible to entertain any other feeling towards him 
but that of admiration for the acts which he had peeformed. The Court of 
Directors had shewn the high sense they entertained of the merits of Sir Wil- 
liam Nott, and he hoped that the Court of Proprietors were prepared to mani- 
fest a similar feeling, by unanimously agreeing to the resolution then before 
them, {Hear, hear!) It was a mark of respect honourably earned, by this 
most distinguished man. {Hear, hear !) 

The Chairman then put the resolution, which was carried unanimously 
amid considerable cheering. 

The Court then, on tlie question, adjourned. 


EasUindia House, Sept, 25th, 1844. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the terms of the Charter, at the Company’s house in Leaden- 
hall Street. The Court was made specif for the purpose of confirming a reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors of the 2l8t of August last, granting an annuity 
of j^l,0(X) to Major-General Sir W. Nott, c.c.b., which had received the ap- 
proval of the general Court, held specialty oo the ]8tli Inst. 

OrriClAL OOCUMXMTS. 

The CftatrMaii (Mr. J. Shepherd) said,— 1 have to acquaint the Court that 
certani accounts and papers that have been laid before Parliament since the 
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]a0t quarterty general Court, are now submitted to the proprietors, in conformity 
with the by-law, cap. i. sec. 3. 

The titles of the papers were read by the clerk, viz.— - 

** List specifying the particulars of the Compensation proposed to be granted 
to a certain Person late in the Service of the East- India Company, under an 
arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for the AfTairs of 
India. 

Statement of the Amount proposed to be transferred from the Company’s 
Cash to the Credit of the Fund for the Benefit of the Widows and Families of 
Officers and Clerks of the regular Home Establishment of the East-India 
Company, and to the Credit of the Fund for the Benefit of the Widows and 
Families of Extra Clerks and others of the said Establishment, as Compensa- 
tion, under an arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India. 

“ Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, being 
the Warrants or Instruments granting any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity. 

“ List specifying the particulars of Compensation proposed to he granted to 
the Daughter of a Person late in the Service of the Company. 

“ Copies of the Special Reports of the Indian I^aw Commissioners. 

Copy of a Letter from the Governor- General of India to the Secretary to 
the Bombay Govcmnient respecting tlie case of the Rajah of Sattara. 

“ Copies of all (’’orrespondence nut hitherto presented to the House of Com- 
mons, relating to the deposed Rajah of Sattara. 

“ Accounts respecting the Annual Territorial Revenues and Disbursements 
of the East-India Company, for Three Years (1839-40, 1840-41, 1841-4^), 
according to the latest Advices: with an Estimate of tlic same for the succeed- 
ing Year.” 

HAILE VBURY AND ADDISCOMBE. 

Tlic Chairman , — I have now to acquaint the Court that, in conformity with 
the general Court’s resolutions of the 7th of April and Cth of July, 1809, cer- 
tain papers relative to the Company’s College at Ilnileybiiry, and their Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe, are now laid before the proprietors. 

They comprised a return of the number of students at the East-India Com- 
pany’s College, Ilaileybury, from the 1st of August, 1843, to the 31st of 
July, 1844. 

The number of students nominated to WTitorships during that time. 

A return of the expense of the e.stublishment under dillereiit heads. 

A return of the number of students at tiie East-India Company’s Seminary 
at Addiscombe, from the 1st of August, to the 31st of July, 1844. 

A return of the number of cadets w'huse pt^itions have been agreed to or 
rejected during the same time. 

A return of the expense of the establishment under diflerent heads. 

ANKniTY OF ;£l,tX)0 TO MAJOR-C.EN. SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B. 

The Cha\rman,-~^l have now to acquajnt you that this Court is made special 
for the purpose of submitting to the proprietors of East-India Stock, for con- 
firmation, the resolution of the general Court of the 18lh September, approv- 
ing the resolution of the Court of Directors of the,2l6t August last, granting 
an annuity of £1,000 to Major-Gen. Sir William Nott, o.c.b. The resolution 
shall now be read to you. 
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The elerk (hen read the resolution as it appeared in our report of the pro« 
ceedings of the special general Court of the 18th Sept., p. 642. 

The Chairman said that, having, at the last Court, which had been specially 
summoned for the purpose, explained at some length the grounds on which 
it was proposed, as a mark of tlieir approbation of the military services of Sir 
W. Nott, to grant to that distinguished officer an annuity of £1,000, it was not 
necessary for him to detain the Court by again going over the subject. He 
should, therefore, confine himself to the expression of his most anxious wish 
and hope that the proprietors would (as they had done on the former occasion) 
cordially and unanimously agree to the proposition which he was now about to 
make {hear, hear /)— .namely, “ That this Court do confirm the resolution of 
the general Court of the 18th of September, approving the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 21st of August last, granting an annuity of £1,000 to 
Major-General Sir W, Nott, g.c.b.” 

The Deputy^ Chairman (Sir H. Willock) said, he felt very great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 

The motmn was then put by the Chairman, and carried unanimously, amidst 
a loud demonstration of applause. 

SUPPORT OF THE TEMPLE OP JUGGERNAUT. 

Tlie following motion, which has been postponed by Mr. Poynder from time 
to time, in consequence of the non<arrival of certain deapatches from India, 
stood nCxt for discussion ; That the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th 
of November, 1838, by which his lordship rejected the proposed plan of the 
Bengal government, and recommended the annual money payment of 6,000f. to 
the temple of Juggernaut (to which recommendation tlic directors assented by 
their despatch of the 2iid of June, 1810), be considered by the Court of Pro- 
prietors on motion for abrogating such money payment, upon tlie ground of no 
original pledge or engagement having ever been given for the same by or on be- 
half of this Company, as erroneously alleged by Lor<l Auckland in his 
despatch.” 

The Chairman said, that with reference to tlie motion which stood second 
on the paper, and was no>v before the Court, he felt great satisfaction in stating 
that despatches and a report on the subject to which that motion referred had 
been received by the last overland mail. {JJeai\ hear!) As the question was 
under the consideration of the Court of l>ircctors, he hoped the honoiirahle 
proprietor (Mr. Poynder) would let the matter stand over until the next gene- 
ral court, when he expected that a communication would be made to tiie Court 
of Proprietors upon the subject. 

Mr. Pftynder rose and intimated assent by bowing to the chairman. 

TREATMENT OF TIIE KING OF DELHI. — STATE OF THE POLICE AND GAOLS 

IN INDIA. 

Mr. G. Thompson had given notice that he would, at the present Court, ** call 
the attention of the proprietors to the treatment of his Majesty the King of 
Delhi by the government of India and also that he would “ call the attention 
of the proprietors to the state of the police in the presidencies of Bengal and 
Agra, and to the state of the gaols in all the presidencies of India.” The 
hoii. proprietor now rose to postpone those notices to the next quarterly general 
court. IVitb respect to his proposed motion concerning the treatment of the 
King of Delhi, be had received a most important letter from India on the sub- 
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ject; but as there were many other documents connected with the case, and in 
the absence of which he did not wish to proceed, he was desirous of postponing 
his motion to the next general court, when he lioped that he would be in pos- 
session of the necessary documents. lie also wished to postpone his motion 
relative to the Indian police andgaoK 

Mr. Marriott . — Would it not he better, on matters of such importance, to 
call on tlie lion, proprietor to give a fresh notice, and to name a specific day, 
nither than to ]>ostpone his motion from one quarterly meeting to another? 
We may be placed in tlie same situation, if this course is permitted, at the next 
(quarterly court, or half a year hence. 

The Chairman .<aid it was in tlie dii^cretion of every lion, proprietor to post- 
pone his motion in that way which appeared most convenicMit to liimself, if he 
found that from any cause he was unable to proceed, \Vitli respect to the case 
of the King of Delhi, it was then under the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors; and when all the documents had been examined— when the subject had 
boon invcstigattil, and a report, wiih reference to it, liadbocn made — he trusted 
that the question would be set at rest. He hoped tliat the Court of Directors 
would be aide to settle the matter, without reference to the letters or documents 
wliich the hoii. proprietor miglit have in his possession. 

iNlr. (f. Thompson said, he was sorry to inconveiiieiicc any lion, proprietor 
by postponing Ills motion ; but be felt that be could not properly bring forward 
his motion, iniportuiit as it was, and itiixiuiis as he was to introduce it, until 
certain documents, which he expected, had arrived from India. In answer to 
n further reinurk, 

The Chairman said, tint tlie despatches received by the Court of Directors 
from the llengal goveriicncnt wont into the whole subject, and referred to a very 
extensive body of flocuments. 'i'be name of the bon. projirietor was mentioned 
ill the despatches ; and he was bound to say, they did not confirm the justice 
of the complainls that hud been made. 

1 Here the conversation ended, which was carried on in so Iowa tone across 
the liar, by tlie lion, proprietor and the bon. chairman, that it was e.xtremely 
dii!i<'ijlt to collect what was said ] 

'I’he motions were postponed, and tlie Court on the question adjourned. 
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MZSC£LLAN£Ol.S. 

Capt. Gi’OVt?r has proceedt!il to St. Tetershurg, with the view of interesting 
the Emperor of Russia in the tiite of the unfortunate Dr. Wolff, who is still in 
captivity at Rokhara. Her ^lajesty’s Government have, upon Capl. Grover’s 
personal security, aiitliorized Col. Shell, of the British legation in Persia, to 
lionour Dr. AVolff’s drafts to the extent of oOO/. ; but beyond this ministers do 
not feel themselves authorized to interfere. The practicability of punishing the 
Khan by marching a Persian army to Bokhara has been suggested to the 
Foreign Office, but Lord Aberdeen refused to entertain .siicJi a project. 

Sir Robert Sale has returned to town from Ireland, and leaves this country 
by the overland mail of 3i*d Dec., to assume the duties of his appointment as 
Quarter-Blaster- CioiuTal of her Blajesty’s forces in Benral. This gallant 
officer has, within the last few weeks, been j)ubliely entertained at London- 
derry and laverpool. anil by the United Service Club in Dublin. 

Occasion was taken of .Sir W. Nott's return to Wales, to express the high 
estimation with which his gallantry is regarded by his fellow-countrymen. At 
Xeaili, triumphal arches were erected, on approaching which the horses were 
removed, and his carriage was drawn by people to the inn. The mayor and town 
council presented him with an address, and a large body of the inhabitants 
dined together to celebrate the event. .At .some distance from Carmartlieii, 
Sir William was met by a proce.ssion cf immense length, wlicn the Recorder 
read a highly complimentary address. 'Hie IlecordiT Iiaving concluded. Sir 
William, standing in his carriage, delivered a brief but very f(?eling reply, thank- 
ing the inhabitants of CAinnartlien for tludr kindiicsf?, the rcnieinbrance of which 
would ever remain deeply impressed on his heart. Amirlst the cheers of the 
multitude, the horses were removed from the General’s carriage, which was 
drawn by .some twenty men, <lccoratcd with green ribboijs, and amitlst the 
firing of cannon, the shouts of the popula<*e, and the ringing of hells, Sir 
William re-entered his native town. In the pro:; less of the procession, the 
General recognized a soldier of the 1 1st regt., with whom he shook hands. 

The amount of bills drawn by the Ka.st- India Company in the month ending 
6th September, 1611 : — Bengal, X 1 7.*j,.*i7.3 Hd. ; Bladras, £.*1(1,8'2S lOs. 8d. ; 
Bombay, i-. 3, 066 18s. 8d. ; Total, ,e207r>?K) 1 2s. 

The government having seen fit to countermand the order for the embar- 
kation of the (iOtli and 61st regiments for India, the fullcwing vessels 
were allowed to sail from (’oik willioiit embarking tlie troops for which 
they were taken up ; viz. Puhwjniy Jioijncy Carnatic^ (.ornwnll, 

SarnufiJ Podinrj/OTty Eurl nf If(/rdiaic/in, Eden, Sutxfis, and Coromandel. Tin’s 
will entail a loss to government of at least £16,060., hut it is understood tlic 
owners of the vessels consider themselves entitled t<i a larger amount. The 
question is a nice one, and must depend upon the legal construction which is 
given to the 5th clause of the terms and conditions of the printed Tender, which 
is in these words “ That in the event of the non-embarkatioii of the entire 
number of persons for whom the owners may have liad orders to provide, the 
Company shall pay for each person deficient of that nmnbcr one-third of the rate 
per head specified in the Tender.” 

By the regulations for the emigration of coolies to the West Indies, from 
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India, tlic agents will be licbl responsible that each vessel employed is perfectly 
seaworthy ; and they are, in case of any doubt, to require a special survey. 

It is gratifying to find timt the legislature has directed its attention to an un- 
fortunate body of persons who have long required parliamentary protection in 
this country, lly the 7 kh section of the JMcrcIiant Seamen’s Act of last ses- 
sion, it is iirovided, that from January, J84-.5, if any person being a Malay, 
liRscnr, or native of tbe territories of her iNfajesty, or under the government of 
the Kast-lndia Company, or if any Asiatic or African seaman having been 
brought to tbe I nited Kingdom on board any ship, sliall be found to be in 
distress for want of food, elotbing, or other necessaries, it shall be Lawful for 
the commissioiiLTS of the Admiralty to sui)ply necessaries and reasonable relief 
to every such person till put on board ship for the purpose of being conveyed 
to, or near to, the port where s]iipi>cd, and also to pay for his passage. All sums 
j)aid for these piir})Oses by the Admiralty heroine a debt due to Jier ^Majesty, 
and are recoverable, with eost>, in courts of Jaw, whether in her Majesty’s 
dominions, or the territories under tlie Kast-Tndia Company, from the owner or 
master, or cither of th(?m, of the ship in winch such seaman shall have been 
brought from Asia or .\frica. This Act does not repeal that on the same suh- 
jeet alreaily in force. 

A complete rc-organizatiun of the present Nystcin of Overland 3Iail trans- 
mission to and from India, has become absolutely necessary, now that the oji- 
liortunilie.s are not infre(jU(?nt of eoiiimimicutioii hetwetMi Calcutta and this 
country, direct and without being .subject to the delays attendant upon the 
route via lloinlmy. In I'veiy instanee, the ve.'-scls of the IVninsuhir and Oriental 
Steam Company, from Calcutta, reacli Suez jiicvions to the arrival of the re- 
gular IJomlmy pack('t, for which, liowever, their Mails are invariably delayed ; 
and even then the letters, though marked “ i m .Marseilles,” are always 
transmitted l ui Southamjiton. The i?vil of all this lias lieen completely illus- 
trated by the luftt month’s IMail. The Ikntimli, from (’alcutta, with packets 
from thence, IMadras, and Ceylon, arrived at Suez, as usual, several days before 
the llomhay and had tliey been transmitted to 3Ialta by the Geyser^ 

which was 1} ing uneniploycd at Ah xaiidria, that portion marked “ via Mar- 
seilles,” if .so forwarded, would have been received in London on or about 
tlic ’h'd Se|>tember, but in fact it did not arrive till tbe llitb, though the 
^larseilles ]Kn'tion of the Uomhay Mail, which reached Suez long subsequently, 
came to band on tlie 11th September. Letters from Calcutta, marked “rid 
INIarseillcs,” if forwarded in the same way, would of course have eomc to hand 
at the same time, but this the Post Oflicc does not allow: wherefore, it is 
impossible to divine, Init so it is. The privilege of transmission through 
rranec is confined to Mails embarked at IJonihay, and closed to those coming 
from all other parts of Inilia. It is to bo hoped that tbe serious mischiefs which 
may result from all tliis will he completely obviated when the bi-monthly 
intercourse comes into operation. The East- India Company are stated to have 
ordered four new steamers of tons, and 44)0-horse power cacli, for the 

Bombay and Suez line. 'J’he stcamcr*P/veMi*.s'or left Southampton for India on 
the lOth Se|)temher, and is to he followed by the Lady Mary Hood, also be- 
longing to the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

The following handsome regimental order was issued by Colonel Bolton, 
commanding TLM.*.s 31st regt.j in Bengal, consequent on the death of Major 
LTinston, of that corps Umballa, ^th June, 1844*, —Colonel Bolton feels 
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deep regret in Imviiig to annuiincc the denlli of Major Urmstoii, att\vui'..M. 
yesterday, while on his way, on sick leave, towards Kussowlee, In him tlie 
commanding oflicer has lost an esteemed and faithful frierul, and the regiment 
at large a gallant and good oflicer. When to these well-known qualities in 
Major Urniston, it may with truth he added, that he was eminently kind and 
considerate tow'ards nil subordinate to him, and in every way the sohlier's 
friend, Colton Bolton is well convinced that deep sorrow will he felt by every 
individual of the corps at this announcement.*' 

Tlic Si^clcy rrench paper, states that, though the iniiustevial journals re]>ort 
the loss of the French at Tahiti, in the attack of Mahahanu, at 2 oflieers killed 
and .52 privates wounded, there were more tlian 10 seamen and mnrincs killed. 

Lord Ellenhoroiigh has forwarded instructions to the Egyptian Steam Transit 
Company to have all things prepared for him at Suez, by the 1st September, for 
his passage through Egypt. No news of his arrival at Suez had heeii received 
at .Alexandria on the Cth Sei)trinber. 

Militan /. — A pension of .£.*300 j)cr annum has been conferred on Lieut, eol. 
Peniiefathcr, 22iid regt., for the desperate wounds received by that officer at 
the battles of Meanee iiiid Hyderabad, in Scinde. 'Die Queen has been 
pleased to permit ^fajor II. C. Kawlinsoii, 1st regt. Bombay N.I., to bear the 
insignia of 1st class of the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. 'Die 
last division of the 5oth regt., consisting of 7 oflieers and 2(K) men, landed at 
Portsmouth on the ICth Sept, from the transport Canton from Hong-Kong. 

The following is the strength of the provisional battalions at Chatham, viz.;— 
2nd regt. Brev. major Robinson, Etis. Inglis, and 51 men. — 1th do. Capt. 
Bell and 19 men.— 9th do. Brev. major I.ushington and 28 men. — lOth do. 
Capt. Miller, Ens. Patterson, and 70 men. — do. l^Iajcr Wade, Ens. 
Ilogge, and 61 men, — 17tli do. Capt. Grant, Lieut. .Armstrong, and 36 men. — 
18th do. 91 men. — 21st do. Lieut. Ball and '15 men. — 22iwl do. Capt. Ileatly 
and .37 men.— 25tli do. Capt. Jenkin.s and 65 men. --28tli <lo. Capt. Vignolcs 
and 55 men. — 29tli do. Capt. Way, Lieut. Coventry and 27 men,— ;il.st do. 
Lietits. Scott and Greenwood and .52 men.— 30tli do. Capt. Blackall and 93 
men.— ! 6th do. Capt. .Smith, Ens. White, and 85 men.— .50th do. 27 men. — 
51st do. Capt. 'Thompson and 28 men.— .5ord do. Capt. Follows and 140 ineii. 
—57th do. Capt. Jackson and 43 men. — 62nd do. Capt. Mathias, I.ieut. 
Drought, Assist, surg. Banon, and 18 men. —63rd do. Capt. Allan and 23 
men. — 78lh do. 25 men. — SOtii do. Capt. Hughes, I/icut. Crowley, and 21 
men.— Bl-th do. 3.5 men. — 86th do. Lieut. AVoodel and 12 men.— 91-th do. 53 
men.— 96th do. Capt. Wilson and .31 men. — 98th do. Lieut. Coates and 51 
men.-- 99th do. Lieut. Singly and 45 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Amj,2Q, IHA i'W.— Capt. L. C. Conran, from 56th foot, 
capt, V. Cox, ex. 

45/A. — Lieut. H. T. Viails, capt. p., v. Williams; Ens- J. M‘Crea, lieiit. p., 
V. Viails ; W. L. Woodford, cn.s. p., v. INPCrra. 

Sept^ 6. 86/A Foot. — AV. C. Barclay, ciis„ v. King, app. to 49th foot. 

99/A Foot — Lieut. T. 'T. Wor.‘iley, li.-p., 4,1th foot, lieut., rep. difl’erciice, v. 
Webster, prom. ; Ens F. B. Pigott, lieut., p., v. Worsley; W. F. Austen, ens., 
p., V. Pigott. 

Ceylon Sec, I.ieut W. II. KeNon, Ist lieut, p., v. Layard, whose 

prom, cancelled. 
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SepL 1 ^ 0 . ‘.iiiihFoul. — Eiis. A. Tistlall, liciit. p., v. llaniiii^; A. W. ()id, 
CHS., p., V. Tisdall. 

ihird FuoL — JMajor. A. C. Tule, lieiit-co]., v. I.ogaii, dec.; Capt. A. (i. 
Sodicy, major, v. Pole; Lieuf. II. W. Coultman, capt., v, Sedley; Eiis. C. 11. 
Hell, licut., V. Coultman ; Serg. -major H. White, ens., v. Bell. 

nitirr A KV. 

Charles IJcchct Greenlaw, ICsfj. — l\Ir. Greenlaw, who died at Calcutta, I. 5th 
June, entered the Company's service in 1707, ns a mid.shipman, at the early 
age of twelve years and a half, and continued to serve in that line for twenty 
years. All know what the (’ompany*s princely vessels were, in those days, 
the most magnificent mercliantmen that ever floated the ocean. A finer 
school for acquiring professional knowledge, habits of ordL*r, of self-possession, 
and self-command, so useful in every walk of life, can scarcely be imagined. 
The disci|)linc of the ('ompnny's ships, at all times good, was, of course, 
tinring the war, when IMr. Greenlaw served, severely strict, perhaps in some 
respects even more so than that of the navy. In one important jioint, indeed, 
the Company’s service had greatly the advantage over the royal; for in the 
latter, at the time referred to, the science of navigation was greatly neglected ; 
and we have hoard of a captain of a dashing frigate, who could no more take or 
work a lunar ohservation than he could .square the circle ; while in the former, 
theortieers, at every stage of their progress, were required to pass an examina- 
tion, and were all good iiuvigutors. Mr. (Jrcenlaw could not, then, have 
served twenty years in such a service without being, as lie was, a skilful 
seaman. lie did not lisc to command however, owing to his deafness, 
caused by a severe fever cons(*qucut on exposure in the aiduous duties of his 
profession. 

In 1819, he w’as appointed hy the Hon. Court to succeed to the situation of 
agent for loading and unloading the Company’s ships, w hen that should become 
vacant, and arrived at Calcutta, in 1820, under covenants identical with those 
of the civil service — a sidlicienC proof (his was the only case of the kindj of the 
very high sense entertained of his services by his employers. He never suc- 
ceeded, however, to this vacancy, for, before it oeenrred, he had been 
appointed, in 1S2.5, assistant secretary to the ^lariiio Board, and aftcrw’ards 
secretary, in which appointment I'c w as confirmed hy the Ilononrable Court in 
18128, and continued in the office until his death. .Ml professional poiiit-s the 
whole management of the Company’s marine, in this quarter of India, of 
course, devolved on liim during this long period ; and the liigh integrity, the 
talent, and the untiring zeal w ith wdiich he discharged the duties of the office, 
and the disposition he ever evinced to promote the commercial interests of 
the port, won for him the apj»robation of government and the respect and 
confidence of the mercantile <H)miminify. We have reason to believe, that W'e 
are indebted to IMr. Greenlaw for many important improvements in the dejiai t- 
ineiit to wdiich he belonged. In 1828, when the Vinaiice Committcps were 
sitting, and w'heii various jirojccts of r^'form in the pilot service, and changes 
with a view' to improve llie local navigation, w ere talked of, he addressed eiron- 
lars to every one w hom ho thought likely to be able to lliiow^ any light on the 
subject, urging them to offer siiggeMioiis and indudiig some of them to appear 
before these committees to give iiiforioatioii. Some alterations proposed by 
himself, the most judicious of any, in all probability, were introduced. II is 
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mind was constantly engaged with plans for improving the local navigation; 
only a fortnight before his death, he pointed out one of those to a friend which, 
if carried intoefteet, would be one of the greatest boons tbsit was ever conferred 
on the commerre of any ))ort. 

Mr. Greenlaw bad been appointed eoroner about I lie year IS'il, and filled this 
important jiost for twenty-two years, wlirii lie was eallcd on to resign it, in 
consequciieeof tlieeliaiigofi in tbe marine department, to wliieli be was required 
to devote bis whole time, Jiis allowanees being augmented to i?,000 rupees, to 
compensate, in part, for the loss of bis coroner's salary. No man ever dis- 
charged the duties of this ratlier trying siiimlioii in a more admirable and satis- 
factory manner, with more intelligeiiee, attention, and urbanity. 

Of ^Ir. Greenlaw’s services in the cause of the >team communication, conti- 
nued for twenty years, it is impossible to speak too liigbly, and on many occa- 
sions lias testimony been borne, both at juiblie meetings ntul in tlio public 
journals, to the inlhU'iasm with wliieb be devoted himself to the promotion of 
this groat national nVijeet, and tlie :ibility and un\vi‘aried perseverance be dis- 
])laycd in advocating it against doubts and ditliciilties that would have driven a 
Jess carne=l mind to despair. The eomimmity have already voted liini a bust, 
in recognition of those servici-s, and liis name will for ever he associated with 
the great triumph of thceaii'C of steam eommnnieafion lirtween (’alcutta and 
Suez, which he lived long enough to witness. It is Iiighly eliaracleristic of 
Mr. Greenlaw's (levotcdnoss to thcM'aii.se, that one of the last puhlio meetings 
he ever artemlod was that which was eallcd to defeat the attempt to deprive 
Calcutta of the direct comuumicatioii. lie was then ill, anil it is too probable 
that the excitement accelerated liis death. 

Mr. Greenlaw’s exertions for the Laiidahio .Soeieties have earned for him 
the thanks of all interested in tho.se in.«titutioiis. ^V]Ien the great failures 
thiWtenod ruin to more tlian one of these a.s.sociations, and the loss that would 
be sustained was greatly ovcr-e.stimntcd, owing to the jianie tliat jircvailed, Mr. 
Greenlaw came forward with plans for placing the .society on a securer ba.si.s, 
and preventing tiie reciuTcnre of such risks. 'I'o Jiirn is owing llio establish- 
ineiit of the Guarantee Fund and the prc.sent floiirishing eundition of tlic 
Laudable Societies. 

Mr. Greenlaw was for some lime connected with the press, when the con- 
nection was not prohibited to the Corrqiany’i servant?. He was once editor of 
the and, afterwards, of the John DuU, in its high and palmy days, and 

conducted it with great talent and energy. Those were da)s of fierce contro- 
versy. The editorial ctTiision.s of that paper partook of the bitterness of the 
time ; but in Mr. Greenlaw, his opponents ahvay.s encountered an honourable 
and gentlemanly adversary, and hi.s hostility was ever free from the slightest 
taint of malignity or personal anirao.sity. 3Ir. Greenlaw wjis, in jiolitics, a 
Tory ; but lie was fair and candid to tho.se who differed from him, and political 
difference of opinion never made him unjust (e.xccpt for n moment in the heat 
of discussion) to any man, nor alienated from him a single friend. 

Such is a brief outline of iVIr. Greenlaw’s honourable and useful jiublic ca- 
reer. He had been forty-seven years in the Company’s service when he died, 
and in every department in whicli he served hud given the highest satisfaction to 
the Government and the public. In private life, lie wh.s universally respected and 
beloved. He was religious without bigotry, and elmritahle without ostentation ; 
and if be was at times warm in hi.s resentment, he was warmer still in his 
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friendship, and a kinder heart, indeed, never beat in a human breast. In short, 
he was, in all the relations of life, a truly honourable and estimable man, and 
as respects his position in the public service, or liis place in society, has left si 
blank in both, which will not be easily filled up ; for it will be long ere we look 
upon his like again . — JBemjal Hnrkarn. 

mums, M \uiiiA(n:s, and deaths. 

aiitriis. 

June 19. At ( heltculiani, the lady of ( apt. James S, Iredell, daughter. 

Autf, 2(i, At Hsilkin-sireet, llelgravc-squsire, tJie Right Hon. the Countess 
of J)ucie, daughter. 

— The hidy of ,f. S. Trelawiiy, lOsq. sou. 

27. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Teignniouth, sou. 

— In I’ppcr Marley-stre(?t, the Hon. Mrs. Petre, daughter. 

28. At Wing Rectory, Hutlaiid, the lady of lUajor H. M. Craves, Kith Ren- 
gal N.I., son, still-born. 

29. At Ayr, the lady of \. Campbell, Ksq., n.(\S , sou. 

.‘{0. In Ih'lgravc-square, Lady (\‘cilia des Vonix*, ilaiighter. 

31. At Clarkstou, in Stirlingshire, the lady of Major R. Cardiner, H.E.I.('.’s 
service, dauglitor. 

Sept. 2. At Kidderniiiislor. the Hon. Mrs Claiightou, daughter. 

.3. At Woolwich, the lady of iMajor Straiishaiu, of a still-born daughter. 

— At the Raths of Lucca, the lady of Cajjt. N'incent Koiinetr, Romhay 
army, son. 

(i. At Rushey, Herts, the lady of the Rev. Charles L. Cornish, of Great 
Longstone, son. 

— At Mill-houso Cottage, Cumberland, the lady of (’ol. Hay, Bengal arniVi, 
son. 

7. At Hyde- park-gate, Kensington, the lady of James Pratt Barlow, Es*p, 
daughter. 

— Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, daughter. ^ 

8. At Rroadstairs, the lady of C. Francis IVower, Esq , daughter. 

— At Burnham W<‘:>tga(e, Norfolk, the lady of th(‘ Rev. 1 1. Sweeting, 
daughter. 

9. .\t Peterly House, Rucks, the huly of I.ieut.-col. Alves, daughter. 

— The lady of Lieut-col. Lumsdeii, ( of Rellielhie I.odgc, son. 

10. At ('arltOM Villas, the lady of Capt. W. R, Goodfellow, H.E I.C.'s en- 
gineer corps, Bombay establishment, daughter. 

— Upper Woburn-place, the lady of IMajor A. G. Hyslop, 'Madras artillery, 
son. 

11. At Eaton-squnie, the lady of Capt. Sir 'riiomas Rourcliier, k.im?., sou. 

— At Albion-street, Hyde-park, the lady of .John W. Woodcock, Ksq., 
daughter. 

13. At Westbrook, HcrMV)rdsbire, Lady (ieorgiiia Ryder, sou. 

I k At Leamington, the lady of William JMowden, Esq., of Plowden, daughter. 

— At Whitgift-hall, York,shire, the lady of Capt. Sir .James Clark Ross, 
R. N., son. 

Ki. At Carshnlton, the lady of Samuel (’hapnuin, Esep, daughter. 

19. In Bcrkeley-.sqiiare, the lady of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P., 
daughter. 

20, At Sligo, the lady (►f Capt. Waldron R. Kelly, lI.M/s 22nd rogt., son. 

M.VKKIAOFS. 

A/tiy 23.— At St. Helena, J. 11. C. P. Blackford, Esq., cominkssariat de- 
partment, nephew of late Gen. Rlackfonl, of Kew, to Emma .lane, daughter of « 
J. Moss, Eaq., of St. Helena* 

Aug, 21. At Naples, Capt. Lord William Compton, Il.N*, son of the Mar- 
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quess of Northampton, to Eliza, daughter of Ilear-admiral the Hon. George 
Elliot. 

Aug, 27. At Stirling, Capt. C. T. Hill, 29th regt. Madras NJ., to Emma 
Harriet, daughter of G. E. Russell, Esq., late Madras civil service. 

— At St. Pancras, R. J. Barrow, Esq , of Kentish-town, to Sarah, daughter 
of late Capt. Ciuirlcs Keys, Bombay Marine. 

31. At Cheltenham, G. E. Carruthers, Esq., to Anne, daughter of late Sir 
D. W. Smith, Bart., of Alnwick. 

Sept, 2. — At Peckham, Mr. R. Fitzroy Holderiiess, to Ellen Louisa, 
daughter of late Capt. J. Andrews, E. I. C. S. 

3. At Leamington, Capt. Woodfull, 4.7th regt. M N. L, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of late Rev. W. H. J.ynch. 

7. At Exmoutli, John Redman Ord, Esq., to Christine Auror.i, daughter of 
lute William Kirkpatrick, Esq., and granddaughter of lute Col. Kirkpatrick, 
resident at Hyderabad. 

— At St. George’s, Hnnovcr-squarc, Lord William Ilervey, son of the Mar- 
quess of Bristol, and secretary of embassy at Paris, to Cecilia Mary, daughter 
of late Vice-admiral Sir T, F. Freeniuntlc, g.c.h., k.m.t., S:c. 

•—At Windriish, Jolm Clibborn, Esq., of Lypanisky, King’s County, to 
Eliza, relict of late A. Roberts, Esq. 

9. At Drummond-street, ]Mr. Thoiiicis Wightmun, late of Sydney, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Law, Fldinburgli. 

— At Edinburgh, John Wharton Mason, Esq., of Sootyfield and Kuster- 
park, to Amelia Ann, daughter of late Lieut. G. C. ChichesttM* Stewait, 
11. E.I.C.’s service. 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover-squarc, Viscount Griiustone, M.P., to Eli- 
zabeth Joanna Weyland, daughter of Major Weyland, of Woodcaton. 

— At Lacock Church, Thomas Abdy Fellowes, Esq., of Langley Lodge, 
to Eliza Sophia, daughter of Capt, F. Hooke, U.\., of Luckham House, 
Wilts. 

— At St. Puiieras Church, Henry Mills, Ksq., barrister, to llurrict, 
daughter of' late J. Blaiishard, Esq., formerly of the II. E. l.f’.’s service. 

— At St. 3Iary’s, Bathwick, George Stuckey Lean, Es(|,, to Caroline. Mary 
Ann, daughter of late Charles Harris, E?q., Madras civil ttM’vice, and senior 
member of council at Fort St. George. 

18. At Brighton, Duncan Stewart Ilubertsoii, Ks(j., of (\irronvalc, to 
Ilan ietCe Anne Mary, daughter of the lion. Colonel Ogilvy, of (’lova. 

19. At St. Marylebonc Church, Alfred Alexander Julius, Esq., of Hichinund, 
to Eliza Julius, daughter of Major-gen. James Alexander, ILK. I. C.’s service. 

20. At St. James's Churcli, Piccadilly, Lieut.col. Alder, Bengal army, to 
Mrs. Mary Ann Watts, widow* of late James Watts, Esq., of Tichboiiriic-strcet. 

24. At St. Marylebone, Henry Tufnell, Esq., M.P., to the Hun. Frances 
daughter of General I.ord Strafford, g.c. b. 

— At Upton, Bucks, John ('arter, Esq., to ('arolinc, relict of Capt. Jolm 
Crockett, of China. 

26. At St. Pancrus Church, Alfred Hay, Esq., of Oxford- terrace, to Isabella 
(Jmrlotte, second daughter of the late William Lord, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lately, At Cainberw'cll, A. F. Ooom, Esq., of Macao, to Sarah Maria, 
daughter of Mr. Sauce, of Pecklium. 

^ — At St. Thomas’s Church, Edward Shirley Trevor, Esq., barrister, to 
Georgina Gisbuni, daughter of Capt. Geo^c Munro Artheirc, 20th M.N.L 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 27. At (’urshum, Georgiuna Jane, daughter of late Major-gerr. G. 
Mackie, c.b. 

28. At Greenhithe, Lieut.-col. S. Dales. 

^ 2f>. At Spa, Belgium, Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 

30. At Tavistock- places Frkiicis Bailey, Esq., r.a.s., President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 
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Aug, 30. •At Guernsey, Sibclla, lady of Major Stirling, Bombay army. 

Sept. 3. At Windlestone, Durham, Sir Robert Eden, Burt. 

4. Frances Ann, widow of Thomas Jones, formerly Capt. in tlie naval ser- 
vice of the K. I. C., at Keigate, Surrey. 

0. In Hill-street, Berkeley- square, the lion. Lady Brooke Pcchell. 

7. At Old-park-farm, Much Iladham, Herts, Robert Elliott, Esq., late 
K.LC.’s service. 

— At Weavering, Kent, Jefferv Baron de Haigersfeld, Rear Adm. of the 
Red. 

8. At Engleficld-lodge, JCghain, Licut.-col. Sir .Foseph Whateley, K.r. ir, 

9. At Boulogne, Emma Frances, daughter of the TIon. James Thomason, 
Lieut. -governor of the N. W. Provinces, India. 

10. y\t Paris, Ruth Wilson, wife of Major Blundell, and sister of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

— At Willow-bank, near Rydc, James .lohnson, Esq., late Capt. in the 
E.I.C.*s artillery. 

11. At Ilaslar Hospital, Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 

13. At Boyle-farni, Thames Ditton, Frederick Sitgdcn, Esq., son of the 
Right. Hon. Sir. Edward Siigdcn. 

13. At Inverness, Isab<*lla Siitcr, relict of J. 1.. Freeman, Esq., surgeon in 
the army of the Ni/.urn. 

19. At Vevay, Switzerland, Nathan Dunn, Esq., proprietor of the Chinese 
Collection, and late of Philadelphia. 

— At Brightoii-placc, Portobello, N. B., Capt. Andrew Barclay, after a 
few days’ illness, aged 71. 

21. At Edinburgh, Alexander Adam, aged 3, and on the 3itli, Isabella 
Heriot, aged (i, children of Lieut,-col. Howden, Miwlras army. 

22. In Devoiishire-place, Dr. H. Young, formerly of the H.E.I.C/s 
service, aged til . 

23. Lady Ellen, wife of J. W. Fane, Esq., of Shirborne-lodge, daughter of 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

Lately, at Boulogne, G. L. Gilbert Cooper, son of late Col. Gilbert Cooper, 
ILE.I.C.’s Native Infantry. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aug. 30. — Orientai^ Bengal, Hastings; JMJurland, China, Cork.— 31. 
Hanover, Ichiboe, Leith. — S kit. 3. Thomas Snook, Cuiie, Penzance; William 
Parker, Bengal, Liverpool. — 3. Duke of WcUimjfon, Manilla, Crookhaveii; 
Pomona, Ichiboc, Falmouth; Rainbow, Ichihoe, Kinsale. — Lady Howden, 
Manilla, Cork. — k Robertson, Neil, Bengal, Cork ; Kdina, IJornhay, Clyde. — 
0. F o/wn^ccr, Mauritius, Penzance ; FrawA/anJ, .lava, Crookhaven ; Jinnerdafc, 
Bengal, Crookhaveii. — 7. Lucy Sharp, ^lauilla, Penzance : Reliance, Bombay, 
IJverpooI ; Chilmark, Ichiboc, Cork; Mountsiewarl Rlphinstonc, Bombay, 
Kingston, Bengal; Corimw, Ilengal, Capo ('Icar. — 9. Jhissorah Merchant, 
Bombay, I’enzancc ; Superb, Bengal ; Winnifred, Bengal ; Ocean Brule, Bom- 
bay, Cape Clear; Magnijicenf, Bombay> Liverpool; Tulhck CVw//e, Ichiboe, 
Plymouth; iiwi/y, Ichiboe, Bristol. — 10. Prince of Wales, Bengal, Downs; 
Lively, Algoa Bay, Falmouth ; Gaw<7C.s, Java, Wight ; Rosaline, Bombay, Li- 
verpool. — 11. China ; Start, China, Downs ; Anna Robertson, 

gal, Hastings; Thalia, Ichiboc, Dartmouth; Sophir, Batavia, Scilly; Java 
Packet, Java, Scilly. — 13. Bombay, Cliina, Dartmouth; Benares, Bengal, 
Downs ; Jaegar, Bengal, Downs ; Duke of Wellington, (3iina, Downs ; Sultana, 
New South Wales, Penzance ; Devonmire, Batavia, Downs ; Isabella, Singa- 
pore, Liverpool ; Helen, Ichiboe, Hastings.— 13. L7.mi, Mauritius, Cowes; 
Watkins, Bengal, Liverpool. — H. Euphrates, Oylon, Downs; Active, Bombay, 
Downs ; Narwhal, New Zealand, Downs ; Orpheus, Ceylon, Downs ; •/ames 
Mattheson, ('hina, Liverpool ; Susan Crisp, Ichiboe, Falmouth ; Juno, Batavia,' 
Salcomlie; Amicus, Ichiboe, (iuernsey. — 10. T/wmas Blyth,Mnufitms, Downs; 
Caledonia, New South Wales, Downs ; Ilorwood, Algoa Buy, Downs ; Ann, 
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Bengal, Downs; Jumna, Bengal, Liverpool; antf A/, ^roti^n, Bengal, Graves- 
end ; Marchioness of Bute, Bombay, Falmouth ; Salopiatt, China, Liverpool. — 
17. Curraghmore, Benf^aX, Downs; Canton. China, Portsmouth ; BeUance, Algon 
Bay, New Romney; Josephine, Liverpool; Britannia, Ichiboe, FaU 

mouth ; Sylvia, Ichiboe, Cork ; Wave, Ichiboe, Cork ; Sultana and Selima, Cape 
of Good Hope, Wight. — 18. Cleveland, Batavin, Cowes; John Scott, Ichiboe, 
Falmouth ; Anne Laing, Ichiboe, Cork. — 19. Elizabeth and Jane, Hengal, 
Liverpool; Lyra, Ichiboe, Cork; Favourite, Ichiboe, Cork; Olive Branch, 
Madras, Gmvesend ; Mary Ray, Bengal, Cork. — 20. Prima Donna, Singa- 
pore, Cork ; Davidsons, Portland Bay, Downs ; Margaret Shelly, Bombay, 
Clyde. — 21-. CoeurdeLion, Bengal, Kinsale; Fortitude, Coast Africa, Kinsale. 
— 26. Mary Imrie, Bengal, Bristol; John Wood, Bengal, Liverpool. 

DEPARTURES. 

From tlic Downs,— Auo. 27. Gipsey, South Seas; Rival, Ichiboe. —28. 
Elizabeth Antoinette, Batavia; Oscar and Mary Rowe, Icliiboe.— Sept. 1. 
Zliana, Madras ; Scotia, Madras and Bengal; Ocean i\\\A Hebe, Ichiboe.— 2. 
Winchester, Launceston ; Reflector, Ascension. — .3. Morayshire, Sydney ; 
Sharp, Ceylon.— 4. Brougham, South Seas; Lydia, Ceylon.— 5. Shepherd, 
Ichihoe. — 7. Branken, Adelaide and Port Philip ; Exporter, Ichiboe ; 7as- 
mania, Hobart Town ; William Bayley, Cape ; Eleanor, Mauritius ; Amy, 
We.st Coast of Africa ; Robert Clive, St. Helena.— 9. Protomelia, Bengal ; 
Lalla Rookh, Algoii Bay. — 10. Albert, Ichihoe; Madras, Ichiboe.— 11. Mary 
Ann, Ichihoe; Sir Robert Peel, Hobart Town ; jFaroitnVc, Ichiboe ; William 
Wise, Adelaide and Port Philip. — \2^ Zenobia, Ichiboe. — 1.3. Queen Dowager, 
Cape. — 18. Wolga and Andromeda, Ichiboe; Sea Gull, Mauritius.- -19. 
Victor, Sydney,— 20. John Bartlett, Cape.— 21. Bombay, Newport ami Cey- 
lon ; Harmony, Ichiboe. — 22. .Ade/atde, Launceston ; Lord Keane,--^2''^. Sus- 
sex, South Seas. — 25. Stdsette, Bengal. 

From Portsmouth; Aug. 26. Vernon, Madras and Bengal,— 31, Gipsey, 
South Scis.— Sept. 1. Prince of Wales, Bengal. — 9. Mohawk, China.— H. 
Queen, Bengal. — 18. Persian, Sydney, — 20. John Line, Madras.— 24. True 
Briton, Cape and Madras. 

From Southampton : Precursor (steamer), India; Conservative, Ci\\}e. 

From Gravesend : Sei-t, 5. Ghika^ Cape; Brauken Moor, Port Philip ; Mo- 
hawk, China; Persian, Sydney. 

From Liverpool : Aug. 28. Zeowora, Hashemy, Bengal; Afwry, Pona, Ichi- 
boe, Thomas Arbuthnot, Bengal; Alanker, Latham Island and Bombay.— 31. 
Harriet Duthee, Cape. — Skpt. 1. Mary Stoddart, Calcutta; General WUkshire, 
Ichiboe. — 4. New Margaret, Hong Kong; Barbara, Bombay; 5. Stirlingshire, 
Bombay. — 10. PicAan/ Cobden, Ningpo. — 12. Fenella, Singapore. — 14. Matilda, 
Mauritius. — 17. Glendaragh, Bengal; Deva, Cey\o\U' A%, Bengahe, Bengal. 
—19. Marmion and Joseph Porter, Hong Kong.— 20. Columbian, Sydney; 
Mary Somerville, Bengal; Dee, Cape.— 21. Gardner, Bengal; Murray, Bom- 
bay.— 22. Lucinda and Imaum of Muscat, Bombay. — 24. James Turcan, 
Bombay. 

From Bristol : Sept. 2.3, Steadfast, Cupe and Singapore. 

From Newport : Auo. 31. Core, Madras; Janet Izat, Cape. — S ept. 26. 
Captain Ross, Cape. — 12 Niagara, Aden. 

From Shields : Skit. 3. Protomelia, Calcutta.— 4. Protomelia, Bengal. — 7. 
John Thomas Carr, Cape. 

From the Clyde; Aug. 26.-^Eagle, Lang, Gibraltar, and Bombay; Lucius, 
Carey, Icliiboc, — 27. Belhaven, Watt, Bengal.— 28. VF^wiof, Ichiboe and (^Jhina. 
— 29. Marion, Bengal. — 30. Vixen, I’ort Philip.— Sept. 3. Oporto, Bombay. 
—5. Marion, Bengal. 

From Cork ; Skpt. 9. — Earl of Hardwicke, Bengal; Carnatic, Bombay.— 10. 
Success, and Samuel Boddington, Bengal. — 12, Coromandel, Bengal ; Here- 
fordshire, Bombay. — 16. Cornwall and Eden, Bengal —17. Boyne and Palmyra, 
Bombay. 

From Bordeaux : Auc. 26.— Gos/iaee A, Mauritius.— 27. S/ ence/*, Mauritius. 
Sept. 6. Gilbert Munro, Mauritius.— 13. Jane Thomjmvt Bcmbay. 
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From Hamburg! Auo. 31. — Elizabeth, Jansen, Cape, and China. — Sept. 2. 
Jndianeren, Singapore and China. 


PASSENGERS. 

Prince of Hopkins, Capt. and Mrs. le Mesurier, Rev. Mr. and 

Mrs. Robinson, Messrs. Tiinbril, Thompson, Leeds, G. R. Brown, Angelo, 
Cox, Welch, I'lulland, Bagshaw, Elyndman, Smith, and Petrie, two Misses 
Blunt, Miss Richards, Mrs. Col. Penny, Miss Jenkins, Miss Browne, Mrs. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Ross and /arnily, Mr. rtkI Mrs. Young, Misses McWher- 
ter, Mrs, Terrancaii, Lieut. Pulley. 

Per steamer. Great Liverpool, to Alexandria.— Mr. IVErs. and Miss Ivor, two 
Misses Steplien.son, Miss Lloyd, niece and nephew, Capt. Ranker, Mrs. Cock- 
burn, Ciipt. and Mrs. Bailey, IMrs. Pelly, Lieut. Simpson, Mrs. Farquhar, 
child and servant, Mrs. Pollock, Mr. Brodie, Capt. Brate, Mr. McKim, Capt. 
and Mrs. Wardle, Meer Mahomet and servant, Mr. Wingate, Mr. Brown.— . 
To Malta : Mrs. Bennett, John Ware, Hon. and Mrs. II. Wellesley, five chil- 
dren and lour servant^'. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leAving' 
London. ' 


Arrived at Bombay. 
(vid Suez, Aden, &c.) 


(t'ld Mtirseilleo.) 

*JuneU July 7 (per Vivforia) 

j J uly (i ........ Aug. 7 (per Senosiris) 

(Aug..'* Sept. J) {per At itlanta) 

jSept. 0 0('t. 11 (per FieOyria) 

l>ct. 0 Nov. (per Cleopatra i 

I Nov. 4 Dec, 11...... (per Ihu'enirr, 

j Nov. 15 { i )ec. 23 (per Akbar) 

, Dec. (j \Fan. 11 (per Atalanta) 

|Jan. a, 1844 . . Feb. 11 (per Virtoria) 

j Feb. <J March 13 • • • • (per lieremve) 

j M A reh 0 pr il 8 ( per Cleopatra : 

I April 0* 'Slay 12 {per Atalanta) 

May <5 ....... J une 0 (per Victoria > 

June 7 July 1) (per Svnostrh) 


■S 

Arrived at 

2 jg 

M S . Arrived at Calcutta. 

2 2 

^c; Madras. 

(In divisions.) 

ir-S 

^ 0 j 

*-03! 



31 July 14 .. 

.*18 July 17 

41 

;I2 Aug, 15 ■ • 

40 Aug. 18 

43 

3.5 .Sept. 10 . . 

42 .Sept. 20 

47 

3.5 Oct. 13 .. 

37 Oct. 17 

41 

40 Nov. 21.. 

40 Nov. 24 

49 

37 Dec. 17 .. 

38 Dec. 3t) . . 

43 Dec. 20 

1 46 

4-*» -Ifttl, --T-tlti,t 

' 47 

.30 Jan. 17 .. 

42 Jan. 19 

44 

30 ;Fcb. 10 • . 

41 Feb. 19 

44 

.30 ; March l!i 

42 March 21 

44 

.3.3 'April 14..; 

.39 April 10 

41 

30 May 1.3*, . 

37 : May 17* 

41 

31 Julie 14.- 
33 July 10 .. 

39 June 15 

40 

' 40 


A Mail will be made up in I.ondon, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o'clock on the morning of 
the .3rd, and vid Maraeilles on the ev. ning of the 7th October, if not postponed. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


'i ■■ ji& 

Date of leaving ' Per Steamer to , Arrived in London j.*:-® 
Bombay. f .Suez. i e/d Marseilles. |l^§ 


Arrived in London 
vid Southampton. 


m 

ill 


1 


July 20 Jlf<>ninoa Lost 

Sept. 7 Cleopatra Oct. 23 40 Nov. 13 , . (per Gr. /.leerpeo/l 

!Oct. 2 'Bereuicis Nov. II j 35 Nov. 13 • • (per GV. lAverpooI) 

INov. 1 AtaJauta Dec..'* ‘34 Dec. 8 (per Oriental) 

; Dee. 1 'Scaostria Fan. I 35 Jan. 1.5 

•Jan. I, 1044 ,,.,'Beronice Feb. 8 ; 38 Feb. 14 (per Or/ewto/) 

iFeb. I Cleopatra Marcha .% ' 1:0 March 13* .q^r Ur, Liverpool) 

' March 1 'Atalanta April .5 : Itl April 0 {per Oriental) 

April 1 i Victoria May 5 .*54 May 11 (per Gr. Liverjmol) 

May 1 i Berenice | June 5 ! June 11 (per Oriental) 

May 21) \Cleopatra ! July 4 .40 jJuIy 1». • • • (per Gi*. Liverpool) 

lAkhbar lAug. 2 ; 44 AUR. KM*'**!- A#«ri/IFoorf) 

• ••Icieopafra |.Sept. 11 i 42 Sept. 10 


July 31. 


(per Oriental) 


* Per steamer entinck. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR REXOAL. 

Kdso 600 tons. Arnold Lond. Docks... Oct. 15. 

John Witt 378 Donovan... W. I. Docks ... Oct. 15. 

Oriental 400 Wardle ... Oct. 15. 

Currachmore ^>00 Ball Lond. Docks... Nov. 2. 

Duke of Wellington 560 Marman ... Oct. 17. 

roil MAhUAS AND DENOAI. 

Tartar 600 Gregson ... £.1. Docks ... Dec. 15. 

FOR MADllAJS. 

Emerald Isle 550 Curling ... K. I. Docks Oct. 15. 

Essex 8,50 Brewer ... — - Jan. 1845. 

FOR BOM DAY. 

Duchess of Northumberland 555 Scott E. I. Docks ... Oct. 9. 

London .388 Gibson Lond. Docks... Oct. 25. 

Bomhag 1400 Furley E. I. Docks ... Dec. 1. 

Ann 800 Tliorn — — . Dec. 5. 

Olenelg 8G8 Luce Dec. 15. 

roK CHINA. 

Oriental, 400 McFec ... W.T. Docks ... Oct. 1. 

FOR CFVI.ON. 

Fortitude 610 ...... Buckham... W.T. Docks ... Oct. .30. 

FOR MAFRTTIU.S. 

Oriental Queen 600 Ramsey ... Lond. Docks... Oct. 15. 

Volunteer 242 Jackson ... W. I. Docks ... Oct. 15. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Acorn 180 •..! • Loutted ... St. Kat. Docks Oct. 5. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XUI. 

Having already said so imicli, in this place, for several months 
past, upon the subject of the late Govenior-Cieneral of India and 
his rccal, our inclin.ation would lead us to avoitl this topic upon tho 
lircsent occasion, and until some further infonnation with reference 
to it was before the public, which i.s at present in absolute ignorance 
of tlie real cause of Lord Elleiiborough's removal. But in review- 
ing the contents of the last inontirs mail, it is impossible to abstain 
from noticing this sulijoct, since it engrosses tho Imlian newspapers, 
to the exclusion of others, almost all of them joining, as we ob- 
served last inonth, in one consentieiit cry of vituperation, which 
leaves scarcely an act of this nobleman's governnient uncondemned. 
JiOnl Ijllenborougb may bave committed grave political errors, — 
though none can have approached in magnitude tho errors of his 
predecessor ; he may have been guilty of a less }>ardonablc mistake, 
ill forgetting to what authority he was really responsible ; but it is 
inijiossiblo that his conduct can have justified the clamorous eager- 
ness of reproach with which every part of it has been assailed. Tho 
Indian journals contain criticisms upon tho govornment of Lord 
Ellcnborough which would make us believe that it was a scries of 
false policy, blunders, and absurdities, from tho beginning to tho 
end ; that every thing he did was wrong, and every thing which 
he ought to have done was left undone ; that all these errors were 
peculiarly his own, none of the members of his council being 
in tho smallest degreo answerable foui them, whilst the few bene- 
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world is will doubt that ho has thereby created many enemies 
amongst powerful families. But even this will not account for the 
hard measure he has received from the press of India, by which (as 
the aforegoing extract shews) liis honest and impartial dispensation 
of patronage is made almost the only subject of encomium. 

Again ; Lord l^lleuborough has been charged with making a dis- 
tinction in his treatment of the civil and military branches of the 
service, evincing superciliousness and neglect towards the former, 
and an open and public demonstration of favour towards the latter ; 
in fact, ho is charged, in so many words, with “ the undue exalta- 
tion of the military and the corresponding depression of the civil 
functionaries;” nay, further, “it was not merely by this unjust 
favouritism that Lord Ellcnborough laid ‘himself oj)en to censure;” 
but, at the fetes given to him by the military bodies, “he re[»eatcdly 
announced physical force as the fundamental principle of his admi- 
nistration.” Whether this charge be just or otherwise, the very 
suspicion of it is calculated to inflict a deep mortifleation upon a 
large and influential body, conscious, as every individual of it must 
be, that a more able, meritorious, and efticient organ of administra- 
tion never existed than the Indian civil service. If it be true, such 
preference must be regarded not merely as “ an act of impolicy,” 
but as one of great weakness and injustice. The head of tho Govern- 
ment should have no partialities ; he should take especial care that 
each branch of the service receives an equal measure of regard, 
though he may, without being guilty of partiality, reward any un- 
usual riiaiiifestatioii of zeal and energy in either. But this is one of tho 
matters in respect to which the public require information. If Lord 
Ellenborough, instead of shewing an unjust favouritism, by unduly 
exalting one branch and depressing the other, has merely endea- 
voured to restore the balance between them, by raising one that was 
unduly depressed to a level with tho other, ho has done no more 
than a discreet head of the Government ought to have done. 
Let it bo remembered that, whatever be tho aggregate amount of 
wisdom and virtue in tho civil service, — and none can estimate it 
higher than wo do, — the preservation of India must, for many years 
at least, depend upon tho army, which will never be in a state of 
efficiency if its European officers, the vital principle and soul of 
the army, and especially of the native portion of it, fed thom.sclvcs 
to be treated as an inferior c<aste, subordinate to that of civilians. 
In the review of Lord Ellenborough's administration, to which we 
have more than once adverted, the charge of his i>ointed neglect of 
the civil service is supported by reference to individual instances, 
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and amongst them to Mr. Secretary (now Sir Thomas) Haddock, 
whoso feelings, it is asserted, were wounded by his lordship in 
“ many instances.” This assertion can have heeii made upon no loss 
authority than that of Sir T. Haddock liiiuself ; and it is, there- 
fore, not for us to gainsay the fact, that that able and estimable 
public servant conceived that his feelings upon those occasions were 
not sufficiently consulted. But even this assumption affords no con- 
clusive evidence against Lord Ellenborough. llis own feelings were 
very little consulted in the act and in the manner of his rocal ; 
yet no one thought of therefore censuring the Court of Directors 
for doing what they believed to be their duty. 

It may be supposed that, in these observations, we are essaying 
to vindicate the administration and the 2)ersoiial conduct of the late 
(lOvernor-General of India. Wo have no such design in them ; 
our intention is to suspend our own opinion till the materials for 
judgment arc before the public, and then we shall not shrink from 
a rigorous, but impartial, examination of both ; and the observa- 
tions in which we have now indulged have no other aim than to 
guard those who honour them with a perusal against forming hasty 
conclusions from imperfect, erroneous, and perhaps partial infonna- 
tioii. That love of fairness, wdiich is a distinguishing trait of Eng- 
lishmen, may, 2)erhaps, have some share in disi)osing us to take a 
lenient view of the conduct of Lord h]lIcnl)orough, when we see him 
evidently prejudged and run down, whilst he still retains the confi- 
dence of the ministers of the Crown, who really ap2)ointcd him, 
and of whose measures, after all, he Jiiay have been the passive 
instrument : the same writer who, in censuring in the lump all 
Lord Ellcnborough’s poetical acts, regards him as their author, 
justified his 2)redcccssor for carrying into effect the most 2)erni- 
cious measures, on the ground that they were forced uj^on him by 
the ministers at home. Moreover, Ijord Ellenborough coinmenced his 
government at a time when the affairs of India were in a state of 
unexampled difficulty ; he left it, only two years and a half after, 
exhibiting “a gratifying apiiearancc of pejice and 2>ros2>erity.” 

The ceremonies attending the departure of the late Governor- 
General, and esjiecially the entertainment given to him by the cor2)s 
coni2K)sing the 2)rcsidency division, occu 2 )y a very conspicuous 2dacc 
in the last Indian 2>Ji2)crs. As this subject is of some importance, 
and as, contrary to his usual 2 ^rw 5 tice, Lord Ellenborough a2)2>cars 
to have sanctioned the publication of an authentic report of the 
s2)occh he delivered at the military dinner, we have 2>'it upon re- 
cord, in auotlier phice, a full account of the 2)rccecdings. The 
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acceptance of this entertainment, an innocent, — ^at all events, a 
natural and excusable, — indulgence, like all the other acts of this 
nobleman in India, has been made a ground of vehement coiidcmna- 
tion of him. Nothing, however, couhl be freer from ofience than 
the whole affair. It was a priveate convivial meeting, in which every 
thing Avas conducted with propriety ami moderation, 

Ilis lordship embarked at Prinsop’s Ghaut, on the 1st August, on 
board the Tenasserim steamer (not the Auckland) ; he Avas accom- 
panied to the ghaut by Mr. Btril, tlie Deputy Guvernor of Bengal, 
and a number of gentlemen of bsith services, under three salutes, one 
fired as he entered the state-carriage at GoATrnment House, Avhero 
he took leave of Sir Henry Hardingc ; a second as he entered the 
fort, and a third Avhen he (piitted the shore of India. He arrived 
in England on the 11th of (Ictober, and has, for the present, retired, 
Avith additional marks of royal approbation, into private life. 

Ilis successor. Sir Henry Har<linge, reached Calcutta on the 23rd 
July, Avhcrc he held a levee on the 2 oth, ami a durbar, for receiving 
the native aristocracy, on the 5th August. The mistake, which oc- 
curred upon Lord Ellenborough’s assumption of the governuient, 
Avhen it was supposed that natiA'c gentlemen Avere not permitted to 
be presented to the new GoATrnor-General at the levee, with Euro- 
peans, was avoided. That circumstance, which has been remem- 
bered to the disadvantage of Lord Ellenborough, is thus explained. 
After the day had been fixed for the durbar (subsequent to the 
levee), the usual invitations AV'cre sent round to the native gentlemen 
who were in the habit of attending, and it was cxpecteil that they 
would prefer the more distinguished reception they would enjoy at 
the durbar to being [)rescnted among a crowd at a levTC. Some of 
those usually invited to the durbar were, however, present at the levee, 
an<l were informed that it was considered likely to be more agree- 
able to them to wait for the more formal 2 >rc.seiitatiou at the durbar, 
Avhen they quitte<l( 10 vernment House; but, through some misunder- 
standing, other native gentlemen, who were on the Government 
House visiting list, and not on the durbar list, understood what had 
been said to the former visitors as also applied to them, and with- 
drew. It was entirely a simjdo misunderstanding. As the latest 
intelligence from Calcutta is the 19th August, no public measure of 
importance can be expected to have emanated from the new Governor- 
General, who has, however, re-ajipointed Mr. Wilberforce Bird, 
long senior member of the Supreme Council, to the deputy-gover- 
norship of Bengal, to which office he had l>een ap])ointed by Lord 
Ellenborough, who judiciously severed the local administration of 
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Beii^jal and the North-AVont Provinces from the Govcniineiit-Gene- 
ral, relinquishing at the same time the j)atronage of the two oiHces 
of Deputy-Governor of Ihjngal and Ijicutenant-Goveriior of the 
North-West Provinces. 

It has been customary for us to be^^in our survey of the state of 
India with the Punjab, the only part of that country which is in a 
critical condition. Tlie accounts from Ijahore, which arc to so late 
a <latc as the 7th Auj^ust, re])resent affnirs as still in the same fa- 
vtmrable state as res])ccts th(5 position of lleera Sin^% who has now 
the title of “ Jta jali Kahib.” The Affva Ukhhar Extra,^ of August 
l/)th, imlotMl, speaks of a report received from Lahore of some secret 
measures, having' for their object the overthrow of the Khalsa dy- 
nasty, by 1 l(‘era Sinir, in conjunction with his uncle, (iolab Sin^^ 
This wouhl throw some li^ht upon the cause of the military jn^epa- 
rations which have been for some time and are still ^oing on in the 
vicinity of tlie capital. The Itajah Sahib has tlismisscd all the Eu- 
^ptipean oiHcers in tlu^ Sikh service, c»stensibly because they commu- 
nicated the sc'crets of the I^ahore Cabinet to the lhi;,dish Govern- 
ment : he is represented to have declared to the council, that “no 
faith was to be found in Christians."' It is stated, too, that he has 
likewise resol ve«l to disband all the 8ikh rei!:iments, and enlist only 
Malmmedans, Kohistanees as w(dl as lhmjal>et\s. Th(‘se measures 
arc consistent with a scheme for usur])iitir the throne, which the Eu- 
ropean otiicers and the present coiq)s would bi^ likely to resist. All 
accounts, however, concur in stating that, whatever may be the 
condition of the ca[utal, the internal state of the country is any 
thing but tranquil, though certainly not one of open rebellion. It 
is said that “ a most vile and treacherous system at j)resent exists ; 
that anarchy, systematic plunder, and shameful confiscation, Avith pri- 
vate assassination, are tlu? daily and numerous results, and that every 
thing is carried on by the agency of dark and mysterious cnift and 
policy, hitherto unparalleled in the East." The minister is rej)rc- 
sented to luiA^e addressed the chiefs present at the durbar on the loth 
July, and assured them that “the only way in Avhich they could 
secure advancement was by paying every possible attention to an 
increase of the revenues of the state." 

The accounts from Gwalior, which arc to the 12th August, state 
that matters go on as usual, — intVigues and difterences amongst 
the ministers, conferences Avith the British resident, and insubordi- 
nation on the part of the thakoors. The Moonshee BulAvuut llao 
is said not to be on the best terms with Ram Rao Phalkea, the head 
of the council of regency, who is supposed to bo jealous of his col- 
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leagues. The latter fears that he sliall be supplanted^ and his wife 
is in constant attendance upon Tara Bluiec, to prevent any private 
communications hostile to her husband. Ilis chief security, how- 
ever, consists in the want of unanimity amongst the other members 
of the council. On the 1 0th July, it was intimated to the maha- 
rajah that the ministers hatl gone to Sir Rieliinond Sliakespoar, to 
lay before him a memorandum of the income and expenditure of the 
state. The ministers represonte<l to the Bliaee that, in the time of 
Alijah Scindia, and even during the regency of the Ihiiza Bhaee, 
the revenue yielded at least a crore of riij)ees, and that a surplus of 
several lakhs used to be yearly paid into the gungajullee, or state- 
treasury, whereas now the income did not exceed sixty lakhs. This 
is a poor fund out of which to pay eighteen lakhs a year to the Bri- 
tish Government under the treaty of 1844, besides a debt of twenty- 
six lakhs. 

The other foreign states of India offer no subjects for comment. 
A strange and improbable announcement is pul)lished in a Bombay 
pai)cr, on the credit of a letter from Bushire, namely, that the King 
of Persia had abdicated in favour of his son. 

The state of British India furnishes no topic of interest or, haj)pily, 
of anxiety. Scinde was, at the <late of the lat«'st advices, perfectly 
cpiiet, and the health of the trooj)s ex<'ellent. There is reason to think 
the insiilubrity of the country has been OA cr-stated, and that, with 
proper care and precautions, Sciiide may not occasion more casualties 
than some parts of Imlia. 44ic trying j)eriod is, liowever, after the 
subsiding of the river, towards the dost? of the year. At Sukkur, 
which was surrounded with the waters of the inumlatioii, the troops 
W'ere remarkably healthy. Another mischance,” as it is called, 
had occurred near 8hikarpore. On the 18th July, Cai»t. IMcKcnzic 
marched from Kanghur with 1 50 horse to attack a fort, followed by 
Capt. Smith, with 170 men, horse and foot, ami a couj)le of guns. 
The party, however, suffered so much from heat ami want of water 
(Ca]>t. ^IcKcnzie becoming insensible from the effects of the sun, 
and the men being in a state of extreme exlmustion from thirst), 
that they were compelled to fall back upon Kanghur, re ht/eetd. 

The settlement of Biimlelkhuiid seems a more difficult task than 
had been expected. The cx-rajali of Jeitporc is still at large, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts to induce him to surrender, and 
bribe his followers, or those acquainted with his retreat, to betray 
him. “ One letter from the chief military station in Bundelkhund,” 
says the Delhi Gazette^ ‘‘leaves no doubt on our mind as to the 
feeling trhich still pervades the country ; while another from the 
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same nci;]^Iil)ourh<)od conveys the disagrcciihlc intelligence of several 
hundred men having asscrnhlcd iiCiir the banks of the Jurnna for the 
sake of plundering/' The same paper, however, acknowledges thj^ 
much has been done by the police battalions, and especially the por- 
tion consisting of Major Ferris's j\flghans (who fought so gallantly 
under him in Affghauistan), in hunting out and bringing to justice 
sevoml of the more atrocious followers of the Jeitj)ore rajah. 

Of the local incidents at the presidencies we can select few that 
are worthy <»f such a distinctif>n. Entertainments were rather nu- 
merous during the month ; besid(‘s that to the late rjovcrnor-Gcnc- 
ral at Calcutta, a splendid <1 inner was given by the society of Simla 
to the Commander-in-Chi(d‘, on the l!)th July, the anniversary of 
the last and most brilliant action fought in China, ami the capture 
of Cheang-kwang-foo ; and a grand hall and snj)f)er at llombay to 
Sir Henry ]V)tti Tiger, August 2;ird. I’jion the latter occasion, the 
chairman, IMr. Crawhjrd, senior member of council, gave a sketch of 
the services of Sir Henry, in which he took occasion to deny in ein- 
jdiatic terms tlu' statement, ]mt forth hy ^Slissatisfied spirits, iiiter- 
estetl, it was to ho feared, in the maintenance of evils wdiicli it had 
been Sir Henry's endeavours to juit an end to," tliat the (hivern- 
incnt at lionic disa])])roved of his conduct ; whereas be had received 
“tlic entire ami iimjualihed approbation <d* her Majesty and her 
confidential advisers of all bis acts/' We regn't to have set^n in 
the Hong-kong jmjiors some remarks ujKUi the administration of Sir 
Henry, discovering a very bitter spirit; ami still more to observe 
tins hostility referre<l in a Ikunhay paper to private motives. If Sir 
Henry I’ottiiiger has, in the jiroper execution of his very ditlicult 
and invidious oiHee, ])rovoked the enmity of Individuals, the juiblic 
will jirotect him from its etlects — it is a testimony to his resolution 
ami his honesty. 

The Bombay jiapers contain a long report of a very long trial of 
cigliteen Parsecs for the murder of one of tluur own nation, on ac- 
count of a grudge arising out of some disputes connected with their 
ncws])a.j)crs. It ap])ears that the Chahook^ conducted by Nowrojeo 
Dorahjee, ami the Jami Ja^nShecd^ edited by Pestonjoo Manuckjee, 
are the organs of two factions, whicli aw on terms of deadly liatred. 
Muncherjec Ilonnusjoe, the deccjiscd, was employed in the office of 
the Chabook^ and the act was a savage, cold-blooded, meditated 
assassination, perpetrated in the open day, by twenty or thirty men, 
armed with clubs ami knives, and in the presence of many others, 
who made no effort to rescue the victim, or call in the police. 
What is still worse, the greatest difficulty was experienced in ob- 

A siat,Journ.^.^, V" ol.I V. No. 1 .9. C 
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taining witnesses, and those who were induced to come forward, 
including Parseo priests, were guilty of the most unblushing perjury, 
avowing that they swore falsely througli apprehension of the prisoners 
and their friends. Such were the bulk and coiitm<lictory nature 
of the evidence, that the Chief Justice occu])Ietl twelve hours in 
summing it up. The jury consulted for two hours, and found ten 
of the prisoners guilty of wilful murder. Sentence of death was 
immediately passed upon four ; the other six were condemned to 
transportation for life. After the sentence, however, petitions were 
presented to the Chief Justice,— one by the counsel, suggesting legal 
doubts, and another from 2,000 natives, denying the facts stated by 
the witnesses. In consei{iieiice, examinations were taken, allidavits 
made, and disclosures volunteero<l, ami the Jmlgo was induced to 
resj>ite the sentence of all the culprits excei>t one ; and, from the 
<lepositions, it is very doubtful whether it would bo safe to punish 
any of the other nine convicted prisoners! 


FROM THE SILSILAT UZ-ZAHAB OF JAMI. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

NO. Xir.— LITEHATUIIE — STATISTJCS— IIISTOJiY, 

In first turning over the six numbers of Dr. von Sieliold’s Archimy 
we flattered ourselves that they contained a genuine specimen of Japa- 
nese literature, translated by Dr. IIofTmann, collated with and tested by 
Mr. Medlmrst’s English translation of a Corean version of the Japa- 
nese original. It turns out, however, that the work, entitled the 
Book of a Thousand Wordsy is a well-known elementary Chinese work, 
translated into Corean and Japanese ; the Corean by Mr. Medhurst, 
and the Chinese original by Dr. Hoffmann, using the Japanese and 
English versions to test his own accuracy. It is, therefore, needless to 
notice this book, ’which, though prodigiously admired in Dai Nippon, is 
no 8])ecimen of the literary genius of tlie Japanese. Dr. Hoffmann says : 

“ Itespecting the age of the Book of a Thousand W ordSy we find con- 
flieting opinions. According to Japanese liistory, the Chinese scholar 
Wang-shin, who was invited from the Corean i>eninsula to the Court of 
the Mikado, as the primary teacher of the language and literature of the 
central empire, brought the book to Japan A.l). 2115. Its unknown 
author is sup])osed to have lived during the reign of Ilan-Cluing-te 
(from A.l). 7d to 88). According to another view, imported long after- 
wards from China, the origin of this book is of much later date, and it 
is ascribed to a certain Cheu-hing-sze, who lived during the reign of 
Leaiig-Woo-tc (from A.D. 502 to 5 JO), and wrought it out from a 
sketch of the erudite Wang-shin ; a contradiction which Sansi, an old 
Japanese translator of this work, strives to reconcile by the assertion 
that there liave been two books of the same name, and that the last lias 
entirely supei-seded the first. Tlie plan of the book is an anthology 
from tlie oldest Cliinese literature. It consists of metrical rhymed pro- 
])ositions, of four and four words each, put together with such poetic 
audacity, and often so elliptically, that some familiarity with Cliinese 
literature, and with the favourite ideas of this nation, is requisite in 
order to arrange logically complete, and render intelligible, such de- 
tached or broken propositions. One Jajianese editor of this work (one 
of many Japanese translations) announces at the conclusion thirty 
other various editions.” 

We have another translated work, but as it is historical, we think as 
much of the geography, or rather statistics, as can interest the general 
reader, may conveniently precede it. In this paper, the doctor confines 
himself to the island of Kiusiu, and all details chiefiy to the principa- 
lity of Fizen, as best known to the members of the factory. 

Kiusiu is of volcanic formation, and has four craters ; they never- 
theless produce annual earthquakes, besides the indications of hot 
springs, ^^^e. b^izen is very mountainous ; to it belongs the Wunzen 
volcano ; indeed its name, Fiseny expresses the position of the land 
relatively to the volcanic fire but it is, notwilhstiinding, very fertile, 
* A^iai 'u'. JuurwU, vol. xxiK. p. UiP. 
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the steepest mountains being cultivated to a very considerable height. 
For this purpose they are forme*! into terraces, siipjwrted by walls, 
in which rice is grown, as the precipitous banks of the Rhine are built 
into vineyards. Irrigation is accomplished by a skilful diversion of 
mountain rills to siip])ly these ricc-tields with the due quantity of in- 
undation. Whether the acknowle*lgcd 8ii[)eriority of the Japanese rice 
be owing to this singular inountain-cultivation, is not stated. Fizeii 
owes part of its wealth to its shajie ; it is all promontory and bay, be- 
sides the 1,01G islands comprised within its limits, and its coast abounds 
in lish, especially the valuable awabi (I/aliufis), It is the shell of the 
awabi, and not ordinary inother-of-peavl, that is employed in the glit- 
tering parts of Japanese lackerwork, and the tish itself, accounted, 
when dried, a prime dainty, is exported to Cliina to the value of 
.£3,000 per annum. 

The inliabitants of Fizeu, iis of Kiusiu generally, Siebold divides into 
two almost distinct races. Those of the coast and islands, fislienneii 
and sailors, of course, he ilescribes as comi)arativiily small and tlark, 
with black hair, curly, and often nearly woolly, and a more highly 
Tartar physiognomy, modified by' a touch of the Negro. Cor[>oreal!y 
tliey are adroit ; mentally, persevering, bold, frank, goo<l-hiimuured, 
and obliging, even to servility. The inland- l)orn, mostly agricultu- 
rists, are larger and fairer, with a slight tendency to red hair. They 
are temperate, industrious, devout, good-natured, generous, and hos- 
pitable ; but, like their betters, intolerably cercmoni«)iis. 'J'he upper 
classes in all the cities, except Miyako, are pretty much alike, because 
they 1^1 are, and must be, educated at Yedo, whence they ))u.ssess the 
high polish of the cai)ital. ilven second-rate otlicials, having there be- 
gun their career in inferior j^osts, have acquire*! a consiilerable portion 
of its jiolish, and more of its corrujitiun; since they live through their 
youth ill that paradise of the Yedoites, the notorious Yosihara street, 
returning premature old men to their native provinces. The sons of 
considerable merchants are usually e<lucatcd at Oh*»saka ; where, as 
the Swede Thunberg, nearly three-*jiiarters of a century ago, calle<l it 
a second Paris, we may c*>njecture that they find similar resources, if 
inferior in style ; but we may also be permitted to hope that the tles- 
tined traders are earlier called home from this island of Circe or 
Calypso to attend to business. 

But this obsiu-vation does not apjdy to Miyako, which jmsscsscs 
ample means of e<Uicating all her children at home. “ At ^li 3 ^ak<J, sim- 
ple manners still ])revail, maintaining freshness of mind and purity of 
heart, whilst they foster the arts and sciences, which especially flourish 
in the Mikado’s own city.” 

In glaring contrast to this pleasing picture stands Nagasaki, the 
most corrupt ami the least national city in the empire. The character 
of Nagasaki has suffered from the infection of (’binese cunning and 
rapacity, and the coarseness of European siiibus ; ami is further de- 
based hy the throngs of the craftii st traders in Japan, who are natu- 
jrally attracted to the only seat of bireign commerce. Even the language 
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has not escaped these baleful influences ; it is so interlarded with Chi- 
nese, as to be well nigh unintelligible to visitors from Nippon and Sikok. 
IMiicb of Chinese inauiiers, wliether for tlie better or the worse, has 
likewise l»oen gradually ado])ted : the lantern-festival is Chinese, and in 
Japan j)retty nearly confined, it should seem, to Nagasaki, where more 
flesh meat is consumed than in any other city of Dai Nippon. 

The ])rineipality of Fizen appears to comprise some smaller principa- 
lities, as well as some lordships held immediately of the Ziogoon ; but 
wbat authority, if any, the prince of Fizen exercises over them, is not 
ex[»Iaiued. His revenue amounts to nearly as much as all theirs 
togethm*, being .i‘3o7,0()0 sterling a year. Kokura, where the Dutch 
eiiihark ffu* Ni[)])on, is the residi nce of the prince of Buzen, whose 
jirincipality is i|uite indej»endent of, and unconnected with, Fizen, 
though inferior to it in power and magnitude. But our jjcridexity con- 
cerning the relative jiositions of the prince of Fizen and his minor 
]»rinces is certainly not relieved by discovering in Buzen, besides the 
reigning prince, whose income amounts to X‘1;)(),000, and a prince of 
Omi, his relation, with an income of only £:10,0()0 a year, a prince of 
the house of Satzuma, the power and wealth of which house have 
apjjeared in former papers.* And this prince, who holds his court in 
the second city of the iiriiicipality, and enjoys an income of £100,000 a 
year, proves to he the very individual who was indulged with the 
Dutch name of Frederik Hendrik, and therefore a sou of the reigning 
prince of Satzuma, and a brother-in-law of the Ziogoon.t 

We now [trocced to the historical portion <»f tliese numbers, in which 
Siebold has given us both the Japanese original and a Ciennan t||ns]a- 
tion of a work which seems to j>artake both of a chronulogical table and 
an historical abridgement. The autlior’s name is Asiya Yamahito, and 
that of the work JKu ucn lei, of which title we have two translations; 
at the head of the (lerinan version it is rendered “ Historic Tables,’^ 
upon the title-page of the original ‘^Succinct Japanese Annals.” This 
is, we imagine, about the newest Japanese historical work, since it 
comes down to the yrar To censure it as «lry, were altogether 

supererogatory, that being imjdied in what has l»eeu already said of its 
nature; but still we may shew its character by selecting from the 
wearisome series of brief entries such as refer to points in Japanese 
history and manners worthy of notice ; — 

Voars li.t:. 

()<i7. Ziii mu miirclies with his army from the west. This prince, who in his 
lirctiine bore the name of honour, Fiko Fobodemi (as a child, liis name 
hud been Saiio), was tiie fourth son of Fiko Nakisatukc Ukiiy«i fuki 
avasezuno mikoto, by Tainayori fime (the last pair of terrestrial gods), 
born ill the seventh year of the thirty- thiid Chinese cycle. On account of 
his brilliant qualities, he was chosen as heir to the throne in his fifteenth 
year; married Afira tsu fime, and resided, to the oge of forty- four, in a 
palace on (he mountain Takutsifo, in Fiiiga (a province of Kiusiu}. 

« AsUilic Journal, N.S , vol. xxx. p. iU, aud vol. xxxi. p. IKt t Id. vol. xxix. p. 2U3. 
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Years B.r. 

662. Zin mu completes the conquest of the country (Nippon), and builds ii 
palace. 

660. On the first day of this year, in the palace of Kasivabora, he ascends 
the throne, as first ^[ikado, and assumes the title of Kan Yamato Iware 
fiko Fobodemino inikoto. He raises the first of his wives to the rank 
of a kwogu, and orders sacrifices to the Kami. 

It may be recollectotl that, upon factory authority, we stated that the 
Mikado has twelve wives, seemingly equal ainoni** themselves.* We 
here find Zin mu evidently a pluralist in wives, but to one alone is 
assigned a title of dignity, analogous most likely to empress.” After- 
wards, we regularly find one wife named — it may be presumetl this 
KwogUy a title subsequently changed. At a later ])eriod, we find secon- 
dary wives named, as distinguished from concubines ; and there seems 
reason to conclude that, of the dozen, eleven are wives of this inferior 
class, though not, as in the Ziogoon’s case, mere concubines. 

585. (Seventy-six of the reign.) The Mikado dies the eleventh of the third 
month, in the hundred and twenty-seventh year of his age, and receives 
the posthumous name of Zin mu ten won. 

286. In the province Omi, a considerable district sinks ; a lake is formed, 
and the volcano Fusi appears. 

219. Zys fook, a man from China, comes to Japan. The ('hinesc Kmperor 
She-hwang-tc ordered Zis fook to seek the herb of immortality in Nip- 
pon. Nippon then desired the books of tl)e dynasties Woo-te and San- 
hwang, wiiich the Emperor She-hwang immediately sent. 

93.* A pestilence carries off half the population. 

92. A general famine. Hands of robbers infest the ])rovinces. At Kasa 
nuino mura, in the province Yamato, a chapel is built and dedicated to 
the sun goddess. 

91. Chapels arc dedicated to the spirits of heaven and of earth. Fricstly 
families are instituted, and lands for their support assigned. 

H8. Generals-in-chief (Ziogoons) are appointed to subjugate the tribes that 
are still free on all sides of the empire. 

87. The banditti are put down. Great immigration from abroad. 

86. An annual census of the people ordered, and official business and rank 
regulated, 

81. Hy command of the Mikado, ships are built in several provinces. 

36. Fur the promotion of agriculture, the Mikado orders tanks and canals to 
be made. 

2'k Pugilism introduced. 

2. Human sacrifices at funerals are prohibited. 

A.n. 

3. The Mikaflo's consort dies. Instead of living servants, puppets are 
buried with her. Nomtiio Sukune now makes figures of clay, which are 
henceforwaid to bear tlie dead company in the grave, in lieu of living 
men. The Mikado rewards him with the family name of Fazi (mean- 
ing, * modeller’). 

» MitUi'j Journal, vol. xxi;t. p. 
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Years A. D. 

GL 'I'atsima Mori leaves Japan, by the Mikaclo*s command, to fetch sweet- 
srnelling fruits (oranges). 

71. Twelfth Mikado, Kei Ko, named successor at twenty-one, ascends the 
throne at the age of eighty three. Tatsima Mori brings the sweet- 
smelling fruit (oranges). 

87. The Mikado composes a poem, upon occasion of discovering the East 
and thence thinking of his return home, whilst taking a walk in the pro- 
vince of Fiiiga. 

200. The Mikado dies in the second month, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. His consort, witJi the aid of Takeiitsi (now 127 years old), con- 
ceals his death, and has the corpse carried across the sea to the palace 
'Foyord miya, on the coast of the j>rovince of Anato (Nagato). 

201. Mikado Singon Kwogu, in her lifetime Okinagatarasi fime, was great 
granddaughter of the INIikado Kui kwa. In the third month she, with 
her troops, defeats the Kumaosa tribe in Kiiisiu, and annihilates the 
robber Kumuwasi, with his faction. Peace and order re-established 
ill Kiiisiu. In the tenth month she undertakes with lier army tlie con- 
quest of Sinra (a Corcaii state), the king of which country immediately 
submits, Kaou-le and Pe-tse likewise submit, so that the three (Korean 
states are all subject to Japan. In the twelfth month she returns to 
Japan, and in Tsukusi hears the son who was afterwards her successor. 

202. Two elder sons of Mikado Tsiuai, the princes of Kakosaka and of 
Osikuma, revolt and seek the life of the child and his mother. For 
many days the sun is eclipsed from noon till evening. In the third 
month the minister of state, Tukeutsi, gives the Prince of Osikuma 
battle at Htsi, and defeats him. He files to Seda, where he kills 
himself. 

2Bi. The King of Fe-tsc sends his son Atoga with horses to Japan. Atoga 
introduces the knowledge of the Chinese character. 

285. The Chinese jihilosopher, Wang shin, comes from Pe-tsc to the Japa- 
nese court, and atfords the first instruction in Chinese literature. 

323. A dyke built at Ibarada to divert the inundations of the northern waters 
from Ohosaka ; and the Foijye canal dug, to conduct those waters into 
the western sea. 

37‘t. Introduction of icc-ccllars. 

543. Thirtieth Mikiulo, Kin Mei, receives from Pe-tsc a valuable instrument, 
that indicates the south. 

552. Pe tse sends a lluddha statue, and Puddhist utensils and books, to the 
Japanese court. Upon the breaking out of a pestilence, the Mikado 
issues orders to throw the image into the river, and burn the temple 
built for its reception. 

577. Mikado Biiidats receives books, two Buddhist priests, a nun, and a 
sculptor, from Pe-tse. 

5&k Two Japanese bring Buddhist images from Pe-tsc. Sogano Mumako 
builds a temple, in which they are set up. Buddhist doctrines spread 
rapidly. 

585. Second month.— A pestilence carries off great part of the population. 
Third month.— Oho murazi Monono obtains leave to lay the Bud- 
dhist temples in ashes, and throw the images into the canal. 
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Yean a.d. 

Sixth roorith.— Sogano Mumako asks permission to profess Hiuldhisin, 
whicli the Mikado refuses. 

Orders issued for diffusing the Buddhist doctrines and building Buddliist 
temples. 

605. The dre.^s of princes and officers of state regulated. 

612. Music begins to be learned. 

613. The high road from Ohosaka to Miyako completed. 

660. Water-clocks introduced. 

701. A festival in honour of Confucius first instituted by the Duigakreo 
Academy. 

710. Mikado Gcnmei, daughter of Mikado Teiitsi, founds IVIiyako. 

711. Fudono Yasumaro composes the book of antiquities (A'ort’A't), in three 
volumes, and lays it before the Mikado. 

713. By command of the IMikado, in every province a topography and natural 
history is drawn up, and its provincial legends are collected. 

719. IMikado Gensyo, daughter of Prince Kusakabe, regulates female dre.ss. 

720. The chronicle Nipponki published through the prince and minister 
Tonerino Sinwo. 

792. An order that the Chinese language be learned. 

797. The continuation of the Nipponki completed in forty volumes, hy Suka- 
varano Mamitsi. 

800. F.ruption of the volcano Fiisi. 

806. (DailOj 1.) Fifty-first Mikado Feizei institutes the eight inspectors of 
the eight circles, and passes a law that the young of all ranks slinll attend 
schools. 

808. Imibi Firo nari’s Supplement to the Legends of Olden Times apfiears. 
The physician Firo sada, of fdsiimo, publishes a collection of prescrip- 
tions in one hundred volumes. 

827. The collection of poems, entitled Kpikokayu, completed in twenty vo- 
lumes. It consists of contemporary poems, and was undertaken hy tlie 
Mikado’s command. 

817. Fudsivarano Sadatoyo, upon his return from Cliiiia, is named head of the 
lyrics. 

888. Mikado Uda succeeds. The painter Kosc Kanaoka, who had been dis- 
tinguished as a poet likewise since 810, adorns the southern side of the 
Dairi with pictures. 

918. The colour of fire in garments prohibited, and rules respecting colours 
established. 

92t. The Mikado attends horse-races. 

1075. Mikado Siragawa commands Minamotono Tosiyori to begin the collec- 
tion of Japanese poems upon golden leaves, called kinyefu (jo) wakasyu. 

1102. (Kokwa, 4*.) The principal poets and poetcssc.s at court arrange a selec- 
tion of Japanese poems, under the title of Yensyogot^sL most beautiful 
compilation. 

1)85. Mikado Go Toba appoints Minamotono Yoritomo imperial commander- 
in-chief, who appoints governors in all the provinces. 

This IB evidently esteemed the exaltation of Yoritomo (who, it will be 
observed, bears the family name given by Mikado Saga to liis princes and 
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princesses, — ^thus shewing liis sun blood) to virtual sovereignty, since 
our annalist now divides his page into coluinn8,-~one for Mikados, one 
for iiiogooiis. Yet, notwithstanding this recognition of liis authority, 
we find Yoritoino, seven years later, o])taining the title of Ziogoon, sub- 
se<|ueutly to i)crforining divers acts of autliority. 

Years a.o. 

1189. Yoritomo comes to IMiyako to do homage. Minamotono Yositsoone, 
driven by Yasii/ira out of Osyu, kills himself. Yoritomo sends troops 
against Yasiifira, who annihilates him. [This last statement materially 
corroborates Tsyusiro's idea, that Yositsoone had eluded his brother’s 
general, who would thereby incur his master’s displeasure]. 

1200. Monomitsi appointed regent. Yoritomo dies. 

Jhit, perhaps, it is to he supposed the Ziogoon had business enough 
of his own, without undertaking the Mikado’s, as regent. Presently, 
in ad<Htion to the Mikado and Ziogoon columns, we get a third column 
for a series of anti-Mikados, with anti-nengos for dates. This contest 
for, or <livision of, the mika<loshij), lasted for fifty-five years, during 
which, in additimi to hatths and sieges, we have reeonls of lyrical pub- 
lications, buildings of temi»les and palaces, &e., as ])efore. At the end 
of that time, the pseiido-Mikad«)S submitted, ami we return to the lesser 
confusion of two columns of synchronous sovereigns of one and the 
same realm, who are not cv)lleagues. 

Id9k Mikado Go Komatsu appoints Ziogoon Yosimitsu syokoh^ or prime 
minister. Yosimotsi, fifteenth Ziogoon. 

Y4>siinitsu must, it should seem, have abdicateil either prior to being 
appointe<l syokok, or upon receiving the office, which must, we a])prc- 
heiid, be one of those Dairi posts, mentioned heretofore,* as objects of 
amhitioii to the highest in the empire. An elUeient adiniiiistvatioii 
office it could hardly he, since we know that the kwaiihak was the 
]>nme minister before the virtual division or cession of sovereignty, and 
that, umler the new title of governor of the emj)ire, he, the president of 
the ministerial council, still is so.+ It is to be noted that the appoint- 
ment of tlic kwanhak usually stands in the Ziogoon column, that of a 
syokok always on the Mikado side. 

1409. The Mikado visits Yosimitsu. Yosimitsu dies. ♦ ♦ • Nanban 

(burbariuiis from tlic south) bring a black elephant and parrots. 

1409. The .Tapaiiesc paintc r Setssyu returns from China. 

1539. The use of firc-ariiis learned. 

Amidst civil wars, hard to lie comprehended in this style of narra- 
tion, wo fiml the first not over-pleasing incutiou of the heroic successor 
to the Yoritomo dynasty, Nohunaga. 

1557. Nobunaga slays his younger brother, Nobuyuki. 

1501. Birth of Seikwa, afterwards distinguished for his knowledge of Chinese 
literature. 

KMN). (Kci tayo, 5). The Chinese statistical work, Chiny kwdn eking jaOf 
p\d)lished in Japan. 

* Aiiatic Jourmt, vol. xxix. p. 204. f Id. vol. xxx. p. f»4. 
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18 Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 

Some of the following entries are worth extracting, as proofs how 
little the Mikado cared which party triumphed in the civil wars for the 
ziogoonship, and how little Buddhism had at that time — ^viz. prior 
to the political antipathy conceived to Christianity — crushed or su- 
perseded Sinsyu : — • 

Years a.d. 

1603. Thirty-second Ziogoon, Minamoto Jyeyasoii. Mikado Go Yosei ap- 
points Hideyori ( Taykosamu*s son) Nai daizin (evidently one of the 
desired Dairi officers). 

1605. The Mikado appoints Fidetada, the son of Jyeyasou, Sei i Ziogoon, the 
thirty-third. 

1628. (^Kwan yel, 5). One hundred and ninth Mikado^ Go Midsunowo builds 
the Kami temple Kamonoyasiro. 

1639. Intercourse with Christian nations broken off. 

1640. The genealogies of the princely families registered. 

1647. Arrival of Europeans, who arc repulsed by Mikado Go Kwomyo, or 
Ziogoon Jyemitsu. 

1658. The Chinese Ching, known, under the name of Koksenja, as the con. 

queror of Formosa, seeks support at the Japanese court ; it is refused. 
1663. One hundred and thirteenth Mikado, Rcigen, forbids the self- slaughter 
of dependents upon the death of their lords. 

1690. The high school of Chinese science founded at Yedo. 

1722. One hundred and fifteenth Mikado, Nakano Mikado, visits his minister, 
Sukesane. (Still no seclusion, even of the Mikado; but this is the last 
locomotive entry concerning a Mikado.) 

1781. A Yedo bookseller publishes the Encyclopaedia Kun syo rui tsui, which, 
in 639 volumes, comprehends 1,273 divisions, together with the work 
named Bitsu foo ryak, which consists of 1,0(X) volumes,— the most ex- 
tensive undertaking of the kind in Japan. 

1789. Forty-second Ziogoon, Jyenari, orders the establishment of rice maga- 
zines throughout the empire. 

1795. The Ziogoon has a grand hunt. (The last locomotive mention of a 
Ziogoon). 

1797. Siragawako publishes the antiquarian work Sinko syu tsiu^ a collec- 
tion of ten kinds of antiquities, which is highly valued by all lovers of 
archaeology. 

1798. The calendar improved Europeanwise. 

1804. Fall of a mountain and devastation of the land on the lake Kiza- 
sawa. * ^ * By command of the Mikado, great presents arc offered 
at the Kami temple at Usa, in Buzen. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTKll III. 

Theiie was much rejoicing in the Matoonga barracks after our re- 
turn from the I*ersian Gulf. Our comrades vied witli each other in 
hosjdtahle endeavours to make us feel that we were welcome and worthy 
of the cloth. The camp-kettle was continually replenislied from the 
stores of the sutler, and the punch-house, which in those days was the 
substitute for the canteen, was ransacked for moist sugar, limes, and 
arrack, the ordinary compounds — ^liating the water— of our jorums of 
punch. 

Ihit, after the htfiil fever of enjoyment, came sundry husincss con- 
siderations, arising out of the wear and tear of tlie campaign. There 
were new chithes to l>c purchased, wounds to be heale<l, and offences to 
be impiiriMl into. The refit of a soldier is never contemplated by him 
with much j»leasure, l)ecau.se it generally makes a great hole in a man’s 
j)ay, keeping him “under stoppages” for an almost indefinite time. 
However, in the present instance, we were not sul»jected to much dis- 
tress or privation, for the carpets, rugs, }>iastres, shawls, &c., we 
had severally cajjtiired — to say nothing of the sale of our prize-certifi- 
cates— gave us the means of raising a little fund, whicli covered all 
charges for re-equipment. One man required a new jacket, most of ua 
new troiisei’s, and I stood in need of a new cap, to rtqdace the chaco 
which had become “shocking had” during the scuffle in the battery. 
The substitute “tile” that fell to my lot, was a compound iff the chaco 
and the Albert hat, which lately excited so much dcscrvoil riilicule. It 
had a peak before and one behind, whence the felt crown rose to the alti- 
tude of six or eight inches, stretching out at the summit in a style that 
1 might have thought j>ictuvcsquc if 1 had not lound it confoundedly 
top-henvy. Our Government has always been unfortunate in its selec- 
tion of regimental caps for the Hritish infantry and artillery. From 
the sugar-ioaf affairs, wliich Hogarth has depicted in the March to 
FhichlcUy' down to the present head-gear, not a single covering has 
been devised which has contributed at one and the same time to the 
comfort, the protection, and the martial a]>pearance of the soldiery. 
Ihit I think we err altogether in the article of dress ; the pnnciple on 
which the effect of a uniform depends is the coimectioii in the specta- 
tor’s mind of nni/onnity of action with unifoimity of appearance : 
hence, a very plain, simple costume, sufficiently distinguished from the 
ordinary dress of the people, has the most decidedly military aspect. 
It most completely im})resses us with the notion of power. If this 
principle were well understood, it would lead to an abandonment of all 
frivolous ornament, retaining only such as really adds to the utility of 
the dress. Colonel Mitchell, who, some seven years ago, wrote much 
on this 8ii])ject, very justly ridicules the heavy caps, enormous jack- 
boots, and other absurdities, wliich have been from time to time in- 
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flicted on the soldiers. He says, the dress of soldiers oiijL>;ht to be con- 
sistent with the greatest activity. Who,” he asks, ‘‘ ever thought of 
following the hounds in a hussar cap, or of sliootiiig jiartridgos in pipe- 
clayed breeches ; or wlio would send a sailor aloft to reef top-sails in a 
stiff, leather stock ? Why,” he adds, ‘‘a soldier’s dress should be as 
much as possible calculated to craiii]» his exertions we leave the inge- 
nious to discover.” But though Colonel Mitchell leaves the alterations 
in dress to others, he gives a few notions of his own. He prefers the 
Grecian helmet, for all classes of soldiers, to any other species of head- 
covering ; and I do not believe the soldier lives wlio, having once placed 
that helmet on his brow, docs not agree with thl^ colonel. It is light, 
protective, and thoroughly military in apj^earance. In India, it would 
only be necessary to cover it tliiring a day’s march with white cotton 
(slightl}' wadded, perhaps), or incase it in sola, to render it the most 
acceptable sort of toj^eeiXvni could he ‘‘served out.” The Krench and the 
Prussians have lately taken to the use of the helmet among the infan- 
try, while, with us, it continues to he the exclusive privilege of the Horse 
Guards, and some regiments of heavy dragoons and horse artillery. 
One word more before I dismiss the subject of costume. Let tlie cavalry 
broad-swords be looked to. I should have thought it almost unneces- 
sary, after the unhappy affair at Purwaiidurrah, to have renewed the 
subject ; hut as no pains have yet been taken by the Government to 
deprive future cavalry regiments of an excuse for turning tail before a 
foe, it is a duty to ro-urge the adojdion of a different description of 
weapon. The fault of our cavalry sword seems to me to consist in its 
being too broad. Few men, unless very well [iractise<l in the use of 
this particular weapon, can cut with the edge. I luive heard that, in 
some cavalry combats, in Spain, the French dragoons were bruised and 
contuse<l by our men, without being severely wounded. Let any man, 
accustomed to the use of weapons,’ liandle the sword of a Sikh, a Per- 
sian, or an Affghan, and he will find it very nearly as difficult to avoid 
giving edge with it as to cut with a dragoon sabre ! The reason is, that, 
in England, swords are made by manufacturers who arc not swords- 
men ; in India and Persia, they are made for men who, feeling that 
their lives depend upon their weapons, will not buy what they cannot 
use to some purpose. 

After obtaining my new equipments, I returned to my duties as 
adjutant’s clerk, and soon fell into the luim-drum routine of barrack- 
life. Not so, my immediate comrades. Two of them had been disqua- 
lified for further service by injuries received in service, and Pomeroy 
was sent to join a detachment garrisoning a fortress in the Southern 
Concan. The fonner were invalided, and sent to England upon small 
pensions, and I remember being much struck with the unjust and in- 
equitable calculation of service (both had been for some years in the 
battalion) by which the pension was regulated. Credit was refused for 
the time the men served at the depot in England, and the months 
passed during the voyage to India. This cruel usage, I believe, is still 
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in force, and as I have another purpose in view at present than the 
mere record of iny personal adventures in tlio army, 1 may l)e per- 
mitted to dwell upon it. 

It will, perhaps, l>e considered siiperiluous hy some readers, that im- 
portance should ho attaclied to so inconsiderahle a term as twelve 
months — the maximum of the j)eriod emjdoyed as above stated — ^Imt let 
me remind them that, when the sand has nearly run its hour, the glass 
is watched with dcjuljle solicitude. It is not whilst life is young and 
hope runs higli, that the mind will l)e rulllcd hy the consideration of 
such matters as the one now treated ; hut it is in after-life, when time, 
toil, and climate have done tlieir work ; when, with mind and ])ody 
alike enervated and worn, they sigh for a return to tlie land where 
genial ]>reezes may jirolong hn* yet a little while the flame just glimmer- 
ing ill the socket ; it is then they will (jiicstion tlie ri^ht of Cloverninent 
to aj)propriate their time and services without awarding a just equiva- 
lent. 

Few men enter upon a military life without having ])reviously made 
themselves in sonu‘ degree ac(]uaintcd witli its practices and ordinances; 
without having weighed the heiiehts to he tlerived therefrom against the 
disa< I vantages to which it subjects tliem. In a fmiuer clia})ter I glanced 
at what a iiuin sacritices when he converts himself from a five agent 
into an automaton, whose national and constitutional right of think- 
ing and acting for himself have been transferred to another. Such a 
sacrifice, such an utter prostration of a man’s indei)ciidence, is not 
made without the assumed certainty of some henehts cither present or 
prospective; and as the former is understood to he a species of comfort 
miiiimi/ed, the latter enters most largely into the contemplation of 
tlie soldier at the time of his enlistment. The provision for old 
age or intirmity of any kind, usually termed pension, is propor- 
tioned to the ]»erio<ls of iicrvicc ; fourteen years entitling a man to 
jiensioii m India, and tweiity-oiic years to the same should he pre- 
fer returning to liis native country ; but when the time arrives at 
which it is convenient to claim the pension, the soldiiT finds that wliile 
he has been calculating his service from the hour of his enrolment at 
Soho S<iuare or elsewhere, his lionoii ruble masters have hceii computing 
it from the date of his arrival in India, and he must either consent to 
prolong his stay, with the risk of dying iiiteriiiediately, or go hack to 
England without any provision for his declining years. Now this I 
maintain to he, in the highest degree, cruel and unjust. The Company’s 
soldier, while at the depot in England, is constantly employed in at- 
taining a knowleilge of his professional duties, and then engaged, in 
common with her Majesty’s troops, in the multifarious and heavy 
duties of the garrison. Liable to all the penalties of the Articles of War, 
and subject to the closest restraints, the severest fatigues, and the liuiiii- 
liation of coarse rc])roof from the uon-cominissioned officers, lie is, to 
all intents and purposes, as much a soldier tkm as when he is after- 
wards handling the sponge staff in India, and en<luring the perils of 
war and climate. The Company, indeed, recognize his position by re- 
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quitiiig his service with the daily obolL Yet it is deemed that the time so 
spent at the depot shall he of no ultimate account to the soldier. It is 
high time that such an unworthy juggle should cease to be practise*!. 
Mutual trust and confidence are the great bonds of society, and with- 
out them it could not possibly subsist. When we have bound ourselves, 
therefore, by legal contract to give service for support, — ^to shed our 
blood for present bread and ultimate provision, — the obligation is of 
double force, and the neglect or infringeinent of it totally unpardon- 
able. 

My comrades, as I have said, were sent to England as invalids, on a 
pension, I believe, of one shilling per diem. At the time of their exa- 
mination before the medical board, a goo*l many other men sul unit ted 
themselves to a similar ordeal, on the ground of their having been ren- 
dered unfit for service by acci*lents or the diseases incidental to the cli- 
mate. In many instances these men claimed to be invali*le<l in perfect 
good faith ; but there were numbers, at the time of which I speak, who 
had resorted to the vilest exj)edients, involving rniich self-torture, in 
order that they might be returned at once to their native country. No 
method, however base, and even iujuri*»iis to themstdves, was left un- 
tried to impose upon the humanity of their superiors ami confound the 
skill of the physicians, who were frequently battled and deceive*! by 
the persevering villany of their practices ; these cxtemletl even to jK*r- 
sonal mutilation, and not a few remlered themselves miserable through 
life by the use of deleterious ine*licines and otluT sul)stances taken to 
create symptoms of disease, ami excite, despite *)f nature, apj»earances 
capable of alarming the compassion of their doctors. I'lic many atro- 
cious instances of delimjuency in that way brought t*) light an*l ])unish- 
meiit left no room to doubt the existence of tl«x*cptioii. J’ln; fellows 
were cunning and clever, but not clever ami cunning enough. The 
mask w'as thrown off too soon after the fiat of the Hoar*l was pro- 
nounced. Cripples surremlered their crutches, blind men were smblenly 
restored to the perfection of vision, the auricular faculties of others, 
who had assumed deafness for weeks, all at once revived, un*l gentle- 
men who liad long been incapable of exertion, now shewed their apti- 
tude f*)r pugilistic encounters! These marvellous recoveries taking 
place before the transports sailed to Knglaml with the reputed invalids, 
led to inquiry and its consequences— ccuirts-inartial ami their penalties. 
But in some cases the <leccption had been carried s*) far, that the impos- 
tors were never able to take a retrograde step. A thumb blown away 
by a pistol-ball, to disrpialify the man from serving the vent” — jaws 
fractured, that the teeth might no longer bite a cartridge — legs l>rokei}, 
that marching should become an impossibility — ^and the absorption of 
lai^ge quantities of mercury during the existence of an artificial disease, 
involved permanent injuries which, while they helped a rogue out of 
the service, put it beyond his power to earn bread elsewhere. However 
incredible the collusive fracture of a limb may appear, it was, in 1820 , 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. The performance of the opera- 
tion, With the view to avoid detection, was too horrible and disgusting 
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for record here : suffice it to say that, in some degree to mitigate its 
tortures, the sul»ject to be wrouglit upon was usually reduced to a state 
of senseless intoxication, and after the effects of the licjuor had sub- 
sided, the miserable sufferer waked to all the horrors of his condition, 
and frequently lived to lament, for the remainder of his days, the folly 
and rashness which had led him to subject himself to the hideous muti- 
lation. 

Although the diet of the ordinary messes was tolerably good, consist- 
ing as it did of tea ami bread of a morning and evening, and roast, 
boiled, stewed, or curried meats at dinner, the coarse manner in which 
some of the men conducted tliems(dves at table (for politeness formed no 
part of the drill-sergeant’s code) induced me to arrange for messing apart. 
The Portuguese women were famous for their domestic economy, and 
the skill with which they i>roduced a plentiful and a varied meal at a 
very reasonable rate. To mess with a man who was united to one of 
those ingenious little housewives was, therefore, a sj)ecies of luxury and 
a privilege, the more especially as, to their other virtues, they added 
cleanliness in the mnutffe. Accordingly, I made overtures to a clarionet- 
player in the hand tlius situated, and as I engaged to pay one-half my 
clerkship’s staff salaiy, in addition to the regular monthly allowance for 
messing, 1 was at once admitted a memher of the establishment, Mrs. 
Keiiiia was herself — to use her own words — mmhi/ please^* to have 
one writer in her mess ; ami as I was not the only one a 

cut above the ordinary rank ami file* — for the schoolmaster’s sergeant 
was likewise a memher — the wludc thing was marvellously respectable, 
Keiina, a son of Apollo, had liunianized under the iniiueiice of clarionet 
putlings ; the pedagogue was, by virtue of his calling, master of Latin 
and logic, ami I, suhlime in kaligr.ij)hy% and histrionic to boot, was 
the efficient representative of the lighter accomplishments of life. Could 
any thing be more aristocratically intellectual ? And then the refec- 
tions ! Oh, how fondly, in after years, I loved to retrace the break- 
fjist scenes at Matoonga ; the little white table-cloth — the blue-and- 
wliite tea-cups — the numerous diminutive plates, each filled with a 
curious and mystic curry — a selection of fried bummelows, a broiled 
kid bone, or a coil of jiickled mango strips ! And, even while I write, 
the page is blotted witli the tribute of a tear to the memory of the ex- 
quisite little dinners prepared by the dark and delicate hands of our 
hostess, and scu-ved uj» hy Antonio, a youth of all-work, whose great 
ambition was to possess a plain *hat a world too wide for his small 
sconce, a white jacket too short in tlie anns, and trowsers not too long 
in the legs, wherewith to cut a conspicuous figure at mass. Antonio 
and his mistress were of the same class, nation, tribe, or whatever it 
may bo called, whose ancestors were the mighty Lusitanians who 
landed on the coast of Malabar under Vasco de Gama and Albuquerque^ 
and who now populate the ruined settlement of Goa. Pluming them- 
selves upon their Christianity, they professed a spurious sort of Roman 
Catholicism, reverencing the image of the Holy Virgin, and devoutly 
recognizing the influence of the priesthood, who, on the island of Sal- 
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settc, contiguous to Matoonga, greatly resemble in their poverty, good- 
humour, and superstition, the Father Macguires of the first gem of 
the Say.” I once accompanied Mrs. Keiiiia to mass at one of the tiny 
chapels scattered over the island. The ceremony was of the rudest 
kind, and the “ discoorse,” delivered from a curiously carved pulpit, in 
a jargon compounded of Latin, Portuguese, and Hindoostanec. liis 
reverence the Padre was a portly gentleman, of sable hue, who ap- 
peared to have no reason to complain of the working of the “ voluntary 
principle.” Indeed, on the very day of our visit, numbers of the poor 
naked cultivators, who professed Christianity, and believed in the 
^‘priesta’s” power of absolution, came in, bearing their offerings of the 
season — rice, corn, fruits, conserves, &c. — which were duly deposited in 
an adjoining chamber, that di<l duty for a vestry-room. All these peo- 
ple, however, were not Portuguese or Goanese ; many of them were 
converted Hindoos, of the lowest caste, who had abjured the worship 
of Ganesa, the sylvan deity of the Hindoos, for a devotion more conso- 
nant to reason and more replete with agreeable }>roniise to the repentant 
sinner. These poor people had experienced much persecution at the 
hands of the higher orders of Hindoos, through the forfeiture of caste, 
and were glad to take refuge from it under the shadow of a more bene- 
ficent religion ; but they still filled the lowest menial offices, or earned 
a precarious livelihood by field-labour. Indeed, 1 do not see how the 
conversion of this class can at any time cause their employments for 
livelihood to differ materially from the avocations now suited to their 
social spheres of life, as the Christian religion not only points out, but 
enjoins, honest industry for the respectable self-maintenance of its jiro- 
fessors in every calling which man’s necessities rei|uire ; only that the 
converted sw’eepers and liorsekce])ers, now degraded to the lowest places 
in the gradation list of caste, will be fit liberty, as Christians, to con- 
tinue in those employments, without losing the advantages of their 
adopted creed. Though Christianity is not the religion of the country, 
all classes are, in religio-jjolitical theory and practice at least, tolerated 
by the British Government, and prevented from interfering with or 
persecuting one another ; — 

With the oncc-conquering Moslem, here, 

The Hindoo sits, untouched by fear ; 

And each sends up the prayer to heaven, 

By Shaster or by Koran given ; 

Nor dares his neighbour’s rites impede, 

Nor questions his dissenting creed. 

And if our conttuest of India had produced no other good to its inha- 
bitants than the slaking of the fiery spirit of religious intolerance, or 
at least the preventing it from flaming into practice, it might well be 
regarded as the bestower of the greatest earthly blessing, next to that 
thorough propagation of the Gospel, without the accompaniment of 
which, :all other blessings must be transient and imperfect. 

It: would be tedious to the reader, were I to inflict upon him all my 
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recollections of barrack-life in India. The dull ronnd of guards and 
j)arades, diversified only by an occasional public punishment, presented 
little that deserved to bo remembered, and still less that merited grave 
and minute record. Nevertheless, existence has its charms. The great 
variety of character which a foreign cantonment presents, and the fun 
which arises from its collision, is by no means a had substitute for the 
change of scene whicli distinguishes the sohlier’s life in Kngland, or the 
excitement of a campaign on the (’ontinent or Peninsula of Europe. 
The Irishman, gay and wsoudanty looking forward to the hour when 
the dram bugle shall sound, presents a strong contrast to the cautious 
and wary Scot, with his eye ever upon the chance of promotion. The 
Phiglishinan, either sullenly discontented, or phlegmatically resigned, 
seeks employment in tailoring, writing, or following the trade to which 
he may have been a|)prenticed, within the barrack circle, happy if the 
fruits of his labour enable him to purchase an additional sliirt, or pro- 
vi<le the means for a j<dlification. In the field, all are ])retty much 
alike — j»atient, cheerful, resolute. The Irishman ]>i<jucs himself upon 
the smartness of his movements — ‘‘Oeh, then, it’s Pa»ldy l^liirjdiy 
w'ho’ll spring up wi<l life at the word of command !” Samiy is the re- 
presentative of the m inerfitv. An officer is quite sure that he will 
never desert his post, nor yiehl an inch to the enemy. The I'iiiglish- 
man is clcanlj”, obedient, and intelligent — lacking something of the fire 
of the Celt — yet acting more from impulse than the canny Scot. In 
garrison, much of their time is passed in eonversation, which turns 
chiefly uj)on the exploits and adventures of their }>ast lives at liomo, or 
in comparing the comforts they pretend to have resigned witli those im- 
mediately accessible, or in bantering each otlier ujK>n their common 
position. ‘M)eh, had luck to me, why did I list ?” says a hapless 
child of the West, temjKirarily discontented with his fate. Did you 
come here for want?” asks an Englishman. “ Devil’s cure to me, if I 
did,” rejoins Tim O’drady, “for I had plenty of that at home.” “ I wish 
I were the sergeant-major’s wife’s cat,” cries 'rereiicc O’Rourke, “ for 
tlien 1 should have every night in bed.” “Ax the colonel to give you^ 
the three stripes, ami you’ll do just as well,” says a comrade. “ May- 
be it’s himself tliat will tip me three hundred, if I do,” replies Terence. 
“ Throe guesses for the man wot wishes he was at home with his mo- 
ther!” ejaculates Rill llrown. “ It’s Tom Smith, the skilligolcc with 
his eye out,” erics another. “ You’re a witch,” rejoins Brown. 

Wide as is the distance which unhappily se])arates officers and men, 
the latter are acute observers, and take the measure of a superior’s 
character with marvellous accuracy. For a just, generous, and high- 
minded officer tliey entertain the highest respect, take pleasure in obey- 
ing and following him, arc solicitous to belong to his company or troop, 
and are cautious not to give ground of offence. On service they forage 
for liim with alacrity, are prompt to assist in pitching his tent and un- 
loading his camels or l)ulloeks, and will fight for liis honour, glory, and 
protection to the dcatli. But towards a harsh, cruel martinet, they en- 
u4«Vif.,/oMri?.N.S.VoL.IV. No. 19. 1-" 
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tertain the most l)ittcv antipathy. Every petty annoyance to which 
such a tyrant may ex])ose the man, is repaitl ten-fold. Jn vain lie con- 
iines, floj^s, drills, stops the ij:roir, and bars promotion ; his detachment, 
company, or whatever it may he, is always the most irrcj^ular, the 
least cleanly, the most ineflicieiit. To a weak, j^oodnatured ciMiturion, 
not over-hurthened with sense and shi’ewdiiess, the men are forbearant, 
hut they love an occasional joke at his expense. I remember a Scotch 
officer, named Paterson, of this kind, lie was the best-tcmjicred crea- 
ture in the world, and at the same time one of the dullest, llis accent 
was particularly broad and drawlinir, and furnished tlie men with infi- 
nite food for mirth. One day, while examining the company at open 
order, he stopped opposite one Barney O’Driscoll, who had lost the tuft 
of his cai). Looking u]) at the cap, and addressing Barney, he said. 
Where’s your feythor, my mon r* This was too good an o])])ortunity 
to be lost. ‘Mle’s in Ireland, your honour,” ri‘plietl the wag, afiecting 
to misinterpret feather ” for instead of feather P 

Another class of characters, who afforded me? much diversion, were 
the illiterate fellows who pretcndeil to knowledge. There was one who, 
having the vis comica in a remarkable degree, and displaying some vul- 
gar histrionic talent, was, by virtue of his staff office of <|uarter- 
master’s sergeant, appointed manager of the small theatre in the bar- 
racks. lie could not read a line, and was, therefore, taught his parts 
by his wife, a clever little half-caste woman, who reatl them to him. 
One day, an officer visiting the theatre during a lehearsal, for the first 
time, said to the eccentric manager, ‘^IJow are you off for echo, hereP’ 
Echo ? echo ? ” repeated the perjdexed catechumen — ‘‘ eh { — oh — ho — 
pretty well for that — j)rett3" well for that — but we shall get a larger 
supply l)y the next ship I ” On another occasion, the colonel of the 
regiment <lesircd him to call the sergeant-major, to whom he wished to 
speak. Away went Dixon (the ijuarter-uiaster sergeant), and scoured 
the c<antonment, soon returning alone. “Well,” said the .siij»erior, 
“ have you found him?” “ No, Sir, he’s non compos mentis!^' 
“ What?” inrjuired Colonel B., extremely surprised, “ what say you ?” 

Non compos mentis^ Sir,” iterated the confident Dixon. “ What the 
devil do you mean ?” “I mean, colonel, that he’s not to be found.” 
“And that’s your way of announcing the fact, is it? I’ray where di<l 
you pick up your Latin ?” “Oh, at school. Sir, of course.” “Then, 
Dixon, either you were a dunce, or your schoolmaster an ass.” “ What, 
Sir, isn’t it right ? 1 know the sentence begins with a non^ and I’m 
sure it ends w ith an entis or an entus^'* “ Well, Dixon, next time en- 
deavour to remember that non est inventus is the phrase.” “ Thank 
you. Sir, I’ll not forget. I believe iny wits were wow est inventus when 
I made the mistake.” The colonel sinile<l nt the new blunder, and left 
the barracks. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS IN CHINA. 

Mkdictnh: in China is in an extremely low ami cle^'^racled state; there 
are no medical schools; anatomy is niikiinwn, and the whole science 
of medicine, even amongst the re<»ulai* practitioners, consists in an ob- 
scure theory respecting the two ])rinciples yin and yang. The fees of 
physicians are ridiculously small. 

Du JIalde* has puhlislied translations of two medical works from the 
Chinese: one on theJhilse, hy Wang-shoo-ho, who Nourished under the 
Tsin dynasty, [)rior to the Christian era ; the other a Pnn-tsaou^ or 
Medical Ilerhal, containing the rem(‘dics usually ]»rescrihed. The for- 
jner version is hy F. Ifervieu. Du Halde has given the following account 
of the theory of Chinese medicine : 

The Chinese recognize two natural principles of life, — vital heat and 
radical moisture, of which the animal spirits and the hlood are the vehi- 
cles, They give the name of yang to the vital heat, and that of yin to 
the radical moisture. These twr) principles of life, they say, are found 
in all the chief parts of the hotly, the limhs and the intestines, their 
conihination being the source of life anti vigtmr. They divide the body 
into right and A/if, eacli having an eye, an arm, a hand, a shoulder, a 
leg, and a foot. Another tlivision is into three parts, — u])per, middle, 
and lower ; they likewise divide it into members and intestines. The 
six jirincipal organs, wherein reside the ratlical moisture, jire the heart, 
liver, and one of the reins on the left; and the lungs, spleen, and other 
rein, on the right. Tlic intestines, which are six in number, are the 
scat of the vital heat. The radical moisture ami vital heat pass from 
their res])ective seats into the other jiarts of the body hy means of the 
8])irit.s and blood : whence it would a]ij»ear that the Chinese Avere ac- 
<|uaiiited imjierfectly with the tliciny of the circulation of the hlood 
from the earliest date of their medical science, about 800 years after 
the Deluge. They sujipose that the human frame, hy means of the 
nerves, muscles, veins, and arteries, is, as it were, a kind of lute, or 
instriiincnt of harmony, the several parts of wliich render certain 
sounds, or rather have a certain species of temperament peculiar to 
them, hy reason of their shape, situation, and use, liiid that it is hy 
jneaiiK of the ditl’erent pulses, which coiniminicate the various sounds 
and tones of the instruments, that an accurate judgment can he formed 
res])ecting their condition ; just as a cord, in greater or less tension, 
touched at one place or another, gently or forcibly, gives out different 
notes. 

Having established these twelve sources of life in the Inimaii ho<ly, 
they sought external indications of tlieir internal state, and found them 
ill the head, the scat of all the senses connected with animal operations; 
the tongue, which is in communication with the lieart ; the nostrils 
with the lungs, the mouth with the spleen, the cars w-ith the reins, and 
the eyes witli the liver ; and they profess to draw from the colour of 
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the face, eyes, nostrils, and ears, tlie sound of the voice and the taste 
imparted to the tongue, certain conclusions respecting the teinporanient 
of the body, and the life or death of a patient. 

In accordance with this theory of the liiiiiifin system, external 
matter is supposed to act ii])on it. This external matter consists of the 
hve elements, — earth, metals, water, air, and lire. The human body, 
they say, was composed of these live elements, and in such a manner 
that there are j)aits of it in which one element predominates, 'rims, 
lire rules the heart and first intestines, air the liver and gall-hla<lder, 
water the reins, metals the lungs an<l great intestines, earth the spleen 
and stomach, \'c. 

The pulse, as already reinarked, is supposed to indicate infallibly 
all the di.sj)ositions of the dill'erent parts of the body. The principles 
are the following : — It is motion, they say, wliich causes the pulse, and 
this motion is created by the Ilux and retlux of the blood and animal 
spirits, whicli are conveyed to all parts of the body by twelve channels, 
and the perfect knowledge of the pulsations discovers the state of the 
system, — tlio nature of the blood and spirits, their deliciency and excess, 
which the skilful physician’s oilice is to regulate and restore to their 
just teniperament. 

When a physician is called in to a patient, he places the latter’s arm 
upon a pillow, and applies his lingers along the aitt'ry, sometimes gently 
and sometimes forcibly ; he considers the action of the pulse for a very 
considerable time, noticing tlie slightest dilferenee witli great attention ; 
and often, witlioiit interrogating the patient, tells him in what part of 
his ])ody lie feels pain, wliat organ is affectod, and when he will 
recover. 

. So far Du liable, whose account we have much abridged. Its accu- 
racy, on some ])oints at least, is ascertained by a curious report mafic 
by F. Amiot, wlio was himself a patient of a Chinese physician, in a 
letter from Peking, dated 2<Uli June, 1780.* 

‘‘A serious illness,” observes M. Amiot, “of the character which the 
Chinese call Shavy~hnTi^\' and whicli indicated its presence ]>y causing 
me the most acute pains, compidled me to have recourse to a native 
physician, I descrihcMl my case to him, telling him that I had for two 
days experienced such sharp pains under the left breast, that I could 
not eat, drink, or sleep, and had lost the free exercise of all the animal 
functions. He felt my pulse on both arms for a long time, and told mo 
tliat the seat of my disorder was the liver, and that it arose from an 
excess of the yang^ the elFocts of which would extend to the whole 
frame, if not prevented, by tempering it by the yin. He added that, 
as soon as 1 should have taken two drauglits, which lie would prescribe 
for me, my pains would entirely cease, and I should bo able to sleep. 
The result was just as he had predicted : the pains ceased, and I slept 
part of the night. He then made me take certain gentle medicines for 
three or four days, after which he ordered one more powerful, to pro* 

* Mdm. conccrnaiit In Chinois, (. xv. 

t This is the name given to a malignant fever, very common In China. 
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cure a crisiH, which was to remove the principal cause of the disease, 
and put me in tlie way of getting well. The crisis came on as he had 
foretold, and the disorder continued to diminisli day after <lay.” 

M. Amiot interrogated the ph 3 ^sician respecting the principles of his 
art, and the replies of the Chinese doctor seem to imply a practical skill 
in diagnostics which is, perhaps, worthy of more attentive inves- 
tigation. 

Amongst the irregular practitioners in China, some very strange and 
ilisgusting articles are added to the simples Avhich compose the Chinese 
Materia Medica. It is believed that various jiarts of the human body 
are elhcacious in medicine ; and, in particular, that the gall of a man 
increases courage, — whence this ai*ticle is in great request amongst those 
who are deficient in sjiirit. The manner in which it is taken is to steep 
100 or 2(K> grains of rice in a human gall-ldadder, and when dry, to cat 
ten or twenty grains a <lay. Executioners make considerable profit by 
administering to this depraved vulgar error. 


THE PUNDIT KAMALAKANTA VIDHYALANKA. 

Mu. Toriikns, the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, an- 
nounced to that body the death of this eminent native scholar, one of 
the Society’s oflicers, in the following terms : — 

I have, with much regret, to report the death of the oge(f and highly re- 
spected I*uiidit Kuinulakanta Vidliyaianka, the friend and fellow>labourer of 
James Prinsep. ^Vith him has expired the accurate knowledge of the ancient 
Pali and Sanscrit forms of writing; for, although we now possess a key to 
these ancient characters, no pundit has exercised himself in the act of dccy- 
plicring to the extent to which has Kamalakanta. I.ike all learned persons of 
his class, he carefully avoided the communication of his peculiar knowledge, 
and latterly, having, as he thought, little chance of being contradicted, the old 
man became exceedingly dogmatical and opiiiionativc. As I was totally destitute 
of that critical ingenuity and wonderful acumen, which supplied in our lamented 
friend, James Prinsep, the want of philological accuracy, and as I had not com- 
mand of the time which he could devote to the careful and patient investigation 
of the readings of ancient inscriptions, 1 soon abandoned the attempt to avail 
myself of Kamalakanta’s services in this department. His appointment about 
the Society was that of Sanscrit Librarian. 
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THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY.* 

OrR transatlantic brethren, — for so wc must eonsuler them, 
sprung from tho same stock and speaking the same language, — have 
commenced a new race of generous rivalry with us, by instituting 
a society for cultivating the literature and jdiilology of the Efist. 
The Americans cannot dispute with us tho merit of many inventions 
which they may, nevertheless, carry to a higher jutch of cxcclleiice; 
in like manner, they have been anticipated by the mother country 
in the comineiicemcnt of Oriental impiiries ; and wc run little risk 
of error in predicting, mortifying as is tho avowal, that they will 
soon outstrip us in this branch of learning, although no nation could 
have enjoyed better opportunities than ours of cultivating it, and 
of reaping the exclusive fame which such distinction would have 
conferred. America is eminently, to use an expressive collocpiial 
phrase, a “go-a-head“ nation, yet its scholars do not think, 
with many at home, that real knowledge is advanced by neglecting 
every thing that is old and keeping the mind intent only iij)on M'hat 
is new. The vast cycle of subjects, wbicli are essential to the j>er- 
fcctioii of human knowledge, embraces some, such as history ami 
philology, which require that our investigations should be directed 
backward along tho tracks which lead t(> those early families of 
mankind, who have left no records of themselves but the few im- 
pressions of their intellect which have survived the perils of ages. 
Strange, however, to say, it seems to be considered derogatory to 
modern scholars thus to rctrogratle, — to go bac^k in order to leap tho 
further. The history of all nations, save those connected iinme- 
diately with our own, is excluded from the pale of their studies, and 
philology is a scioiico held to be unworthy of the attention of utili- 
tarians. The mark of the leaf of an extinct plant upon a jucce of 
Silurian rock, or the mutilated .skeleton of a pterodactyl us or a siva- 
theriuin, will excite intense interest amongst largo classes of stu- 
dents, whilst the relics of the history and of the minds of nations 
contemporary, perhaps, with those obsolete S2)ccics, arc regarded 
with utter indiflcrencc — nay, arc with some suj»poscd to bo impedi- 
ments to the diffusion ef sound knowledge and right principles, 
and might be annihilated with benefit to mankind. 

The neglect of philology is, indeed, 2)cculiar to England, which 
labours under the reproach of being almost tho only nation in Europe 
wherein this branch of learning, so important in many respects, and 

• JottHMl of the American Oriental Society. Vol. h, No. 1 . 1843 . Boston, Little and Brown ; 
London, Wiley and Putnam; Paris, Bosangc. 
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fio essential in theological studies, is desj)iscd. The philological re- 
searches of the CierniaiiH, in the last and present centuries, have so 
enlarged the boundaries of this department of knowledge, that, ac- 
cording to a writer in the Quarterly llemett*' “ they remain tlie 
objects of distrustful wonder even to the students in our Univer- 
sities/* It is easy for men of lively aiifl volatile temperaments to 
represent the study of philology as the refuge of dulness and pedan- 
try, and, unfortunately, there are examples of men whose laborious 
trifling has cast a discredit upon this j>ath of learning ; though in 
many cases the study is deritled, not because of its inutility, but 
its dilliculty. i\Ir. Pickering, the President of the American Orien- 
tal Society, in his address, has given an answer to the aforegoing 
objection in the following words : — 

But some persons, wliose attention has not been particularly directed 
to this subject, may be ready to ask, in the current formula of the day, 
what \itility is to lie derived from these extended studies of the languages 
and literature of tlie globe The important purposes to which these re- 
searches into language wouhl be subservient, were, 1 believe, first dis- 
tinctly pointed out ])y the great Leibnitz — one of those rare men to 
wliom we may apply the title of a universal genius. In his earliest 
j)uhlication on the subject, a century ago, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Berlin, he justly observed — that, ‘‘as the re- 
mote origin of nations goes back beyond the records of histcuy, we 
have nothing but their languayes to supply the place of historical infor- 
mation.” 

The perseverance of modem objectors, however, would obviate 
this answer by denying the utility of any history of remote nations. 
“ Of w'hat c(mse<juencc is it to us," they say, “ what was done, or 
said^ or th(»ught by Hindus or Chinese twenty centuries ago ? How 
arc we made bettor, or hap])icr, or wiser, or richer, by the know’- 
ledge of such antiquated facts ?” This argument, if worth any 
thing, would apply to all history, even our own early annals, and 
would, indeed, ap2>ly a fortiori to all contcinidative studies. Thus, 
however, to narrow the inquiries of the human mind w’ould bo to 
cram]) and stunt its powers, w lych can never be exerted with eflect 
in any channel of investigation unless they arc permitted a free 
range. Had Newton, wdicn he observed the different rcfaingibility 
of the rays of light, turned away from the discovery as affording 
no 2>rospect of utility, wo might yet have been in the very infancy 
of the science of o])tics, and’ ignorant of some of the most ini|)or- 
tant astronomicf'il facts. 

The indiflerence of Englishmen towards Oriental subjects is the 
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more extraordinary considering the connection, politic«al and com- 
mercial, wliioh has subsisted between Britain and all the great nations 
of the East for many years, and which furnished various motives 
for inquiry. The Hindus are our fellow-subjects ; large drafts of 
our educated youths are annually sent to India, to be employed in 
the several departments of its government, who arc compelled to 
ac(|uire a knowledge of the vernacular dialects. With Persia, whoso 
modern language is the vehicle of otlicial and polite intercourse at 
most of the native courts of Imlia, we have long maintained inti- 
mate political relations. China has been for more than a century 
opened to us alone, au<l a copious dictionary of Its peculiar and 
highly interesting language has been published in English. In spite 
of all these inducements, or rather provocativas, to a general desire 
to become acquainted with the literature and science of India and 
China, nine-tenths of the productions of which are unexplored, its 
topics are absolutely nauseating to English roa<lers. No bookseller 
dares to publish here a work of an Orienttil character ; few, if any, 
of such works have returned the cost of publication, unless they 
have been, as it is termed, liyht ^ — that is, very sujierficial, and im- 
parting amusement rather than information. In Germany and 
France, which have no connections with the liist, and whose scho- 
lars have no impulse to the cultivation of Oriental literature but the 
pure love of science, the cOkSC is dillerent. In tho former country, 
Oriental works meet with a remunerating sale ; and although, in 
France, public sup])ort will not always siilHce to guarantee the 
authors or publishers of such works from loss, yet there the govern- 
ment judiciously steps forward, and by a comparatively small annual 
expenditure, supplies the deficiency of public patronage. It is well 
known that the Journals of our different Asiatic Societies, whicliaro 
the receptacles of papers of great value, have little circulation beyond 
the members, and, as regards our own publication, which is obliged 
to pursue a medium course, — leaning a great deal to the popular 
side, — we have been repeatedly constrained to refuse insertion to 
papers of the highest merit, by first-rate scholars, on tho Continent 
as well as at home, and wdiat is worse, to assign as a reason the 
humiliating fact, that the paper would provoke complaints from 
some of our readers, and perhaps damage the sale of tho work ! 

In this state of things, wo hail with pleasure the appearance of 
tho ‘‘ Journal of tho American Oriental Society,” as a coadjutor 
(judging from its contents) likely to give a fresh stimulus to such 
studies in England. Perhaps, when it is seen that the fields of re- 
search, which wo have so unaccountably iieglc<?tcd, are ciirichiiig 
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America with harvests of valuable results, jealousy will accomplish 
what better motives have failed to effect. 

This first number of the American Journal is almost entirely filled 
with the excellent address of the President of the Society, Mr. Pick- 
ering, which takes a very comprehensive view of the subjects in- 
viting its attention. After alluding to tJie favourable circumstances 
under which the Society has been formed, — the peace of the world, 
tlie accessibility of the l^kastcrn nations, and the great number of 
American inissionarios who are masters of the languages and litera- 
ture of the East, — ho remarks that the object of tlie Association is 
one of almost Ijoundlcss extent, the history, languages, literature, 
and general characteristics of the various peoph', both civilized and 
barbarous, who arc usual I37 classed under the somewhat iiidelinite 
name Cii Oriental nations.’* In taking a kiml of Pisgah view of tin? 
mighty regions <»f iinpiiry, lie distinguishes two princi])al countries 
“which have been the central points of civilization for that jmrtion 
of the globe, ami liave shot out the rays of knowledge through the 
darkness of tlu? surrounding regions,** — namely, Egypt and India. 

Mr. Pickering devotes a considerable portion of his adtlrcss to the 
first of those countries, whence we infer that it is probable its his- 
tory and literature will become prominent subjects of the Society’s 
researches, facilitated jus they arc by the discovery of a key to the 
hieroglyphic writing which luus ‘‘ opeucil new sources of historical 
information.'* Of the resources for investigjitioii, Mr. Pickering 
gives the following description, in a letter from Dr. Lepsius, an emi- 
nent Goniijin hicrologist, now cmploycjl in Egypt hy the Prussian 
government. Writing from Gizeh, “ at tlie foot of the pyramid of 
Cheops,’* ho says : — 

It is incredible how little this spot has been explored, though more 

visited than any other part of Egypt The best maps of this site 

hitherto produced, represent two tombs heshles the pyramids, having 
])articular inscriptions and figures. Now we have drawn a minute 
topographical plan of the whole monumental plain ; and on this plan 
there are marked, independently of the pyramids, forty-five tombs 
wliosc occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. There arc 
altogctlier eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscriptions or 
other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With the exception 
of about twelve, Avhich belong to a later .period, all these tombs were 
erected contcinporamxmsly with, or soon after, the building of the tlreat 
Pyramid, and consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on the 

stmly of human civilization in the most remote period of antiquity 

The sculptures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various dimensions The 

A«a^yoMrM.N.S.VoL.lV.No.l.o. P 
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paintings are on back-grounds of the finest chalk. Tliey are numerous 
and beautiful beyond conception — as frcsli and }H?i*feet as if finished 
only yesterday. The pictures and sculptures on tlie walls of the tombs 
represent, for the most part, scenes in the lives of tJie ileceascd j[)ersoiis, 
whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, See, is ostentatiously dis- 
played before the eye of the spectator. All this gives an insight into 

the details of private life among the ancient Egyptians By the liel]) 

of these inscriptions T think I could, without much tlifKculty, make a 

Court Ctalendar of the reign of King Cheops In some instances 1 

have traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grand- 
son ; all that now remain of the distinguished families which 5,000 
years ago formed the nobility of the land. 

Mr. Pickering then commences a kiml of gcograjdiical survey of 
the diflerent nations who have a claim to the title “ Oriental,*' be- 
ginning at the Strjiits of Gibraltar. The whole lino of the African 
coast, once the seat of colonies from Egypt, is now occupie<l by a 
people who, in language, habits, and social institutions, are Gricn- 
tals, their dialects belonging to the Semitic stock. The ancient 
predecessors of the present inhabitants of the Barbary coast, the 
Carthaginians, and the Berbers, sujjposcd to be the descendants of 
the ancient Numidians, are included in the same (category, and are 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view. The inv(*.sti- 
gation of Punic antiquities is facilitated by the now well-ascer- 
tained fact (a conjecture of Bochart conCrmod by Gesenius) of tbo 
aiSnity of the Pha'iiiciaii to the Hebrew. The Berbers, who are 
becoming a subject of great interest, since they have been found to 
extend from tlic confines of Egypt to the western coast of Africa, 
and since their language has been traced from the liighlands of the 
African continent to the natives of the Canary Islands (|»crliaps the 
continuation of the Atlas mountains), called Guanches, who, as a 
nation, became extinct in the IGth century. Mr. Hodgson, the 
American consul at Tunis, found still rcinaiiiiug in tiic Berber coun- 
try, and often without tlio sliglitcst change, the names of rivers, 
mountains, and villages, w'hich are mentioned by Sallust and other 
ancient writers, and which preserve to this day the same signifi- 
cations. 

Quitting the continent of North Africa, Mr. Pickering piisscs to 
Malta,— the Mclita of Sacred History, — the language of which, 
being a dialect of the Semitic stock, and in substanco tlio cominou 
Arabic of the African coast, entitles it to a place in Oriental inves- 
tigations. 

Turning to the countries lying eastward of Egypt, the learned 
President notices Syria, comprchen<iing the Holy Land, Baalbcc, 
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and Palmyra, lie then proceeds to Asia Minor, where much re- 
mains to he explored ; the Caucasian nations (the Circassians and 
Cilcor^ians, in particular), which ‘‘have strong claims to the atten- 
tion of scholars from the associations connected with them, as well 
as from their historical iniportancc anil tlio Armenians, whoso 
literature is valuable, ‘‘ not merely for the original works of its 
native writers, but for the translations made by tluJin from foreign 
languages, particularly the Greek." 

Kurdistan, comprehending ancient Assyria, of Armenia, 

ami ancient Media, has lately excited great interest, in consequence 
id its being the abode of the Nestorian Christians, “ the small but 
venerable remnant of a once great and influential Christian church.” 
Of these Nestorians an acjcount has been published by the Ucv. J. 
Perkins, an American missionary amongst them. They number 
about 140,000; their ancient language is the Syriac, which they 
call their litcniry language, their books being written in it; their 
vernacular tongue is a barbarized dialect of the ancient Syriac, from 
which it is flerived as clearly as the modern Greek from the 
ancient. 

JMesoj)otamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, come next in review, and 
arc justly designated as countries the history and antiquities of 
which “ ofl’er to the student in Eastern learning many subjects of 
the most interesting character.” 31 r. IMckering speaks of the la- 
bours of Dr. Grotehmd and MJM. Biirnouf ami I^issen upon the 
cuneifijrm character ; but he seems not to be aware of the success 
whicli has attended the studies of 3Iajor Kowlandson upon the same 
subject, nor of the recent explorations of M. Botta. 

Persia attracts much of 3Ir. Pickering's attention. Its language, 
as ho observes, is interesting for the remarkable aflinities which are 
found in it to the languages of the great Teutonic family. No- 
ticing the objection of itichardson, that the Greek history of Persia 
is destitute of all resend»lauce to its own annals, he says 

In the first place, the history of Kai Khoosroo, as given by Eastern 
authors, corresponds in several points with the accounts given by Hero- 
dotus of the great Cyrus ;t. and Sir William Jones, in the most de- 
cided terms, says : “ I shall then only doubt, that the Khosrau of Fir- 
dausi was the Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the 
oldest political and moral romance, when I doubt, that Louis Quatorze 
and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the same French King. It is 
utterly incredible, that two different princes of Persia should each liave 
been born in a foreign and hostile territory ; should each have been 


* There ia an ent ire veraion of the Scriptures In the Geor^jian ianguaf^e, of to early a date as 
the beginning of the siath century. t Malcolm's Hist. vol. i. 844. 
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doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal grandfather, in conse- 
quence of portentous dreams real or invented ; should each have been 
saved by the remoi’se of his destined murderer ; and should each, after 
a similar education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have 
found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, having delivered it, 
after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded it, 
should have restored it to the summit of power and inagniticonce 
The same accomplished scholar again observes, that the Greek writers, 
who sacrificed every thing “to the graces of their language and the 
nicety of their ears,” must have forinetl their name of Cainbyses from 
the Oriental Kambakhsh, or Granting Desires, a title rather than a 
name ; and Xerxes from Shiriiyi, or Shirshah, which might also Ixave 
been a title.t It has been heretofore assumed, on more careful inves- 
tigation, that the Lohrasp of the Persians wastlie first Cainbyses of the 
Greeks, as the power and lineage of the Persian hero completely accord 
with the description an<l family of the Grecian and tlie recent disco- 
veries ill Egypt now furnish a now corroboration of the Greek histo- 
rians, in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in whidi this personage is 
called Kambeth: and hieroglyphical tablets of the sixth year of his 
reign are now extant.§ There is as little doubt that the Gushtasp of 
the I’ersians is the Darius llystaspcs of the Greeks, umler wliose reign 
the Persians were converted to the worship of five ; and his name and 
that of his son Xerxes (Kshearshah) have at length been found in the 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or ancient l*ersian, character. || In 
respect to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (the Isfendiar of tlie Per- 
.sians), we have fables from the writers of l\?r8ia, and the Greek narra- 
tives are so full of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, as to 
throw a doubt over this event, which warrants us in distrusting what 
they narrate, except the simple fact, that their country was invaded by 
a powerful army under a Persian prince, who was defeated.lT To these 
corroborative facts may' he ad<lcd one other. According to the Greeks, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son of Xerxes, succecMled to the throne of 
Persia; and Eiistern writers also state, that Gushtasp (Ilystaspes) was 
succeeded by' his grandson, Bahman, who was known by the name of 
Ardisheer Dirazdust, or Ardisheer with the Long Hands, or Long Arms, 
as he is termed by' all the Persian authors ; and Firdiisi say's of him — 
“When be stood on his feet the ends of the fingers of bis hands reached 
below his knee which corresponds with the Greek writers. All these 
proofs (says Malcolm) render it certain, that Ardisheer and Artaxerxes 
are the same ; and this point, being admitted beyond all doubt, is of 
great importance in determining the ejioch both of Cyrus and Xerxes.^'* 
After this epoch the Persian histories have more definite points of coin- 
cidence with the Grecian, The I’ersian writers speak of the wars of 

• As. Res. vol. IL p. 43. 

i Shiruyi, a prince and warriur in the Hhahnameh <if Firdiisi. 

t Malcolm's Hist. vol. i. 224. 

$ Sec Mr. Gliddoii's publication, before cited. 

H Malcolmis Hist. Fcnia. vol. i. 57.*ind 234. 

«’ Hid. ** Malcolm, uhi sup. and pp. fi7 and 235. 
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Darab, thiit is, Darius, against Philip, whom they call Philippoos of 
llooiu ; by which term — adopted since the establishment of the Eastern 
empire of the Homans — ^they describe tlie provinces west of the Eii- 
]dirates to the sliores of the Euxinc and MediteiTanean.* Ills son, Alex- 
ainler the Great, is also well known in Persian and other Asiatic 
writers, under the name of Secundcr or Secander, and sometimes Es- 
kander Younani, Alexander the Ionian or the Greck.t Yet it seems to 
be admitted, that the Asiatic writers do not make the sli^^htest allusion 
to that celebrated Expedition of the Ten Thousand, which has given 
immortality to its commander.^ This total silence is accounted for, by 
Kouic writers, upon the hypothesis that this expedition, though so much 
magnified by the Greek writers, was probably a very inconshlerable one 
— a conflict between the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or 
satraps, of Persia — and not of suflicient importance to be related in the 
general histories of the nation. 

iMr. Pickering, in his ge(»graphical survey, is now brought to 
fiidia, which he soeins inclined to view as connected, in rcsi>ect to 
civilization, M'ith Egypt : an error of which fuller inquiries will 
probably convince him. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch of know- 
ledge, there would be a sufficient one in the fact, that the great parent 
language of India, the Sanscrit, is now found to be so extensively in- 
corporated into the Greek and Latin, and other languages of Europe, and, 
above all, in those which we consider as jieculiarly helonging to the 
'IVutonic or German family, tliat no man can claim to he a philologist, 
without some acquaintance with that extraordinary and most perfect of 
the known tongues. Of its intimate connection with the European 
languages I could give you imiumerahle examples, if time pomiittod. 
Put a single brief remark of the fii’st Sanscrit scholar of the age, Pro- 
fessor Bopj), of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. That 
profound scholar says — in strong terms it is true — ‘'When I read the 
(ic»thic of Ulphilas’s version [of the Scriptures] 1 scarcely know whe- 
ther I am reailing Sanscrit or (jcrman.” 

It is a high gratification to every American, who values the reputation 
of his native land, to know that sinho of onr young countrymen are now 
residing in Germany — that genial soil of pj-ofouiul learning — Avith a 
view to the acciuisition of the Sanscrit language ; and that wc shall one 
day have the fruits of their lesyniiig among us,§ At the same time we 
have many missionaries in the dilfereiit provinces of the hither and far- 
ther India, in Ceylon, the Burmaii empire, Siam, and other kingdoms of 
Asia, who are masters of the various languages of the people among 
whom they arc stationed. 

* Malcolm, vol. i. p. AS, note. t Kichardson'6 Dissertation, p. 325, note. 

X Malcolm, vol. 1. p. 241, note. 

|| Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has retutned from Germany, with 
a rich eollectioii of Oriental manuscripts (formerly in Dc $acy*s library | and a valuable body of 
works in Sanscrit literature; which, it is said, arc to accompany him to the ancient and respect- 
able colk^e at New Haven. 
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In Chinese learning the American scholars and missionaries are 
already entitled to take a high station. It is well known that the 
language and literature of China extend to many adjoining nations, 
— Corea, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Loo-Choo, and oven to Japan. 
Of most of these dialects the Americans have some knowledge. 

Mr. Pickering takes a rapid ghance at the Indo-Chinese countries, 
the Indian Archipelago, New Holland, and l^olyncsia, with which 
concludes his outline of this magnificent field of inquiry. Its 
magnitude, ” he observes, “ is calculated at first view to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest we should not have it in our 
power to accomplish any thing that shall hear any j)roj»ortion to the 
subject.** A more deliberate consideration of the matter, however, 
satisfies him that there is no ground for despomloncy. Their nation 
has many facilities, by means of its extended commerce, and of its 
missionary establishments, which are more active in relation to the 
languages and literature of other countries than tliosc of any other 
nation ;* he asserts, and we believe the fact, that the American 
missionaries include a greater number of proficients in various 
languages of the East than are to bo fouml amongst the missionaries 
of any other nation.** In addition to these resources, their travel- 
lers in the East are multiplying, with a greater stock of prepara- 
tory knowledge ; the Oriental languages hiivG been cultivated 
during the last thirty years, in the United »Statcs, to an extent 
which the most sanguine could not liave anticii>atcd ;** and in- 
creasing importance is attached to Oriental studies in their Univer- 
sities and Colleges, as a branch of general education. In all these 
respects England is backward, — jis much so as when Ilichanlson de- 
clared that, “ unless some stea<ly plan of encouragement be fido])tcd 
by those who have power to promote it. Oriental learning must 
aj)pareiitly languish in a state of lethargy hardly differing from non- 
existence.” It is mortifying, indeed, to find that, amongst the en- 
couragements suggested to the American Society, is the low state of 
these studies in England : — 

In order to aid ourselves in forming some judgment of wliat it 
may he in our power to accomplish, and what may he reasonaldy de- 
manded of us, in comparison with other nations, it may not he without 
use, to advert to the actual state of ethnographical and philological 
science in that great country in whose language wc shall make our in- 
tellectual contributions, and with whose labours foreign nations will 

* The American Board for Foreign Mimions has nevcnteen printing eatablishmenu. with four 
type-foundericif and thirty-one presses, at which printing has been executed In thirty ftve laii- 
guagest including the Hebrew, Armenian, Turkish, Aiabic, Syriac, Mahratta, Ooojoorattco, 
HindoosUnee, Tamil, Teloogoo, Siamcae, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, Ougif, Hawaiian, Mar- 
qucaas, dec. 
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naturally compare those of our countrymen. I should not undertake, 
even if I had the ability and the right — to which I certainly make no 
pretensions — to sit in judgment U))on the labours of the scholars of 
Kngland, to whom wo owe so much ; but, if the oi)inions of eminent 
Knglishnien themselves arc of any authority in this case, tlie actual 
state of philological and ethnogra]>hical knowledge among them is far 
lower than it ought to bo. But, although this, if true, may remlcr the 
com])ctition of other nations in this l)ranch of knowledge so much the 
more easy, yet those who have the true spirit of scholars will naturally 
look for the standard, at which they ought to aim, in those nations 
where this learning is in highest state, as success in such a case would 
be pro])ortional)ly the more honourable. 

Ami thou Mr. Pickering cites acknowledgments, made by Eng- 
lish authors, of the great inferiority of our philologers ami ethno- 
graphers to those of other nations, which it is humiliating to read, 
and the truth of which it is vexatious to be obliged to confess : 

Pudet hac opprobria nobatt 
Et potuisse did, et tton potuiase refelli. 

We have 1)0011 thus full in describing the views and objects of the 
American Oriental Society, because wo think the description will 
gratify the lew in this country who take an interest in the advancc- 
iiiont of Orientalism, and because it may, as wo have alremly 
hinted, operate* in others upon a feeling of honest shame, when they 
reflect that, in a few years, we may be learners instead of teachers, 
and iiidebtoil for information respecting Eastern literature to Ame- 
rican writers. 


PENALTY FOR ASKING FOR PROMOTION IN CHINA. 


Some useful hints may be taken Vrom the oflicial regulations even of China. 
For example : in a late Peking Gazette, the Board of Punishments is directed 
to inflict a hundred blows upon an inferior officer for daring to presume to ask 
for promotion ; but as the style and wording of the paper were correct, he was 
not to be dismissed from office. 
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PHARAOH'S MAGICIANS. 

The historical writings of Oriental nations offer to the intelligent 
reader, at first sight, so many fictions, so much mixture of tlie false 
with the true, the probable with the absurd ; facts are so often accom- 
panied by prodigious and sometimes ridiculous circumstances, that lu‘ 
is tempted to doubt even those matters which arc most authentic, and 
to confound them with the marvellous incidents which embellish, or 
rather disfigure them. Nevertheless, when we come to reflect, it will 
appear that these extraordinary narratives are not to be altogether 
despised, and that, with the help of an enlightened critical sagacity, it 
is possible to educe from them some advantage with regard to tlu‘ 
knowledge of past events. In fact, although they are, for the most 
part, the fruit of an uncontrolled imagination, many of them have 
been wrought out of the wrecks of records too remote and obscaire to 
fonn a part of genuine history ; some are allegories, the occult inter- 
pretation of which has been lost in the lapse of ages, and others, dee])ly 
impressed with the seal of the miraculous, were destined in their origin 
to display, in the march of certain events, the invisible and providen- 
tial hand which disposes, as seems best to it, of the hearts of mortals 
and the destiny of empires. To reject nncxamiivcd, without distinction, 
all narratives of this kind, would be, in our opinion, a jiroof of little 
discernment ; it would ho to refuse the light which they may throw 
upon the darkness of ancient times, and to incur the reproach which has 
been made against the writers of the last century, of having too lightly 
and carelessly discredited every thing in history which did not hear the 
evident and inconte^ahle marks of authenticity. It is true that there 
exists ail opposite vice, which should be carefully shunned by every 
sincere friend of truth ; it consists in finding explanations of all tin* 
dreams, furnishing commentaries to all the absurdities, and a meaning 
to all the fables, which antiquity has transmitted to us. This habit, so 
common to restless and systematic minds, hut so dangerous from the 
errors into which it may lead, tends naturally to enlarge the knowledge 
of facts by the discoveries accomplished by conjecture and induction. 
It has its source in tliat irresistible movement which, in our days, im- 
pels the human mind towards scientific researches, out of the impatient 
ardour to know every thing, the insatiable desire to fathom and explain 
all things, from the scarcely perceptible phenomena of nature to the 
slightest historical allusion : a manifest proof that mind is at work, 
and is extending its range, for thought is a necessary aliment of its 
existence. 

But there is a means of avoiding the two vices wc have pointed out, 
and we may enter upon the field of conjecture without encountering 
the danger of being misled, or at least deviating too much from histo- 
rial verity ; namely, that of taking no Tnore of such narratives tbau is 
consistent with facts already proved, and of adopting only these con- 
jectures which are founded upon probability. Guided by this wise and 
sure principle, the orientalist may study in the original authors the 
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history of past times, with tlic hope of making fortunate discoveries, 
and of furiiisliiiig plausihle explanations of most of the traditions 
wliicli have been liitherto disregarded because tlicir sense and 1)caring 
have been unknown. lie will comment with advantage upon fables 
wliich conceal the origin of primitive nations, and will draw from ob- 
scurity or neglect a multitude of events which lie hid in tales and 
legends, and which owe in great part their preservation either to their 
original ainl striking form, or to the character they bear of the mar- 
vellous, for w'hich mankind have ahvays a pai-tiality. It is in this 
spirit that we have endeavoured to explain the following tradition of 
the Mussulmans res])ecting the magicians of Pharaoh. It is taken from 
a work highly esteemed in the East, wTitten by one of the most cele- 
brated Arabian compilers, — the treatise on “The Charms of Society,” 
or “History of Egypt and Cairo,” by Jcllal-eddin Abd el- Rahman el 
Soyuthy, who flourished in Egypt, as we are informed in his own bio- 
graphy, about the middle of the ninth century of the Hegira : — 

“ We read in Al-Kandi,* that the recorders of traditions agree that 
never were so many persons converted at once as when the magicians 
of Egyi»t liclieved in the mission of Moses. 

“ 11)11 Abd el-Hokmt relates, after Yazid ben-Abi-Ilabib, that one of 
the contemporaries of the companions of the Prophet said : ‘ Never were 
more people converted at the same time than when the Egyptians believed 
in Moses.* The same author relates, after Abd-allah Hobairah al- 
Sabbany, after Bekr ben-Ainru al-Ilaulany and Yazid ben-Abi- Habib : 
^ 'There were in Egypt, in the time of Pharaoh, twelve magicians, who 
were the chiefs of all the rest each was at the head of twenty diviners, 
and each diviner commanded 1,000 sorcerers : including diviners, ma- 
gicians, and sorcerers, there were in all 240,252 persons versed in the 
practice of the occult arts. When they had been witnesses of the pro- 
digies performed by Moses, they were convinced that heaven had de- 
clared in his favour, and their twelve chiefs, conceiving that they ought 
not further to resist the will of God, prostrated themselves, as a mark of 
devotion, and their example was followed by the diviners, who were, in 
their turn, imitated l»y the other sorcerers, all crying out, ‘ We believe 
in the Master of the Universe, the God of Moses and of Aavon.’§ 


* Abu Omar aMlantli Maliommeil, son of Yiissuf, son of Vakoob, flourishe^l in Egypt about 
the middle of the fourth century of the Hegira, under the reign of Sultan Kafur. He is author of 
two works: “ On the Prerogatives of Egypt,” and “ On the CailhU of Egypt.” 
t Author of “ The ('onquest of Egypt,” who dicil in that country, A.H. 237. 
y St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8) informs us .that t?ic chiefs of Pharaoh’s magicians were two per- 
sonages named Vannes and Mambres. In the Greek Ccxtt the name of the latter is written 
Yambhres, or as we write it, Jambres. Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
cited by Orlgcn [Contra Cel*., iv. 51) and by Eusebius (IVep. Kvan/c., ix. 8), likewise mentions 
Yannesand Mambres; he states that these magicians 'were chosen by the Egyptians to oppose 
Muteeu*, chief of the Jews, whose prayers were very powerful with God, to cause tlie plagues 
which afflicted Egypt to cease. 

If These words are from the Koran (see sur. xxv. 46, 47^Lanc^s Selection*, p. 196). Maho- 
met is the first, to our knowledge, who has s^mken of this conversion of the ma^clans : he had 
this tradition, no doubt, from the Rabbis. He attributet to the new converU a language worthy 
of the early martyrs of Christianity : ** I will cut ofTyour hands and feet, alternately, and crucify 
you all,” Pharaoh says to than. ** Verily,” teplicil the magicians, '* then we shall return unto 

our 


^(ta^yourn.N.S. V ol.1 V'.No.1 !». 


G 
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” Ibn Abd-al-llokm relates, moreover, after Yazid ben-Abi-IIabib, 
that a contemporary of tlie Propliet said : ^ Tlie magicians were of the 
number of the companions of Moses, and none of them took part in the 
backslidings of the children of Israel, when the hitter offered incense to 
the golden calf/ The same says : ‘ We have the following tradition 
from Ilani ben-al-]Motawakkcl, who had it from Ibn al-Lohayah,* 
who had it from Yazid hen-Ahi-IIahih, who had it from a contempo- 
rary of the companions of the Prophet : the magicians who had believed 
having requested of Moses leave to return to their property and their 
families, in Egypt, that lh*ophet granted it, and added his ])lessing. 
They then retired to the summit of the mountains, and were the first 
who embraced a solitary life. They received the name of Separated, 
Nevertheless, they did not all quit the camp of the Israelites ; j)art of 
them remained with Moses, and adhered to that holy man till the mo- 
ment when God called him to him. In the sequel, the inclination for 
a monastic life having ceased, there were no longer any ascetics in 
Egypt till the appearance of the companions of the Messiah, wlio 
peopled anew the deserts of Egypt with men devoted to a life of seclu- 
sion.” 

OnSERVATlOXS. 

The Holy Scripture informs us that the Hebrews were followed to the 
wilderness by an innumerable crowd of Egyptians of every age ami of 
both sexes ; but it nowhere gives us to understand that the magicians 
who resisted Moses were of the number. It is true that, after the third 
plague, they cried ‘‘This is the finger of God ;”t but they continued 
not the less to calumniate the IVophetto the king, and to encourage the 
latter in Iiis obduracy. They were soon after smitten, like all the 
others, with the sixth plague, against which all the resources of their 
art became fruitless, and their bodies were covered with ulcers and tii- 
^ mours. Nothing, however, hinders the admission that some of these 
magicians may have been in the end converted, and that they may have 
even asked Moses to lead them with his own people into the Wilderness 
to sacrifice there to Jehovah. The tradition just quoted, thus under- 
stood, has nothing improbable in it, and may even serve to explain the 
incessant murmurs of the Israelites against God and his messenger, 
their complaints and their tears at the remembrance of the delicacies 
they had tasted in the land of Misraini, and the extreme facility with 
which they gave themselves uj> to idolatry at the very foot of Mount 
Sinai, still resounding with the voice of the Almighty. Wc can thus 
conceive how the Hebrews, placed, on the one hand, under the influence 
of the ills and privations which they endure<l in solitude, on the other, 
shaken by the seditious and impious discourses of the Egyptians who 

our Lord. We trust that God will pardon our sins sinc?e wc were the first to believe ” (see Koran 
sur. xxvi.49 5\ ; sur. xx, 7r>; sur. vii. 117 et neq,). If we credit the Ttlmudists. the king of 
Egypt, the victlni of his obstinate incredulity, was at length forced to retract the blasphemies he 
had uttered against the (■od of Israel. 

* Author of a book of traditioMs. I ie was acadi and lawyer. He was of Hadramauti in Southern 
Arabia. He died lii Egypt» A.ll. im. 

t Lit. ** The finger of Gtxl is here.” Rxod. viii. ll». 
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had followed them, more to escape the plagues which afflicted their 
country, than because they were convinced of the divine mission of 
Moses, and seduced by the arts of the }u-iests of that nation, who, hav- 
ing returned to their former opinions, and regretting their imprudent 
step in venturing into the Wilderness in the train of an ambitious im- 
postor (as they deemed him), took advantage of his absence to unde- 
ceive them and regain the empire over tliem wliich they had lost, ami 
to engage them to return to Egypt where there was no longer tyrant 
or i)Jague ; we can conceive how the llelirews, born in the midst of 
Pagans, and accustomed to the fascinating s])ectacle of the pompous 
ceremonies attending an idolatrous worship, should prostrate them- 
selves before a golden calf, which they liad probably adored in Egypt. 

We leave to theologians and commentators to exjdain, with the aid of 
these data, other facts related l.)y Moses, the <lifhciilty of which has 
liitherto much exercised the sagacity of interpreters, but which cannot 
fail to ac^juire ch‘arncss and probability as soon as it is admitted, Avith 
the sacred author, that the camp of Israel contained a crowd of Egyp- 
tians, and when we belie\e, with the Mussulmans, those great collec- 
tors <»f antique traditions, that in that crowd were found priests, philo- 
sophers, and magicians of the same nation.^* 

• From a paper by L*Abb^ Darg^'s: Journ. Aaiatiquet Juill.'- Aug. 1813. 


EXTORTED CONFESSIONS. 

Tiik following remarkable recent instance of the ill-conscquenccs of extort- 
ing confession from natives of Iiulia is related in the Dombaif Courier 

“ A native, named Rliarnia, u labourer of (iJiotuwlee, in the Taniiah collec- 
torate, had been assaulted by three fellow-vilbigers, for which lie cited them 
before the inaminrdar, in a neiglihouriiig village. Whilst on his way home, he 
met four Company’s sepoys, who, being in want of a cooly, forced him to 
carry their baggage. Rhainia accompanied them to Poonah, where he was 
laid up with the guinea- worm. In tlie meanwhile, his father, alarmed at his 
absence, reported the eircumsfance to the maiiilutdar, who, suspecting that the 
three villagers had, in revenge, kidnapped the man, got them apprehended, 
and, finding no evidence to ciiiuinate them, ordered tlivm to he bastinadoed 
till they confessed their guilt ! To put an end to the torture, they confessed 
they had murdered the niaii, and named the lirst place they could think of as 
, containing his remains, ond where a corpse Avas actually found 1 The niamlut- 
dur at once committed them for trial by the session judge. AVIien the trial 
came on, tJiey repeatedly asserted their innocence, to the astonishment of the 
judge, who ordered the body found to be cxliumed, and examined by the civil 
surgeon, Dr. Kirk. That gCMitlemaii reported that the body was that of a fe- 
male. It bore no marks of violence, and had to all ajipearance been buried 
some time. The judge, not having heard of the means used by the inamlutdar 
to extort Che confession, postponed the trial, for the purpose of making further 
inquiry into the matter. Some days afterwards, it being intimated to him that 
fresh evidence liad been procured against the prisoners, they were again put on 
their trial ; the wilnessvvas called, and his e.\amination hud gone some length, 
when, to the amazement of every body, Bhamia was brought into court by seve- 
ral of the prisoners* relatives ! He had shortly before arrived at his native vil- 
lage, and was forced along almost up to the judge's seat.” 
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THE LATE DR. MORRISON’S CHINESE DICTIONARY. 

LETTER FROM M, STANISLAS JULIEN TO KOUEUT THOM, ESQ., II. M. 

CONSUL AT NINO-ro. 

Sir : You are aware, as well as all other Chinese students, of the 
interesting notice inserted by Momson, at the cornincncenient of his 
Tonic Dictionary (Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, part ii. vol. i. 
Chinese and English), of the Chinese lexicon IVoo-chay-yun-foo;^ which 
he has taken for the basis of the second portion of what is, without <lis- 
pute, up to the present inoincnt, the best Chinese dictionary coinpose<l 
in an European language. 

According to Morrison, this work was compileil by Chin-seen-sang, 
who is said to have spent his life in making the collection of words con- 
tained in it, and to have died before its publication. He committed his 
MS. to the care of his pupil, Han-yih-hoo, who travelled over the whole 
empire in order to verify it and add to it. Some of Chin-seen-sruig’s 
pupils rose to eminent situations in the state ; ami when the Emperor 
Kang-he projected the formation of his dictionary, one of them, Pwaii- 
ying-pin, mentioned to that great monarch the work of his master. 
After much search, it was at last found, yet unpuldished, in tlie hands 
of Han-yih-hoo. Considerable use seems to have )>eeii made of it in 
the compilation of Kang-he’s <lictionary, for the definition is often ver- 
batim in both.” Morrison adds that, this work being arranged accord- 
ing to tones, and difficult to consult even by learned Chinese, he took it 
to pieces in 1812, and reduced the 40,000 characters it contained to 
about 12,000. 

Enframed for the last twenty years in the collection of materials for a 
Chinese and French dictionary, 1 iin[uire<l for tliis work in China, 
as early as 1828, at Canton, Nan-king, and later at Peking, both by means 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and by the pupils of the Russian 
mission. I continued my researches till 1848, but all the trouble 
which was incurred to discover it proved useless. In 1887, a dictionary, 
in 26 vols., entitled the Woo-chuy-^un’-su^^f which has no connection 

• This title means * The Magazine of Rhyinc^J, Lc. the Tonic C(»Uection of the Five Cars.* The 
origin of thi.s difficult expression. “ the five cars,” i.s this: the philosopher, Chwang-t^ze, 
speaks of one Hwuy she, who carried his library with him in his travels, and whose IxNiks loafletl 
five cars (cf. Ke-nzr^htm v, fo. 30), From a very remote peri ikI, the cxpres.sion 
* the books of the five cars,* has been uscil ciegantly to expres.s a large rolleelion of books. In • 
this seme the trunfc-f^an^Mhe Icf. xevil. p. 32) says: "While children are 

young, let them love fruits and dainties ; but when they are grown old, and love reason, it is 
neces.sary that they reail the lx>oks of the five cars,’* or " five cart-loarls of books,’* i.e. a great 
quantity of liouks: "S«u «A woo chay s/wo,** should read five cart-loads of Ixjoks — Note 
of M. ;Iu1ien. 

So also in the Fan Tang^ an historical novel, 12iiia vol. i. p. 4, speaking of Tetivjin keC, the 
author says : ** His years were twenty-three; his nature elegant and noble, rich in learning as 
five can. ' hed fua vom chay.* ’* The great similarity of the characters />« and tnng (cf. Morri- 
son. part II. No. n857 and 2409) renders It piissible to read alv), as an cmemlation of the text, 

** bed tang woo ehay,** * his leainlng was erjual to five cart-loads of bewks,*— Note of the Trans- 
lator. 

t This work, composed by Ling-e-tung, was published under the Ming dynasty, in LWi. The 
Emperor Kang-he. who entertained the highest opinion of it, ordered the editors of tlie great 
I<«xicographical Repertory, the Pei-wdn-yun~/w, to collect out of it all the com|MMltc expres- 
sions. and the examples, and to insert them, revised and corrected, at the head of each artle!e 
(Imperial Preface of the Pei-wdn-yun /ito). 
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with the work asked for, was sent mo by mistake from the capital. 
'Jlie same happened to Mr. Morrison, jun., who wished to exert, for my 
sake, the most active means to discover it, and to whom tlie fVoo-chay- 
yun-suy was also sent instead of the Woo-chay-ymi-foo. 

You have had yourself the pfoodness to consult Cliinese booksellers 
and learned natives ; but both the one and the other gave you, in writing, 
information so strange,* that you were tempted to believe that the work 
was completely unknown to them, and if you had not been intimately 
convinced, as I was myself, of the literary probity of Morrison, you 
could not have done otherwise than doubt the existence of this lexicon, 
and only see in the Woo-chay-ymi-fito an imaginary work, the autho- 
rity of which had been invoked to give credit to a compilation made 
by an biiiropean. One circumstance appeared to me especially inexplica- 
ble ; this was, not only the absence of the Wm-chay-yun-foo in the 
li]»rary of the Kmperor Keen-lung, but the omission of its title in the 
great catalogue in l.*12 vols. 8vo. which he published of that immense 
collection, and in which five books are devoted to the history and the 
bibliographical and literary descrijition of the most curious and most 
esteemed Chinese dictionaries. This is not all : jNI. Callcry, author of a 
Chinese vocabulary, published at Macao, in 1B41, under the title of 
^ystema phonetknin Scnptnra* ‘IMuinetic System of Chinese 

Writing,’ ventured to print in his preface, p. (>0, during the life- 
time and under the eyes of Mr. Morrison, jun., the following passage : 
“ Tlie second part of the Dictionary, Chinese and English, arranged 
alphabetically, deserves praise, and is of much assistance to students ; 
only the author has forgotten to state one thing, that it is nothing more 
than the Englhh translation of the manuscri]>t tonic dictionary drawn 
up and augmented by the missionaries in Latin, a coj>y of which 
1 have in my possession,” 

After such an assertion, enunciated with this tone of assurance, and 

• Those readers who cultivate the Chinese Iaii}tuagc will doubtless read with interest the origi- 
nal noUw furnished to Mr. Thom hy the Chinese he consulted on this subject. A learned m-in 
named Ch(X)-tsing. says, Woo chay yun foo pun »ho Son inn. k^ti hooMUkcOnshno fang yun. 
t:tzejmn e md, kin Ain pun Pei wdn yun fno, tseang Woo chny yun /oo, Awan tsae jih nuy, kwan 
Pei wiln, tsis/yew Wm chay pay. I.e. ** The dictionary Wmu fiay-yun-fto was originally priuti'd at 
Soo chow foo, according to a native of that place and the catalogue of a bookseller ; the blocks 
fur printing that work are no longer in existence, and the Woo-cfmy-yun-fiM has been abridged, 
and inserted into the new edition of the Pei-wdn-yun-foo, So that whoever sees the Pei-u'dn, sees 
at the same time the Wtto-rhay/* 

Here is evidently a mistake. The dictionary based on the Pei-wdn-yun-foo is the Woo-chay- 
yun^Auy. (See preceding note.) Mr. Thom adds, in a letter dated nth December, 1842, which 
contained the MS. note just read : ** Up to the present moment, 1 have not been able to discover 
the Woo-chay-yun-foo at Nan>king, Nnig-iid, or 8hang>hae; but I have not yet received an 
answer from Soo-chuw-foo and llang-chow. It must be excessively rare. A searcher after oltl 
lxK)ks at Nan-king, whom I Instructed to hunt it up for me, gave me the following information: 
So yaou Woo chay yun foo taze tein aze todn kd ahoo/ang, tafi she aan poo, naoahe IFoo chny yun 
fbo auyyfh poo. Pci wdn yun fooyVk poo. Kang he fare tfen y}h foo. aan jutolfen hd, f«cV Wttochay 
yun fho ahe yay. * I have diligently inquired in all the bookshops for the dictionary Woo^chay^ 
yun’/no, which you require; It Is composeil of three works uniteil, vlx.~lst. The Woo-chay-yun- 
auy (26 vols. see note 1) : 2nd. the IW wdn yun-Jito <132 vols.) ; Srd. the Kang-he taze-tfen (32 
vols.).' " UiK)n which M. Thom observes, wlUi much Justice, that hedoes not see how the union 
of the three preceding works ran make up the Woo chay any moie than a collection of the works 
of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid could make those of Horace. 
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iincontradicted by Mr. Robert Morrison,* by a ])erson residing in 
Cliina, who affirms that the tonic dictionary, drawn ii]>, according to 
Dr. ^lorrison, after the IVoo-chay-yun-foo^ is only tlio Knglish transla- 
tion of a dictionary compiled !)y the Roman Catliolic missionaries, a 
copy of wliich he himself possesses, avIio would not now believe that 
the notice given by that illustrious Chinese scholar concerning the Woo- 
chay-ytm-foo was a fable, invented at random, and that it is necessary 
to give up all hope of ever finding the original work ? 

But, Sir, nothing is !)etter proved at present than the existence of 
this rare and precious work ; for see what a French missionary, whom 
I have the honour to number among my pu]>ils, ainl who is very well 
versed in Chinese, has written to me from Macao, on the FUh Fe- 
bruary, 1844: — 

“ I have just seen, to-dat/y the famous dictionary the IViXi-chay-yini- 
foOy the existence of which M. Callery had denied. The title is not 
false, for it is repeated on all the leaves of the work, from beginning to 
end. This dictionary is arranged like the Pei-wan-ytin-foOy which you 
have already. It consists of twenty-two volumes, of the size of clas- 
sical books, in 8vo., and is excellently printed. A poor family in the 
environs of Canton, having need of money to celebrate the new year, 
wislies to sell it, and asks for it fifty piastres (about .ill). The author 
is called Chiii-seeii-saiig.” 

I do not knoAv whether my correspondent will have purchased for 
me this work, for which I have given repeated commissions from one 
hundred to one thousand francs. I'erhaps it will be sold when my 
answer, dated the 6th of Aj)ril, arrives, in whicdi 1 re4U(‘sted him to 
buy it for me, if there was yet time. But it is a great point both for 
me and all other Chinese scholars, to know that the work is not 
chimerical, but actually exists. It must also be a subject of joy to the 
Orientalists of all nations, who entertain no less respect for the i)ersonal 
character of Morrison than esteem and gratituile for his labours, to see 
him henceforth acciuitted of a literary fraud, unworthy of an honour- 
able man, and which would have left a sad stain on his memory. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

St A N I SI.AS J U 1.1 EX, 

Paris, 10th May, 1844. . Member of the Institute. 

The above letter is important for tlic vindication of the character of 
Dr. Morrison (of wliose probity, however, no doubt had been ever 
entertained either liy his friemls in Knglaiiil or by Chinese scholars in 
this country) ; and the demonstration of the existence of this dictionary 
throws upon M. Callery the o?ius of proving his assertion, if he has 
means of doing so, to justify himself from a serious charge. 

* An English Chinese scholar, who was, during twenty years, thccollcanue and friend of Dr. 

^Morrison, explains thus. In a letter, dated .Ird November, 11)42, the silence of his son : ** I 
cannot possibly imagine that Morrison eould have fabricate<1 such a fable as that which M. Cal> 
lery imputes to him. If Morrison, junior, did not think it worth his while to vindicate his 
fatlier's memory. It was probably because he thought the charge was too absurd to deserve 
serious refutatioi).'' 
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A BOHEMIAN CUSTOM lELUSTUATElX 


III a villaf^o of German Dohemia, the bmly is laid put on the bed. By its side stand a burn- 
ing lamp and a cup of holy water. The neighbours come in softly, one after anotlier, step 
slowly up to the bed, and kneel down. They then dip a little buncli of six ears of corn, bound 
together, into the holy water, sprinkle the winding>sheet, and, having turned it down to take 
OIK* more look at the face of the departed, they stand a few minutes in melancholy contempla- 
tion, and then retire. 


A SoLDiKA resteth from his toil, 

Hy death, the plunderer, stript of spoil ! 
Did he wield the flashing brand, 

For tlic liearths of fathor-laiul ? 

Where the retldening flags went down ; 
Where the hot smoke swept the town ; 
Where the seared child hid his eyes 
From the flame* vapour in the skies ? 

It is well ! earth’s battles won. 

He the perilous race hath run. 

Wave the wheat-sheaf o’er his bed, — 
Type of the living and the dead ! 

Fierce eoinjianions of the spear, 

Head the warrior’s history here : 

Now, where tower’d the chieftain’s crest. 
The white sheet rustles on liis breast ! 

Perchance the gentle pastor he, 

Whom vilhigc-patriarchs come to see; 
And childliood’s wondering face inclin'd, 
Clasping its little hands behind. 

'I'o him each rustic threshold dear. 

The proud to cheek, tlic sad to cheer. 

No human flower by Sorrow’s rain 
Heat down, but he would raise again ! 

Calm he sleeps '--no busy camp 
So well becon\cB that burning lamp ; 
Kmhlem of his soul’s clear ray. 
Glimmering, blazing into day ! 

High that wlieaten cluster wave. 

Type of victory o’er the grave ! 

Merchant ! who the pearl hast found ; 
Ilusbandnian ! how green thy ground ! 
Faithful servant ! called to rest ; 

Disciple ! by tliy Master blest ! 
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A Scholar slumbers I wind and rain 
Have rent his singing robes in twain. 

I^ord of the golden bow and quiver, 
Hoaming by Fancy’s crystal river ! 
Magician ! throned in palace bright, 
Working tliy miracles of light 1 
No more Wit's battles shall be fought 
With thine arrowy flight of thought. 

It is well ! draw nigh — draw nigh— 

Wave the wheaten cluster high ! 

Soon the summons shall be spoken, 

And the spell, Enchanter! broken. 

Soon thy visions of rich dreams 
Shall scatter more resplendent gleams, 

And streams of sweeter music roll 
From the pure palace of thy soul ! 

Perchance a Wife— a Mother there, 

Bids good-by to home of care ! 

Still the light of fading bloom 
Streams through the angel's shading plume 
As though his stooping life had cast 
Mist on the mirror as he pass’d ! 

An Infant sleeps I no angry storm 
Comes that lily to deform; 

But a freshening summer breath 
Closed the fragrant leaves in death. 

Cold her mother's arms to-night ; 

Unruffled her small pillow white ; 

No chequering taper spots the floor,— 
Hark I they linger at the door ! 

Lo 1 they enter ; father— mother — 
Weeping sister — thoughtful brother ; 

To the slumberer's couch they creep : — 
Wave the wheat-sheaf o'er her sleep! 

IJly ! that never toil’d nor spun, 

Gone to bloom in tenderer sun ; 

By purpureal blossoms crown'd* 

Water’d with dew on Eden-ground ! 


A. 
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ON THE ORIENTALISMS IN yESCMYLUS * 

At tlio oa-rly period when civilization juid refinciiHMit had just be- 
gun to dawn upon Greece, while intercouryi-e 'witli foreign nations 
wais still iinpoded, and to some extent rendered irnjio.ssible, by the 
bar])arian tribes which surrounded her, and oilered almost insuper- 
able obstacles trt coinnu'rce or travel, in the shape of robber-gangs, 
anil piratical fleets, it is reasonable to su])|>ose that, if thrown into 
contact with a ])eoj)le whose manners and language were different 
from their own, her children, their national character being still 
unfonnod, \vouhl receive a sensible, if not a j)ermanent. impression 
from the novelty of the objects for the first time jdaced in tlieirway, 
and their language, ideas, ami customs be tinctured with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the nation with whom they were com]>elled to 
mingle. Such an event was the Persian war. In it, for the first 
time, were the (J reeks of the Peloponnesus ami its vicinity broiiglit as 
a body into contact with that powerful peopl(‘ of whom such terrible 
tales wi‘re convoyed to them, hut with whom they were jiersonally 
so little aeiiuainted. For though, aceording to the Father of History, 
occasional intercourse was kejjt up by the visits of single indivi- 
duals, and coimueree, to a certain extent, had for a long while sub- 
sisted between Persia and Greece, yet so little were the inhabitants 
of the latter, as a nation, known to the former, that, as we road in 
Merodotus,t Darius, being informed of the cajiture and burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians (n.r. o04), in<|uir(Ml wfto Athenians 
vrcrt\ and, on Ixuiig told {TrvOofifyov)^ vowed vengeaneo against 
them, appointing a slave to repeat to him daily, '"(), king, roinoin- 
l)er the Athenians." »Surely, had Athenians been in the habit of 
visiting his metropolis, the i|uestion and the admonition would have 
been alike unuecossary. Ibit leaving the minute investigation of 
this j)oiiit to those who have penetrated deeper into the mysteries of 
antiquity, we shall take it for granted that, before the Persian war, 
but little iuter(M)urse had taken place between the Persians and the 
(Jreeks. liy this event the two nations were thrown together ; and 
the Greeks, it is not to be ^oubted, were thus imbued with some of 
the spirit of Orientalism. In speaking of the Greeks^ w’e would l>e 
understood to refer to those of Greece Proper alone. The communi- 
cation hetween these and their relations and tributaries in Asia 
Minor would not l>e likely to impart to them such a measure of 

* The author of this article feels It incumhent on him to mention that the iilca on which it is 
founded was suggested by a passage in Cumberland’s Gbterver, No. 133. 

f Terptkh, 105. 
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Oriental peculiarities as actual dealing with that nation from whom 
these peculiarities were in the first instance derived. 

It is at present our purpose to examine how far this theory finds 
support in tlic works of the earliest Greek dramatist now extant. 
They are in a peculiar manner adapted for such examination, inas- 
much as their aiitlior contributed to the glory of Hellas with his 
sword as well as his ])en, by tlic repulse of the ‘'•long-haired Mode 
on the ever-glorious field of Marathon. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be as well to anticipate an ob- 
jection which may be startcil. If the l\‘rsian war had such an 
effect, some one may say, why do we not find in Greek manners 
some traces of the ten yt'ars' war before tlu' walls of IVoy ? Is it 
possible that so important an event can have made no impression on 
the Greek character, while, as you say, the Persian w'ar gave* a 
tincture to the minds of the children of Greew' ? On a little reflec- 
tion, it will be seen that this objection is groundless. In the first 
place, the Trojan war btdongs almost c‘xclusively to the mythic; pe- 
riod, and we must not implicitly believe the j>oetic talc's told us 
about the magnitude of the armaments c'oncerned in it and the? 
length of time it occui>ied. Again, the Greeks at that time wx*ro 
not a compacted nation, + as they were, to a great extent, at the 
time of the Persian war, but consisted of a nmnl>er of half-civilizcnl 
tribes, on whom no impr<;ssion such as w'O are spc‘*aking of c*<uild easily 
be nuule. But even granting, for arguincmPs sake, the legf,*nds to be 
true, and the petty tribes to have bc*eii united in one firm, compact 
bcjdy, what literature*, wdiat remains of any kind have wx* of that 
j)eric)d in which to j)erc*eive that such im]»ression was not made ? For 
aught wx* know', Greeca* may then have? been as much tincturecl wdth 
Trojan customs and manners, as wx contend it was with Orientalism 
by the Persian war. 

To return to our subject. We are about to examine some portion 
of the w'orks of Aeschylus, and to endeavour to detect in them an 
Oriental cast, dcri vx*d from his communication with an Ejistern peo- 
ple. The next point to be dctcmiincd is what j)ortion of his works 
to examine. Out of nearly one hundred tragic; and satyric dramas 
ascribed to bis pen, wx have seven only extant. The subject of 
one of tliem is the return of the vancpiishcd Persian king to his 
country and home. This play would, therefore, seem at first sight 
best adapted to our puq)osc*. But a little consideration will shew 
tliat this is not the case. The plot of the tragedy is laid in Persia ; 
the sjieakers arc all Persians ; so that the forms of speech, &r., to lie 

• Fpitapb. in 
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found in it, arc designedly Oriental. Ainl, wliiit is more, wc arc told 
by Cllaucus, in his treatise on the works of yEscliylus, that it was 
borrowed {TrapaTmroififrdui) from the P/umiissw of J^hryriicus, a 
jM)et who is reconhMl by Herodotus’^ to luivo written another play 
wdiieh had eonneetion witli the Persians, the MtX//rov oXcinric:, or 
Takivff of Miletus^ a eity in Asia Minor, which was captured and 
sacked by the Persians alxjut the year n.c. 500. 

The j)ortion of yKschylus's extant writings, then, to wliicli we 
shall turn our attention, is the Orestean Trilogy, the most complete 
part of his works which wt; poss<»ss. 

The first jday in this Trilogy is the Aijamemnon, For the bene- 
fit of those readers who may be unac^^uainted with, or have for- 
gotten, the phit of this sublime piece, wo shall give a sketch of it 
here. 

The drama is opened by ii persona protatira^ f umler the character 
of a or sentry, who is stationed to observe the last of the 

series of beac<»ns which was to announce at Argos the fall of Troy 
an<l victory of Agamemnon. He laments his hard and toilsome lot. 
At this moment, he perceives the beac<»n-fire on the height of Aracli- 
namm,J. and hastens to inform his mistress, Clytremnestra, of the 
welc<nne sight. The (liorus then enter, and in a long and obscure 
ode bewail the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and the woes of the house of 
the Atridje. Clyt;emnestra next aj>[>ears, and announces to them 
the news conveyed to her, and the manner of its coimiiiinication. 
They rejily by another <»de, which has for its subject the abduction 
of Helen, and the fall of Troy. A herald from the Troad then pre- 
sents himself, announcing the truth of the intelligence conveyed by the 
beacons, ami recounting the miseries which the Greeks had undergono 
beneath the walls of Troy. Clytuminestra declares, with expressions of 
well-feigned alfcetion, her jtiy at the thought of again seeing her long 
absent hiisbaml. The Chorus then, in a third ode, lament the woes 
brought by Helen on the unhappy family of Priam. At the end of it, 
Agamemnon enters in his war-chariot, accompanied by Cassandra, 
and expresses his thanks to the gods for their assistance in over- 
coming his enemy, and bringing the expedition to a prosperous ter- 
mination ; and modestly refuses the honours which his treacherous 
wife presses upon him. The two retire, an<l the Chorus break out 
into a more undisguised expression of fear respecting the probable fate 
of the king. Cassandra refuses to accompany Clytaemnestra into the 
palace, and prophesies, at first darkly, then in less dubious terms, 
the murder of Againcmnoii and herself by the impious and adulterous 

t Jgnm. 309i «d. Dind. 


* Kroto, 21. 
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queen; then, yielding to her fate, her prophecies concluded, retires. 
Suddenly, behind the scene, are heanl the groans of the dying Aga- 
nieninon. The eccycleina is thrown open, and Clytieiunostra disco- 
vered standing by the side of her slanghteretl husband, the fatal 
weapon still reeking in her hand. A^gisthiis then conies forward, 
and avowing his participation in the deeiL, exjiresses his joy at its 
conipletion. The play concludes with his menaces to the Chorus in 
case of their refusal to submit to his authority. 

In looking at this jiroductiou as a wliole, one cannot but be 
struck with the solemn air of Oriental mysteriousness which it wears. 
The dark hints of tin? sentry, of the Chorus, of Cassanilra, of Clyta?m- 
nestra, must reiniml every one of the gloomyveil which was thrown 
over the tenets of Christianity, when infected by tlic admixture of 
the ancient Persian religion by the Maniclitean heretics of tlio third 
century. Where in Homer, whom Avscliylus professed to have 
copied, is such mysterious grandeur to be found as ovorsprea»ls the 
whole of this piece? It seems as if it must bo evident to tho 
most casual f»bserver, how Oriental in its solemn and sometimes oven 
turgid sublimity is the whole conception of the drama before us. 
The story is certainly an old (Ireek legend ; but ^Ivschylus has 
coloured it, and imparted to it the tinge of his own feelings, just as 
a painter, although he may borrow a lands(*ape frfun nature, yet 
shews his own jieculiar ideas by the light and shade, the colouring, 
and tho grouping of his jiicture. Though names and actions may 
Ik) handed down to jjosterity, characters can never be tlie subject of 
legendary tradition. 

In the character of .Agaiiieinnou we sec a proml and haughty sove- 
reign, who, notwithstanding, never forgets, amid tho splendour of 
his rank and victories, that lie is a man, is subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, and is dependent for every thing on a Supreme 
Power. This character strongly reminds us of that of the Mogul 
emperor II umayooii in more modern times: who, when seated on 
the imperial throne of India, and surrounded with all tho pomp and 
pageantry of an Indian court, had yet suflicient humility and pious 
feeling to acknowledge his debt of gratitude to a poor outcast, who 
bad saved his life, and shielded him from his pursuers in times of 
adversity. 

In Cassandra there is not much to remark. She is a prophetess, 
and but little more. Yet, in her strains of wild sorrow, her attach- 
ment to her iJI-fate<l lord, and her resignation to the Supreme will, 
some anal(»gy will be perceived to tlie cbaractor (so far as wo can 
judge of it by the short account we possess) of “ Rizpab the daugli- 
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ter of Aiah," whose tenderness towards the corj)ses of her murdered 
children is so touchingly described, 2 AS>arn, xxi. 10. 

Clytu'innostra is a personage w'hom we at once pronounce unna- 
tural. Ihit the poet's intention w^as, no doubt, to frame a character 
combining the most horrible extremities to which female failings can 
bo driven. Hypocritical (Ayam, .587, 8.-55), treacherous (9.58), 
vindictive (1412), haughty (103.5), impure (1257), impious 
(1440), a Tuiirderess (1.384), her clmracter consists of parts, the 
existence of which s(»pjirately and per .se is possible,* but which, 
when combined, form an a])palling and intentionally unnatural 
Avhole. >?evertheless, vile as she is reprcsentetl, there is no inconsi- 
derable resemblance between her and a j)cr.sonago mentioned in 
Scripture, who is not tlie cn'ation of a poet's brain. AVe refer to 
Athaliah, as recorded in the 2nd book of 11th chap. In 

this latter we behohl a shameless niur<leress, led on, not by fe- 
minine <lesire of rcvcng(',t but by the less natural impulse of un- 
go vcriied ambition. Her resemblance to the character wc are dis- 
cussing is certainly very strong ; more so than that of any non- 
Orieiital chara(dcr that can be brought forward from the pages of 
history or of fiction. 

Of Aigisthus little can be .said. He is rcpresctitcd as a pitiful, 
cowardly miscreant ; and as such wc would comj>are him with Ha- 
man ill Sacred History; in jirofaiie, in some respects at least, with 
Cambyses. Hut Jiere we cannot liel]> remarking that wo have had 
many oppoH unities of learning bow truly Oriental such a chanicter 
is, in the conduct of some <»f the chiefs of Affgbanistan during the 
late campaign in that country. 

The intro<lmdioii of the (pv\a^ at the beginning of the piece re- 
minds us of the reference imule in Holy Writ to the ‘"watchman 
upon the wall," and similar expressions. For instances we may 
refer the reader to 2 Saui. xix. 24, where the watehman" goes to 
look for an expe<*ted messenger, and on seeing him tells the kint/, as 
the sentry in our play announces the kindling of the beacon to his 
royal mistress: or to 2 JCinys^ ix. 17, wdierc the "‘watchman" on 
the tower of Jezreel ainiouii<!Cs to king Jonim the approach of Jehu. 
Thesis two out of nimihcrless allusions to the perfectly, though not 
exclusively. Oriental custom of setting a watch to keep a look-out 
for any expected event, may suffice to shew that even this opening 
cliaractor is by no means irreconcilable with the theory advanced of 
tlic Oriental cast in the works of this author. 

* Simonides, yvvaiKwv* TramUted in the Spectator, No. :20!>. 

f Juvenal, alii. 191. 
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Having thus gone through the characters introduced in the play 
we are discussing, it remains for us to examine the diction used 
throughout. Wo will first remark, that the })om]>oiis and occasion- 
ally tumid and bombastic tone of ^filschylu.s has ever been a subject 
of criticism. It has been attributed to his desire to avoid the low 
coarseness of the satyric drama, which drove him into the other ex- 
treme ; so that,” Twining o!)serves, as extremes will meet, the 
\ilig yf\o/a, which he took so much pains to avoiil, came round and 
met him in the shape of bombast, at the vt»ry moment wlnm he 
thought himself at the greatest distance from it.” This did not 
escape the notice of Aristo]dianes, who, in tin* Rnuo\ makes Kiiri- 
pides speak of his dramatic antagonist by the facetious title of 
Ko^Tro<j)aic^\oppt)^(ijy^ or ‘ the Pom]>-bun«lle-wonlcd one/'*’ Jhit this 
pomposity, and especially the proneness to long compounds, is to be 
explained on the principle we have laid down, viz. of viewing it as 
an OrieiitalivSin ; iiKjst Eastern languages esjx»ci:illy delighting in 
long and frequently intricate compound words. 

With this remark, we will now procce<l to onr task. It is not 
our intention to find an Oriental ])arallel, or to assign an Oriental 
origin, for every peculiar expression used by the (jlr(*ek author; 
but merely, as stated in the outset of this paper, to endeavour to 
prove the existence of an Oriental cast in the }>i«*ce, as a whole. This 
has been shewn, or eiideav<jur(*d to be shewn, in the characters of 
iho dramatis persona^; we shall now bring forward a ft*w examples 
of expressions which seem to partake of this cast. 

V. 282. 'AirWyyapov TTvpog. The word (iyyctpoc^ implying the 
series of beacons which announced the fall of Troy, is entirely Per- 
sian, and signifies a courier, in ino<lern Persian the well- 

known harkdra. The reader of Herodotus will remember the 
account given of these couriers in Uran, .98, and will, at the same 
time that he sees the peculiarly appropriate manner in which the 
word is used {ayyiXov would suit metre and sense, but not convey 
the full idea of the successive fires), acknowledge that yEschylus 
cannot but have acquired this w'ord from his intercourse with the 
nation to whose language it belongs. The word is found in the 
form of a verb in S, Matth. v. 41, used in a derived sense, from 
the violence frequently employed by this class of men. 

V. 356. O night, who didst cast enveloping toils over the 

* Aristoph. Ban, 830. It may be ai well to insert the whole speech of Euripides 
'EytpSa TovTOv, sai idirKtpfiai irdXat^ 

"KvQpityjrov dypioTroidi/, avOa^otTTopoVy 
*Exopr AxhXivov ateparig d0vpa>rov trrofia 
'AwtptXaXiiroi/, KOnnotpaKiKoppripova, 
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tuwora of Troy, so that none, old or young, escaped tlie vast net of 
slavery and woo.” The metaphor ns<?d here is highly Oriental. 
Compare Lanu iii. 47. “ Fear and a snare is come upon us; deso- 

lation and destruclion and many similar passages of Scripture. 

V. 4J)5. Tliirsty dust, brother of mud.” This singular expres- 
sion, and a similiu* one to it, /SV^y. contra Tkeh. 494, ‘‘ Smoke, the 
curling sister of lire,” have been much ami undeservedly clerideil, 
as absurd and riili<*uh)us bombast. Twining observes : “ There 
could not be any thing in the cart of Thespis more laughable than 
to call smoke the brother (sister ?)^‘ of fire, ami dust the brother of 
mud.” Wo must frankly <*oiifess our inability to see any thing 
laughable in the matter, except the strange mistake into which this 
distinguislied critic has fallen. The metaphor, by which one thing 
is styled the “■brother” or ‘‘sister” of another connected with it, 
is a truly Kaslern one. How is the olten-r(‘j)eatcd iilea of Hafiz and 
the other Persian jxx'ts, that the bulbul is the sister of the rose,” 
extolIe«l and adniire<l for its beauty' and elegance ! and yet it is not 
one whit less absurd ” and “ ritliculous ” than the expression now 
ill question ; nay, there is considerable beauty in the comparison of 
the inseparable union which I'xists lu^tween smoke and fire to that 
affection which slicmld be mutually entertained by memWrs of the 
same family. The figure is common in Scripture, c./;. “1 am a 
brother to ilragous,” Joh^ xxx. 29. “ 1 havi> said to corruption, 

Thou art my father; to the worm. Thou art my mother and my 
sister.” Joh^ xvii. 14, See, Are these forms of sj>eech to ho cen- 
sured as ritliculous ^ More examjdes might be adduced but for the 
fear of straying from tlu* subject ; we cannot help observing, how- 
ever, that this phrase api>ears one of the strongest arguments for 
the theory suggested. 

Having now reached the qnfaa'fs of the play before us, viz. 
the entrance of the victorious chief (v. 8lt0» propose in a 
sukseipient pajier to finish what remains to be examined in this 
play, and on the same jiriuciples go bricliy through the two other 
pieces coin[)osing the Orestean Trilogy. Meanwhile, the little 
already said may, j><'rhaps„ induce .some to view the peculiar style 
of this jiatriarch of the drama in a somewhat different light to that 
ill which they have hitherto been accustomed to regard it. 

♦ Am>Xi;v arpuc icatrir. 
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“ JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL." 

BY A MXBICAL OFFICER OF THE BXKOAL KSTABLISHMENT. 

CHAPTER IV. THE CORNET BECOMES A FINE FELLOW. 

The conclusion of the last chapter found throe of the party deep in 
secrets of omlcts and stows, for really Jack was such a curious fellow 
in these matters, that Andrew and I could not resist hein;^ interested. 
Among the hundred little appliances it was the duty of Jack’s syce to 
carry, was a small leather case, not bigger than a cheroot box, and in this 
item of his property he took consideralile delight. When opened, it 
presented a series of little square bottles, neatly stoppered, and lirinly 
placed in their respective sockets, and each containing a precious essence, 
not of perfume for the external, hut a rare condiment for the inward 
man, the pride of Jack’s eyes, from whose coin]vinionship he ever de- 
rived much satisfaction ; and so he well miglit, for in the little case, 
diminutive as it was, was the active jirinciple of bushels of ]>ungcnt 
chillies, maunds of white bleached celery, deliwite toniata, and divers 
other difficult-to-bo-got condiments, stimulating to the palate, and 
highly convenient, withal, in a inarching establishment so limited as 
Jack’s. Isay, from this peculiarity of my friend, Andrew and I derived 
no trifling benefit, and in seeing us rejoiced, Jack rejoiced himself. But 
eating must come to an end, as well as every thing else, and in due time 
ours concluded, 'and finding the old pan I rather worse accommodation 
than nothing, wc stretched ourselves, lit our “ ^Manillas,” and awaited 
Fitzflareup’s arrival. 

After some discussion as to how he should be received, Jack Opie 
snatched up his hat, and sauntered along, with a new cheroot in his 
mouth, in the direction in which he expected the cornet to come. Wc 
were pitched under a cluster of tamarind trees, inclosed, as it were, by 
the remains of an old mud wall, broken or rather worn down by the 
crumbling hand of the seasons. From the northern aspect of this inclo- 
sure the eye could, in the horizon, <Hscern a few similar groves, but dis- 
tant several miles from our encampment ; the intervening space formed 
the cemetery of thousands who had there reposed since the glory of 
Curragh-Manickpore had faded, centuries before, and which dynasty 
had flourished coeval wdth Sirhind, and Gour, and Mandoo. Hundreds 
of tombs, from the humble head-stone to the ruined mosque, covered 
the heights ; every little eminence was crowned by its ruin, and deer 
paths, intersecting each other as closely as net-work, rendered them of 
no difficult access. Thousands upon thousands of dead mouldered in 
the soil of Curragh ; and hero, it is said, there was a great battle 
fought, and these arc the monuments raised to the slain of note ; hut 
for this they are too numerous. This field of graves, extending for 
miles, was furrowed by numerous ravines, probably worked out by the 
periodical rains, and In viewing it from our camp inclosure these were 
not discernible ; the appearance of an undulating prairie, tipped here 
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ttiul there with streaks of dry jun^^le grass, was alone conveyed to us, 
and these grassy streaks were cclehrated as cover for quail and hares. 
On the elevations were inos<jucs variously denoting the consequence, 
wlien living, of those they rested over, ainl many shewed reinnants of 
Moslem architecture of exquisite workmanship and design ; on a very 
few, the once haughty eiiihlein of the crescent was conspicuous. 

Over this desolate and extensive tract 1 proj)Osed shooting, and An- 
drew willingly consented to accompany me, as, standing some hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the camp, wc scanned it from the top of a 
mouldering dome. The view was impressive, and to a considerahlc ex- 
tent romantic ; hut as we turned towards the encampment, the cornet 
was just arriving, and Jack was htisied heside him, and all impression 
of awe created hy the toinhs of (.‘urragh tied on the instant. More dead 
than alive, from the long-continued heat, we disinterred the cornet. 
His general appearance denoted some sulfering ; he looked j)arhoilo<l ; 
hut Jack had the secret of conciliation, and liad evidently made iij) the 
matter in his own peculiar way. Moreover, Jack gained much good- 
will, not only from Cornet Fitzflareu]>, hut from Andrew and myself, 
in that he placed hefoie the former a grill ‘‘a la Jaek Ojiie and, hav- 
ing seen fully to the comfort of the cornet in his ahsciiee, he prcpaiel 
to aecompany us in search of a few quail. 

A few miiiiites saw us equipped, 'fhe polished l)iM>wn mottled bar- 
rels, that once had slione in Joseph Manton’s window, looked light ami 
elegant, and refreshing to a sportsman’s eye, as they rested upon the 
leather-covered shoulder of Jack’s immortal inoloskin. 

Wo returned with ahrimming hag of quail, the essentials for hare soup, 
and a pea-fowl luillet for imilhigatawiiy, and found the cornet much 
improved in manners ; a sense of the odious egotism that ha<i so pro- 
minently glared forth on every occasion when he joined in conversation 
had come to his rescue, and 1 l)egau to think Jack’s doctrine wiser than 
1 had at first deemed it. The good otl’ects were visilde to us all, ami 
the cornet, finding us all l)ctter company, enjoyed the evening he^’ond 
common. The night passed over, and next morning another bag of game 
was brought into the little cam]) ere breakfast time. Just as wo were 
all conclmling this meal, so gratifying to a marching man, the cornet 
gave sudden symptoms of a relapse into egotism, lie concluded a very 
lengthened liistorical and hiograpliieal notice of tlie ‘‘family” hy stating 
that, at his father’s table, no wines but champagne, burgundy, and 
madcira, were ever seen. Upon this, Jaek Opie put down his knife and 
fork, and twisting his lips in a corkscrew fashion, gave utterance to 
such a long, low, sawastic whistle, tliat formed a good comment on the 
cornet’s folly. 

Jack, after taking a few turns within the tent, exclaimed, " Well, 
here goes for a bath ; come, Fitz, will you bathe?” “ Thank you ; hut 
that shower-bath from earthen pots, so common in this country, is de- 
testable : pray excuse me.” “ Oh, certainly ; but I never bathe in that 
way.” Jack vociferated “ Qni hi,** gave his order, and without requesting 
.^l«irt^,/o?/rw.N.S.VoL.l V. No. 10. I 
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the absence of the party, and with a degree of modesty of which I am 
asliamed, proceeded to divest himself of his upper garments ; and ere 
he had completed this, he to whom the order was given entered, bearing 
in his arms half a dozen of wliat bore a singular resemblance to bottles 
of claret ; and so they might, for they were bottles of claret — part of 
a dozen, the purchase of Jack Opie at Allahabad, for the use of the 
party, but which had turned out the veriest slue juice. The bearer placed 
tliem in a corner, and Jack carefully folded aside the suttrinjee or car- 
peting of the tent in their neighbourhood, tluring which FitzHareiip 
kept his eye upon him, almost afraid of trusting his tongue with a de- 
mand for explanation. Except the pantaloons of American drill, 
Jack was nude indeed, and standing up in the corner prepared, the 
bearer lianded him a bottle and a table-knife. Tlie cornet stared still 
more. Jack twigged his wonder with the corner of his eye, but kept 
his gravity, and with a dexterous twitch with the back of the knife he 
knocked the head of the bottle oft* ; and this done to his satisfaction, he 
directed a stream of claret on his head and shoulders. 'I’hree or four 
bottles were disposed of in this way, and Jack’s American drills had 
imbibed the greater part of it. “How refreahing!” muttered Jack. 
“You don’t mean to say that that is clarets” said Cornet Fitzflareup. 
“ Claret ! why not 1 Of course it is. In my father’s house we never 
bathed with any thing else.” 

This little joke completed Jack’s victory over the cornet, — he saw the 
point of it, and had the sense to bencht thereby. We never heard of 
his father’s establishment again, and Jack Opie’s bantering was of es- 
sential service to him. But a year afterwards, and a finer cavalry oftieer 
was not among the subalterns of the mounted branch than Cornet Fitz- 
ilareup ; and the good turn Jack had done him was rendered still more 
effective by an incident occurring but two nights subsctiucntly, and in 
which Fitzflareup was a severe sufferer. 

Two miles from Curragh-Manickpore, we found ourselves at Munde- 
ke-Serai, a locality celebrated in the Doab for the strange ideas of 
its inhabitants relative to the rights of property. It was necessary 
to 1)6 even more than usually on the alert the night of our stay at this 
place. After our evening glass had passed, every thing that could pos- 
sibly be spared w'as sent outside to be placed on the liackeries, and 
under the immediate charge of the village chokeedars, Andrew fol- 
lowed, without comment, the example set by Opio and myself ; but 
poor Fitzflareup could not reconcile safety to his valuables with their 
being removed from his own neighbourhood, and a box of cavalry ac- 
coutrements, claiming his especial care, he could not feel in his heart to 
part with, even for one iiighL It was a long thin box of deal, tin-lined, 
and stamped with the fashionable seal of a Jermyn Street breeches- 
builder, and the comet had peeped into it oftener than he would have 
liked it to be known, and from every fresh peep derived undiminished 
saUsfaction. No wonder then that, instead of trusting it without the 
tent, he should consider it safer within ; and the more so, that he thrust 
the long thin box underneath the mattress of his bed. No one gain- 
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sayecl the procecdinp^. Witli the exception of Jack Opie, eacli jumped 
into his bed, and Jack, liaving extinguished the light, set to work to 
place the articles within the tent in such a position as to he easily dis- 
turbed by an intruder. A teapoy, with an empty glass or two, at one 
door ; a chair at anotlier, and so forth ; hut as every one who has resided 
in India knows that a routee tent has generally four doors, there were 
consc<|uently four chances in favour of any thief who might enter 
escaping ; hut as each <luor was at the licad of an occupied bed, the 
same iiumher of chances existed of detection. In case of accidents to 
friends, no firearms or cutting weajions could he permitted, as an ex- 
citable man, of Fitzflaroup’s calibre, might have shaved off the head of 
a friend in the dark. ^Fhcre was no such objection to a twig of bamboo 
or a sa])ling of jow-trcc, and one of these, in a position easily got at, 
added decidedly to the comfort of the feelings. 

We were soon drawing largely upon that “balmy sleep” that good 
King Harry would have given his ears for, and which no duubt he 
might liavo enjoyed, despite the cares of state, had ho ridden, previous 
to his breakfast of that day in which he complained, eighteen miles 
over the old road of Munde-kc-Scrai. I had gone through the first two 
hours or so in a manner shewing me possessed of a seiisorium resem- 
bling a pound or two of lead ; at the end of which time my sluinl)er be- 
came lighter. I awoke, feeling chilled, and no wonder, for the keen 
air of midnight through an ojK*n end of the purdah poured down my 
back, and the stars twinkled brightly as I turned towards it. Some 
light-fingered gentleman had been inside ! and forgot to be so civil as to 
shut the j)urdah after him. It would have done no good to alarm my 
companions, and I doubted not the thief would return, as my blankets 
were still <ivor me, and 1 knew he would like to have them. I felt no 
incliiiatiijii to sleep, and if 1 had I could not have accomplished it, for 
Andrew and the cornet kept up a nasal duet, wonderfully correct in 
time, — the former doing the bassoon, and the latter a Fwnch horn, 
cracked. 'Plie domestics who slept outside were strenuously assisting 
Andrew and the cornet ; but Jack Opie slept like a gentleman, I could 
not even hear him breathe. Having again satisfied myself that the 
bamboo sapling was conveniently near, I kept my eye upon the pur- 
dali, and joined Andrew and his band, but only in a pretended snore. 

Snoring in reality is not accompanied with any inconvenience to the 
l»erformcr, luit imitating the same when one is broad awake is highly 
fatiguing to continue for a. space, and I found it so. Not more than 
ten ininuteK had elapsed after 1 had joined Andrew in his pastime, when 
the purdah, upon which my eye rested, was raised aside, and a human 
head poked within it, which, ere the* body ventured to follow, took a 
survey of the surrounding darkness, and not in the hope of seeing any 
thing, but of shewing himself to any one awake within the routee, for 
he judged, and Iiis judgment was one likely in many cases to prove 
correct, that any one awake would iinmediately challenge him, when 
he had only to close the purdah and run. Whilst only his head was 
inside 1 snored on, and Andrew snored, and the cornet snored ; and the 
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thief, s«atisiied that all were at^leep, entered, and cdosed the purdah be- 
hind him so etfectiially, that 1 could not see the i^rey streak of tlie sky 
as before. 

With indescribable impatience I tried gradually to modify my own 
snoring, without giving the intruder a knowledge that I was awake, 
and he must have had a wonderful professional tact to have avoided 
teapoy, chairs, and chrystal. I would have given much had any noise 
on his part given me an idea of the exact spot where he was, for I 
knew tliat without a sinhlen blow, and one l)y him unexpected, there 
was no chance of arresting him, besmeared with oil and most ]»rohahly 
armed with a knife or cudgel. I began to suspect he had made gocul 
his exit by the op])osite purdah, when 1 felt some tendency of the blan- 
kets covering me to slip off, but so gentle, and so like the effects of acci- 
ilent, as could not possibly awake even an iiuliff’eri'iit sleej»er. 1 snored 
on, and the blankets slid off’ me a little more ; and at length I became 
sfitisffed, from the sensation of there being drawn to a centre, that be 
wlio drew them was in a certain position, when I let fly a “ jxdtbogue,” 
as l*at would say, tolerably calculated to bring down any one it might 
bit ; but the bamboo struck nothing, and I rolled out of bed with the 
force of my own blow. A similar 1‘avour, better aimed, followed in- 
stanter. ^‘I'ake that, you midnight thieving blackamoor,” said Jack ; 
and a man of no ordinary stature was completely doubled up thcreb}'. 
Jack’s hazel had caught him right behind the ear as he was issuing on 
all- fours through the opjiosite doorway. Jack Innl been watching as well 
as I, and being a far cooler hand, ha«l bagged the game. Andrew and 
the cornet were awake in a moment, and whilst yet stunned, Jack 
twisted his braces through the arms of the delin<|iient, and secured them 
behind his hack, then giving him a mimic kick, exclaiiiusl, “Timothy, 
get up the galvanic ; he belongs to yo\i now.” lie to whom Jack had 
given this quietus was the most powerful Asiatic I have ever seen. 
Far from being fat, he had still muscles of great strength, a stature of 
six feet one inch, and was about twenty-two years of age. He looked 
the luidnigiit ruflian ; nor was his sinister look detracted from by the 
short, smooth, iron-hound club tluit, droj^ping from his hand on being 
struck, was now found upon the ground. “ Well, Jack, if you liad 
got a tip witli this instrument, you’d have made a step of jiroiuotion iii 
the coi*ps.” “ Aye, "J’iin, and had my Jiazel twig been a light dragoon’s 
regulation blade, that scoundrel would not he coming to himself quite so 
fast as he appears to he doing.” 

A noise, hearing a strange similitude to hysterical, interrupted Jack’s 
remark, and that noise was the creation of Cornet Fitzflareup. It was 
an “lo pjEan” on discovering the abstraction of the long thin box 
marked with the coat-of-arms of the Jenny n Street builder. The cor- 
net could have joyfully knocked out the linch-pin of the drop, had the 
prisoner been about to be hanged ; he was not hanged, however, hut 
put upon the roads for a term of years, and poor Fitz had seen the last 
of his baubles. 
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CHAPTEIl V. — THAITS OF PRACTICE. 

It had been a sickly season ; May, June, and July had passed over 
witli their flaininj*; hot winds ; the crowds of bathers at the ghauts 
were constantly interrupted by the corpse-bearers, who l>rought their 
loathsome burthens to their watery graves ; the moolus of the Jiinmia 
Musjid were hourly l)iisicd in the last rite.sdue to the faitliful ; the hos- 
]»itals were filling ajmce ; disease was rife, and death was sudden. 1 
liad for day.s almost resided in my buggy, and at night had to make iny 
rounds as w'ell, for the often di.sguised danger of remittant fever ren- 
dered such care necessary. Aye, it is at night that the fever of tlie 
jungle puts on its most appalling dress, when the unbearable sense of 
congestion weighs down the poor WTctched victim who writhes beneath 
his potent touch. 

A deputy assistant sawbones had been ordered to do duty under me ; 
he had been j)osted off at the expense of Government from Calcutta ere 
be had been ten days at the ]»residency, and having, at the risk of his 
life, completed tlie nine hundred miles in a palaiujuin, found himself at 

last in safety at . In order to initiate him into the routine of duty, 

anil until he was able to provide his own establishment, he took up his 
ijuarters with me, and accoinjuiiiied me in my rounds. Strong, fresh 
from ]^hiro])o, and blooming in complexion, he appeared as able to go 
through the djiily w’ork wc had, as most people ; but he did not 
hold out long. It w’as strange to see the moral effect upon the new-- 
comer, caused by the sudden and severe cases he was hourly obliged to 
see. lie was with me the morning after his arrival ; I had been up 
inori! than once on the previous night, and w as anxious even more than 
common about one or tw^) cases, and 1 drove rajddly down to a little bun- 
galow, occupied by a start' sergeant. It was a small room, and hot as a 
furnace, for the walls of it were exposed to the hot w’inds; the verandah 
w'as open, and the kuskiis tatties at the door w'ere dry, and no coolie in 
attendance upon it. W itliiii that little room, even at six in the morning, 
the heat w’as intense ; no Avoiider, then, that the miserable inmate was 
uneasy. The young medico gasped for breath, and he turned pale in- 
deed when the sick sergeant started up from the roeumbent position, 
*and, with his eyes suddenly lit up with a fire almost demoniacal, asked 
who the stranger was ? 'J1ie visit had disturbed him, evidently ; and I 
fidt much annoyed at the inattention of those I had ordered to be con- 
stantly with him. The s<;rgeant, poor fellow, presented a miserable 
appearance, his intellect being much artcctcd, and, unable to remain for 
any time on the couch, he w'ould start up, as he did upon our entrance, 
and pace the apartment like a panther in his cage. Well, doctor, this 
fever — will it never go away I Why w-on’t you bleed me, doctor ? You 
know you bled me last time.” And then, without interval, “ Doctor, 
what death would ■ you like to die I Ah, ah ! 1 know a mode of dying 
far better than yours : would you like me to tell you, doctor? Well, 
listen;” and he drew near, and w-hispered, “Clarence, Clarence, 
drowned in a Malmsey butt ! Wasn’t that a glorious death ?” 
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So soon as the European attendant returned, I made my inquiries 
and issued my orders, and«pourinp^ out a full glass of brandy, and drop- 
ing therein some thirty drops of Batley’s Sed. solution, I gave it to the 
patient, who clutched it as if it had been life. I observed the look of 
astonishment wdth which my young friend watched me administering 
this dose, and as we stepped into the buggy, he remarked, “ I was not 
aware you treated ardent fever with brandy.” “ Nor do we,” was the 
answer, for the present case Avas one of deUrimn trcmcfis. 

From the staff sergeant’s bungalow I took iua^ deputy to see another 
case ; it Avas justice to him to give liiin sudden vicAvs of striking cases ; 
it Avas justice to the public also, for who knew but a case similar to the 
last, or similar to that Ave were going to see, might at a moment’s notice 
come under the young practitioner’s immediate care? This Avas a good 
reason for taking a stranger into a sick eham1>er ; but I had also ano- 
ther motive, for the effect of such upon a young medical ])ractitioner, 
just arrived from Europe, is frequentl^'^ the cause of valuable informa- 
tion being afforded in the peculiar and sudden idea Avhich is often called 
into existence in his mind by the professional novelty, Avhich, in the 
older practitioner, accustomed to such diseases, escapes notice altoge- 
ther. We droA’e along to the house Avhcrc my patient resided for the 
time, entered a spacious portico, and soon found ourselves Avithin the 
doorAA'ay of the sick room. A lady knelt at a low bed, placed in the 
centre, on AA'hich lay her whom aa^c liad come to see. The kneeling one 
scarce moA^ed on our entrance, but remained in the same attitude in 
which she had been praying. TJic patient, delicate and beautiful, Avith 
hands placed like a Madonna, and her long fair tresses hanging back 
and doAvn upon the floor, Avas singing some verses of a childish song, 
but AA'ith a chfarness and melody singularly affecting; her china-like 
and tapering lingers AAould iioav and then Avander from one siile to ano- 
ther, as if in search of something, and occasionally, as she did so, the 
fillet, that had bound up her arm after venestfction on the previous day, 
shewed itself, and here and there a tiny reddened spot upon the snowiest 
bed-linen almost made one shudder at the practitioner’s temerity in 
bleeding one so fragile. I read all this in the countenance of my friend. 
1 Avas most anxious about this interesting patient ; she had but lately 
lost her only child, and her husband Avas far absent from her, and she 
Avas the guest of strangers. 

As AA’c Avhecled down the aloe-skirted avenue that led from the liouse, 
the young doctor said, “Good (Jod! <lid you venture to bleed that lady?” 
“ Oh, yes, and with benefit ; but were 1 to do so a fortnight- hence, 
when the rains have set in, it would kill her.” 1 felt my companion 
shudder as I said this ; but I could well appreciate his sensations, for I 
had gone through the same ordeal, and felt the same distrust of my- 
self; yet, like the hack that metes his daily circle in the mill, I 
had, lort through time the overwhelming sense of responsibility that 
often weighs down the young medical man upon his first introduction 
to an Indian epidemic, and had now learned to judge more at ease, 
and haply more successfully. Both cases did well. 
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Yes, that was an awful season. I was awoke at midnight by my 
hearer, who, with a note in one hand and a lamp in tlic other, was hang- 
ing over my eoutdi, on wliich I had thrown myself without undressing, 
and, with liorror depicted on his countenance, urged me to hchaste my- 
self. 1 opened the note, which was from an officer of my own regi- 
ment ; — My dear S., liasten over as quickly as possible ; a friend of 
mine has unexpectedly arrived by dak, and under circumstances re- 
(]uiring both your aid and mine.” Tlie distance not being great, I did 
not wait for a conveyance, ljut hurried over. On entering tlie compound, 
two palanquins were still in front of the house, and I found Captain S. 
wjilking to and fro in the verandah, in considerable agitation. I soon 
learnt the cause of all this : his friend had arrived w'itlioiit any Wtarning, 
bringingin with him the body of his wife, who had died on the journey, 
and her infant of four months, sick of the same disease that had proved 
fatal to its mother. Immediately seeing the child, and ordering what 
I thought necessary to ho done for the moment, 1 could not but feel 
shocko<l at the lamentable case before me : it was a lovely child, but its 
little hands were dry and hot, and the burning forehead and hurried 
respiration bespoke the danger urgent. The little lips pf)s.sc.sscd no 
cherry hue, as they had when last kissed by its (lying parent, but they 
were now dry, and brown, and scaly ; and no wonder, for their latest 
nourishment had been drawn from a polluted fountain. ‘‘Come hither ; 
this is not all and my friend led me out towards the j>alanquins. I 
anticipated the sight, for the odour of rapid decomposition of animal 
matter was so strong, 1 could scarcely bear it. I drew aside the sliding 
door of one of the palancjuins, and the lamp which the bearer carried 
glared brightly into it ; the ghastly remains of a young female there lay 
stretched, — another of bhigland’s daughters had come to lay her bones 
in a soil far distant from her home. The green bronzing of putridity 
had stamped with the horrors of corruption features that in life had 
])een beautiful ; but where the garments had rested, decomposition had 
frightfully advanced : the body could not be taken into a dwelling of 
the living. 

But a few months arrived from Kogl’and with his young wife, 

Captain C bad anxiously ]»ursucd his way from the presidency to 

the station where his regiment w'as ; but, unfortunately, the season had 
so far advanced ere they reached Allyghur, that the hot 'winds of Upper 
India had overtaken them. They were marching, and two days after 

leaving Allyghur, Mrs. C found herself indisposed, and a violent 

exacerbation of fever followed. Her husband, in great dismay, mounted 
his horse, and after spending the greater part of the day in going from 
one zemindar to another, he succeeded in hiring a couple of palanquins, 
and the rc(|uired number of bearers, to carry them. Leaving his esta- 
blishment to follow, he ])laced his sick wife within one of these ; and 
as she entered it, the fragile one, who had deemed in the moment of 
affection she was equal to the trials and duties of a soldier’s wife, shud- 
dered as she did so. It was the first time she had entered that strange 
conveyance, and having, from the first moment she beheld it, a disgust 
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thereto, pfcneratcd by the similitude it liad to a coffin, now that she was 
sick, and felt so even to the q^rave, she scarcely could enter it ; and her 
husband, weighed down to the earth with anxiety, asked her, as she 
did so, why it was so unwelcome. “ Oh ! 1 shall never leave it alive,” 
she replied ; “ it is like the dea<l man’s home !” 

Nor did she leave it alive. A second exacerbation came on soon after 
starting ; the heat of the evening, closeness of the conveyance, and mo- 
tion of the bearers, all tended to aggravate a disease which, at that sea- 
son, is peculiarly ardent. She became more urgently ill, and at length 
became insensible, the cerebral system having from the first been pri- 
marily affected ; and G , her husband, made the hired menials of 

the road, who bore her, place the pa1ant|uin np(m the ground. lie sat 
besi<le her who had only been a year his wife ; he recalled to his me- 
mory the injunctions of an aged mother, and her sisters’ parting tears 
arose up before him to upbraid him ; be watched the <iuivering lips, and 
marked the sigh, althougli she knew it not, with which her spirit winged 
its way on high ; and close to her while *lying, he, the rough soldier, 
failed not to acknowledge the decree , — A man shall leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 

The infant of the dea<l mother bad travelled in the palampiin of its 
other parent, who took his child up when he found that liis wife was 
dead. Poor thing ! it was hot, and breathed heavily for infantile 
slumber. He placed it for a moment within the arms of its yet warm 
mother, and gazed upon them both, }^y moans of bribing the bearers 
enormously, he continued his dak wath both palan<|uins, an<l arrived as 
I have already narrated. But there was no time in which to decently 
perfonn the rites which, according to our customs, it is an aggravation 
to see omitted, and we set some artizans to work to construct a shell for 
the dead ; all that we could hope to accomplish was such as we are 
w'ont to see in England inclosing the remains t)f a village ]>anjjer. 
These orders given, I returned with S ■ — into the bungalow, and be 
was in the act of explaining to me, in a whispering tone, previous to 
my departure, that he would require assistance at daybreak, for the 
interment could not be delayed longer ; and when the low gaunt bun- 
galow looked dark and gloomy, as the occasion warrante<l, a in4>.st up- 
roarious fit of laughter rang from room to room of the house of 
mourning, petrifying us both. ‘‘Hah ! hah ! hah ! Good — very goo*! ! 

By Jove, you are a good fellow. Come along, S , another bottle— 

and as good as tlie last.” This proceeded from the room in which Cap- . 

tain C had been with his sick child and the native female who had 

been appointed to (attend it, and whilst yet in some uncertainty as to 

the cause of this unseasonable outbreak, C himself entered the 

dimly-lighted verandah in which we were conversing ; his eyes spar- 
kled, and strong excitement seemed to have command over him. 
“ Come, I say, is dinner ready ? Another bottle of that champagne is 

tlie thing ; for walking inarch after march in this d d climate, and 

that with a fever on, is not quite bearable for any length of time.” 
Then, seeing a stranger, he caught himself, ns if suddenly sensible that 
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something was wrong ; and lie ga^^cd at me for a minute or two, and 
then taking my hand in silence, and without knowing, save by intui- 
tion, who I was, he led me from the house. (^mc to the dead man’s 
home.” The expression chilled, even in such a temperature ; hut I 
went with him. Jle drew the slide of tlie ])ahim[uin, and pointing to 
his wife’s body, he said, “Doctor, you must bury the dead.” I at 
once com])rehended his meaning, for he was aware that, Iiis present ex- 
citement once off, he would bo unable to perforin the office of chief 
mourner, and I grasped his haml in token of my assent. 

We re-entered the bungalow, ’riic strange manner and language 
made use of by the berejived was easily accounted for, when his host 
remembered he had persuaded him to take a glass of beer on arriving ; 
and, on a frame that had had no food for two days, the effect, though 
horrifying, was not improbable. After persuading him to take a mere 
inouthfnl of solid food, 1 administere<l a powerful sedative draught, and 
having seen him to his couch, 1 promised to I>e with him in the morn- 
ing. Jiefore sunrise, S and I were in the churchy anl ; the real “dead 

man’s home” yawned before us, and the impressive burial-service of our 
church was sjioken by a layman. The two sti angcrs, and who had never 
seen her in life, place<l within that narrow grave, in a foreign lanel, the 
daughter of a mother whose heart could scarcely yield her to another, 
even though that other was her husband ; ami that done, and the 
])archod turf placed over her, we slowly and full of grief regained the 
iiungalow, ami eutere<l the verandah, 'riiere, before us, was he who 
ought to have carrie<l his wife’s head to the grave, playing at “ piteli 

ami toss” with S *s children. “Hoads or tails? tails it is” — 

“ come, better luek next time,” and such like expressions, came mo- 
mentarily from his lij»s. But no sooner did his eye rest upon S 

and myself, with the black crape upon our arms, than the morbid ex- 
eitemeiit once more gave way. Before 1 could induce sleep in Captain 

, the ([uantity of opium administered would have poisoned a 

dozen people in health. By unremitting care, the infant recovered ; its 

mother sleeps tranquilly in the little churchyard of : the bones of 

its father arc ainoiig the buried few who fell in the “ terrible retreat,” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE JAMES 
GILBERT GERARD, 

BENGAL MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The subject of the present memoir was a traveller from the earliest period 
of his service in India, and one of a family whose name is intimately connected 
with all the knowledge we possess regarding the Himalaya mountains* 

Aberdpcn was the birth-place of James Gilbert Gerard ; he was the third son 
of Gilbert Gerard, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University and King's 
College, as well as Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland. As a 
boy, he was distinguished chiefly for his cureless and intrepid disposition > he 
was always the leader in any enterprise undertaken by his schoolfellows ; and, 
when mischief was committed, Gerard was always blamed, whether guilty or 
otherwise* From school he was removed to the University at the early age of 
thirteen, and after remaining for the usual period of four yciirs, he prosecuted 
his medical studies, which he had commenced before leaving College; with 
this view, he first proceeded to Edinburgh, and afterwards to London, where 
he obtained his surgeon's diploma. Neither at school nor at College did Ge- 
rard evince any particular talent, except that of great quickness in mastering 
any subject, while a considerable portion of his time was spent in idleness. 

Having completed his medical studies, he came to India ns an assistant- 
surgeon on the Bengal establishment, in 1814; and, shortly after his arrival in 
Calcutta, was sent, at the expense of Government, to ll^Ieerut, where he was 
attached, for a short time, to the horse artillery. He was then directed to join 
Sir David Ochterlony's division, in the North Western Hills, which was em- 
ployed against the Goorkhas ; but his brother Alexander, belonging to the 1st 
battalion 13th regt. N.I., which formed a part of another force, young Gerard 
wished to see him before joining Sir David, and with this view proceeded to 
Nahun, where the force was commanded by Sir Gabriel Martindell. At that 
time there was a great paucity of medical ofliicers, and Gerard was unexpect- 
edly detained for a short time, but eventually ordered to proceed and join Sir 
David Ochterlony's force, with which he remained until the termination of the 
first campaign. lie then got medical charge of the light infantry battalion, 
where he saw a good deal of service ; and at the conclusion of the war, he was 
appointed to the 1st Nusseeree battalion, which was first cantoned at Asmeer- 
gurh, about twenty-two miles from Subathoo, and afterwards removed to the 
latter place, where it remained until 1813, when it left Subathoo to make 
room for her Majesty’s 9th regiment, and the Company's 1st European Light 
Infantry. 

Gerard's vigorous and active frame of body, united to a mind bent on the 
acquisition of knowledge, had thus an opportunity of developing its powers to 
the full extent, instead of being exposed to the heat of the plains of India, 
where both mind and body become often, after the lapse of a few years, weak 
and feeble : he enjoyed the cool bracing air of the mountains, and its efifects 
were speedily witnessed. He became a traveller, and could perform journeys 
on foot at an extraordinary pace over any kind of path; and from his strength 
and activity of body he was enabled to keep up the same rate of travelling, day 
after day, for a long distance. As an example of his pedeatrianism, it may be 
here mentioned, that he walked in one day from Nahun to Subathoo, much to 
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the surprise and astonishment of the officers residing at the latter place ; and in 
after-life, while making journeys into the interior, he made Whartoo or 11 ut- 
too, a mountain upwards of ten thousand feet in altitude, his starting-post, and 
reached it from Subathoo, walking and riding, on the first day, though the dis- 
tance is sixty-six miles. Subathoo is forty five miles from Nahun, and both 
exploits are worthy of mention. Not only on foot, but on horseback, did Ge- 
rard travel with great speed, and on one occasion he rude a pony from Syree to 
Subathoo in the short space of one hour and ten minutes, though the distance is 
thirteen miles, and the road not so good as it now is. lie was thus, in every 
respect, well fitted for the journeys which he early meditated into the interior 
of Kimawur, beyond the snowy range, on the top of which he often passed 
the night during the coldest weather. In one of his tours, he and his brother, 
Capt. Alexander Gerard, attained the extraordinary elevation of 19,411 feet 
above the level of the soa, us determined hy the best atid most correct barome- 
trical observations ; and in a subsequent journey, he alone reached an altitude 
of 20:4130 feet: the former elevation was 411 feet higher than the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt ever attained on the Andes; and both were the greatest alti- 
tudes ever reached by any human being on earth. Both heights were attained 
on the rargeool mountain, on the riglit bank of the Sutledgc, not far from 
Shipke, the nearest village in Tibet or Chinese Tartary, and which mountain 
rises to the height of upwards of 22,000 feet. 

Gerard made many observations and remarks on the climate of the interior at 
all altitudes, and his voluminous papers on the limit of congelation in the 
Himulayaii mountains were published in the Calcutta Journal. The account of 
Ids journeys was generally given in the leading newspaper of the day ; and it is 
to be regretted that he did not give the world a complete history of his various 
interesting journeys among the Himalayas.* In describing the scenery, his 
language was, in some measure, regulated by the vivid impressions of the mo- 
ment, and if generally flowery, he had ample excuse in tlie grandeur of nature 
as displayed at the height of 20,000 feet. People who have never visited the 
Himalayan range of mountains can have no conception of their nature from any 
thing they may have witnessed in Europe ; for even Mount Blanc, with its 
snow-clad summits, rising to a height of I o, 000 feet, must sink to insignifi- 
cance when compared with Dewulgeeree, which attains the altitude of 27,000 
feet ! The view of these stupendous mountains from some places on the north- 
west frontier of India is one of the grandest in nature, particularly after a heavy 
fall of rain, and when their distant summits ure lighted up hy the rays of a set- 
ting sun. If the distant view of such objects be so magnificent, what must it be 
when treading on them, and seated at an elevation of 20,000 feet, looking 
down, as it were, on the lower world, and contemplating, with awe and won- 
der, the mighty works around, coeval with the universe itFelf. 

During one of his journeys, Gerard discovered that the use of the lithographic 
stone, as well as printing, had been known and practised, from time immemo- 
rial, either in some part of Kiinawur, Speetee, or the territory of Ludakli. On 
this occasion, he arrived within three days' journey of Leh, the capital. He 
brought back specimens of the stone, some of which were forwarded to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, at that time Vice-President in Council; but unfortunately no notice 
was taken of either them or their discoverer. 

He proceeded twice into the Ladakh territory, by way of the hill state of 

^ An able digeit of some of his narrativei was made by the late Mr. Colcbrooke, by sfhom it 
was read lieforc the Royal Asiatic Society. It Is publish^ in its TrannetioM, 
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Kooloo, and passed through part of the Speetee valley ; but sickness, in one 
instance, detained him for a long time at one place, and eventually compelled 
him to return, much to his regret. On another occasion, obstacles obliged 
him to come back from the banks of the Chiindeen Uiiga river; in the latter 
tour, he surveyed the whole of his former routes, and passed near the lake 
Mantalaee, the source of the Bcah. lie frequently travelled on foot from the 
interior of the Himalayan mountains to Subathoo in six days, which, of itself, 
was no mean pedestrian feat. In one of his journeys, about the IDlh of Sep- 
tember, and while returning, he lost one man, from the intensity of cold, at the 
limit of the forest on the Kunawur, or northern, face of the Shatool, or Hoi 
pass ; and another of his followers perished the same day, on the very crest of 
the same mountain, from excessive fatigue, cold, and the drifting snow. On 
reaching the top of the pass, Gerard was in a most miserable plight, and called 
to his other servants, who were some way behind him, to come up as quickly 
as they could, or the consequences would be most serious; but, on his crossing 
alone, and disappearing from them, they became so alarmed, that they, one 
and all, deserted him, and ded down the mountain, reaching the different vil- 
lages in Kunawur they knew not how. In this lonely and deserted state, Ge- 
rard arrived at the brink of a fearful chasm in the snow. By means of a small 
pocket compass, which he always carried with him, he directed his steps until 
he reached a natural bridge of snow stretching across the chasm ; over this he 
passed to the opposite side ; had he not providentially met with this bridge, he 
would have shared the fate of his servant, who perished. Through the aid of 
the little instrument alluded to, he knew, perfectly, his situation, and the 
bearing of the nearest village, which was upwards of twelve miles off, and he 
proceeded towards it, througli snow and sleet driven along by a furious wind, 
and ultimately reached Hainoo-Shatee. In two or three days afterwards, 
though dve ordinary .stages, over rough, and in many places dangerous, foot- 
paths, he arrived at a village on the right bank of the Puheeii or Pubnu river, 
without either shoes or stockings! In this disastrous trip he lost all his papers 
relating to it, as well as the whole of his instruments, and the greater part of 
his baggage. About nine months afterwards, in search for his papers, he and 
his brother, Capt. A. Gerard, found the body of his servant, who had perished 
on the crest of the pass, in a state of perfect preservation. Portions of his in- 
struments were discovered, but all broken and useless ; fragments of papers 
and some of his clothes were also found, but all so much destroyed as to be per- 
fectly useless ; so that his labours, on this occasion, were entirely lost. 

Ill the Speetee valley, Gerard discovered fossil shells of a variety of kinds, 
and some entirely new ; he found, likewise, rocks composed solely of these 
shells, as well as ridges and masses of mountain rising to an altitude of from 
HjOOO to 16,000 feet. A set of the specimens was forwarded to Professor 
Buckland, and another presented to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta ; many 
others were given to private individuals, as the quantity collected was very ex- 
tensive. 

Had Gerard's travels among the Himalayan mountains never done more than 
made us acquainted with the existence of murine shells at such elevations, not 
only science, but mankind in general, would owe him a debt of gratitude ; the 
shells which this indefatigable traveller discovered in the valley of Speetee, 
prove that the waters of the ocean had, at some former period, covered tlu^se 
mountains ; and the very idea of such an occurrence gives a sublimity to these 
scenes, such as we can easily imagine ; and the sight of shells, whose formation 
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extends to the earlier ages of the world, and left behind at such altitudes, must 
be a subject of interest to every contemplative being. We look on a hundred 
years as a long period ; and so it is ; but when the time extends, not to hun- 
dreds, but thousands, we are unable to do more than wonder at the existence 
of objects wliich have, for so many centuries, remained attached to the earth. 

An interesting paper was published in the 33rd number of the Gleanings of 
Science, by Capt. J. I). Herbert, regarding the fossil shells discovered by Ge- 
rard ; and the author’s endeavour to confer on his friend the honour of being 
the first discoverer is a praiseworthy one ; that he was so, there can exist no 
doubt; for, neither before nor since his trip to the Spcetec valley, has any other 
traveller been able to reach the difiicult localities where the-^e shells are found. 
An attempt was made, at the expense of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, by 
Capt. Thomas Hutton, who used his best endeavours to overcome the difficul- 
ties opposed to his jirogress, hut without effect ; it is to be regretted that this 
gentleman did not succeed, since his intimate knowledge of eonchology would, 
no doubt, have enabled him to identify many of the shells. Professor }3uek- 
land, who received a set of tlic shells, has cursorily alluded to them as the dis- 
covery of Gerard at high altitudes. Along with tlie paper alluded to, there is a 
plate of some of the shells, which are of the bivalve and univalve kinds ; in this 
plate is also given a figure of a portion of the blocks of grey siliceous limestone 
(or calcareous tufa, containing fifty percent, of reddish sand), filled with sliclls, 
and there is also a figtire of the fragment of the back of a testudinous animal. 
Among the univalve shells, the ammonites predominate. Capt. Herbert re- 
marks; — “Tlie tertiary strata in Europe have been fully studied, owing to the 
abundance and variety of organic remains found in them ; hut we have as yet 
few notices of these strata in other parts of the globe. These tertiary strata 
have, hitherto, been found in countries of moderate elevation ; it is not un- 
likely, then, should the conjecture which traces them in the Himalaya moun- 
tains prove to be well founded, that the examination of them at such enormous 
elevations may be attended with the discovery of various particulars of interest, 
and it is much to be rlesirctl that the subject could be ])rosecuted with that 
energy which its importance warrants.” Again : “ With the exception of these 
particulars, all that wc know or have heard of orgiuiie remains in the Hima- 
layas we owe to the spirit and persevering enterprise of Dr. Gerard. His re- 
peated visits to the different places where these remains are to be found must 
have made him fully acquainted with all the rircumstanccs.” Further, 1 may, 
however, state, if it be only to connect these collections with the others, that 
they consist of ammonites and belemiiites, like the others, and in addition, of 
urthoceratites ; that, like them, they come from beyond the region of the schists 
which succeed to the Himalaya gneiss in going northward, und that, in addi- 
tion to the above, there are, what I have seen in no other collection, rocks 
apparently formed entindy of sheik'* containing several species in the most 
perfect preservation,” '* I may conclude this meagre notice with the expres- 
sion of tt hope, in which 1 am sure the class will join with me, that Dr. Genird 
will shortly be able to cominnnicafc to us the particulars of his discoveries as to 
locality, &e., and thus, by this means, there may be assured to him the honour 
of being the first discoverer, which, considering his indefatigable zeal in the 
examination of the tract in question, and the many years of his life he has 
devoted to it, we should be sorry to see siiatclied from him by a late observer, 
wlio was indebted fur his knowItMlge of the plienoincna, and his examination of 
* The late M. Jaiqucmoiit, we believe. 
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them, to the liberal and communicative spirit which Dr. Gerard has always 
manifested.” 

Subsequent to the unfortunate fate of the enterprising; travellers, Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, Gerard addressed a long letter report to Government, offering bis 
services to proceed to Affghanistan in quest of the papers of both these gentle- 
men, and also to ascertain, by personal inquiries, the cause of their untimely 
end. This philanthropic offer was, unfortunately, and greatly to his disap. 
pointment, taken no notice of, the receipt of his letter being never even acknow- 
ledged. This apparent neglect may, however, have arisen from a wish on the 
part of Government not to risk the lives of others in such a dangerous and 
hazardous undertaking, though such a consideration never entered into Gerard's 
calculation. He was, we believe, accessory to the obtaining from Government 
a pardon for Mr. Masson, who has since done so much in making us acquainted 
with Affghanistan and other countries across the Indus. 

Gerard, on one occasion, drew up a long and able report for Government on 
the state of education amongst all classes of the natives in the protected hill 
states between the Sutledge and Jumna, and for which be received the thanks of 
Government, though it was never acted upon. He likewise wrote an account of 
a visit, in IB37, to the court of the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, in 
company with Captain (now Sir C. M.) Wade ; hut the document has been lost. 
He exerted himself greatly in the attempt at introducing vaccination among the 
hill states, but his success in this undertaking was by no means so satisfactory 
as he could have wished, in consequence of the prejudices of the people. For 
the purpose of enabling him to introduce vaccination among the lull people, he 
received, for some time, a certain allowance ; hut the latter was stopped by 
Lord William Rentinck, though afterwards granted t(» the medical officer in 
charge of the Nussecree battalion, who contiiiiics to draw It. 

Constantly bent on exploring new scenes and unknown regions in the 
Himalayas, Gerard had no sooner finished one journey than he was anxiously 
contemplating another into some place that had never previously been 
tredden by a Kuropean ; he had thus hut little time for revising and cti. 
larging his notes, tind his papers on a variety of subjects connected witii 
his travels in the mountains were in a sadly mutilated state, and few or 
none of them completed, from want of leisure. But even the Himalayas 
were not sufficient for the enterprising spirit of Gerard, and after visiting 
them in different directions, he descended to the plains of India, in order to 
accompany the late Sir Alexander Burnes in his hazardous journey into Bok- 
hara. This was proposed to Lord Win. Ben ti nek at Hooptir, in 1831. Sir 
Alexander, then Lieut. Burnes, had just joined his lordship after the comple- 
tion of a somewhat hazardous trip from Bombay up the Indus, in charge of 
horses sent from England as a present to the lute Maharajah Runjeet Singh. 
This gentleman was, in every respect, fitted for the dangerous journey into 
Bokhara, and readily undertook the performance of what he himstdf so warmly 
recommended. Both as a physician and companion, he selected Gerard, on 
Lieut. Leckie leaving him to return to his military duties at Bombay. Gerard 
started from Subathoo, on the 25th December, 1831, though then in a weakly 
state of health from severe illness ; but his zeal for the advancement of science 
and new discoveries, in a comparatively unknown quarter of Asia, overcame all 
private considerations. The journey about to be undertaken by these two emi- 
nent travellers was considered by every one capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment in the matter, as highly perilous, and among others. Sir Clias. Metcalfe. 
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III company witli Burries, Gerard traversed the Punjaiib, crossed the Indus, 
and reached Kabul, at tliat time but little known to Europeans, except from 
the admirable work of Elphinstone. This was merely the commencement of 
his labours, and the inhospitable country into which he was about to penetrate 
had already pro vtMl the grave of poor Moorcroft. Unlike his fellow-traveller, 
Gerard possessed but a limited knowledge of the Persian language; and, per- 
haps, wanted the tact so conspicuous in Burnes ; still these very deficiencies 
would render Gerard's observations on every subject falling under his own im- 
mediate eye even more valuable than those of Burnes, who, in possession of the 
ready means of communicating with the people among wiiom he was sojourn- 
ing, was, DO doubt, indebted to them for much of liis information ; whereas 
Gerard was obliged to glean for himself, and while Burnes was enabled to give 
a detailed and highly interesting account of his travels, poor Gerard’s remarks 
were of a desultory nature, and such as his time and inclination gave him no 
opportunity of arranging in such a manner as would please the generality of 
readers. The seoiJC of Gerard’s observations was too extensive for the mind of 
any one individual to compass with success ; and the want of arrangement 
rendered them of little use to himself, and almost equally so to others. Gerard 
and his companion penetrated into Bokhara, and readied Meshed in Persia, 
from which he returned alone, taking the route by Herat, Kandahar, and 
Kabul ; while Burnes proceeded to Bombay, His appearance in Himloostaii, 
on his return, was hailed with joy, and he became a welcome guest everywhere : 
he was fond of society, and related, without any reserve, his adventures, 
appearing to consider the successful completion of his journey, so franglit with 
danger and dithculty, as an every day occurrence. He preserved the A tfglian 
costume in which he had travelled, and being of a fine, hale, ruddy complexion, 
and possessing the necessary beard, he well became the large turban. On his 
return to India, from the dangerous state of the roniis, he was detained, much 
against his will, at Herat, for seven months. He surveyed tlie routes by which 
he travelled, as well as he could, by means of a patent compass, and after 
reaching Siihathoo, which he did on thc24?th April, 1831s the line of his jour- 
ney wa.s protracted, and funned into a large and hcautifnl map by his brother, 
Capt. A. Gerard, who presented it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1830. The in- 
formation contained in this map was considered so valuable, that the late Sir 
Henry Fane, wIumi commander in-chief, re<pK‘sted Sir Ciuirlcs to send it to 
him; and it was copied by Colonel Garden, tlieii deputy quarrer-master 
general. 

Gerard, on Ids return, did every thing in his power to conciliate the people 
of the wild countries through which he passed to a friendly feeling towards the 
British, and even expended large sums for this purpose. He Jiad suffered 
much from fatigue and exposure, and his constitution, originally strong, sank 
under them ; his sufferings were, no doubt, aggravated by the little notice taken 
of his labours, and the vexation he experienced in being obliged to refund those 
sums which he had borrowed, p^^rticularly from General Allard. All these 
causes weighed heavily on his mind, and he became unhappy and miserable at 
Subathoo; his feelings were keen, and could ill brook the cold reception 
which his appeals met with; and though affable on all occasions, and at times 
even cheerful, the cankerworm of care had taken deep root. With the buoyant 
spirits of youth, he might have borne up against the oppression of mind which 
weighed him down ; hut after the early and best part of his life spent in travels, 
and amidst dangers and fatigue, he saw no recompense but poverty and a broken 
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constitution. To bear up against these requires greater fortitude of mind than 
a sickly frame of body can bestow, and his spirit, at length, sank, and he be- 
came seriously ill. Every attention was paid him by his medical attendant, Mr. 
Laughton, and he had the great consolation of having near him two brothers. 
Captains Alexander and Patrick Gerard. It was, however, only during the 
few last days of his existence, that poor Gerard was confined to liis bed. lie 
lied at Subathoo, on the 31st March, 18.35, aged forty-three years. A neat 
tomb marks the place of repose of the weary traveller in the churchyard of 
Subathoo ; and thus, far from his native land, but in those mountains which he 
loved, lie interred the earthly remains of this enterpri.sing and useful man. 

Poor Gerard’s death was deeply lamented by his friends and acquaintances; 
of the latter he possessed many, since it required but a short intercourse with 
him to render his society extremely agreeable and interesting ; his lieart and 
hand were open to the stranger, and his purse to the heljiless. He was Jiospi- 
table, kind, and benevolent to all classes of Europeans who required his aid ; 
his house at Subathoo was the home of every traveller, wliere the welcome of a 
brother was always afforded, and no toil, trouble, or fatigue would liave pre- 
vented his affording aid to the poorest native. Thoroughly disinterested him- 
self, he was led to expect the like in others, and liis rtunoval from the Nussee- 
ree battalion, to which he bad been so many years attached, was a heavy blow 
to him, as was also the melancholy murder of his friend Mr. W. Prascr, the 
resident at Delhi ; in fact, be never recovered the shock occasioned by the 
latter. Added to these were the retrenchirients made by Government for re- 
paying the money he had borrowed to enable him to reach India in a matiner 
consistent with the character of a British officer, and one employed by his own 
Government in a hazardous and perilous journey among tribes whom he wished 
to reconcile to his countrymen, and to insure to the latter a kitul reception 
when traversing the same paths as he Jiimself had done. That he succeeded in 
gainuig the esteem of the authorities in every place through which he hud 
passed is evident from the friendly letters wdiich he afterwards received from 
such a man as Moorad Beg. 

Gerard's aim, from the time he left Subathoo until his return, was to conci- 
liate the people of the countries through which he journeyed ; and though he 
injudiciously adopted expensive measures to fulfil such a praiseworthy end, he 
cannot surely be blamed, for bis views were thoroughly disinterested, and self 
was never considered, being satisfied when his object was attained, even at the 
risk of a ruinous loss to himself in a pecuniary point of view. It is true, when 
in company with Burnes, he might have confined liiinself to his strictly medical 
duties ; but in doing so, he would have but partially fulfilled bis intentions ; 
and seeing that his journey was not one of an every-day occurrence, but such as 
few men could have accomplished, it was incumbent on him to make every 
effort to render it of service to his employers, and which he could nut have done 
without a considerable outlay of money on his return. His journey into Bok- 
hara and Persia was a disastrous one for him ; and to the fatigue and suffering, 
both in mind and body, may be fairly attributed his premature death, though it 
appears that some organic disease of the heart existed, wliich must have caused 
his death in a few years. His memory failed him during his last illness; but if 
the attachment of friends, and of two brothers long associated with each other 
in arduous and perilous journeys among the Himalayas, could afford him solace 
in his last moments, he possessed this comfort in a remarkable degree. The 
three brothers were under the same roof, living in the utmost harmony with 
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one another* and two of them giving their mutual aid in rendering the labours 
of their dying brother useful to the world. Of the three brothers who once 
lived so happily in the mountains, and travelled side by side among the heights 
of the Himalayas, only one now survives, our worthy friend Capt. Patrick Ge- 
rard, to whom we are indebted for the materials of this biographical sketch, as 
well as information on many other important subjects connected with the Hima- 
layan mountains.* 

* From the Quarterly Medical and Surgical Journal for the North-West Provinces of India, 
No. II. April, 1844. A new and very able scientidc work. 


EASTERN WIVES. 

Tiie daughter of a king of Persia, having conceived an aversion to- 
wards her father's vizir, said one day to her mother, “ If I could de- 
stroy tliat vizir, I would do it wdth pleasure, for he is a man whose 
inauspicious 2 )rcscncc di.stiirbs me.” ‘‘Be composed, my dear child,” 
said her mother; will manage the matter.” Having said this, slie 
w’rote a letter, in the king's name, to the wife of the vizir, to the fol- 
lowing effect : “Kill your husband, for I liavc an affection for yon, and 
wish that you should be mine ; hut as you liave an attachment to your 
husband, w'ho is my vizir, it w'ould he rather a disgraceful thing if I 
Avere to tear you from his arms, and make you my wife whilst he is 
alive.” When the vizir’s spouse read this letter, ambitious thoughts 
took possession of her heart, and she became intent upon finding some 
stratagem to rid herself of the obstacle. One night, her husband being 
in a state of inebriation, she seized the happy occasion, killed liim 
without compunction, and sent his liead to the king by tlie hands of a 
young damsel. “Whose head is this?*' inquired the king, witli great 
anxiety. “ It is tlic head of your vizir,” replied the damsel ; “ his 
wife lias sent it ; you know wliy,” The king instituted inquiries into 
tlic matter, and discovering the truth, took off the licads of the vizir’s 
wife, his own wife, his daughter, and the young damsel, lie then sum- 
moned the principal officers of his army, and said to them ; “ I want 
you all to give me your wives hut they unanimously refused. “We 
will surrender to you our property, nay, sacrifice our lives for you,” 
said they, “ but wc cannot part with our dear wives.” After this, the 
king Avent secretly to the wives of those officers, and said to each of 
them ajiart, “ I wish to make you my wife, if you can contrive to get 
rid of your husband.” Tliut very night, each of the ladies, by some 
stratagem, succeeded in cutting off the head of her husband, and in tlic 
morning, the king saw his generals’ heads in his possession, sent by 
their wives. He was horror-struck at the spectacle. “ What ! ” ex- 
claimed lie ; “ I asked these men to give me their wives, and with one 
accord they refused ; yet when I propose to their wives to commit a 
barfiarous act of infidelity, they all consent, and kill their husbands ! ” 
His majesty, after this ejaculation, ordered all the expectant widows to 
be put to death without mercy.’* 

* N«uv. Joum, Jtlatique, Mai, 1836. 
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VISITS OF FOREIGN PRINCES TO ENGLAND. 

Amongst the political uoAclties of the present day may bo 
reckoned the interchange of personal visits, wliich now so frequently 
takes place, between the Queen of England and the sovereigns of 
other countries. The time is not distant when such visits would 
have been deemed both derogatory and dangerous ; when emperors 
and kings could not trust each other, and when they were like so 
many Japanese Dairis, or Tibetan Grand Lamas, who must bo seen 
occasionally only, or by favoured eyes alone, lest they should be- 
come too common, and the vulgar should discover that they are men 
as well as themselves. The events of the late war did much towards 
robbing royalty of that false divinity that was supposed to ‘‘ hedge'* 
a king, for deposed and expatriated moiiarchs use<l to jostle each 
other and us in the streets of this metropolis ; and since then, many 
of the potentates of Europe have had the wisdom, or at least the 
good sense, to comport themselves like mortals, and resign all 
pretensions to godlike attributes. Nothing is really lost by this 
a2)2>arcnt sacrifice, and something is gained by tlie exchange of that 
undefined or slavish sentiment — a mixture of fear and reverence— 
which kings in jiast times insj^ired, for the cordial jiersonal esteem 
and affection, which never fail to reward the 2)rinco who makes him- 
self, as far as he can consistently with his rank and station, one of 
the people. The 2)aying occasional visits by crowned heads to each 
other, instead of keeping nj) their acquaintance l)y the transmission 
of conqdimcntary cards, or by proxies in the i)crsons of their minis- 
ters, is another >stcp in the same right direction ; it tends not only to 
maintain a personal friendshiji between the sovereign and ourselves, 
but to establish a similar feeling in their subjects, and to keep at a 
greater distance that horrid scourge, international war. 

It may have arisen, perhaps, from the circumstance that our 
sovereign is a lady, that so many visits of foreign potentates have 
been paid to this country, which, within a comparatively short spaco 
of time, has seen tho rulers of Russia, Prussia, France, and Relgiuni, 
guests at the court of its Queen, who, on her 2>art, has made a 
friendly call upon tho King of France. None but generous and 
cordial feelings have S2>rung out of these reciprocations of friendly 
courtesy in Franco or England ; national jealousies and old enmities 
were forgotten by both nations when they saw their^ sovereigns riding 
together in the same char^i^hanc^ lodging in the same house, par- 
taking of the same meals, and appearing, in fact, as if they^wero not 
merely friends, but relations. 
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Wliy should not the success of the experiment reinforce tho rea- 
sons which recommend these mutual visits on the score of policy, 
and make them general throughout the wliole civilized world ? The 
dangers, as well as the inconveniences, of travelling diminish daily ; 
this consideration removes an objection which might possibly be 
urged, when it is well known that a change of ruler often i)roduces 
a change of policy in the state, wliich might affect that of others. 
A sovereign may now, indeed, slip out of an evening, take his seat in 
a carriage on a continental railroad, whisk over the sea in a steam- 
packet, bo whirled up another railroad to London, lunch with her 
Majesty, give a peep at the royal nursery, and be back to his own 
court before even the courtiers had missed him, unless a place had 
become vacant. 

It is inconceivable how much misapprehension and prejudice is got 
rid of by these personal exhibitions. We have lately seen too many 
kings of France to be much frightened at one ; but a certain degree 
of mysterious awe did hang about our idea of the Emperor of Eiissia. 
All this nonsensical feeling vanished, however, when we saw the 
Emperor Nicholas, with as little of the terrible in his aspect as could 
well be expected in a prince who has some Tartar blood in his veins. 
If the Emjieror had fortunately been minded to pay his visit a few 
years earlier, when so much was saitl about his political voracity, 
and of his preparing to devour the whole world, many thousands of 
good i)ounds might have been saved to England which went to 
reward agents employed to discover the ‘‘ designs of Itussia and 
perhaps many millions M asted in Affghanistan for no purp(»sc what- 
ever. Tliero is still, in S 2 )itc of his luM' estate, a good deal of tho 
alarming in our notion of his Holiness the rojx?. Let but the i>rac- 
tico of paying visits among crowmed heads become general, and no 
doubt the Pope will fall into it ; his omitting to do so, indeed, will 
fioem to exclude him from the class of sovereigns. If he should 
think it objectionable to api)ear here as Poi^e, ho might travel incog, 
and be received by her Majesty as “ the Rev. such a one.” All the 
abstird prejudices against this jKirsonage would disappear the mo- 
ment ho M^as seen, and M’e seriously of opinion that such a visit 
would bo beneficial, by abating ill and uncharitable feelings on both 
eides. 

If such are likely to be the results of the practice in Euro 2 )e, 
they must bo ef[ually, if not more, salutary M’hcn oriental princes 
shall think fit to adopt it, for many mutual prejudices and errors 
require to bo got rid of in the intercourse between the East and 
the West, which could not bo lb effectually or so expeditiously 
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extioguislied as by reciprocal visits between the sovereigns of the 
respective hemispheres. Hitherto, none of the Asiatics who have 
travelled to Europe have been of the highest rank. Nothing in- 
ferior to a Great Mogul, or a Ruiiject Singh, or an Emperor 
of China would answer the purpose of recouciling the Western 
nations to those of the East; and there is little reason to doubt 
that, if a sovereign of the rank of cither would brave the petty perils 
of an overland trip to England, he would not only make us wiser 
than he found us, but go back himself wiser than he came. 

Take an Emperor of China for example. The present is, per- 
haps, too old; but lot us suppose his successor, a young mer- 
curial man, declared his celestial will and pleasure to sec with his 
own eyes what kind of a country England was, and what sort of a 
person was his sister, its queen. All the presidents of all the tri- 
bunals would probably stare at each other, shake their tails and 
moustaches, and mumble forth many monosyllabic protests against 
the project ; but as Confucius has not forbidden an Emperor of 
China to perform a journey to England, it must be assumed that he 
approved of it, and that argument would be quite enough to satisfy 
the scruples of the most pertinacious mandarin, if backed by the will 
of the son of Heaven. Aw’ay then he goes, through Tibet — his own 
country — and soon reaches Calcutta. Hero ho will meet with 
great attention, and probably the Governor-General (whoever ho 
may be) will pick out a few^ balls of the primest Company s opium 
for his majesty’s private solace, which wdll compose his stomach 
during the journey by sea or by dak to Bombay, where the 
emperor w ill find himself at home amongst Chinese merchants, w ho 
will probably bo able to replenish his stock of shark-fins, birds* 
nests, sea-slugs, and other delicacies, un i in a month ho lands in 
England. The time occupied since his departure from Pekin, wo 
may fairly conclude, will be sufficient to enable him to learn the 
English language, for a person w ho has conquered such a tongue as 
the Chinese w’ill find English mere child’s play. The mayor of the 
port at which liis majesty disembarks reads an address to him in 
English, to which the emperor makes a suitable reply in the samo 
language, but the interineter supposing it to be Chinese in a peculiar 
dialect (as he does not understand it), petitions for a copy, but his 
majesty places his hand upon his stomach (wdiich the Chinese be- 
lieve to be the seat of the affections), intimating that he htis no 
copy? as he spoke from his heart. The mayor, mistaking the action 
of the emperor to denote hunger, immediately orders refreshment, 
consisting of various soups, but, unfortunately, spoons being provided 
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instead of chop-sticks, his majesty can get none of the li<juid into 
Lis mouth. Now here were mistakes on both sides, the subsequent 
explanation of the causes of which very much enlarges the sphere 
of the knowledge of all parties. 

His majesty now takes his departure for London in a royal car- 
riage, sent down expressly by the command of the Queen, Avho had 
been informed by one of the ministers, who had consulted an excel- 
lent Chinese scholar, who had told him, that the emperor could not 
travel by rail -road, as there was a text in the Le-ke^ or ancient Book 
of Rights (the Chinese Ji/ayna Charta\ which distinctly prohibited 
an emperor of China from riding in a coach without horses; a 
minister having once (from economical motives) harnessed a set of 
donkeys to the imperial carriage, which the vicious animals had 
kicked to pieces. This was another blunder, at which the emperor 
laughed heartily when informed of it. The royal carriage is brought 
to the door of the inn occupied by the emperor and suite ; his man- 
darins are helping him up to the box, when they are told that his 
place is inside, below the very seat of the coachman ; whereat tlie 
mandarins slirug their shoulders, shudder, and looking unutterable 
expressions of horror, declare it to be impossible that the exalted 
Shang-vrang, with all his courtesy, can submit to such a degrada- 
tion. “ The highest place for the highest person," says the im- 
perial minister ^vlio had it in charge to watch over the details of 
etiquette, citing Shoo-king^ ch. 2, sec. 5, This being spoken in 
pure Chinese, is understood by the interpreter, Vfho promptly and 
acutely quotes a well-know’ii saying of Confucius, to the effect that, 
“When you visit a Tartar, you should not be so uncivil as to refuse 
to oat horseflesh," which is understood in the sense of our proverb, 
“ When at Rome, do as they do at Rome and the mandarins 
bundle the emperor inside the carriage at once. Ilis majesty is 
highly delighted with his journey and the enthusiasm manifested by 
the people, mistaking the turnpike-gates through which he passed 
for so many triumphal arches erected to his honour. The rectifica- 
tion of this misapprehension discovers to his imperial majesty a new 
and equitable mode of taxing lire subjects. 

^ The party arrives in London, the name of which his imperial 
majesty pronounces Lun-tiin^ and lun signifying “hell," and tuny 
“ destructive" or “ fraudulent,” ho conceives that it means (for all 
names in the Chinese language are significant) “ a place of fraudu- 
lent hells," and his majesty is not altogether wrong in his conjecture. 
The interview between the queen and tho emperor avc forbear to 
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describe (by anticipation), since the description might to vulgar 
minds appear ludicrous. There are, undoubtedly, at first, many 
whimsical mistakes and contretemps^ arising from a mutual forget- 
fulness on both sides that both were but varieties of the sarao 
human nature — the English courtiers having a kind of notion that 
their visitors were but animated and locomotive pieces of Chinawarc, 
and the Chinese being still j)osscssed with an uncontrollable belief 
that the English are really devils. In a few weeks, however, 
these mutual mistakes vanish, as the parties become respectively 
known to each other, and especially when the emperor s pronuncia- 
tion of the English language becomes more intelligible. His 
majesty is soon reconciled to our manners ; finds our eating and 
drinking by no moans barbarous, and conceives a high opinion of 
the intellectual character of the people from their universal practice 
of smoking tobacco, every one from the nobleman to the lacquey, 
from the merchant to his errand-boy, having a pipe or cigar in his 
mouth. On the other hand, the deportment of liis majesty wins all 
hearts ; he is voted a gentleman at the west-end of the town, and a 
jolly fellow in the cast ; the ladies perceive, after all, something ex- 
pressive in small eyes, and something manly in high cheek bones, 
whilst the hair of our men of fashion gradually deserts the brows 
and ears, and, lengthening behind, creeps serpent-like down the 
back in an elegant queue. 

In short, both nations arc the better for this visit. W c cease to 
regard the Chinese, as we have hitherto done, as barbarians, who 
may be exterminated witli impunity ; they awake from a sort of 
dream, and find that the English are nearly as great a people as 
themselves. Tlie effect produced upon tlie emperor himself, and 
upon the Government of China when he returns home, —but this is 
too large a subject to be treated speculatively. 
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ON THE CREED, CUSTOMS, AND LITERATURE OF THE 

JANGAMS. 

BY C. P. BROWN, ESQ, 

The various Braminical creetls prevailing among the Hindus, as well 
as those of tlic Jaiiias and Duddhists, liavc l>eeii amply illustrated hy 
Colcbrookc, Wilson, and other learned writers. It remains to inquire 
regarding the anti-bra m in ical worshippers of Siva, who arc called Jan* 
gams, Vira-saivas, or Liugadharis, who are easily recognized by their 
'wearing a small idol, either hung on the breast or bound on the arm. 
These are the disciples of Basava, whom they regard as a form of the 
god Siva. They arc widely spread throughout the South of India, among 
the Canarese, the Telugus, and the Tamils. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, the Abbe Du]>ois, and Colonel Wilks, have 
given short notices regarding the Jaiigams, wliich arc summed up in 
Professor Wilson’s Essay on Sects, in the seventeenth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, But the information collected regarding theSaivites 
being far from sufficient, the learned professor did me the honour (when 
I was his guest at Oxford, in 18.3()) to desire me to obtain further infor- 
mation on points which remained very uncertain for want of sufficient 
inquiries made in the peninsula of India, On returning to ^ladras, I 
accordingly resumed an inquiry regarding the Jangamas, the only Sai- 
vite sect who deviate from Braminical usages. 

Among Bramins, the Smartas (followers of Sancar Achari) are gene- 
rally called Saivites, but arc, in fact, free-thinkers, equally’ willing to 
adore Siva and Vishnu. Their creed may be found in the Mahahharaty 
the Bhar/avat, and the Rdiadi/any all of which arc entirely rejected by 
the disciples of Basava. TJiere are, indeed, some few Siva llramins who 
officiate as priests in the Siva temples, but I have not heard of any pe- 
culiarities prevalent among them. The}" certainly are different from 
the Smartas, who refuse to receive the holy water and rice {tiiBia prasCid) 
from their hands. 

The Vira-Saivas arc divided into two sects : one is semi-braminical, 
or liigh-chiirch, called A’ra’dhyas ; the other is anti-braminical, and is 
called Jangam. The Aradhyas claim to be descendants of Saivite bra- 
mins, and between them and the Smartas there is a certain degree of 
reluctant intercourse, founded upon tlic rites of initiation {iq)ana^anam) 
which both parties use. A brief outline of its history will enable us to 
understand the present state of the Vira-Saiva sect : this is amply nar- 
rated in their poetical chronicles, written in Canarese and Telugu. 
When divested of fabulous decoration, it seems that their creed was 
founded by Basava, whom they adore as Uieir one deity, looking upon 
him as an avatar or incarnation of Siva, the god of this creed. 

Basava was the son of a Saivite^ bramin, named Mandeiiga Mada- 

* The Andhya bramins pretend that his father wu an Aradhya. This the Jangams deny* 
asserting that the title Aradhya was assumed ouly whea the hnunin lUcs were renounced, and 
we nowhere find Dasavft denominated as an Aradhya, 
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mantri, at Ilinguleswaram, a village near Bagwari, in Belgauin, in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, When he was a hoy, he refused (they 
allege) to wear the braminical thread, because the rites that confer this 
mark of initiation require the adoration of the sun in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Vedas, Perhaps in truth he did assume it, but if so, he 
subsequently renounced it. Shortly after this time, he escaped from 
his parents, and accompanied by his sister, Acca Nagamma, he fled to 
Calianam, or Kiilyan,* the capital of the Carnataca country, where the 
reigning prince (A.D. 1155 circ.) was Bi^szala, or Vijjala, a Jaina by 
religion, whose minister, a bramin, was Bassava’s maternal uncle : he 
bestowed employment on Basava, and ultimately gave him his daughter 
in marriage.t At his death, Basava succeeded to his office, and gra- 
dually usurped great power. It would seem that, at this time, he began 
to compare the opposed statements of Jainas and Bramins, and per- 
ceived that both creeds were idolatrous. It is also possible that an obser- 
vation of the Christian faith, in the neighbouring country of jMala^'ala, 
may have led to his seeking a better creed. At all events, he determined 
on getting rid of the braminical priestcraft, and accordingly refused to 
worship any deity but Siva, whose image, the liiigam, is the most an- 
cient idol known among the Hindus. This symbol is as separate from 
indecency in the Hindu mind as circumcision- Is in the Mahomedau 
mind. The Bramins, with their usual love of filth, have connected a 
variety of obscenities with the linga worship ; but these are wholly un- 
known to the Jangams, who look upon this idol just as the Catholics do 
upon a reliquary, with deep veneration, 

Hanging a golden stamp before their necks 
Put on with holy prayers. 

Macbeth, iv, 3. 

The images erected in the Saiva temples being denominated Sthavara 
Lingam, or the stable image, he denominated this reliquary the Jan-- 
gama lAngam, or locomotive image, — a phrase l)orrowed from the VedaSy 
where it is used for living being. Hence, he and his followers are deno- 
minated JangamSy or living images of the deity. 

Before we proceed to describe his doctrines, we will give, in a few 
words, the rest of the history of Basava, still referring our readers to 
Mr. Elliot’s Essay (which gives the Jaiiia account), and to the Basava 
Puran,X which relates the story as told by the Jangams. 

Basava’s determined opposition to the Saivite Bramins and to the Jai- 

* See Mr. Walter Elliot's Essay in the Madras Journal for 1838f pa^fe 212, or In the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1837, No. Vll. p. 22, wherein it appears that some of the namee 
herein mentioned are differently written in different Telugu and Canarese authors. Compare 
also the statements made by that zealous and intelligent antiquary, Lieut Newbold, in his report 
upon the Southern Mahratta Country, printed In Pharoah's Madras Almanac for 1840, page 352. 
Calyanam is in the Nizam's country. 35 miles W. by^. from Seder. For this and a few other 
notes I am indebted to Lieut. Newbold, who did me the favour to peruse these pages. 

f This proves, in my opinion, though opposed to that of his followers, that he did not lay 
aside the braminical thread in childhood; for had he done so, no bramin could have given him 
his daughter In marriage. 

% See Aiiat, Joum*, Second Series, vol. Mxviii. p. 190. 
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nas raised him many enemies, while his bounty to the poor gained him 
friends equally numerous. At last, the prince’s jealousy was roused, 
and a civil war ensued, wherein Bizzala was slain, A.D. 11G8,* and this 
event was soon succeeded hy the death of Basava, who, according to his 
followers, was “ absorbed into the image,” or vanished ; while the Jaina 
account declares that he fled to Capila Sangain, where the Malparba and 
Krishna rivers meet, about 104 miles west of Bellary .t This event was 
coeval with the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 

The name Basava is a very common one among Hindus ; the Jan- 
gams have taken occasion, from their teacher having borne it, to feign 
that he was an incarnation of Nandi, or Basava (the Apis or bull apper- 
taining to Siva or Osiris), and this has been the source of numerous 
idle legends on the subject. 

At his death, his nephew, Chenna Basava, became the principal teacher 
of this sect, which has in the following six centuries spread very widely 
among the Canarese, Telugus, Tamils, and Mahrattas. The books con- 
cerning this sect were originally written in Canarese, but have been 
translated into the language now named. Tliose which I consulted arc 
written in very elegant Tclugu verse. 

By perusing their liooks and observing their customs, we may plainly 
sec the grounds of that hatred in urhich Bramins hold the Jangains. 
Their leader, Basava, was the resolute opponent of every hraminical prin- 
ciple. Tlic Bramins inculcate the adoration of many gods ; he declared 
that there is one sole Deity. They venerate goddesses and subordinate 
beings ; they reverence cows, hawks, monkeys, rats, and snakes ; they 
use fasts and feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries an<l holy water : 
all these he renounced, lie set aside the VedaSy which tliey venerate. 
They declare Bramins to be literally gods iii>on earth, women to be vastly 
inferior to men in all things, and Parias to be utterly abominable. 
Basava abolished these distinctions. He taught that all men are holy 
in proportion as they arc temples of the Great Spirit ; that by birth all 
are equal ; and among those whom the Jangam books describe as saints, 
we find not a single Brain in, but many I’arias and many women. In 
the brain inical writings, the gentle sex are usually treated in a manner 
abhorrent to European feelings ; but in the Jangama books we find a 
very different temper. Here we find woman raised to her proper station 
in society, such as she holds among Christians, being treated honour- 
ably, with a respect and delicacy which form a strong contrast to the 
modes of expression we find in the hraminical volumes. Indeed, the 
considerate and decent behaviour of the Jangams toward the female sex 
is a very pleasing peculiarity*’, which entirely divides them from other 
classes of Hindus. A Jangam once pointed out to me that the manners 
of the native Christians towards women exactly resemble those of the 
Jangams. In the eighth chapter of his work, the Abbe Dubois has 
spoken with indignation of the impure customs, as he calls them, of 

* For thU date I am indebted to Mr. Elliot, who ascertained it since the publication of hla 
Essay. It corresponds with the Saca year lOCO. 

t See Almanack, as above, page au. 

A siat.Jo /? . N. S. VoL. I V. No. 1 0. M 
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this sect ; hut, strongly as he speaks against Bramiiis, he evidently 
wrote under their influence ; and in thus condeiniiiiig the Jangani cus- 
toms regarding women, he omits to observe that in these very respects 
Christians are equally reviled by Bramins, who certainly arc much 
more scrupulous in their pharisaical precision regarding the outside of 
the cup and the platter tlian are either Christians or Janganis. 

The following particulars regarding marriage may give some insight 
into the social state of the Jangams. 

The forms of contracting marriage are the same as those which arc 
used among other Hindus. Certain prayers {mwUram) are read, and 
the tali^ or bit of .gold, is attached to the bride’s neck as usual. But it 
is not imperative to betroth the parties in childhood, as is the rule in 
other castes. The Avadhyas adhere to the braminical rule, hut the 
other castes of Lingadharis often let the wedding or betrothmeiit take 
place after the bride is grown up. Like other Hindus, they permit 
polygamy, if the first wife be childless ; but the second nuptials eaniiot 
take place without her consent. Mamage is imperative among Bra- 
mins ; it is merely voluntary among tlic Jangams. A widow is treated 
with every sort of kiiuliicss and respect ; her head is not shaven, and 
she is permitted to marry again. The Bramins exclude a widow from 
society ; there is no such prohibition among tlic Jangams, who, how- 
ever, agreeing with others of their fellow-coimtr}'men, do not permit 
her to wear the jacket, perfumes, paints, Idack glass bracelets, the 
nose-ring, and the silver toe-rings : for these form the specific garb of 
a wedded woman. But in various tribes of Lingadharis some of these 
rules are laid aside. A woman of piety is just as fit as a man to con- 
fer instruction in the creed. The Jangams always receive and return 
the how or salutation of every woman, just as happens between man 
and man. For, they observe, were wc to offer her any insult, it would 
be an insult to tlic image of the god wliich she wears. ISothi ng but a 
lireach of chastity can lose her the title she possesses to gentle and 
honourable treatment. 

On tweets in this Creed : and Rules in regard to Eating. 

Thougli the Vira Saivas declare themselves entirely free from the 
bonds of caste, we shall perceive that their liberation is but partial. 
They cannot eat with any one who refuses to bless the food in the name 
of Basava ; for they look upon others as lieathcns. And they refuse to 
eat with an Aradhya, because, being a Bramin, he is an idolater in 
their eyes, by reason of his prayer {gagatri) addressed to the suii ; for 
the solar worship is an essential part of the braminical creed ; and the 
Aradhya, as he refuses to lay aside his caste, cannot of course cut witli 
men who eat with I’arias. Thus each sect is equally unwilling to ad- 
mit the other to equality. 

In other sects of Hindus, the Bramin takes precedency, and is 
allowed every honour ; in tills one he is looked upon as an inf^erior, and 
as only a pretender to being in the fiuth. To this subject we must re- 
turn when speaking of the Aradhyas meantime^ it is requisite to 
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point out that the Jangams, who totally reject the Bramins, class them- 
selves as Sflinanyas and Viseshas. 

1. The Sam any a, or ordinary Jangam, is hound by no vow. He or 
she can cat flesh* and drink wine : they use betel-nut, and can cat in 
any one’s house. Only they are obliged to marry in their own caste. 

2. The higher grade, opposed to tliis, is tlic Visesha, or extraordi- 
nary : being the guru or teacher, commonly called Matadhipati, or 
spiritual guide. All the rest are his discij)les. He or she acquires this 
rank ])y taking a vow, the greater vow ; which will be afterwards de- 
scri])ed. Any man or woman who is moral and devout is admissible to 
this rank ; wliich entirely releases them from caste. 

Further, there are two classes of {hhacta) “ worthies,” who are devo- 
tees, but do not as yet aspire to the higher grades. 

1. Those (Sumiitij/a hhactas) who retain caste, and in other respects 
arc the same as Sam any a Jangams. 

2. The ( ViscsJia hhactas) confirmed worshippers : these are under the 
lesser vow, which binds them to lionour the Guru, the Lingam, and 
the J angam ” — three phrases which they use as a summary of their 
opinions. For they ordain that every honour must be paid to ^‘tlie 
teacher, the image, and the brother in the faith,” and their bitter foes, 
the Bramins, acknowledge that the Jangams treat each other as bre- 
thren. These Viseshas are entirely free from caste : and as they arc 
found chiefly among the Cannadis, they arc generally styled Cannadilu. 

Now as to eating : — the Viseslia bhacta will not cat in the houses of 
the lower sect. The Guru can eat in the houses of Viseshas alone, 
who are entitled to sit with him at dinner ; the rest cannot ; they, tliere- 
fore, sit a little way off. The distinction is, that the Visesha Jangams 
are teachers, and the Visesha Bhactas arc disciples. All can cat in the 
house of the Viseslia, but not in each other’s houses. These rules 
ap])ly to l)oth sexes ; for men and women dine together. 

Though the Aradhyas are bound to attend funerals, even those of 
Farias, the Jangams (even Farias) cannot eat with them even at the 
funeral dinner. 

I liave mentioned that they bless their meals in the name of their 
god. The food is polluted if a heathen” casts his eye uiiori it before 
it is blessed ; but after the benediction is uttered, tliey consider the 
food holy, and arc bound to cat it : it cannot be defiled by the glance or 
the touch of any person. Dining is termed Siva puja^ or worship ; for 
they think, with Jeremy Taylor, that God esteems it a part of his 
service if we eat or drink : ^o it be temperately and as may best preserve 
health.” 

On the Pandaratns, 

The Saiva worshippers among the' Tamils are called Pandarame : 
these are not Vira Saivas, nor do they wear the lingam, or adore Ba- 
fiava. I name them here chiefly because they arc often mentioned as 
being Vira Saivas, w-hereas in truth they are (like the Sinartas) Purva- 

* Excepting of coune that of thecow. which aU Hindus look upon u we do upon horseflesh. 
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Saivas, and worship the ima^e of Siva in their houses. In his Essay, 
Professor Wilson has regarded this sect as Jangams, and has also in- 
cluded under that title the gangeddu-vandluy^ or mendicants, who 
rove about, leading a bull gaily tricked out. But these are mere Dasaris, 
or mendicant friai*s, of the Vishnu sect, and have no connection with 
the Jangams. These may always be known by the bell and the fan 
they bear, as well as by their elegant dresses and gay appearance. 
Another Vishnavitc sect, who, equally opposed to the Jangams, arc 
sometimes mistaken for them, are the ^atanis or Sartarnees, who call 
themselves Vira Vaishnavas. These men lay aside caste, but are 
earnest devotees of Krishna, and accordingly are the firm allies of 
Bramins. 

On “ Guruy Linga^ JangamP 

These three words comprise the creed of the sect, and evidently were 
intended to disavow every part of the braminical priestly tyranny. 

This mystic phrase is thus expounded : — The image (lingam) is tlie 
deity ; the Jangam is the wearer, or fellow- worshipper ; and he who 
breatlies the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. Thus, he supplies the 
link between the god and the worshipper, and ever after is looked upon 
with affection as the true parent, even more respected than the father 
according to the flesh ; for, says the Jangam, I am one with the deity, 
and he alone is my father who conferred this unity on me. Among 
Aradhyas, the father himself usually confers this spell ; in other castes, 
it is thought improper to be the disciple of one’s own father or mother. 

The Gurus, being devout persons, usually separate from secular em- 
ployment, subsist on alms or free gifts. But it does not seem to be a 
duty to support the guru, or to consult him, and own his authority in 
ordinary affairs. It is the duty of the Jangam to support and be a son 
to the guru, or father-confessor ; but the guru never asks alms of those 
Avho are not in the creed. Several gurus are employed as paid tutors or 
clerks among the English, and of course receive wages, which would be 
unlawful were the employer a Jangam. 

These rules regarding initiation are analogous to those used among 
Musulmans, wherein the teacher is called Moorshud, and the disciple 
(man or woman) is a Mooreed. The ceremonies used on that occasion 
are fully described in Dr, llerklots’s “ Customs of Musulnians,” p, 282. 
In each, faith, love of God, and benevolence towards brethren in the 
faith, are the proposed objects. 

Regarding the AradhgcLS. 

In other sects of Hindus, the Brainin uniformly takes precedence of 
other castes; but among the Vira-Saivas, he is degraded beneath all 
others. Hence there is a perpetual feud between the Aradhyas and the 
Jangams, \vho (unless at funerals, where all arc bound to assist) treat 
these Bramins Avitli contempt. And, as a reason for such behaviour, 
they allege that the AradJiya is an idolater, because, in assuming tlic 
sacred thread, he is obliged, in common with all Bramins, to ofler ado- 
ration to the sun, whereas Basava ordained the worship of God alone. 
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The Aradhyas also give gi*eat offence hy affecting a superiority over 
other castes. The Jangam is bound to be courteous to all, especially 
to fellow-worshippers, and return a woman’s salutation or bow just as 
heedfully as that of a man. But the Aradhya calls himself a Bramin ; 
he salutes none but Bramins, and looks upon none else to be Jangams, 
or brothers in the faith. He will not pay more honour to women than 
other Bramins do. In fact, women are not much better off among Arad- 
liyas than among other Bramins. If her husband dies, a woman cannot 
marry again. Certainly, her head is not shaved, nor is she expected to 
die with her husband ; but even this rite has been very reluctantly laid 
aside, and some Aradhyas have honestly confessed to me that they 
much regret the prohiliition. The rites of prayaschittam, and other 
sorts of purification and fasting, are as severely binding on the Arad- 
hyas as on other Bramins. They assert that they religiously adhere to 
the canna canduy or ceremonial law ; but they fail to establish this to 
the satisfaction of a Bramin. 

Another point in which the Aradhyas widely differ from Jangams is 
their refusal to admit proselytes into their creed. 

Ill the points now described, it is evident that the Aradhyas have very 
reluctantly and imperfectly obeyed the laws given by Basava, who 
seems to have treated them lenientl3’, admitting them into his creed, in 
the hope that, after a while, thc^' would be prevailed upon to lay aside 
the sacred thread, and the ivorship of the sun, which is connected with 
it. In course of time many of them have done so, and a guru, who is 
one of my principal informants, is the son of a Bramin (an Aradhj'a), 
who saiv the folly of caste, laid aside the thread, and became a Jangam, 
wherein his instructor seems to have been originally a Paria. But, 
being a Visesha Jangam, of course he now is wholly independent of 
caste. In Sanscrit scholarship, and particularly in a read^" acquaintance 
with the VedaSy he is decidedly superior to an old Aradh^’a, whom I also 
emplo^’ed ; who, however, is well ac([uainted both with the Vedas and 
the Agamas, In the midst of a discussion one day on caste, the old man 
laid his hand on that of the Jangam guru, and said to me, Sir, if I 
could only hi}'' aside this thread, I could go to this good man’s house, eat 
with him, and marr^' 1113" son into his family- !” 

In all these discussions, I observed that the Jangam treated the Arad- 
hya with kindness, and perhaps pitj', but certainly" with no respectful 
deference. A learned Vaishnavite Bramin was lU'csent at these dis- 
cussions, and observed to me that the Aradh^^a, being half-Bramin 
lialf- Jangam, was completely jdaced between two fires ; and every con- 
cession which, in the course of argument, he might make to one iiart^'', 
enabled the other to disown him. Indeed, so great is the antipathy' be- 
tween Aradh^'as and Jangams, that the^- cannot even write to one 
another ; as the ceremonious civility of Hindus would oblige each to rise 
ex])ressions of regard which his judgment or his antipathies would forbid. 

According to the Basava Puran and other leading books, the Arad- 
h^’as manifestly are iinsup])ortcd in their claims to superiorit^y. For all 
the various {hhaetd) ‘‘ worthies,” or saints, whose faith and deeds are 
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extolled, are Farias, or shoemakers, hunters, or weavers : not one of 
them is a Brainin. And if they claim rank in consequence of Basava’s 
having been the son of a Brainin, this avails them nothing : as he laid 
aside his caste and became the willing seiwant of Farias. In fact, the 
Aradhyas, being only half-con verts, resemble tlie “ Christian Bramins” 
we meet with at Madras, who are baptized, hut continue to wear the 
braliminical thread, and are as much bound by caste as other llindua 
are ; yet they tu'c sincere believers in Christianity, and express a horror 
of idolatiy. 

Lastly, it remains to speak of "the four Aradhyas,” visionary j)erson- 
ages of very great importance in the creed, but I’egarding wliom I have 
not succeeded in obtaining an}' definite information. Among Jaiiganis, 
as well as among Aradliyas, at all their various solemnities, wliether 
marriage, birth, initiation, or funerals, four vases of w'ater are suleiunly 
placed in the name of " the four Aradhyas,” or pivphets. These four 
sages are named R'ovan Aradliya, Mam] Aradliya, K'co' Rama Aradlij'a, 
and Fandit Aradliya. In four ages, it is said, these four successively 
appeared as precursors of tlie divine Basava. And to this slender infor- 
mation only one point is added, which is the source of per])etual con- 
tention. The Aradliya claim these sages as being Bramins, which the 
Jangams deny, saying, these were our original Wachers, and could not 
have disobeyed Basava, who abolished caste. 

The Aradhyas and Jangams who answered my <]ucries, however frank 
in other respects, arc evidently in total ignorance about tliese venerated 
characters, who are spoken of in no book that I have met witli. The 
Pandit Aradhga Charitra is named after the fouitli propliet, hut is 
merely written in liis name, and is acknowledged to lie a modern com- 
pilation. The Siddhanta Sikhamaniy w’ritten in Sanscrit verse, on the 
Aradliya system, contains a wild mythological tale, tending to represent 
Rev’an Aradliya as a human appearance of one of the Framathas, or 
ministers of Siva. But this hook is not considered good authority, and 
the legend is not current. I am also assured that the details are given 
in a hook (supposed to he written in Canarcse), named Chatur matha 
Sthala nirnagamy but I have not met with this book, and my informants 
know of it only by report. 

Perhaps we may reasonably entertain a suspicion that these "four 
sages” are analogous to tlie four of the Musulmaiis, who are 

described by Dr. ilerklots, in of his volume already quoted. 

These peerSy or canonized spiritual guides, certainly bear Musulman 
names, but they play the same jiart in the ceremony of making a 
.Musulman mooreed that the four Aradhyas do in that of making a 
Jangam. They, too, are described in an apostolical succession, and, to 
crown tlie analogy, nothing satisfactory can be ascertained regarding 
them, notwithstanding the liigh veneration in which they are held. Pe 
non entihus et non apparentihus eadem est raJtioy and if these personages 
ever existed among the Jangams, how does it happen tliat these four 
alone, of all the saints, are designated as Aradhyas ? I confess that 
neither the Jangams nor the Aradhyas approve the solution I have here 
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offered, find a decision more satisfactory may perhaps Ijc elicited by fur- 
ther iiKxuiry. 

Regarding the Vedas. 

It has been stated that the A radhyas found their pre-tensions on the 
Vedasy wliieh, as tliey assert, prove their authority as Bratnins, To 
p)erceive the true value of tlicse claims, it may l)e as well to state the 
present jirjictice regarding- the Vedas ; and the folio wino; statements are 
the result of many inquiries as to the rules prevailing^ in the Teliigu and 
Tamil countries. 

Only a small portion of the Vedas is g-enerally read amon^- Bramins/ 
it is read without the meanini' heini^ explained, and is in obsolete San- 
scrit. 'I'he ^reat rite or sacrifice, called is occasioiia,lly celebrated 

anion, the Smai ta Brainins : hut this is so rare that my informant 
never heard of hut two instances. The few Brainins who live by the 
Vedas commit twenty or thirty chapters to memory, which arc recited 
at certain ceremonies in wedding^s, funerals, and yajnas. They never 
pretend to know the meaning;. Onl inary Brainins, thoug;h taught a few 
]»aip‘s of the Vedas at school, are not expected to retain this knowledge. 
From the lu'st information, it would seem that not ten Brainins might 
he found throughout the peninsula who are really skilled in the Vedas. 
Those recluses who study divinity read vfirious commentaries called 
Bluishgani ; the Smartas rca<l the Samara Bhtishyam ; the Vaishnavas 
read the Rdmanaja Bhdshgam ; and the Madhavas read the Madhm 
Bhdshj/ani: each man reading the commentator approved by his sect. 
Such readers are very few indeed. Ko man concerned with secular 
affairs troubles himself with either the Vedas or the comments. So 
great is the veneration shewn to Saiiear Achari, that the other euiiimeu- 
tators, even when they oppose his explanations, do nut venture to name 
him. Thus we see that the Brainins themselves know just as little about 
the Vedas as the ^Musuhnans do about the Koran. 

Among' the Jangams and Aradhyas certain portions of the Vedas with. 
the explanation are much dwelt on. But these are selected for sectarian 
purposes ; to demonstrate that Brainins are in error, and, on their own 
tenets, ought to eininace the creed of Basava. By insisting on allegori- 
cal interpretations, they pervert the meaning, and cannot very seriously 
Ijelieve what they allege. In fact, this device resembles that of the com- 
mentator ITardouin, who attempted to interpret all the Odes of Horace 
so as to give them a Christian import. 

The Aradhyas assert that they arc followers of the VedaSy and the 
Jangams are (^Veda-hah/a) excluded from that code. The Jangaiu 
replies that all have an equaf right to read the Vedas; hut that Arad- 
liyas have, like other Brainins, perverted the meaning of the text, lii 
fact, the Aradhyas merely take refuge Jn the Vedas from the dilemma 
in which they arc placed by their tenets. Their pretensions to supe- 
riority arc confuted by the very hooka that teach their creed ; by the 
Lt7a as well as by the Puran and the Ckaritra. 

On loss of Caste. 

Caste is lost ill two ways ; hy sin and by accident, A full Jangain, 
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wlio breaks his vow by tasting wine or betel-nut, is excluded from 
society ; but on expressing due repentance, his friends can agree to eat 
with him, and this completes his restoration ; which, however, is not 
granted unless there is the strongest reason to believe he will hereafter 
be cautious. Instances of such loss of caste are extremely rare. Even 
if caste be lost, the image is not taken away ; for it is always looked 
upon as a part of the body, and they can no more remove the image than 
they can cut off the man’s hand. No case is known of the l^age liaviiig 
been voluntarily laid aside. Accordingly, the Jangams declare that no 
one of their brotherhood has ever embraced the Christian or the Maho- 
medan faith. 

If caste is accidently lost, prayer and solitude, they say, will restore it. 
But they look with horror on the chance of any one accidently losing 
the image hung on the neck or arm. They athnn that this has some- 
times happened, and of course the loser is instantly devoid of caste. Now 
when a person accidentally loses caste among Bramins, or other Hindus, 
the rest immediately turn upon him as fish or savage beasts do on a 
Avounded member of their communities. Their cruel treatment of the 
sufferer is remarkably opposed to the gentle temjwr of the Jaiigam rule ; 
for the Jangain custom obliges them to commiserate the sufferer, to fast 
and pray with him, until the lost image rc-appears in his hand, “ de- 
scending through the air like a bee.” An Englishman refuses his belief 
to the stated recurrence of such a miracle, but both Aradhyas and Jan- 
gams unite in assuring us in the strongest terms of this miracle having 
repeatedly occurred ; and they go so far as to declare, that their faitli 
rests on this marvel, and Avere it CA^er knoAvn to fail, their faith Avould 
perish. 

On being asked hoAV they Avould treat the corpse of one aa'Iio died in 
such a deserted state, they ansAver that it is a case that never hai)pened, 
and they cannot say AA'hat must be done. As for his soul, they suppose, 
but A'ery doubtingly, that it has forfeited immortality, and must undergo 
the Hindu metamorphosis. The same also they say regarding the soul 
of an infant, Averc it possible that it should be buried or lust in the sea 
without the performance of this solemn initiation. 

Wliether the person Avho has lost.the image be an Aradhya, a Guru, or 
a common Faria, all castes, including Bramins, are bound to unite in 
the rite of restoration, just as all must unite at a funeral. 

Regarding their Bo 'jks, 

The books read in this sect were originally written in Canarese, and 
are of two descriptions ; thoee universally popular, as the Basava 
Purany and the Prahhu Linga Lila ; and those peculiarly intended for 
Aradhyas, as the Pandit Aradhga Charitra, They generally speak of 
these three liooksas the Puran^ the Lila^ and the Charitra^ 

The Aradhyas are very fond of Sanscrit reading : the VedaSy the Gita 
{or Bhagavad GUa), the Nilacantha Bhdshgamy the various Agamas and 
the writings of the celebrated theologian Sanchar Achari, regarding 
whom the reader is referred to Professor Wilson’s Essay on Religious 
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Sects, Asiatic Researches^ vol. 17, under the head “ Dandis.” Tliose are 
eagerly studied, hut are not locked up from the people at large ; for we 
shall find excellent Sanscrit scholars among tlie Jangam gurus, and 
many who are competent oven to convey instruction in the Vedas. 

They i)rctcnd to found their creed on the venerated Sanscrit treatises 
now named. But after long inquiry, I find that their reliance on these 
is fictitious. It is easy enough for them to adduce certain texts from 
these hooks Ind the VedaSy on behalf of their creed,* and in particular 
in justification of their assuming the name Jaiigaina Lingam, or locomo- 
tive image of the deity. Orthodox Bramins laugh at their pretended 
proofs ; especially at their claiming a right to give a secondary or spiri- 
tual sense to particular commands. Ihm* instance, the Yffjiia, or hurnt- 
olFering or«hiinod in the Veda.% is hy them explained as alluding to “ our 
passions, which must he sacrificed.” 

Another step which gives Bramins no small offence is the plea set up 
hy the Vira Saivas to superior orthodoxy. For these lieretics assert that 
they merely revert to the priimeval faith, wliich the Bramins liave per- 
verte<l ; and they very henevolontly try to recall tlie Bramins to the 
right way from which they have erred. In the Pandit A mdhya Chari- 
trrfy the author has laboured to convince Bramins from tlicir own 
Pnranas that they are in error, and that they ought to embrace the Vlra 
Saiva creed. Such ratiocination is absurd enough, when wi; consider 
that Basava sot out by entirely setting aside braminical authorities. 

The Parana and the Lila were originally wiitten in Canarcse, and 
liave been translated into Tehigii and Tamil, It has also, 1 hear, liecii 
written in Mahratta, in prose, as a eatha or story. The Parana is an 

• Wc sometimes (ind a similar mode of arf>ument in Christian writers. For inst.nnce, in the 
Vedanta llasayanamt a well-known TcIuku iiucin (in padya metre, in four books), written by 
Ananda, son of Manf»al<i giri Timmaya, which is a little more than a century old. The beauty 
and poetical vigour of style exhibited in this work render it very attractive, but in the first book 
the learned author labours (as docs the author of Xhc Charitra) to confute Bramins and other idola- 
ters on their own ground, adducing arguments from the Vedas and Puranas in support of his 
doctrine. Having omitted to mention this poem in a former essay, I will take the present oppor- 
tunity to describe it. The second book brings the history only iis far as the birth of our Lord i 
having comnicnced with the Fall. 'I'hc third gives a brief selection from the Gospels, describing 
the baptism, the descent of the Holy Spirit (whom the poet, using Latin words, denomi mates 
Sdneta Spirita), the temptation, some miracles, partirulaily (he raising of Lazarus; the last 
supper: the departure to the Mount of Olives (which the author calls Nandann rnrmm, as he 
names Veter Hapapa, from Rapi, 'a stone.* He calls James Yoffoppa, and John Arulappa, For 
martyrdom he uses martura). The betrayal of our Lord to the Jews concludes this book. 

The fourth book describes the crucifixion and subsequent events. The author now t.ikcs occa- 
sion to teach the doctrine of purgatory, for which he uses the Hindu phrase pitru-locatn. This, 
and a few other passages, particularly the Salutations to the Virgin at the opening of the poem, 
shew that the poet was of the Romish faith. Then arc described the Saviour's Resurrection 
and appearance to the Marys. The j^^urney to Kinmaus. Then follow brief accounts of the 
Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Then the beatification of the Virgin— Peter 
being left on earth as head of the Church. On the wrath of God and the intercession of the Re- 
deemer. The Lost Judgment— Conclusion, containing a summary of the points in the creed, with 
poetical version of the '*tcn’' commandments. The writer has nowhere inculcated cither the 
worship of Saints or the other peculiarities of the Church of Rome: at the same time he has 
oourted the attention of Bramins by dwelling as little as possible on the distinguisliing doctrines 
of Christianity. 

This poem is written in a beautiful style, and though somcwhiit loo learncil for beginners, will 
afford most valuable aid to theadvanced student of Telugu poetry, and will spare him the tediuih 
of learning the language through the medium of braminical books. He should first read the third 
canto. 

V oL.IV.No. 10. N 
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amiisinij composition, and particularly pleasing to one who has read 
tisqae ad nauseam in the hraniinical books. 'Jlie Lila is in quite a 
dillercnt vein, and vastly superior. It is an allegorical poem of con- 
siderable beauty, and is particularly attractive from the i)leasing manner 
in which it describes the female sex : neither as goddesses (as they arc 
descri]>ed in the hraniinical poems), nor as brutes, wliich is too often the 
style of the braminical Puranas, It is not only amusing, but written 
with sueli delicacy that any Hindu female might read it with gratifica- 
tion. The tendency of these two books is thus discriminated. Tlio 
Puranam is the Bhacti ciindaj or attributes every gift to the force of 
faith. The Lila is the jnuua canduy or assigns wisdom to be the means 
of attaining future happiness. 

The Chenna Basam Piirany iXie^Mari Basava PuraHy and many more 
Jaiigama legends, found under various names in Telugu and Canareso 
(nearly all of which are to be found in the Mackenzie Library), do not 
merit much notice. They are free from the pride, cruelty, and abomina- 
tions that disgust the English reader in the braminical PuranaSy but 
are merely wild vagaries, of which more than enough may be seen in 
the Basava Puran, With slight variations, they all run in one strain ; 
that a certain saint, out of love to Siva, vows to earn money in some 
particular mode, and he then bestows it on Jangams, and becomes their 
servant. Accordingly, Siva aj)pears to him, and carries him to ("ailasa. 
On other occasions, a “ worthy” cuts off his wife’s hands or nose, because 
she presumed to touch or smell flowers which he was about to offer to 
the lingam in adoration : Siva, as usual, appears, heals her, and carries 
the pious pair to Cailas. There are miracles in abundance, and some of 
them very entertaining. 

There are other volumes inculcating the yoga system (tatica hodha)y 
which, to our ideas, is strange bewildering nonsense. Herein there is 
hut one system, common to all, whether Bramins or their opponents ; 
for tliis unmeaning mysticism pervades every sect of the Hindus, and is 
analogous to the Sufi reveries known among Musulmans,* and to tlio 
mysticism promulgated in France and Germany by the followers of 
Bourigiion and Swedenborg. To lose one’s senses {cum ratione insaiiirey 
as Terence says) seems to be its highest aim. Hindus who pretend to 
learning are fond of deivling in these idle topics, for the purpose of 
astonishing their hearers, but we shall find that their stock of phrases is 
soon acquired, and their fund of ideas is yet more slender. 

The great theme ^perpetually reiterated liy the Jangams, as well as by 
all the other followers of the reformer Sancar Achari, is the resolving 
our body and mind into spirit. Tliat the attna (soul) is to be the linga, 

* Vkle Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, chap, xxii., and Sir William Jones's Essay on Mystical Poeti'y. 
See also Extracts, by Sir William Jones, from Baxter in the Madras Journal, for October, 1R36» p. 
44a In Telugu, the favourite work on the Yoga Sastram is the V(Uu D$va Mananam, It does 
not appear that Bamva encouraged such reveries. 

This mystic science is. Indeed, an unfathomable profundity of nonsense, such as we may find in 
the Rabbinical Tmrguuu (Vide Schoettgen and Adam Clarke on 1 Cor. xv.44.) In the SiddAcs- 
wara Satacam (litjely printed in Tulugu), and other volumes of devotion, the soul as a female 
addresses the deity as her lover And husband: as is often the mode of address used among the 
Persian Sufls (vide Madras Journal, vol. v., p. 129}. 
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and thus to become one witli the deity. This favourite theory is, in its 
ulterior (onsc(iuences, destructive of moral responsiljility, for, if men 
become the deity, he of course is sinless, an<l they are accordingly 
sil)solve<l from sin. It must be acknowledged that we nowlierc find 
Basava inculcating this doctrine. It certainly forms the concluding 
lecture of the Lila ; but that is a work not pretending to authority, 
but recording the opinions received in the national philosophy, 'll) is 
shews what pitiable ignorance Hinduism is in its highest flights ; for 
they all acknowledge the yoya sastram to be the great means of obtaining 
oneness with God. 

it is clear that the Jangams are inconsistent enough in their belief; 
for while they condemn the Brainins as misrepresenting the trutli, they 
are foml of perusing the various Saiva legends, wheroiii of course Siva 
and Barvati are the deities, and there is no mention of Basava or his 
discij)les tl)e Jangams. The most popular of these poems are tlie Cala- 
hnsti mahnUmiam^ or legend concerning tlie pago<la at Calahasti ; the 
BkitUitiia Charitray wherein a king gains a hl(‘.ssing by making a present 
of his wife to Siva, who visits him in the guise of a Jangam ! and who 
thereupon, as usual, carries both of them to Cailasa ! the Vim Bhadm 
Vijffgum, the Blumumad Vijamuiy the Madhnm Pnraa^ also called 
ITalast/a Mahafmgam or Socca Natha Lila (a high-llying Aradhya work), 
and a few more Saivite legends. 

They sometimes claim the poet Vemana as preaching their creed, but 
though he evidently held the Bramins in detestation, and shews a par- 
tiality to the tenets of Basava, he docs not embrace the A^ira Saiva 
tenets. Tlie insulting manner in whi(di he speaks of the female sex 
furnishes another proof that he couhl not be a Vira Saiva. lie also 
speaks of future transmigrations ; but the Jangams believe transmigra- 
tion to have terminated. 

But these remarks on their literature cannot ])e concluded without a 
few ohservatioiis on 

The Tantras, 

Bramins frequently allege that the Jangams are a depravi'd sect, 
who are guided by the Tantm.^ or heretical hoi»ks. But we should not 
incautiously believe this. The Jangams an* in all respects o])j)osed to 
licentiousness, which is the main-spring of the Tantras, The Jangams 
came from the west ; the Tantricas from the north. Tlie Jangams 
adore the linga and abhor Maia, the godcless of Delusion (Venus or 
Cali, as Devi), who is expressly the goddess (Youi, or Bhaga ^Maliiii) of 
the Tantricas. The Tantricas take no notice of the lingam : they adore 
Bctala (the devil), and other malevolent powers. The Jangams honour 
Siva as Daxiiia Murti, or the beneficent and loving deity. The Tantricas 
say tiny aim at a perfect release from fleshly lusts ; the Jangams do the 
same. But the former, being hypocrites, pretend to yield to their pas- 
sions as the path to freedom ; whereas the Vira Saivas call on their 
votaries to deny themselves in all respects. They attend especially to 
the rules concerning funerals, marriage, and placing infants in the 
creed. On all these points, the Tantras arc silent. The I'antras incul- 
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cate the use of flesh, wine, magic, and debauchery ; the Jangam creed 
abhors these, Tlie Jangams are an avowed scot ; the Tantrieas as- 
sume the guise of Smartas. The Jaiigams train up their eliildren in 
their creed ; the Tantrieas (like the Arreoys in older times in Tahiti) 
merely admit proselytes. The Jangains are sober, devout, and humble ; 
the Tantrieas are debauched, atheistical, and proud. The Jangams 
are rigid puritans ; the Tantrieas are licentious atheists. Herein their 
depravity resTiiibles that of the worshippers of Isis in Rome, the Social- 
ists of modern days in Ihiglaiul, the St. Simouians in France, the Illu- 
minati and other philosoj>hers of Geimany, the followers of Cagliostro 
in Italy, and tlie Nessereahs at Kerrund in IVrsia.* 

With a few touches of his felicitous pencil, Shakspeare has given a 
view of their system, or philosophy, whicli is the Sacti Pujay or worship 
of Power. 

“ Thus every thing includes itself in Power : 

Power into will ; — will into Appetite ; 

And Appetite an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with Will and Power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself.** 

Troilus, I. 3. 

Again, {Anthony and Cleopatray II. 1.) 

“ Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both : 

Tie up the libertine in a field of sweets : 

Keep his brain fuming,*' &c. 


Indeed, the sottish aspirations of Gonzala {Tanipesty act IT. scene 1) 
give a summary of the hacchanalian rites taught in the Tantraji, And 
if the reader has any curiosity regarding their system of magic, he will 
find it in Dr. Her k lots’s English translation of the Canoon-c~Islamy 
or Customs of the Moosulmans of India. 

Knowing the deserved odium that attaches to the Tantrasty Brain ins 
assert that these constitute the Jangam system. But were this the case, 
how does it happen that the Tantra volumes are found only in the pos- 
session of Bramins ? The fact is, that both parties read the Tantra^ from 
motives of curiosity, just as a Protestant might read the KoraUy witliout 
in any point adopting the Mahomednn faith. The Jangains honestly 
avow and vindicate all they do ; they have no motive for concealment. 
The Brainin acts on an opposite principle, and assures us that the Jan- 
gams are a depraved and senseless set of heretics, wlio obey the levelling 
principles of the TantraSy and pay honour to tlie vilest castes. But two 
widely diftereiit principles govern them. The licentious Tantrica re- 
jects caste, because it is an ordained rule of society ; he degrades all 
men to the brutish level. The Jangam is no leveller ; he, indeed, desires 
to abolish c<aste ; but by raising from the lowest grade those whose faith 
shews them to be good men. Indeed, the imputations made against 


* Regarding the Neoereahs, see Duckioghaxn'a Traveli: cited in Jitwi 'Monthly Magazine, 
i829,p.8S9. 
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them are very similar to the infamous stories circulated among ourselves 
in older days, against the Puritans, the Quakers, and Moravians," and 
investigation has shewn them to be ef[ually false. 

* See Southey’s Life of Wesley, voi. 1, p. 359. 

\The conclusion next month,'] 


Ctrittcsl glotU$»* 

The Portfolio, London. INIaynard. 

This is a monthly publication which seems to be growing into notice. It 
is justly characterized as a work “ which criticises, with manly honesty and 
genuine patriotism, the opinions of public men, the measures of governments, 
domestic and foreign, and the character and results of institutions affecting the 
welfare of mankind.** The style in which these subjects are overhauled, and 
which often reminds us of Cobbett’s, is of the sturdy and homely character, 
suited to the fearless and unflinching criticism of the writers. Eastern topics 
are included, and Lord Kllenborough experiences as little mercy as Lord 
Palmerston. 

The irnrs of Jehovah^ in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, In Nine Books. By 
Thomas Hawkins, Esq. With Eleven highly- finished Engravings. London, 
1814. Baisler. 

This book is beautifully printed, elegantly illustrated by the pencil of Martin, 
and luxuriously bound; but we acknowledge our inability to give a critical 
opinion of the contents. 

Waghorn's Overland Guide to India, hy three Eoutes to Egypt, London, 1814. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Richardson. 

This is a concise collection of necessary facts, given, as the author says,^ 
“off-hand,” to enable passengers proceeding to India through Egypt to choose 
the route most convenient to them to the latter country. 

The Counting-House Guide to the Higher Branches of Calculations, Part Z, 
forming an Appendix to the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic, Part //., 
forming a Supplement ami Key to the New and Enlarged Edition of the Ap- 
pendix, By William Tate. London, 1814*. E. Wilson. 

These works form a new and improved edition of very useful counting-house 

books, full, concise, and cheap. 

% 

The Union- Jack of Great Britain: Dedicated to the Nation, By M. H. 
Barker, the Old Sailor. London. Ackermann. 

This is an ingenious analysis of the union -jack into its various flags (the 
history of which is given), the various combinations of which are shewn by a 
very simple contrivance. 
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ENTERTAINMENT TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH AT 
CALCUTTA. 

A FAREWELL eixtertaiiimcnt was given by the officers of tlic corps belonging 
to the presidency division of the Bengal army, on the 20th July, at the Town 
Hall. It was not intended to be a public dinner; consequently, neither the 
Governor- General, nor any of tfie Members of Council, nor the judges were 
present. “ The entertainment,” says the £n(/iishman, “was, in all points of 
view, a private one, and in no respect bore inure of a military character than 
those outward forms of compliment usual at mess dinners, wliich nobody 
dreams of calling public parties.” The decorations of the Town Hall, both 
external and internal (judging from the graphic representations now before us) 
were splendid. The grand entrance steps were inclosed with a profusion of 
foliage ; the steps all the way up were lined with the Grenadiers of her Majes- 
ty’s 10th regiment The dinner-room, brilliantly lighted up, was lined and 
ceiled with tri-coloured cloth, blue, pink, and yellow, according to tlie pattern 
of the military ribbon of India, and at the end, opposite to where bis lordship 
sat, was a transparency of a town in a state of siege, wliilst round tlie apart- 
ment were arranged flags and meduHion representations of the various medals 
which his lordship had conferred on the army. The upper hall was arranged 
in the form of a pavilion, and at the head of the table rose a rich canopy. On 
the top of the stair leading to the pavilion was a canopy over the bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, surrounded by the light company of the 10th. The effect 
*is represented to have been unusually rich and tasteful. 

Between 200 and 300 officers, from Calcutta, Barrackpore, and Durn I)um, 
assembled to meet his lordship, who was received with a cordiality and unre- 
strained exhibition of feeling which must have made a lasting impression upon 
him. The troops were drawn up at the portico to receive him, and upon his 
reaching the entrance, the whole body of officcr.s descended to meet and wel- 
come hioi—the soldiers cheered him, and the welcome was re-echoed by the 
crowds of native spectators who bud assembled round the building. No Com- 
pany’s soldiers were to be seen, but the whole wing of her Majesty’s lOtli was 
present. 

After the usual lo 3 'al toasts, General Cooper, the president, proposed the 
toast of' the evening, “ Lord Ellcnboroiigh,” which he prefaced by a few words 
much to the point, and without any allusion to the public question connected 
with his lordship’s return to England, expressing the feelings of the company 
towards him, in his private capacity. The toast was received W'ith a burst of 
applause which was continued for many minutes, without any cessation, and 
renewed, with augmented vigour, for several rounds. 

Lord Ellenborough rose and addressed the Company as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen *. I thank you most cordially for this last testimony of your 
kindnes.s, which is, I assure you, only the more gratifying to me because 
offered altogether on grounds personal to myself, and having no referenee 
to any political or military measures of my goi’ernment. 1 tliank all the officers 
of the united army of India for the uniform cordiality and kindness with which 
they have at all times everywhere received me* I thank them for the confi- 
dence they from the first reposed in me, and which no circumstances have, I be- 
lieve, ever led them to withdraw. They fairly appreciated the difficulties of 
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my position, and they gave me credit for having at heart the national honour. 

I thank you all for the invariable zeal and devotedness with which every in- 
struction I have ever given to a military man has been executed, and, above all, 
for that spirit of enterprise and that noble ardour in the field, which, emulated 
by the troops of both services, have led in these later times to achievements 
never surpassed in the most splendid periods of our military history. 

** Gentlemen : 1 congratulate you on the high testimony borne to these later 
achievements by the great man who can best appreciate military services, and 
who is himself connected with the brightest glories of past times. Let it not 
be supposed that the glories so obtained arc barren glories, obtained only at a 
great public cost, and productive of no benefit to the people. In India, the 
continued reputation of our arms is an indispensable condition of uur existence; 
and if at this moment the revenue and the commerce of this country, and the 
condition of the people, be, as they are, changed indeed from the state in which 
I found them, to a state of unexampled prosperity, it is to the peace dictated 
by our arms to China under the walls of Nankin ; it is to the general sense that 
our rule will always be exercised in u spirit of liberality as well as of justice and 
of kind consideration and favour towards the troops of both services that this re- 
sult is to be attributed. 

“ Gentlemen : The only regret I feel in leaving India, is that of being sepa- 
rated from the army. The most agreeable, the most interesting period of riiy 
life has been that w'liich I have passed here, in cantonments and in camp. I 
have learnt to estimate the high qualities of the officers of the united armies. 
Amongst them I now leave the friends I most respect and regard. I have 
learnt to estimate the admirable character of the native sepoy, elevated as it is 
by bis confideiicc in th| Uritish officer, and by European cxam|)le in the field. 
Amongst tlicm are some of the noblest of soldiers, deeply attached to those by 
whom they are led, and full of enthusiastic devotion to military honour. Cherish 
that confidence, cherish tliat attachment and that devotion by every act of kind- 
ness, of consideration, and regard. Be assured that it is to the zealous obe- 
dience of a contented native army that the security in India, which has been re- 
established by two years of victories without a single check, and its unexam- 
pled prosperity, are to be directly traced. 

“ Gentlemen; I sincerely congratulate you on the appointment which has 
been made of Sir Henry Ilardinge, as my successor. A good soldier himself, 
he will justly appreciate good soldiers. Confiding in the judgment and liaving 
the advice and support of the Duke of Wellington, he cannot fail to take a coi - 
rect view of the real interests of India. His practical acquaintance with ser- 
vice in the field, and with all the details of military finance, and of the internal 
economy of regiments, must iiecessaiily render him much more competent tlinii 
I could ever liave become, even with the best intentions and my utmost indus- 
try, to deal with all questions connected with the comfort of the troops, and 
with the efficiency of the army * and our past experience of his conduct in office 
in England affords the most satisfactory assurance that his power is the magic 
cliarm by which in India a few govern millions, by which this empire lias been 
won, and by whicli alone it can be preserved. These are the last words of 
earnest advice 1 shall address to you in India. I now bid you all most sincerely 
and cordially farewell. I shall soon be far from you ; but my heart remains 
with this army, and wherever I may be, and as long as 1 live I shall be its 
friend.** 
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Loud cheering repeatedly interrupted his lordship, and when he sat down, 
the huzzas became tremendous. 

Colonel Burlton'next proposed the health of the Governor- General, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, / He said : — 

** Gentlemen,— Complimentary speech-makihg formed no part of my educa- 
tion, neither does it form part of the profession of a soldier, and 1 must, there- 
fore, bespeak your favourable indulgence to my deficiencies on the present 
occasion. I should be sorry, gentlemen, to make any remarks that could lay 
us open to the imputation of paying unbecoming court or adulation to a rising 
sun ; but it is most gratifying to all our feelings, and atrictly compatible with a 
legitimate and honest independence, to hail the departing glories of that which 
is now setting, as well as to express our grateful sense of the benefits he has 
diffused amongst us, whether in his morning, his meridian, or his evening 
splendour, and for this purpose it is that we are assembled here to-night. AVe 
have met here to do honour, or rather to attempt to do honour, as formas our 
humble means will admit, to our noble guest (who hatf been justly termed, who 
has openly avowed himself, and has most emphatically proved' himself to be, 
our friend), and, at the same time, to mark our regret at his approaching de- 
parture from amongst us. Gentlemen, we should be cold and insensafe, indeed, 
if we did not feel that regret. During the highly eventful period of our noble 
friend's administration, the armies of India liave merclied on from victory to 
victory, unclouded by failure, unchecked by defeat ; and, under his auspices, 
they have retrieved the disasters which, for a time, o’ershadowed our rmtioiial 
honour ; they have effaced the foul blot which also, for a time, had been allowed 
to sully the purity and brightness of the banners of our country, and they have 
triumphantly replanted those banners on the citadel ofGhuziii and the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul. Under Ills auspices, they have fought and conquered at 
Meennce and Hyderabad ; at Maharajporc under his o>vn eye, and at Piinniar 
on the same day, almost within his bearing of their cannon. How the ser- 
vices which those armies have perfoitned have been acknowledged, rewarded, 
and honoured by our distinguished guest, it must be superfluous for me to tell 
you ; and, indeed, you have only to look around, and you will scq many 
here present who bear on their breasts proud and speaking testimonials of their 
own merit, and, if I may venture to say .so, of bis gratitude. Gentlemen, we 
do feel very sincere regret at this approaching departure of our noble friend ; 
but, in the midst 'oj that regret, we find consolation when we turn to the dis- 
tingiiishipd individual who succeeds him in bis high and honourable office, and 
from whom we may surely calculate on receiving the same kindness and consi- 
deration that have shone forth so conspicuously in all the public or private acts 
of his predecessor, in connection with the army- Eminent in the cabinet as 
well as in the field, the name of Sir Henry Hardinge has been already recorded 
in the pages of history, and it will go down to posterity as that of one of the 
bright galaxy of British chivalry which adorned the nineteenth century, as well 
as that of the associate, co-adjutor, and friend of the immortal Wellington. Tt 
would be presumptuous, and indeed it must be superfluous, for me to say a 
word respecting that distinguished individual, after the high eulogium which 
we have just heard pronounced on him by our noble guest ; but I may, not- 
withstanding, congratulate the army of India on the accession of such a person 
as Sir Henry Hardings to the office of Governor- General of this vast empire. 
As an old soldier, yre may cherish a confident assurance that the interests, the 
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welfare, and the honour of the army, will be dear to him as they have been 
to his predecessor. If his administration be one of peace, we doubt not that 
we sliall at all times receive at his hands the same courtesy, urbanity, and 
kindness, which we have ever experienced in all our intercourse with Lord 
Ellenborbugh. Should it be our fortune again to take the field, under his 
auspices, we doubt not that any small services we may be happy enough to per- 
form will be fairly appreciated, acknowledged, and rewarded, in the same 
liberal spirit that they have ever been by his predecessor ; and lastly, when at 
the close of his administration he retires to his native land to receive, as we 
hope our noble friend -js nbout to do, some high and distinguishing mark of 
favour from our beloved sovereign, he may in like manner rest assured that lie 
will carry with him, as Load Lllenborough now does, the respect, the gratitude,, 
and the ufTectioii of the whole army of India. Gentlemen, let tis drink, then, 
to the health of our new Governor- General, the Right Hon. Sir Henry, 
Hardinge.*’ ^ 

The speech was loudly cheered throughout, and the toast was received most 
heartily. 

Capt. Champneys, in proposing the health of the Duke of Wellington, ob- 
served ; — 

“ I have a toast to propose, — a bumper toast ! It is one which needs no 
lengthened preface, for the illustrious statesman whose health I shall now give 
is known and revered by every Rritish soldier. He is the acknowledged friend 
of our noble guest, and of the Indian army. His time-honoured name is 
already emblazoned in the pages of history. Gentlemen, Great Britain knows 
and acknowledges the worth of him whose health I am about to propose ; but 
highly as he undoubtedly is estimated, it will only be hereafter, when the diffi- 
culty is felt in replacing him, that liis full meed of universal admimtion, as a 
soldier and a statesman, will be accorded. Gentlemen, may that day be long 
distant ; and let us drink, with due honours, the health of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, the personal friend of our distinguished guest.” {Great cheering.) 

The health of $ir Hugh Gough wus introduced in a few plain, soldierly, and 
effective words, by Brigadier Frith. This ended the proceedings. 

Lord Ellenboroggli was supported on the right by the artillery officer who 
proposed the Commaiider-in-Chief, and on the left by Major- Gen. CartWTight. 
Between each toast a lady sang—supposed to be Mudamc Cailly, whose voice 
was accompanied by a pianoforte, played by a young officer. 

The party broke up at about half-past eleven o'clock, when^Lord Ellenborougli 
took his departure, accompanied by the officers to the door of his "carriage, and 
clicered as upon liLs arrival. 


Cibil ann militant 

{From the Indian MaU,y 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL, 

Bengal Estab.-^Mr. Nevill H. E. Prowett. 

Mr. Henry Brereton. 

Madras E8tah.-^Mr. George P. Monckton. 

AmLi/oMni.N.S.VoL.IV.No.lD. 
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MILITARY. 

JScngal Estab. — Surg:. Joseph Worrall, 8tli N.I. 

Brev. dipt. Henry Henchman, 57th N.I. 

]Maj. Fred. S. Sothcby, c.b., artillery, retired. 

Brev. capt. Tfiomas Benny, engineers. 

Madras Estab. — Lieut. William Yoiiiigsoii, 1 Itli N.I. 

Lieut. John C. Day, 17th N.I. 

Major-pen. Thomas King, 2.jth N. T. 

Caf»t. Edward V. P. Tlolloway, l*2iid N.I. 

Lieut, col. John Laurie, N.I. 

Ens. James Candy, 49th N.L 
Assist. Slug. Samuel Cox, horse artillery. 

Lieut. John W. Tombs, engineers. 

EomhayEstah. — Assist, surg. Edwanl Sabben. 

MARINE. 

EomhayEstah. — Mr. George P. Cavendish, Indian Navy. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

Eengal Estab. — IXIr. John B. Colvin, Egypt. 

Mr. John C. Dick. 

• Mir.ITAUV. 

Bengal Ej<tab. — Lieut. Stamford W. R. Tulloch, 22n4i N.L 
Capt. John .\. Barstow, .S7th N.I. 

Ens. Thomas E. B. Lees, h’lrd N. !.» overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Arthur II. C. Sewell, ITlIiN. I., overland, Oct. 
Capt. Arthur Knyvett, (iith N.L, overland. 

Capt. Fred. Knyvett, 64-th N.L, overland, OcU 
Assist, surg. Henry Sill. 

Madras Estab. — Lieut. Charles W. Gordon, 7th Lt. Cav, 

Lieut. Jonathan Fowler, 8rh Lt. Cav. 

Lieut. Tom H. Atkinson, l.jth N.I. 

I.ieut. col. George Gruntlinin, 3lstLt.Inf. 

Ens. Henry K. Smith, 40th N.I. 
iJeut. Thomas Greenaway, 4()tli N. I. 

EomhagKstab. — Lieut, col. George J. Wilson, 1st N. I., overland, Nov. 
Ideut. Hen. Lodwick, lOth N. L, overland, Nov. 

('apt. W. G, llchbert, crigineer.s, overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Philip I^. Hart, engineers, overland, Nov. 

Surg. Andrew Aloiitgoinery, overland, Nov. 

MARINE. 

EomhagEstab. — ^Ir. Harry N. Garrett, I. N."! By the N/r 
JMr. Walter M. Peiigelly, I. N. J Charles Napier. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

MILITARY. 

JBengul Estab. — Lieut, col. Hciny* Hall, c.b., 4th N.I., 0 months. 

Miij. Lawrence N. Hull, 16th N.I., 6 niuiiths. 

Madras Estab. — Capt. 'I'homa.s Fair, 3rd Lt. Inf., 6 months. 

BomhayEstah. — Maj. Charles Johnson, 3rd N.I., 6 months. 

Col. William Cavaye, (ith N.I., 6 months. 

Lieut. (Jiarles U. Dent, artillery, 6 months. 

MARINE. 

BomhayEstah. — Lieut. Walter Jardirie, I.N., 6 months. 

Lieut. William Selby, I.N., till 1st Jan. 1645. 
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Cj^rontdi*. 

MISCKLLANlflOIT.S. 

Lord Kllcnborougli, late Governor- Generiil of India, arrived at Portsmouth 
on the 11th Oct., by the Loemt: steamer, from IMalta ; and on tlic 1 Itli lier Ma- 
jesty was pleased to direct letters patent to pass under the great seal, granting 
to his lordship and heirs tlie dignities of Viseonnt and Karl of tlie United King, 
dom, by the names, styles, and titles, of Viscount Southam, of Southam, in the 
county of Gloucester, and Earl of Ellcnborough, in the county of Cumberland. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, Part., arrived in tin's country from China, via Pombay, 
by the last overland mail. 

The JOpiscojial church at Philadelphia, U. S., is about to send forth a body 
ol bishofis, ministers, sclioolmasters, and schoolmistresses for the conversion of 
the Chinese. 

'Hie late T.ord Keane has becpioathed his Gliu/nce sword to the present 
baron, the sword given him by the King of Cahiil to his son George, and his 
Cuteh sword and Scirjde rille to his son Hussey. 

'riic Envoy Extraordinai% lately sent from Paris to the court of Teheran, is 
understood to Jiave failed in the objects of bis mission. 

Circumstances which have b(!eu disclosed coimccti'd wirli the recent abdica- 
tion, or presumed abdication, of the Pu'^lia of Egyj)t, indicate that, in the event 
of ^lehemct Ali\s death, the succression of his son Ibrahim may meet with some 
opposition. 

it is understood that Prince Henry of Holland Is to proceed from India to 
China, charged with the duties of a diplomatic mission. 

A new steamer, on the plan of .Sir W, Syinonds, is ordered to be built for the 
East-Inilia Company at Portsmouth, to supply the loss of the Mrnnwn, 

Amount of hills drawn by the East-Iiidia Com])any in the month ending 5th 
October ; — Bengal, 212,231/. 0,'<. 5</. ; .Madras, 24,221/. 4.v. lb/.; Bombay, 
2,0(12/. Total, 2.30, H I/. ! l.v. b/. 

There doe.s not appear to be any truth in the report so generally circulated 
of the loss of her 3Iajesty’a surveying vessels Fhj and JJrnmble in !May last- 
No disaster had occurred uj) to 28th July, to which day letters have been re- 
ceived from Capt. K, 1\ Blackwood datc*d from Torres Straits. 

A monument has been erected in Kensall Green Cemetery to the memory of 
the late Col. Sir llobert Bartley, k.c.h., of the 40th n g., who served with so 
inucli distinction during the Chinese war, and died, on his returii to this coun- 
try, on board the steamer Creat Liverpool^ in the ]Mediterraiieaii .Sea. The 
monument is of black Galway inarhle, .surnioiintcd by military trophies, and on 
a tablet of white Tuscan marble are recorded the services of the deceased, who 
was a native of the county of Monaghan. 

There seems to he no doubt tlmt a bi-inonthly mail communication between 
England and India is to come into operation in January next, to be carried on 
by two lines of steamers — one from Suez to Bombay, the other from Suez to 
Calcutta, calling at Aden, Ceylon, and Madras. Should tlie details of the ar- 
rangements which will become necessary in the altered state of our intercourse 
with the East be properly carried out, the present expensive mode of transmis- 
sion through Prance may easily be rendered perfectly unnecessary, and an end 
may be put to the confusion occasioned by two deliveries of letters by the same 
mail, which are, in some instances, forwarded via Southampton though marked 
vid Marseilles, and vice versd. 
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The combined Court of Demcrara, upon the recommendation of Lord Stan- 
ley, have agreed to raise 75,000/., to be expended in procuring the importation 
of 5,000 £ast-India coolies by March next. This vote is distinct from a general 
AVest India loan for immigration purposes, which will probably be brought 
under consideration early next session. The expediency of encouraging 
Chinese emigrant labourers to proceed to the West-Indies from the island of 
Borneo, whither they annually resort in large numbers, has been brought to the 
notice of her Majesty’s government. 

Mohun Lai, the faithful and attached moonshee of the late Sir A. Burnes, is 
at present in Edinburgh, lie was at Cabul when Sir Alexander was murdered, 
and having succeeded in saving the manuscripts and private papers of that dis- 
tinguished officer, he has brought them to this country and delivered them to 
his relatives. 

The safe return of the Austrian brigantine Joachim to Trieste from Bombay 
is noticed with sati.sfaction in the continental papers. Previous to the voyage 
of this vessel, the Austrian flag had not been seen in the Indian seas, and it is 
noticed that 120 vessels now sail from Trieste in the Brazilian trade, though a 
very few years since there was but one vessel so employed. 

The London indigo sales just concluded shew a reduction of 4^. per lb. in 
prices of all qualities as compared with the July sales. 

It appears from a comparative statement of British shipping entered inwards 
and cleared outwards from and to places within the limits of the East* India 
Company's Charter, from 1st January to 30tli September, in the years 1843 and 
1844, that ill the latter year the entries have increased as follows, viz.:— In Lon- 
don, from 417 vessels, of 173,4431 tons, to 425 vessels, of 175,714 tons ; in Liver- 
pool, from 126 vessels, of 56,175 tons, to 142 vessels, of 60,496 tons; and in 
Bristol and Hull, from 11 vessels, 3,956 tons, to 14 vessels, 4,897 tons. The 
Scotch ports shew a decrease, from 38 vessels, of 13,864 tons, to 37 vessels, of 
12,955 tons; leaving, however, a total increase of 26 vessels, of 6,603 tons, 
arising from an extension of trade with China, Manilla, New South Wales, 
Bombay, the Cape, and Mauritius. The clearances shew an increase, during 
the same period, out of London, from’303 vessels, of 128,867 tons, to 371 ves- 
sels, of 154^878 tons ; out of Liverpool, from 190 vessels, of 72,724 tons, to 252 
vessels, of 95,943 tons ; out of Bristol and Hull, from 3 vessels, of 707 tons, 
to 24 vessels, of 7,014 tons; out of Scotch ports, from 118 vessels, 43,492 
tons, to 134 vessels, of 51,247 tons; giving a total increase of 167 vessels, 
of 56,794 tons, principally to Calcutta, Bombay, the Cape, and Mauritius. 
Besides the foregoing, 90 vessels, of 31,145 tons, have, during the present year, 
cleared out professedly in the guana trade. 

The accounts received from Dr. Wolflf arc of a somewhat mixed character, 
being calculated, on the one hand, to encourage a hope of speedy release, on the 
other to impress the belief that his captivity may still be a protracted one. On 
the 27th June, the reverend gentleman writes from Bokhara to the effect that, 
though the King had frequently promised to send him with an ambassador to 
England, he was in great danger, and could not stir out of his house. By l)il 
Ilassan Khan, his professed friend, he had been deceived and robbed, so that 
his sole dependence was on the Persian Ambassador. He says — “ The Ameer 
is now at Samarcand, and 1 .'im here awaiting the most hital orders from the 
King daily to reach me. It is true that poor Stoddart professed openly Chris- 
tianity, after he hud made a forced profession of Mahomedanism. Do for me 
what you can, as far as the honour of England is not compromised. All the , 
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inhabitants wish that either Russia or England should take the country. Do 
not believe any former reports of my speedy departure, for I am in great dan- 
ger." Simultaneously with the foregoing, or nearly so, was received the follow- 
ing, dated Bokhara, 1st August: — 

“ To all the Monarchs of Europe.— Sires, — I set out for Bokhara to 
ransom the lives of two officers, Stoddart and Conolly ; but both of them were 
murdered many months previous to iny departure, and I do not know whether 
or not this blood of mine will be spilt. I do not supplicate for my own safety ; 
but, monarchs, 200,000 Persian slaves, many of them people of high talent, sigh 
in the kingdom of Bokhara. Endeavour to effect their liberation, and 1 shall 
rejoice in the grave, that my blood has been the cause of the ransom of so many 
human beings. I am too much agitated, and watched besides, to be able to 
write more. ** Joseph Wolff." 

Other accounts have since been received of a more encouraging character ; but 
as some of them bear date rather prior to the foregoing, they are not of so much 
importance, unless we can presume that the letter purporting to bear date 1st 
August was in fact written on 1st July, or subsequently in the same month, but 
prior to the 25th, upon which day Dr. Wollf writes : — “ The Ameer has 
returned from Bokhara, and presented me with a dress of honour, a horse, and 
130 tomauns, and 1 hope to set out in a few days for Persia." This is con- 
firmed by a letter from the Persian Ambassador at Bokhara, dated 23rd July, 
forwarded through Col. Shiel, in which he says he expects to bring Dr. Wolff 
away in about eight days ; and there are also letters from the Doctor to Lady 
Gcorgiana Wolff, dated 20th July, and August (no day specified), to the effect 
that he had received a present from the Ameer of a horse, a silver bridle, a robe 
of honour, and ninety ducats, and expected to set out in a few days, but had not 
had his audience of leave. 

* A correspondent of the Times, October 11th, states the following strange 
occurrence : — “ The ship Moffatt arrived from Bombay on Saturday, and the 
passengers landed in almost a dying state. It appears from a statement made 
by two of the sufferers, who are officers in the army, and are come home on 
sick leave, that they were all tolerably well up to their arrival at St. Helena^ 
where, as is customary, they took on board fresh water, and in a few days after 
leaving that island, they were all seized with violent pains and vomiting, which 
continued daily up to their arrival in England. Their gums became black, and 
the under part of the tongue black. No one, not even the doctor, who equally 
suffered with the captain and his wife, could account for it; but there is no 
doubt that their illness was caused by the water, and it appears the water is 
run into a copper tank at St. Helena, from which the casks are filled alongside. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the poison is imbibed from this copper tank, 
and it behoves the authorities immediately to order its removal, and replace it 
with an iron one. I saw the t\xo young officers this day, suffering the most 
dreadful agony. I should be glad to hear from tlie passengers of other ships 
from India, whether they have been like sufferers by the St. Helena water, in 
order that a proper representation may be laid before government, which there 
is no doubt the captain and the owners of the Moffatt will feci it necessary to 
do.” An analysis of the water has since taken place, but no appearance of 
copper i.s detected. 

On the 10th of November, the Act passed in July last, to alter the duty 
on sugars, will come into operation. The several duties to be paid are set forth 
in the statute with the enactments respecting the importations of sugar from 
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China, Java, or Manilla, or from the British possessions. By the third section, 
her Majesty, by an order in Council, may declare, with respect to any foreign 
country or countries, that it having appeared to her Majesty, from sufheient 
evidence, that the sugars of such countries are not tlie produce of slave labour, 
such sugars shall (from and after u day to be named in such order) be deemed 
and taken not to be the produce of slave labour, and from and after the day 
named the brown ^luscovado or clayed sugar (not being reiined) of the countries 
mentioned in such order shall be admissible to entry for home consumption at 
the duty of 1/. Its. the cwt., with o jier cent, additional. Certificates and 
declarations from masters of ships arc to be required respecting the growth of 
sugars. 

The l^utch are nettled at the attempts made to depraciatc the Java tea. 
“ If,” says a Dutch paper of October 9tb, “ as appears by letters from (^alcuttji, 
the competition with Java indiiro, which, on account of its good quality com- 
pared with other indigoes, begins to alarm the indigo merchants at Calcutta, onr 
trade in Java tea begins, in like manner, to alarm tlie Chinese tea mcrcliants ; 
and they can hud no better moans to disparage it in the o])inioii of tiic consumer, 
than to deny it the good qualities which are acknovvJoilgcd in Europe. Thus 
the Singapore Free Press, of the 2nd of May last, says — ‘In 181-2, Java tea 
was sold at such a low price, that it seems to be hardly worth while to cultivate 
it/ and concludes with atFiriningthat the cultivation of Java tea has completely 
disappointed the expectations that had been conceived of it. The spirit of 
rivalry is but too manifest in this article; and accordingly M. .Turobron, in- 
spector-general of the tea plantation in Java, has victoriously refuted tlie asser- 
tion of the Singapore Free Press. So long as the (’hincse tea had no rival, 
people were obliged to make use of it : thus congo has been sold for souchong, 
the latter for pekoe, Jiiid teus have been funii<l to bo injurious to health. Not 
long ago, specimens of Chinese teas, having been cliomically analyzed, were 
found to contain deleterious ingredients, and this is the case with almost all 
the green teas of China.” 

A new “outrage” ha.s occurred at Tahiti. Her Majesty’s ketch Pasilisk, a 
very small and lightly armed craft, is the only ship of war that lias for some 
months past been present in the waters of 'I'aliiti for the protection of British 
interests. France in the meanwhile has had there no less than three frigates, 
a steamer, and a corvette. On the Itli of April, an English corvette, the 
Hazard^ arrived off Tahiti, with despatches, and sent in her boat, a four-oared 
cutter, with an officer, Lieutenant Rose, and crew, to convey them to the 
shore. The boat was boarded, on lier return, by a large armed galley, con- 
taining a crew of twenty-four men, from one of the French frigates in the bay. 
The English officer was made prisoner, detained three hours, and then liberated. 
An apology was afterwards sent by the French admiral to the commander of 
the Basilisit, the Hazard having previously proceeded on her voyage. 

Military, — Her Majesty ban been pleased to permit Col. Shelton, of the^Rh 
reg., to accept and bear the insignia of the second class of the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire, conferred upon him by his late Majesty, Shah Sooja-ool- 
Moolk, for distinguished services in Afghanistan. 

The 16th Lancers, which have served in India since 1622, are to be relieved 
in the course of next year by the 10th Hussars. The 2nd and 40th regs. have 
been' ordered to re-commence recruiting. The following have sailed, viz.—* 
Sm. Hood, 3rd: reg., on board the Windsor, for Calcutta; Capt. Bell, 4th 
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Teg., on board the Lady Flora, for Madras; laciit. Blackall, 2:?nd regf., Lieut. 
Coventry, 29th rcg., 35 men 58th reg., and 15 men 99tli reg., on board the 
Hyderabad, cox\\\ei sliip, for Norfolk Island; Capt. Thompson, .58th reg., Lieut 
Drought, C2nd reg., and .*12 men 58th reg., on board the Sir John Seymottry 
convict ship, for Van Diemen’s Land. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Sept. 27. 22nd Foot. — Capt T. Wliite, from 42nd Foot, capt., 
V. Goldie, exc. 

3Uth. — Lieut W. Fraser, capt, v. J. Blackall, ret on f.-p. ; Ens. II. D. 

Gaynor, lieut, V. Fraser; G. Wolfe, ens., v. Gaynor. 

.5l.sY. — Brev.-lieut.-col. C. Pepper, h.-p.,27th Foot capt , v. II. C’. C. Somer- 
set, exe. ; liieut. A. W. Northey, capt, prom., v. Pepper; Ens. D. Stephen- 
son, lieut., prom., v. Northey; G. W. Drought, ens., prom., v. Stephenson. 

Ceylon llifle Rey. — Sec.-lie»it. .T. A. Layard, first-licut., prom., v. Kelson, 
who.se ])rornotion has been cancelled; Lieut It Hartman, h.-p., 9Gth Foot, 
first-lieut, v. Stewart prom. ; Sec.-lleut. W. II. Kelson, first-lieut, prom., v. 
Hartman; L. A. Forbes, sec.-Iicut, prom., v. Kelson. 

Oct. 4. 17//* Foot. — Ens. II. P. Oirslow, from 38th Foot, ens.. v. Belton, 

whose npp. has been cancelled. 

31 .sf. — Lieut. F. Spence, capt., v. Brev.-major Urmston, dee. ; Ens. J. S. 
Gould, lieut., v. Spence ; Ens. C. 'J\ Corinick, lieut, v. (lOuld, whose promo- 
tion on 23rd July has been cancelled ; K. W. Kirig.sley, ens., v. Corinick. 

.57///.— Ens. J. 11. C’hads, lieut, jiroin., v. INIorphett, app. to 53rd Foot; 
Ens. U. T. S. Bougliton, lieut., v. Pitt, a])p. to 80th Foot; J. llassard, ens. 

V. Chads; E. J, B. Brown, ens., v. Boiighton. 

Oct 8. 3rd Foot. — Ens. W. Howanl, from 43rd Foot, lieut., prom., r. 
Hand field. 

31.vt — Mnj. John Byrne, liout-col., p„ v. Van Cortlandt ; Brev.-m.ij« 

G. Baldwin, niaj. p., v. Byrne; Lieut U. .1. Eager, capt,p., v. Baldwin; Ens. 
J. Breiichley, lieut, v. Eager ; II. C. Smith, eiis. j)., v. Breuehley. 

(J.'lrf/— Lieut. J. 'Dior]), paym. v. R. I.anc, who retires on h.-p. 

Oct. 11. l//i /vwt— -Capt G. T, Hume, from h.-p., capt., v. C. S. Teale, 
exch. rec. dif. ; Lieut B. TIawkes, caj)t, p., v., Hume; Ens. J. llallowcs, 
lieut , ])., V. IIawke.s; G. 11. ’Lwenlow, ens., p., v. Hallowes. 

22ml. — Brev. I.ieiit.-('ol. It Croker, from h.-p., capt., v. W. B. Kelly; 
Lieut. E. Dunbar, capt,p.,v. Croker; Eus. W. II. Budd, lieut., p., v. Dunbar; 

W. T. l)c Wilton, ens., p., v. Budd. 

CJW. ' Lieut. W. Howard, from 3rd foot, lieut., x. Tliorp, app. paymaster. 
lirevct. — Capt G. 'F. Hume, 4th foot, major i)i the army. 

Ocl.22nd. l itli Rey. Foot— Maj. J. C. Harold, from 74th foot, major v. 
Fordyee, exc. 

29th. — Lieut IL M'Kenzic, from 10th foot, cai)t, v. Durbin, dee. 

39tli. — Lieut. E. Croker, adj., v. Munro, prom, in SOth foot. To be lieuts. : 
Ens. S. G. Newport, v, Croker, app. adj. ; Eiis. 11. D. Gaynor, v. Newport, 
whose prom, on 2nd August has been cancelled; Ens. L. Farrington, v. Gaynor, 
whose prom, on 27th Sept, hasf been cancelled. To be ensign : J. Agnew, 
gent, v. Farrington. 

^Oth. — Ens. \V. C. O’Brien, lieut, v. M‘Kcnzie, prom, in 29th foot; Serg. 

H. Baxter, ens,, v. O’Brien. 

Lieut. D. W, Tench, capt, v. Lewis, dec. ; Ens. G. A. C. Kippen, 
lieut, V. Tench; Serg. -Major J. Morley, ens., v. Kippen. 

86M.— Lieut. W. Munro, from 39th foot, capt., v. Halliday, dec. 

Ceylon Rifle Reymeut , — liieut J. Bradley, from 4kh foot, first lieut, v. 
B. Fenwick, exc. 

Memorandum* — The eommission of Lieut. Thackwell, as adjutant to the 
22nd foot, has been antedated to the 23rd February, 1844. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr. William Hultmann . — The death of this very able Chinese scholar, and 
the consequent loss of the stores of philological knowledge which he had accu- 
mulated during thirty years' application to the Chinese, Japanese, Mandchoo, and 
Mongolian languages, may be regarded as a public calamity. Ilis history affords 
an example of the success with which patient industry and perseverance may 
oppose adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Huttmaim was bom in London on the 9th March, 1792. He was destined 
to be a missionary, and this was the original cause of his studying the language 
of China, intended to be the scene of his labours. So successful was his appli- 
cation to this difficult tongue (for which at that time there were few helps. 
Dr, Morrison’s Dictionary being yet unpublished), that, with the assistance of 
a native, at the early age of twenty-two, he could translate from it into English. 
The death of his father, in straitened circumstances, induced him to relinquish 
his intention of entering upon the career of a missionary, and, with a very com- 
mendable feeling, to employ his energies in contributing to the support of the 
younger branches of his family. He gradually extended his knowledge of 
languages till it embraced the following : — Chinese, Japanese, Mandchoo, IMon- 
goliaii, Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani, Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
and Dutch. With the first three of these tongues he was especially familiar; 
and during the time he was acquiring them, and reading Chinese and Japanese 
works, he was struggling with narrow means, and emerging from those encum- 
brances under which the progress of merit is proverbially slow. He found 
time, however, for writing, and in 1820 he was instrumental in bringing 
out the Annals of Oriental Literature, tlie repository of many valuable papers, 
several of winch were contributed by him, particularly a curious account of the 
Chinese army. When the Asiatic Journal commenced, he became a contributor 
to it; and amongst other articles furnished by him in its early numbers is one 
on the cultivation of tea, wliich was found useful in the experiments made to 
introduce the plant into the British territories tii India. About the year 1828, 
his acquirements in Oriental philology recommended him to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which appointed him assistant secretary; and on the formation of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, he was nominated its secretary. He retained both 
tkese situations till 1830 or 1831. About this time, unhappily, he became con- 
nected, as a part proprietor, with a newspaper called the World, which was 
the organ of a class of dissenters to which Mr. Huttmann himself (we believe) 
belonged, called the Congregational Dissenters, and shortly after he became its 
sole proprietor and editor. This speculation absorbed not only his time but 
his money, and plunged him into pecuniary embarrassments; firooi which he never 
entirely extricated himself. Amongst its evil consequences was the dissolution 
of his connection with the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Huttmann had now to recommence life, at the age of forty, with a young 
family. His skill as an oriental linguist, which was gnat, and his acquire- 
ments in Chinese and Japanese literature, which were extensivei unfortunately 
yielded him few pecuniary resources : be gave instruction in these tongues, 
and he was employed occasionally by the East- India Company and by mis- 
sionary institutions in the translation of documents. He stiti continued his 
contributions to periodical works ; and he may, perhaps, claim the merit of 
having, in a letter published in the Literary Gazette, made suggestions wliich 
led to the institution of the Royal Geographical Society. During the Is iter 
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months of his life he was employed in translating the New Testament into 
Chinese for the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Mr. Iluttmann was twice married ; he lost his second wife but a few months 
ago. He has left seven children, three of whom, under eight years of age, 
vrithout father or mother, are totally unprovided for. He died on the 5th 
October, of inflammation of the lungs, occasioned by a severe cold. 

Mr. William Sprott Boyd . — William Sprott Boyd, Ksq., late political com- 
missioner in Guzerat and resident at Baroda, died at Surat, on the 13th Au- 
gust. He had for some time previous been unwell, and had stopped at Surat, 
on his way down to Bombay. Had he lived, it was his intention to have pro- 
ceeded to England by the steamer which was to leave on the 27th. The intel- 
lectual powers of the late Mr. Boyd were of a superior order, and his acquire- 
ments very extensive. He was well read, and intimately acquainted with the 
political state of India ; and his knowledge of the habits and customs of the na- 
tives generally so excellent, that he frequently brought it to bear witli much 
facility and effect. In his public character he was prompt and decisive ; in 
whatever capacity he was serving the Government, whether as collector, com- 
missioner, secretary, or resident, he was beloved by all his inferiors, and the 
name of Boyd was never spoken of by them but with respect and admiration. 
In his private character, be was frank, upright, full of honourable feeling, gene- 
rous, affable and unostentatious, and was universally esteemed by all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance. His memory will be held in veneration while 
Bombay is in existence. In him, we may most truly say, the Government 
have lost an able and zealous servant, the native community a kind and consi- 
derate protector, and society a bright and distinguished ornament. We append 
a slight notice of the different grades through which the deceased gentleman 
passed during his residence in India : — Assistant to the chief secretary and to 
the sub -treasurer, 1819; acting under the commissioner in the Deccan, 1820; 
2nd-assistant to the collector and magistrate of Ahmcdniiggur, 1822; Ist-assist- 
antto the same, 1827 ; officiating collector and magistrate in the Northern Con- 
kan, 1829; collector and magistrate of Canrieish, 1830; collector and magis- 
trate of Bclgaum, 1838 ; acting secretary to Government in the Persian de- 
partment, 1839; political commissioner in Guzerat and resident at Baroda, 
l^Vd.^^Bomhay GeniltmarCs Gazette. 

Dr. James Jephson. — Dr. James Jcplison, assistant-surgeon Bombay army, 
died, August 12th, of inflammation of the bowels, at the Lunatic Asylum, Co- 
lahah, of which ho was surgeon. Dr. Jephson arrived in India in the year 
1835, and had only very lately been appointed to succeed Dr. Barrington, as 
surgeon of the Lunatic Asylum. He was previously civil surgeon at Broach. 
After a visit to his friends in England, he returned to Bombay in the begin- 
iring of 1840. Wlieraver he went at home or abroad — James Jephson 
was a Ageneral favowrite. Long and intimately have we known him, and 
never have we lieard a syllable of malignity or ill-will towards living creature 
breathed by our departed friend. He was superior to professional jealousy ; 
envied no man his reputation, and left not an enemy behind him. Dr. Jeph- 
son, in obtaining the appointment of surgeon to the Lunatic Asylum, had at- 
tained an object of (to him) great ambition. He had long theorized on the 
various phases of insanity, and thought he could, if opportunities offered, have 
.practically benefited the unhappy afliicted inmates of the Asylum, His mind, 
.AsirtLyoMrn.N.S.VoL.IV.No.19. P 
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up to the time of his death, was filled with projects for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of his patients, and trying the gentlest systems and means for their reco- 
very. — Bombay Courier. 

Bev. G. M. Valentine. — This respected clergyman, whose death took place 
from cholera, on the 23rd July, was much esteemed, especially by the pupils 
in the Money School, whose education he superintended. He was the son of 
the Rev. Mr. Valentine, chaplain of llchester gaol, and curate of a respectable 
living in Somersetshire, not far from the gaol, lie had two sons ; one is still 
living in the exercise of his profession (a surgeon), eight miles from llchester; 
the other, who was at an early period destined for the church, received the ele- 
ments of bis education in the village grammar school where his father resided, 
and in the beginning of 1838 quitted England to labour amongst the heathen in 
connection with the Church Missionary Society. In this good work Mr. Va- 
lentine continued until summoned to appear before the Author of his being. lie 
will doubtless be long and deeply remembered by all who regarded the humble 
and sincere Christian labourer.— 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Sep. 27. — Thetis, Bengal, Penzance. — 30. Minerva^ China, Cork; Anne 
Jane, China, Falmouth. — Oct. 2. Penyard Park, Sydney, Dartmouth ; Car- 
natic, jMadrus, Downs ; Prince of Waterloo, and Courier, Bengal, Corea, 
Bombay, Liverpool. — 3. Gannet, New South Wales, Falmouth.— -i. Planet, 
Ceylon, Portsmouth ; Ann Martin, Panthea, Lucy Wright, Nina, Bombay ; 
JDuncan, Baboo, Laidmans, Robert Henderson, Tigres, Bengal ; Sir Robert 
Sale, Bengal ; Canopus, China ; Ophelie and Anne, Ceylon ; Seringapatam, 
Madras; Platina, Port Philip, Downs; II.M.S. Clio, Bombay, Portsmouth; 
Kinnear, Hobart Town, Portsmouth ; A/ary, Bombay ; Nautilus, China; John 
JTuUett, Mauritius ; Buteshire and Vanguard, Bengal, Downs ; Tyne, Port 
Philip, Torbay ; Agnes Ewing and Hope, Bombay ; Sabina, Singapore ; Manilla, 
Bengal ; Flowers of Ugie, Madras, Liverpool ; Cape Packet, Madras ; John 
JCnox, Batavia, Hastings. — 5. Adelaide, Bombay; Warlock, Bengal.— 7. 
Arachne, Sydney; Maria, Bengal; Richmond, AlgoaBay; Wasdale. IVIauri- 
tius ; Birman, Brahmin, and Pearl, Bengal ; Moffat and Lady Kemiaway, 
Bombay ; Arachne, Sydney, Downs ; Maria, Bengal, Downs ; Richmond, 
Algoa Bay, Gravesend ; Wasdale, Mauritius, Brixham ; Birman and Pearl, 
Bengal; Brahmin, China; Moffatt and Ijady Kennaway, Bombay, Dowms ; 
Bolivar, Bombay, Liverpool ; Lord Lyndoch, Bombay, Portland ; Onyx, South 
Seas, Downs; Waterloo nxid TFi7liani, Batavia, Downs, Lowe; Van Nyensiern, 
Batavia, Portland ; Cheverell, Bombay, Torr Roads.— 8. Patrwt King, Bengal, 
Liverpool: Chimera, Coast of Africa, Liverpool ; Crrq/lon, Ceylon, Falmouth. 
—10. Schiller, Batavia, Salcombe. — 11. Jane Catherine, Ceylon, Downs; 
Candahar, Bengal, Portsmouth ; Royal Consort, Batavia, Cowes.— 12. Agri- 
cola, Bengal, Downs; Ocean Queen, Bombay, Liverpool; Northumberland, 
Bombay, Downs; General Chasse, Batavia, Portsmouth. — l^. Zemindar, 
Ben^l, Downs; Morning Star, Ceylon, Falmouth; Nereid, Batavia, Downs ; 
Wittiam Abrams, Bombay, Liverpool; Bucephdus, Bombay, Liverpool; 
Duchess of Leinster, Bengal, Liverpool. — 15. Cecelia, Port Philip, Downs ; 
Jane Geary, Mauritius, Downs ; Frances Ann, Singapore, Margate ; Monarch, 
Bombay, Liverpool; Kent, South Seas, Downs.— 16. Symmetry, Ceylon, 
Downs ; Hindoo, China, Downs ; Curlew, Algoa Bay, Scilly« — 17. Bangalore, 
China, Downs ; Vigilant, Singapore, Downs ; Circassian, Batavia, Portsmouth ; 
Buenos Ayrian, BengaU Liverpool.— 18. Berkshire, Bombiw ; John Calvin, 
Bombay ; Duchess of Argyll and Hong Kong, Bengal ; Caroline, Madras ; 
Brothers^ South Seas, Down8.-«19. LetUuLf Bengal, Downs, Falmouth; Cre- 
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mona. New South Wales, Downs.— 21. '/sa&efia Wataon^ Bengal, Downs; THZ* 
Stoveld, New South Wales, Gravesend; Philopontaa, Bombay; ^ward, 
Bombay, Liverpool; Dalmamock^ Singapore, Downs, Falmouth.— 21-. John 
Pletning, Bengal, Start. 


DKPARTURES. 

From Liverpool. — Sept. 28. Litherland, Shanghae; Swithamley^ Hong 
Kong.— 29. Bcliance, Bombay; John Moore, Bombay; Richard, Mauritius. — 
Oct. 8. Archer, Earl Grey, and Malabar, Bengal. — 10. Norfolk, Batavia ; Pa- 
latine, Calcutta; Competitor, Bombay; Hamilton Rosa, Cape. — 12. William 
Campbell, Ceylon. — 16. Sarah Louisa, Shanghae. — 20. Pearl, Otaheite ; Eliza, 
New South Wales ; Scotia and The Duke, Bengal; Isabella and Amy, Madras, 
— 21. Retjalia, Cape; Vehre, Shinghae; Medina and Isabella, Singapore.— 
22. Thomas Worthington, Sliangliae ; Carib, Singapore. — Oct. 9. Matthew 
King, Cape. — 17. Romeo, Bengal; Glasgow, Madras and Moulmein. — 18. Per- 
sian, Ceylon and Madras. — 19. Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Bombay ; Lucinda, 
Bombay. — 20. Herald, Cork and Sydney. 

From the Do^vns.— S ept. 27. Apame, Algoa Bay ; Lady Flora, Madras. — 
28. Paragon, Moulmein.— 29. Thomas Hlyih, Mauritius. — SO- Salem, Bombay. 
—Oct. I*. Janet, Mauritius; Salem, Bombay; Midlothian, Sydney. — 9. Ori- 
ental, Cliina ; Sir Charles Napier, Bombay; Pnrkfield, Port Philip. —Remain. 
Co/o/a6M.v, Bombay; Persia, Ceylon; iSa/cm, Bombay.— 7. TaUentire, Bordeaux 
and Bombay. — 13. Kezia, Ichaboe. — 17. Jim Crow, Algoa Bay; Tyrian, 
Swansea and Ceylon ; Duchess of Northumberland, Bombay ; Countess of 
Minto, Cape.— 21. Thomas Henry, Bengal; Hydrabad, Norfolk Island; /«- 
verna, Bengal.— 23. Indemnity, Cape. 

From Portsmouth. — O ct. 4. Windsor, Bengal.— China. — 21. 
Stables Castle, New Zealand.— 24. General Hewitt, Sydney. 

From off Hastings. — O ct. 8. Duke of Wellington (of Dundee), Duncan, from 
Frith of Forth, to Calcutta. 

From Cowes. — O ct. 22. Salem, Bombay; Lady of the Lake, Colombo and 
Kurrachee. 

From Torbay, — O ct. 5. Emily, Madras. 

From Falmoutli.— O ct. 16. Jannet, Mauritius.— 17. Columbus, Bombay; 
Persia, Ceylon. 

From I’ortland. — O ct. 23. Sir Charles Napier, Bombay. 

From iVIilford. — O ct. 20. Princess Royal, Cape and China. 

From Bristol. — S ept, 25. Anna, Mauritius. — 28. Clifton, Bengal. — Oct. 17. 
Gambia, Africa. 

From Newport. — O ct. 18. Bombay, Ceylon. 

From Glocester. — O ct. 21. Indian, Cape. 

From Cork. — O ct. 21. Richard Cobden, China. 

From the Clyde.— S ept. 20. Potentate, Singapore; Commodore, Bengal; 
John Gray, Bombay. 

From Leith. — Oct. 14. Catherine Jamieson, New South Wales. 

From Bordeaux.— Oct. 11. MelviUe, Mauritius ; Pnnee Bengal.— 

12. Psyche, Mauritius. 

From Hamburg, Oct. IL Rachel, Bombay. 

From Newcastle. — O ct. 4. Olive Branch,' Aden. 

From Newport. — Sept. 25. Palinurus, Aden. 


PASSENGERS TO THE EAST. 

Per Oriental, from Southampton to Alexandria. For Calcutta— Mrs. vSeal- 
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Ian, two ladies, one gentleman, 15 years ; Mrs. Dickens and sister, Mrs. Millett 
and servant. Miss Thompson, Mrs. Frith, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beale, Mrs. Panting, Mrs. Greenaway, servant, and child ; Miss 
Lloyd, niece, and nephew, from Suez*; Mrs. Goodwyn and friend, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weicbrech and servant, Col. Hawks, Mr. and Mrs. Cawie, Lieut. -col. Taylor, 
Mrs. Fulton, £ns. Hcwett, Mr. Law, from Suez ; Lieut. Sewell, from Gibral- 
tar; Mr. and Mrs. Stroud, Mr. and Mrs. Macarthiir, Gen. Considine, Col. 
Burroughs, Mrs. Bellairs, Mr. Owen, from Suez ; Mr. Burgess, from Suez ; 
Messrs. Walker, Mackenzie, J. A. Dorin, W. H. Frith, Paton, Ogilvy, Forbes, 
Princep, Turnbull, Ilichardson, Wedderburn, Boyle, J. Smith, Pauli, Geidt, 
Greatbed, Hutchinson, Fulton, Matheson, Congreve, Fraser, P. Johnson, 
H. Jenkins, Church, Mackinlay, llbery, Spence, W. Peel, Heming, Kershaw, 
Altares, C. ^lackintosh, Stephen, Ballard, Bardelio, Cohen, Smoult. For 
Ceylon — Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Maj. Macpherson, Messrs. Llewellyn, H. Peel, 
Form by, J. A. Ker. For Madras — Capt. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Stra- 
chan. Miss Home and servant, Capt. Biddle, Messrs. Murray, Corbet, T. Blane, 
Biggs, Key, H. Ellis, Lousada. For Alexandria — IVIisi Dunsterville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis, Capt. A. Knyvett, Capt. F. Knyvett, Meer Jafur Ali Khan, secretary, 
and four servants; Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Allen, Miss Worthington, Messrs. Scott, 
F. Blane, Robarts, Hart, A. Forbes, Macqueen. For Malta and Madras^ 
Capt. and Mrs. Shaw. For Malta — Mr. Wanicr, Mr. Storer, from Gibraltar. 
For Aden — Mr. and Mrs. Scott. 

Per Queen, to Bengal.— Capt. and Mrs. Hull, Miss Stacy, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Evershed, Miss Robertson, Mrs. Cope, Mias Robinson, Miss Graham, 
Capt. and Mrs. Burroughs, Mr. Best, Capt. and Mrs. Baker, Misses Hurd, 
Miss Smith. Misses Parker, Capt. Barstow, Lieut. H. Bartley, Lieut. Tulloch, 
Drs. Mackey and Middleton, Officers of Troopa, Messrs. White, Clifford, 
Ballard, Twisden, Haydon, T. Alexander, Limond, Parker, Harrison, Miller, 
Griffiths, Stewart, and Johnson. 

Per True Briton, to Cape and IVIadras. — Mrs. Gen. Riddell, Capt. and Mrs. 
Fowler, Misses Fullerton and Ross, Lieuts. Atkinson and Smith. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nesbit, Mrs. Oakes and child, Capt* Evans and Lady, Cape ; ^fr. Proc- 
tor two Queen's officers, to the Cape; Mr. Gregory, Mr. Meintire, Cape; 
Mr. J. W. Butcher, Cape ; Mrs. Lawrence, Cape ; Mrs. McBcan. 

Per Carnatic, from Cork to Bombay.— Lieut, and Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. and 
Miss Luard. Lieut. Christie, Col. Nisbett, Mrs. Hockiii, Capt. Treasure, Major 
and Mrs. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Ibrahim, Lieut, and Mrs. Hook, Mrs. Hyne, 
Miss Langton, and officers with troops. 

Per Mohawk, to China. — Mr. Meadows. 

Per Scotia, to Madras and Bengal. — Lieut. Balingall, Capt. Fisher, Capt. 
Mage, Ens. Pratt, Ens. Dayley, Mr. T. Hoppe. 

Per Diana, to Madras.— Lieut. Ahmuty, Capt. Higginbotham, Ens. Harris, 
Ens. D, G. Gamble, 4th K. O. reg. 

Vet John Line, to Madras.— Col. Green and lady. Miss Harper, Messrs. 
Roberts, Harper, and Ford. 

Per Lady Flora, to Madras. — Capt. Wm. Bell, Mrs. Bell, two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Green way. 

Per Persia, to Ceylon. — Lieuts. Tattersall and Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Gavan, 
Miss Fitzmauricc, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and two children, Messrs. Manby, 
Turner, Turner, jun., John Carey, Hutchinson, and Frazer. 

Per Windsor, to Bengal, sailed from Portsmouth 4th Oct. — Mrs. Furnell, 
Capt. and Mrs. Carter, H.M.S.; Mr. C.R. Lindsay, writer ; Dr. Davies, II. C.S.; 
Comet Clifton, drgs.; Dr. and Mrs. Sill, Dr. Anderson, Thos. Tardrew, Ens. 
Hood, Mr. Boldero, W.W.Foord, volunteer H. C. marine; Mr. David Kay, free 
mariner ; Mr, Jas. Kay, Mr. Smith, Mr. Taylor. 

Per Parkfield, to Cape and Port Philip.— Mr. and Miss Highett, Mr. Henry 
Sewell, Mr. Burchett, Mr. and Mrs. Corder, two daughters and two sons ; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Edwards, three children and servant ; Mr. Palmer, Mr. IL von Ronn, 
Messrs. Sedgley, Taylor, Seldon, and Scott. 

Per Duchess of Northumberland, to Bombay. — Lieut. Wallace, Jady, and 
child ; Lieut and Mrs. Ducat, Lieut and Mrs. Const, Miss Green, Dr. J. £. 
Stocks. 

Per Sir Charles Napier, to Bombay. — Ens. G. P. Morrison, Stuart, and Bar- 
clay ; H. M. Pengelley, W. R. Garnet, Mr. Parry, Mr. Jail. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 22. At Lauriston, Kincardineshire, the lady of R. Lyall, Esq., 
daughter. 

23. At Nottiiig-hill, the lady of F. W. Medley, Esq., daughter. 

— At Greenwich, Mrs. G. Busk, daughter. 

21-, At Grosvenor-square, the Hon. Mrs. C. Stanley, daughter. 

— At Leicester, the lady of Capt. J. D. Hallett, D.A.C.G., Bombay army, 
son. 

26. At St. Jjimcs’s-place, the lady of W. Cripps, Esq., M.P., son. 

27. At Maida Vale, the lady of J. Lamb, Esq., son. 

Oct 2. At Liverpool, the lady of II. C. Chapman, Esq., son. 

3. At Hyde Park, tlie lady of Capt. W.S. Moorsom, daughter. 

— At Louth Hall, Lady Louth, daughter. 

At Montreal, Seven Oaks, Viscountess Holmesdale, son. 

5. At East Brent, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. Towry Law, daughter. 

7. At G levering, the Lady Huntingheld, daughter. 

8. At Clifton-place, the lady of Frederick Trower, Esq., daughter. 

9. At Bowdcll, Sussex, the lady of Capt. Chester, 90th light infantry, 
daughter. 

12. At Portland-place, the Countess of March, daughter. 

H. At Chatham, the lady of George Bridge, Esq., capt. drd buffs, son. 

21. At Brighton, the lady of Allan Maclean Skinner, daughter. 

22. At Feltham Hill, Middlesex, the lady of Wm. Sheffield, Esq., late 
Madras civil service, son. 

2L At Hatton, Lady Pollock, son. 

Lately, at Glcnburnie, Moville, the lady of G. Gough, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct 2. At Marylebone, W. Brodie, Esq., Bart., to Maria, daughter of Capt. 
the lion. William Waldegrave, U.N.C.B. 

— At Broadwater, C. Lushingtoii, Esq., to Julia, widow of late T. Teed, Esq., 
of the Hurst-house, Moulsey. 

— At Inverernan House, Aberdeenshire, Capt. G. F. Stevenson, Col. 18th 
Royal Irish, to Charles, daughter of late George Forbes, D.D., of Blelack. 

^ At Pinner, the Rev. C. A. Fowler, M.A., to Emily Matilda, daughter 
of Sir W. Milman, Bart., of Pinner-grove. 

8. At Edinburgh, W. E. Shearman, 91st Argyleshirc Reg., to Agnes Craw- 
ford, daughter of the Hon. James Wilson, chief judge of the Mauritius. 

10. At Wichnor-park, Hugh Montgomery Campbell, Esq., Royal Scots 
Greys, to Isabella Matilda, daughter of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, and niece 
of the Marquess of Ailsa. 

— At Taunton, Isaac Biekncll, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Veterinary 
Service, Bengal, to Helen, eldest daughter of Robert Parsons, Esq., Taunton. 

11*. At St. George’s, Ilanover-square* the Hon. Frederick Paul Methuen, 
to Anna Horatio Caroline, daughter of the Rev. John Sandford. 
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OcU22. At Leominster, N. T. Coote, Esq., H.M.'s 22nd Reg., to Rhoda 
Carleton, daughter of William Holmes, Esq., of Brookfield. 

23. At St George’s, Ilanover-square, Capt. the Hon. Robert Edward 
Boyle, Coldstream Guards, son of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, to Georgina, 
daughter of A. W. Robarts, Esq., of Hill-street, Berkeley-squarc. 

lately, at Clifton, Capt William Ashmead Tate, E.I.C.’s Bombay Engineers, 
to Miss Isabella Prideaux, of Clevedon. 

— At Carrickfergus, Capt. Warner, of E.I.C.*s service, to Margaret Urquhart, 
daughter of John Bowie, Esq. 

— G. Forbes, Esq., 5tli Light Dragoons, son of Col. Forbes, to Eliza 
Joanna, daughter of li. Kelly, Esq., of Cleveland Row and of New Boss. 

— At St. James’s Church West, T. G. Alder, Esq., Licut-col. Bengal 
army, to Mary Ann, relict of late James Watts, Esq., Aberdeen. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover- square, William Jenkins, Esq., H.M.’s Dock- 
yard, Woolwich, to Louisa Sophia, daughter of late Hon. Sir William Oldnail, 
Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

— At Edinburgh, Francis Newcombe Maltbjr, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice, to Mary Howard, daughter of the late I^ieut. Col. James Michael, 
H. E.I.C.’s service. 

2L At Sutton Veney, Edmund Sharpe, Esq., Bengal artillery, to Fanny, 
daughter of Rev. William D. Thring, d. d. , rector of Sutton Veney. 

— At Paddington, the Rev. Charles Edward Gray, IM.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Adeline Geraldine, daughter of Sir Herbert Compton, of 
Ilyde-park Gardens. 

20. At St. Pancras Church, Septimus Vander Wyden Hart, captain 2nd gre- 
nadier regiment Bombay N.I., son of the late Charles Hart, Esq., of Kensing- 
ton-gorc, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Thomas Joshua Platt, Esq., one of 
her Majesty’s counsel. 


DEATHS. 

July 2. At sea, near the Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Louisa Mary Duce, 
widow of late Mr. John Duce, II. Bengal marine. 

Sept. 19. At Goderich, Upper Canada, Henry Ilyndman, Esq., Sheriff of 
the Huron District, son of late Col. H. Ilyndman, 11. E.I.C.’s service. 

20. On board the Buteshire, near St. Helena, Lieut. Hastings D’Oyly Baillic, 
Bengal artillery, son of G. Baillie, Esq., late Bengal medical establishment. 

21. At Madeira, Lieut. James Gordon Caulfield, son of Major-gen. Caulfield. 

2G. At Lambeth, Elizabeth, wife of J. Pittar, Esq. 

Oct, 1. At Naples, Ellen, daughter of late Capt. A. N. McDonald, Bengal 
army. 

. 2. At Southborough, Eliza, widow of the late Major Gavin Young, judge 
advocate general of the Bengal army. 

— At Bedale Hall, Adin. Sir John Poo Beresford, Bart. 

4. Lieut. John Lewis, ISth M.N.I., son of late Rear Adm, Lewis. 

— At Leamington, Capt. William Manning, II.C.’s service, of Euston- 
square. 

5. At the East-India House, Mr. James Cummins. 

. ^ At Ormeau, the Marquess of Donegal. 

— At Tonbridge-street, New-road, Mr. William Uuttmann, the Chinese and 
Oriental scholar. 

6. At Dublin, Lady Heytesbury. 

7* At Upminster Hall, Essex, C. £. Branfell, Esq., late capt. 3rd King’s 
Own dragoons. 

9. At the Isle of Man, Michael Spencer, Esq., formerly capt. H.M.*a 39th 
regiment. 
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Oct, 10. At his house in Finsbury^circus, in his 7(5tli year, tlie Rev. Josiali 
vicar of St. Stephens) Colemiin-strect, and formerly for many 
years secretary to the Churcli Missionary Society. 

12. At lllenheim, the Duchess of Marlborough. 

13. At Pentonville, Mrs. Sarah Thornton, aged 85. 

— At Paris, Dr. Wyse, son of late James Wyse, Psq., surgeon Madras 
establishment. 

I'i. At Chapel-street, Ilelgravc-square, Col. Sir S. G. Higgins, k.c.k. 
equerry to II. 11. II. the Duchess of Gloucester. 

16. At Kast Brent, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. William Towry Law, 

22. At Ashley House, near Tiverton, Elizabeth Susanna, widow of late 
Joseph James, csq.,II .E.I.C.’s service. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving 
Loudon. 


Arrived at Bombay. 
(vid Suez, Aden, 4:c.) 


(fid Marseilles.) 

|Ju1y() 

Aug. 5 

Sopt.d 

Oct. G 

|Nov.4 

Nov. ]j 

Dcc.G 

|Jan.G. 1844 .. 

Feb. G 

March G 

April G 

May G 

'Juiiu7 *. 

July 8 . . 


Aug. 7 - . 

• Sept. 0 • • 

. Oct. II... 
. Nov. 15.. 
.I'Dcc. 11.. 
.’Dec. 23. . 
.*Jan. 11 .. 

. Fob. 11... 

• March 13 
. Aprils .. 

May 12.. 
'JuneG •« 
July 1)... • 
jAug. G .. 


... (per SMOJftrh) 
... (per Atnlnnta) 

(per Vu'ttrria) 

. .. Chopatra) 
> . . . (per Bei'tinice) 

{perAkhar) 

> . . . (per Atftlanta) 
(per Victoria) 

• ... {]}VT liereniett) 
••• {per Cleopatra) 
. ... (per..<lf»/anra) 

• •.. (per Victoria) 
. ... (per Seso*fri9) 
{pcTAkbar) 


lejo Arrived at 
«§l Madras. 

Days to 
Madras. | 

Arrived at (Calcutta. 
(Ill divisions.) 

bays to ! 
Calcutta.,' 

32 Uug. 1.5.. 

40 

Aug. 18 

1 

.’ 43 

35 SeptlG.. 

42 

Sepl. 20 

•1 47 

35 Oct. 13 . . 

37 

Oct. 17 

.' 41 

40 Nov. 21.. 

4G 

Nov. 24...... 

.! 49 

37 il>cr. 17 .. 

4.1 

Dec. 20 

4G 

38 ’Dec. 30 .. 

4.5 

Jan. 1 

47 

.3G :.fan. 17 . . 

42 

Jan. 19 

. 44 

36 Feb. IG • • 

41 

Feb. 19 

.i 44 

3Ci ; March 19 

42 

-March 21 

44 

33 April 14.. 
ati iMav 13*. . 

;)9 

April 16 

. 41 

37 

May 17 * 

. 41 

31 iJune 14*. 

39 

June 1.5 

.! 4(» 

33 iJuly 16 .. 

40 

July 17 

41 

Aug. 12 . . 

35 . 

1 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o’clock on the rooming of 
the 3id, and vid Atarseillet on the evening of the 7th November, if not postponctl. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving | Per Steamer to 
Bombay. j Suez. 


Arrived in London 
vUi Marseilles. 


I i ~ 


l 2 


Arrived in London 

! c rt ! 

.d:.a ! 

g.i! 

o»! 

via Southampton. 

kE! 
'5 .Si 


Sept. 7 Cleojmtra 

Oct, 2 Berenice 

Nov. 1 'Atalanta,, 

I)t*c. 1 'Senoatris. 

Jan. 1. 1844 

Feb. I 

IMarch 1 . ... 

April 1 

May 1 

May 20 .... 

June 19 

July 31 

A ug. 27 .... 


'/J«*cwicc . 
'Cleopatra 
Atalanta 
Victoria 
Berenice • • 
Cleopatra 
lAkhbar .. 
'Cleopatra 
LdA6ar .... 


. Oct. 23 . 

• iNov.G . 

.’Jan. 5 ... 

. Feb. 8... 

• iMarchB . 
.Aprils . 
.lAfay 5... 

• June 5 • 
. July 4 . 
. Aug.2>*« 
. Sept 11 • 

• iOct 3 


4G Nov. 13 .. (per Gi*. Lii-'crpoo/) I G7 
35 Nov. 13 ‘•{pet Cr. Liverpool), 4G 

34 il)ec.n {pet Oriental) 47 

35 Jan. 15 4.5 

38 |Peb. 14 (per Oriental) 44 

30 jMarch IS* . (per Gr. Liverpool) 41 
35 i April 9 (per 39 

34 May H • • * . (per Gr, Liverjiool) 4(> 

35 June 11 (pet Oriental) 41 

46 July 10. . . ‘{per Gr. Liverpool) 52 
44 Aug. Wiper Lady MarptVood) 52 

42 Sept. 16 (per Oriental) 47 

37 Oct 7 . . . . (per Gr, Liverpool) 41 


• Per fttamer stnrtnek. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OP SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 

J^uke of Wellington 560 tons. Marman ... W. I. Docks ... Nov. 2. 

Oriental 400 Wardle ... Nov. 10. 

Huke of Bronte 423 Payne Nov. 15. 

Birman 544 Guthrie ... Lond. Docks.. t Nov. 20. 

Ganges 418 Walker ... £. I. Docks ... Nov. 25. 

Cape Packet 340 Lamb ...... Lond. Docks... Nov. 25. 

Cressy 756 Moleson ... £. I. Docks ... Nov. 26. 

Van^ard,, 347 Garwood... Lond. Docks... Nov. 30. 

Sir jEdward Paget 482 Barclay ... W. I. Docks ... Nov. 30, 

Zemindar 706 King Nov. 30. 

Maria 46i) Lonsdale... 

Lady McNaghten 55S Young ■ -■ ■ — 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Curraghmore 381 Ball Lond. Docks... Nov. 15. 

Carnatic 576 Morice £. I. Docks ... Nov, 25. 

John Fleming 600 Clark W. I. Docks ... Dec. 14. 

Tartar 600 Gregson ... £. I. Docks ... Dec. 26. 

Hong-Kong 412 Dodds...... W.I.Docks ... — 

Letitia 564 Malcolm... St. Kat. Docks Jan. 1. 

Plantagenel 806 Domett ... £. I. Docks ... Jan. 10. 

Madagascar 951 Weller * Feb. 10. 

FOR MADRAS. 

Pearl. 517 Burrows ... Lond. Docks... Dec. 

Essex 850 Brevv’er ... £. I. Docks ... Jan. 20. 

Ann 665 Stevenson.. Feb. 1. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Rookery 311 Greig Lond. Docks... Nov. 10. 

Clara 368 Crow WM. Docks ... Nov. 15. 

Bombay 1279 Furley £. I. Docks ... Nov. 20. 

John Calvin 510 Knox Lond. Docks... Nov. 30. 

Glenelg 868 Luce £.1. Docks ... Dec. 15. 

Ann 800 Thorne ... — — 

FOR CHINA. 

Ann Jane 351 Righy W.I.Docks ... Nov. 1. 

Bangalore 383 Smith St. Kat. Docks Dec. 1. 

^ FOR SINGAPORE. 

Passenger 300 Watson ... Lond. Docks... — 

FOR CEYLON. 

Fortitude 640 Christmas.. W.I.Docks ••• Nov. 15. 

Symmetry 450 Mackwood. Dec. 20. 

Morning Star’ 300 Harrison... Jan. 25. 

W, M.Brouni ••••••••• 297 Bainton ... St. Kat. Docks — 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Nautilus 232 Gibson Lond. Docks... Nov. 9. 

r FOR ST. HELENA. 

EmUy IM .••••« Carrew ... Lond. Docks... Nov. 10. 

OjhimlnanPaehet,,^,,..\» 214 Sampson ... . — Nov. 25. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XIV. 

Each wuccossive mail lia^s now for some months brou^^ht the agree- 
able intelligence that the affairs of British India are quietly settling 
down into their former state of tranquillity. Domestic incidents, 
iinitters of purely home interest, are now inviting the attention 
which lias been almost absorbed in the excitement of foreign politics, 
and wars present or pros[>ective. The real or siipposeil enemies of 
the British (lovernment in Imlia arc at present too much occupied 
with their own troubles to menace their powerful neighbour, whoso 
most prudent policy it is, to be, as far as consistent with its own 
safety, a neutral spectator. 

Every account lca<ls us to believe that the Punjab is threatened 
with a civil war. J^reiiarations have been made, and continue to be 
making, liy lleera Sing at Jjahore, and by Goolab Sing at Jumboo, 
for a conflict of some kind. The general opinion is, that they are 
com]>otitors, not merely for the direction of affairs, but for the 
sovereignty of the Sikh state. It would, nevertheless, be consistent 
with probability, and with the former relations of the nephew 
and the uncle, to suppose that their preparations have a joint, 
not a separate, object in view. It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that a siifiicient British force should bo ready to meet any sudden 
demand in that quarter. The reporteil journey of the Governor- 
General to the Sutlej, to confer with the Commander-iu-Chief, may 
have a connection with this subject. If it be true, as rumoured, 
that Kajah Goolab Sing has collected a force of 80,000 men, with 
100 guns, the risk of neglecting jireparation is seriou.s. On the 
other hand, the young Uajah Sahib ijs represented to he enlisting 
troops, casting cannon, storing ammunition, ami strengthening for- 
tresses. These ]irocautions may be merely defensive, or liavc no 
other aim than to crn.sh his competitor ; hut, after all, he may be 
acting his part in a deep-laid scheme for the overthrow of a power, 
during the existence of which his own authority must be somewhat 
precarious, if it should ever^ exceed the just limitations of his pre- 
sent oflice. 

The Indian journals, however, suspect no insincerity in these two 
rivals, but regard their meditated conflict as the prelude to an in- 
testine war, that will iiivite forei^ interference. The. October 
summary of the Bombaif Times^ upon this head, says: — 

Fresh disturbances have broken out in the Punjab — new tuiflults 
have arisen — ^the nephew seeks the destruction of his uncle--and the 
.dsi<i^.,/oiirn.N.S.V6L.IV.No.20. Q 
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vassal has reared the standard of revolt against liis feudal lord. Active 
preparations are being made by all parties, and new revolutions and 
more bloodshed are daily expected. The authorities on the N.W. fron- 
tier, it is said, feel, or profess to feel, uneasiness lest the defeated par- 
ties, crossing the Sutlej, should create disturhances in the protected 
Sikh states, thereby coiupelling ns to interfere in the struggle, and to 
pacify their distracted country by giving it the advantage of British 
rule. .By the last accounts, Goolab Sing, who has already made im- 
mense preparations, is reported to be strengthening himself for the 
coming struggle with increasing assiduity ; he, however, professes a re- 
luctance to engage in hostilities, and has made overtures of reconciliation 
to Heera Sing. Whether they will be accepted, remains to be seen. 
Even should they be so, we shall have little faith in an amity so con- 
cluded. The widow of the late Rajah Suchet Sing is likewise reported 
to be organizing an anny for the purpose of revenging herself on lleera 
Sing for the death of her husband. 

The Bomhat/ Courier takes a similar view of Punjabee jiolitics: — 

The Punjab still continues to engross public attention. Recent 
events in that quarter plainly intimate that our interference in its affairs 
is not far distant. With all our apparent wish to avoid intermeddling 
with the Lahore state, matters are progressing that must inevitably 
terminate in our taking no indifferent share in the political affairs of 
Lahore. The breach caused betwixt Heera Sing and his uncle, by the 
death of Suchet Sing, has been widened, and these heads of the Punjab 
are now at open war with each other. Both parties regard the maha- 
rajali as a puppet ; and, since we have recognized the latter as the sove- 
reign of the Punjab, we shall doubtless take part in the struggle, if it 
be only to preserve the integrity of the kingdom, which forms our 
northern frontier. The Rajah Goohili Sing is aided by the interest of 
the widow of Suchet Sing-, and has taken the fi(dd with a large army. 
He has also written to the European officers discharged from the service 
of the Lahore state by Heera Sing, and Mr. Brown has already joined 
him. Should Goolab Sing succeed in gaining any Kuro])ean officers, it 
is pretty certain that Heera Sing will not be able to sustain the conflict 
with any chance of success. The minister has declared his uncle, 
Goolab Sing, a traitor, and mutual reprisals are made by the con- 
tending parties. Where and how this will end it requires no seer to 
foretell. 

The condition of Gwalior is so little satisfactory, that some writers 
anticipate a further interference in the affairs of that state, in order 
to remodel the constitution, which does not appear to work well. 
The native authorities established by our means, it is said, are guilty 
of great oppression towards both zemindars and ryots ; intrigues are 
constantly on foot, and British influence is impotent for good. The 
civil court of justice established by the instrumentality of our resi- 
dent has failed, according to report, through the .corruption of the 
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officers ; and it would appear, that whatever improvement is at- 
tempted hy the resident is resisted and haulhed for the very reason 
tluit it is introduced hy British influence. Anoilier attempt lias heen 
made to murder Ram Rao Phalkea, the head of the Council of Re- 
gency. As he was returning home from the palace in liis ])alkee, 
on the evening of the 4th September, a carbine was discharged at 
liim, and although tlic minister escaped, two men near his palan- 
quin were severely wouinled. Tlie attempt is supposed to have been 
the premature execution of an extensive and deep-laid plot to get rid 
of the minister, and to pi'oducc a complete revolution. A letter 
from the Gwalior liushkur says : — 

The time appointed for the execution of the plot was midnight ; this 
being the night of the Jimnum UshinmeCy it was lielieved that Ram Rao 
and the otlier sirdars would return to their respective quarters at 
the above hour. From the best accounts, I hear that Ram Rao 
was pre-infoniied of this, and excused Jiiinself from being detained at 
tlie palace, although tlie Mahanija’s mother endeavoured to prevail on 
him to remain. It is given out that some of the Mahratta chiefs, in 
coniiivaiice witli some of the females of the palace, had engaged a mim- 
her of discharged sepoys to eomrnit this act. This is more than proba- 
ble, as the men now taken up on suspicion have been forced, through 
vigorous treatment, to name some influential cliiefs, and particularly her 
highness the Tara Baee. Autina Ram, a discharged liavildar of the 
Maharaj Cumpoo, was apiireheiided, a few minutes after the attempt on 
Ram Rao, witli a blunderbuss and a liraee of pistols about him, seated 
in a shop in the bazaar. He was immediately hound and taken to Ram 
Rao’s, where lie still remains a jirisoner. On the evidence of Autma 
Ram, it apjiears that a person named Sheikh Futtoo, a discharged sepoy 
of the Cumiioo, was tlic assassin, who, after discharging the contents of 
his hluiiderbuss at Ram Rixo, thinking that he had done the deed, im- 
mediately decamped, and no news to this moment has heen heard of 
him, notwithstanding all the vigilance and promises of high rewards to 
the person that would pro*luce him. Four men were wounded, two 
very severely; and it is said that Ram Rao has received a slight scratch 
in the leg. TJie doors of tlie jialanquiii in wliich Ram Rao was fired at 
can now he seen in a shattered state. Upwards of fifty poorbeeas (Ilin- 
dostanee sepoys) have heen taken up and placed in custody. A procla- 
mation has also been issued .prohibiting persons out of employ to have 
any sort of 'weapon about them ; guards have also been placed in all 
the avenues and bazaars to detect those out of employ, and all suspicious 
characters. 

The followiug nioruing. Sir Richmond Shakespear aj>peared at 
the durbar, and it is said ‘‘ explained fully to the sirdars that it was 
fortunate for the state that nothing serious had happened to Ram 
Rao,” upon whose character and services he enlarged, as well as 
upon the negligence or inefficiency of the police. 
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The young rajah is reported to evince talents and capacity, as well 
as a good disposition, and to be making rapid progress in the study 
of the English language. The barbarous rite of suttee, though not 
provided against, as it should have been, in our new treaty with the 
Gwalior Government, is likely to be extinguished by the deference 
which the authorities pay to British feelings on this subject : — 

A Biinya having died on the 0th September, the widow offered to 
burn herself along with the dead body of her husband. This intelli- 
gence having reached Ram Rao, he ordered that every means should 
be adopted to dissuade the widow from such a cruel sacriftce, until he 
had consulted with Sir Richmond on the affair, as until then he could 
not give his sanction. Till late in the evening, tlie relatives of the 
deceased were all impatience to complete the final ceremonies of the 
deceased, when a messenger came and told them that the widow would 
not be allowed to burn, as there were no such injunctions given in any 
of the commentaries on the sacred laws of the Hindoos, and further that 
it was the Sahib log ka hookum. Sir Richmond really deserves the 
highest encomiums that humanity can bestow — he has heen the moans 
of preserving the life of one, who, but for his humane interference, 
w’ould have been made a cruel sacrifice; and this 1 may say, too, with- 
out a murmur or the slightest ill-feeling among the inhabitants ; outlie 
contrary, the Moslems and Seerowghees (the latter a most influential 
tribe of bankers) appreciated the discreet use of his power. Ram Itao 
also deserves great credit for his ready compliance in thwarting so bar- 
barous an act. On the final announcement, the deceased was removed 
from the house, and the ceremonies completed, to the great satisfaction 
of many. Thus by a little act a great object of humanity has been gained, 
which will re<lound to the name of Sir Richmond ; and I am almost 
confident that we shall never hear of another suttee. 

The settlement of Bundlckhund seems as remote as ever. Pbul- 
wan Sing, the leader of the banditti, it api>ears, had entered into a 
negotiation with Colonel Slecinan, on behalf of his chief, the ex- 
rajah Pareechut, and himself ; but being dissatisfieil with the terms 
proposed, betook himself agsiin to the jungles (whence he had comt; 
under a safe-conduct), and a renewal of the disturbances in the 
province is expected in the cold weather. I'hc cx-rajah of Jeitiiore 
is said to be anxious to come in ; and it would, i)erhai)8, be the 
wisest policy to comply with his demanrls, which cannot bo very 
exorbitant, since he is really a vagabond, and in hourly jieril of 
capture or betrayal. 

The Southern Mahratta country, which has been long in a fever- 
ish, unquiet state, lias at length become the scene of military opera- 
tions, the object of which is to reduce two strong hill-forts hold by 
the insurgents, which seem to have been occupied in some force, and 
well defended by the garrison, said to bo Arabs. The leaders 
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appear to be the subjects of the Rajah of Kolapore, and the revolt is 
noiuinally against his authority ; but the outbreak is really directed 
against the British power. The latest accounts from Bombay men- 
tion a rumour that our force, under Colonel Wallace, despatched 
from Belgaum to coerce the insurgents, had siifFercd some check ; 
and one of the papers speaks of a general rising in the country bc- 
ing apjirehendcid. Reinforcements had been orlercd to join the force 
from Vingorla, including a detachment of Queen's troops. The 
latest date from the scene of openitions is the 24tli September. It 
had been expected that the a]>pearanco of our force before the walls 
of the forts wouhl have induced the disaftected Sebundics to accept 
the terms ollere<l tliom by the Kolaporc authorities. This expecta- 
tion may have made our commander trm conlident, and the Arabs 
arc known, from ])rcvious instances, to be unnincliing and even des- 
perate in their dt'fence of the hill-forts. It is, moreover, said that 
the Mahratta chitds consider that right and justice are on their side. 
This allair do(»s not sccmi to Iula'c any connection with the disturb- 
ances which broke out about Dharwar some months ago, and which 
filled the prisons with ])ersons arrested on account of overt acts or 
suspicion. 

Scinde, politically speaking, is tranrjiiil : the presence of a 
large force overawes the <lisaftected, ami j)revents any thing like 
organized insurre<*tion." In Northern Scinde, sickness is said to be 
on the increase amongst the troops, owing to the subsidence of the 
river, and the exlialations from the imirshy lands. An aftair took 
place on the 23rd August, about thirty miles N.E. of Shikarpore, 
between a party of the Gth irregular cavalry, under Capt. 31 ac- 
koiizic, and a j)arty of Beloochees, tlouble their number, in which 
the latter were routed with great slaughter, two hundred being left 
dead. This sj)irited affair occurred after a long ami harassing 
march, in the heat f)f the day, and the Beloochees appear to have 
fought bravely. Tlic following account of the affair, contained in a 
jwivatc letter (for no official details are published), deserves to be 
reconled : — 

Captain 3Iackenzie, commanding at Khangur, having received cer- 
tain information that a party of Belooch horse and foot intended 
making an inroad into the Meerpoor district, ordered the head-<j[uarters 
of his corps to turn out, mustering about 250 sabres. This party left 
Khangur about 5 a.m., under a burning sun, and marched direct to 
Dil Morad-ke-Gurree, eleven miles distant, a fortress lately occupied by 
a zemindar of the Government, whose name it bears (this rascal, about 
a fortnight ago deserted his zemindaree, and joined Shere Mahomed^s 
standard at Poolajee with about forty followers). At this gurree Cap- 
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tain Mackenzie heard that the enemy amounted to 300 cavalry and 400 
foot. The Beloocliees had attacked a villas;e called Gooriav, killed two 
zemindars, and carried off about 1,000 head of cattle from that district. 
The detachment, shortly after leaving Dil Morad-ke-Gurrcc, came upon 
the track of the enemy, but Captain Mackenzie very wisely determined 
not to follow it into Sciiide, but skirted the desert in a quarter where 
the enemy was expected to return with their booty. After advancing ten 
miles further, firing was heard to the right, which proved to be the 
sowars of the 6th irregular cavalry, together with thirty of the mounted 
police (the strength of the Moobarickpore and Meerpore posts, with 
police, amounted to eighty men) stationed at the posts of Meerpore and 
Mobarickpore, who had turned out to attack the invaders ; they Avere 
keeping up a running fight with the enemy’s cavalry, who were retiring 
before them on their infantry. The object of this manoeuvre was to 
entrap these detachments bj- feigning to retire, and to get them between 
their cavalry and infantry ; and the chances are that, had the eneni}^ suc- 
ceeded, very few would ever have reached their posts again ; but luckily 
Mackenzie came up with the Khaiigur detachment at this moment, and 
no sooner did the rascals hear the sound of his trumpets, than they 
made off, leaving their infantry to fight by themseh'cs. Two hundred 
of their infantry took up their position to receive Mackenzie’s detach- 
ment, or rather about eighty so Avars of them, as tlicre w'as a reserve of a 
troop under a native officer (who, by-the-bye, did good service, cutting 
off about fifty of the enemy, Avho appeared on the right of the main 
body). As soon as the gallant commanding officer had judged his dis- 
tance, he gave the aa^oihI, ‘‘ trot, canter, charge !” and in a few minutes I 
believe there Avas hardly a Belooch to be seen alive. The remainder of 
their infantry are supposed to haA'^c moved off on the first alarm, or, by 
separating, managed to escape. 

The moral effect of this exploit, which rcfltjcts much credit upon 
Capt. Mackenzie and his gallant party, will remove all the ill-con- 
seqiiences arising from one or two recent failures in that quarter. 
The Bomhay Times^ however, on the faith of a letter from ii cor- 
respondent intimately acquainted with Sciiidian warfiire,” ex- 
presses more than a doubt that the Bcloochees cut up by Capt. 
Mackenzie were friends, not enemies. This suggestion derives 
some weight from an order of the Governor of Sciiido (Sir Charles 
Napier), in which, whilst he highly compliments Capt. Mackenzie 
for the brilliancy of his exploit, he disapproves of its policy. A mis- 
take of this kind has been before made, and being difficult of expla- 
nation to the irritated tribes who liaA’^e suffered, tends to convert 
friends into the bitterest foes. Sir Charles Napier was expected at 
Sukkur, to organize a light brigade, in order to visit in person Poo- 
lajee, the scene of a late disaster, and to scour the neighbouring 
country. 
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It is next to impossible to put togctlior a eonsistont and probable 
account of the transactions in Aliyianistan, where iin])ortant events 
seem to be on the eve of accomplishment. An extensive combina- 
tion of Oosbeg and Tartar chiefs, supported by the Khan of Bok- 
hani, and headed by the Wulloo of Khoollooin, is stated to havo 
been formed against Dost Mahomed Khan. The Khan of Bokhara, 
however, was very recently in amicable intercourse with the Dost, 
and the W ullee was his intimate friend and coadjutor. What has 
occurred to estrange them is not apparent. The ruler of Cabul, 
however, is said to be surrounded with enemies, and his capital is 
the hotbed of conspiracies. There seems no reason to doubt, from 
the concurrence of various accounts, that an action has taken place 
between the Oosbeg invading force and that of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, near Bamcean ; the result of the battle is, however, diffe- 
rently reported. With regard to this event, the most important of 
all, we must be content to wait till the next advices. The mere 
occu])ation of these restless chiefs is some advantage to our interests. 

The domestic incidents of British India include two of a painful 
character, — the proceedings against the mutineers of the 64th Ben- 
gal N.I., and the riots occasioned by the salt-tax. Of the misguided 
sepoys of the 64th, thirty-eight have been sentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to various severe punishments, six of the number being selected 
for execution. The chief cause of this mutiny a])pcars to have been 
(according to the order of the Commander-in-Chief), the ‘^disap- 
pnintmeut of the men at not receiving a much higher rate of pay than 
they were entitled to by regulation and the orders of Government ; 
and it is sj^ewii in evidence, that they were promised certain specific 
advantages. This point,” his Excellency adds, ‘‘will form the 
subject of further serious investigations.” A Court of Inquiry has, 
accordingly, been held upon Colonel Moseley, but its proceedings 
have not trans])ircd. “ That certain i)romiscs, not fulfilled, were 
held out by (Colonel 3Ioseley and other officers of the regiment,” 
observes the Bombay Times^ “can scarcely be doubted. Should it 
appear that the instructions coniiiiunicatcd to the former by the 
adjutant-general of the army were such as to justify their being 
iiuade, the blame, of course,* attaches to a higher authority.” But 
if any promises wore held out which were not fulfilled, the fact, in 
our opinion, very materially mitigates the guilt of the mutineers. 
It is very true, as laid down by the Commander-in-Chief, that “no 
hope or expectation of pecuniary advantages, from whatever quar- 
ter held out, can for a moment justify the inilibiry act of refusing to 
receive the regulated pay ; and most especially that there can be no 
possible extenuation of open and violent mutiny, whatever may bo the 
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circiuii8tanc<}S of the case ;* yet ignorant natives of the East, who 
are taught to rely implicitly upon a white man's word, cannot l)e 
held to that rigid observance of the law of passive submission which 
is expected from the European sohlier. 

The other incident, the salt-tax riot, is, perhaps, as much to bo 
deplored. Some <letails upon the subject of tJiis tax may be re- 
quired by European readers, in order to make tho subject clearly 
understood. 

The manufacture and original sale of salt are held as a Govern- 
ment monopoly, for the purpose of niising a revenue applicable to 
the public service. This commodity being indispeusiiblo to tlie na- 
tives of India, whose simj)le food 'would be not only unj»alatablc 
but unwholesome without this condiment, it lias always been an ob- 
ject of taxation, a small inqmst r.iising a large revenue. Un<ler tho 
Srahomedan rulers t»f India, it was levied by a tax upon the privi- 
lege of manufacture, and duties on the transport of sjilt into the in- 
terior. During the earlier part of our ccmiu'ctioii with the country, 
tho monoi)oly of salt constituted one of tiic very objectionable 
sources of remuneration enjoyed by the Company's senior civil ser- 
vants. In 1772, the manufacture and wholesale tra«lc of salt 
were fanned out to individuals by Governmeiit, which thus obtained 
a revenue therefrom. In 1780, Mr. Hastings introduced a ]>lan for 
supplying salt by means of Government agency, which hascontiiiue<l 
in operation, 'with slight modifications, ever since. At first, tho 
salt was sold by Government at fixc<l prices, but in 171^3, Lord 
Cornwallis adopted the ]ilan of disposing of it by auction at public 
monthly sales, which continued till 183(5, when the qjd system 
(which was adhered to at Ma^lras) of sidling at fixed rates was re- 
verted to. The revenue derived from this source has fluctuated at 
different periods, hut it has increased from 8().J lacs, in 1733, to 145 
lacs, in 1840. It is a branch of the revenue open to much ccnsiiro 
upon principle, and has lieeu frequently condemned with great seve- 
rity; but the Parliamentary Committee, in their IIopf»rt of 1832, 
were of opinion that the revenue upon salt (then yielding 
£1,600,000) was too large to be given up, and they liad “ no reason 
to think that it could bo commuted for any other tax less onerous to 
the inhabitants trusting, however, that, though ‘‘ it would bo 
very inexpedient at once to almndoii the home manufacture," hy 
encouraging the importation of salt, “ a material reduction might 
bo effected in the price, which would prove of the greatest advan- 
tage to the native population of India, to whom a cheap supply 
of this necessary of life is of the utmost importance." Previous to 
the ill-fated expedition into Affghauistan, the Indian rovenuo ex- 
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ccedcd the expenditure by about £1,500,000 annually. Tliis was 
floinewliat more than the then net produce of the salt tax, which might 
consequently have been abandoned altogether! The prodigious 
charges of the Afighau war converted our excess of income into a 
large excess of charge, and the abolition of the transit duties at 
Madras (yielding four lacs per annum) furnished a convenient pre- 
text* for increasing the salt tax at Bombay, and accordingly by an 
Act passed in July last (No. XVI. of 1844), the excise and import 
duties payable to Government on salt manufactured w^ithin, or im- 
ported into, the territories subject to the presidency of Bombay, 
were raised from half a rupee to one rupee per mauiul (80 lbs.). 
This increase of about half a farthing a pound seems insignificant ; 
but wdien we are told-j- that it is equal to a capitation-tax w’hich 
takes one wreck's earnings of the majority of the tax-payers, or to 
about two per cent, on the wdiole annual income of the very poorest 
class of the community, such an increase of price in a commodity 
'which is described as a necessary of life,*' is of great importance, 
and it, moreover, adds seventeen lacs to the public treasury. 

The tax ^vas to come into operation on the 1st September. 
On the 2i)th August, a meeting of natives took idace at tSurat 
(where the greater part of the inhalutants arc weavers, wdio do 
not earn more than 8s. a month), at the residenee of one of 
the j>riiH*i 2 >al inhabitants, whence tliey j)roeecded, accoin])anied by 
a large bo<ly of tlic poorer classes, to the Adawlut, to make known 
their objections to the new imposition. On the following day a 
serious commotion took place ; the i) 02 )ulaco attacked the gaol, iind 
committed other acts of violence ; the trooiis were called out, but 
the rioters w’ore dispersed w'ithout the use of force. The Bombay 
government, on the receipt of this intolligencc, dcsj>atched troo 2 >s 
and artillery to Surat; hut in the iiieantiinc Sir Robert Arhuthuot, 
the collc'ctor and agent at that jdace, took in)on himself to suspend 
the o|>oration of the law' till a reference had been made to the 
Government. This is said tt> have hecii a measure of prudence, 
consideriiig the excited state of the natives and the 2 )aucity of the 
truo 2 )s ; but it is siip 2 >oscd to^havc been condemned by the Ihunbay 
government. At this critical 2 U'riod it a}>pears that the government 
of India ha<l received the instructions of the Court of Directors J 

* It it statedas a reason for raising the duty in the preamble to the Act. 

t Ihmliay Timet, 

t The Act raising the duty was passed on the 27th July, 1844 : the despatch from the Court of 
Directors Is dated 3rd July, 1844, and the orders of the government of India consequent thereon 
were published on the 14th September. When they were received does not appear. 

Am^/oMnj.N.8.VoL.IV.No.20. R 
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to reduce the iuteuded tax from one rupee to three-quarters of a 
rupee (an addition of one-half to the fanner tax), and the Bombcay 
authorities further suspended the town duties, taxes on trade and 
professions, and those levied u|>oii fishermen — a boon, it is said, 
which will not affect 99 per cent, of the salt-tax payers. The con- 
sequence of this measure is, that a violent ferment was excited in the 
native mind, and strong memorials have been prepared, praying for 
the entire abolition of the tax. 

One of the most remarkable, and at the some time agreeable, fea- 
tures in the domestic incidents of British India, is the countenance 
which appears to 1x5 given to the project of establishing railroads 
throughout the Bengal presidency. A corresjwudenco has been 
opened wdth the Govcrniuent of India, to asc«i*taiu how far it would 
be disposed to assist (not by {Hjcuiiiary aid, but by legislative encou- 
ragement) private capitalists in laying down lines of railway, and 
tlie reply was as follows 

That, in tlie present state of the law, it would not be in the pow'er 
of the Bengal Government to authorize a railroad company to treat for 
the purchase of land, as for a public object, under Keg. 1, of 1824 ; but 
he w'ouhl have no objection, in the event of the formation of a com- 
pany wdth sufficient capital to accomplish the object in view, to apply 
to the legislature to make the provisions of that enactment applicable 
to such purposes. In regard to a charter, or act of incorporation, his 
Honour would likewise feel no hesitation in recommending, in favour 
of a ivell-coiistitute<l company, that the same should be granted, under 
the usual provisions and conditions; and in respect to the appoint- 
ment of a superintending committee, Government will, of course, make 
arrangemeuls, through the medium of its own officers, both for the 
furtherance of the undertaking as far ns may be consistent with a due 
regard for the rights and interests of the different parties concerned, 
and for tlie sake of the community at largo. The Deputy-Governor is 
deeply .sensible of the advantages to be gained by the construction of 
railroads along the principal lines of communication throughout the 
country, and is anxious to afford to any well-considered project for that 
purj>ose his utmost support. 

This is the utmost to which the Goveminont of Bengal could 
pledge itself, and wo may, therefore, now expect that some of the 
superabundant capital which is seeking employment in unnecessary 
or impracticable enterprises of this nature at homo will, at lengthy 
introduce into India one of the groat deeideratOy good communica- 
tions, the want of which has, more than any thing else, delayed the 
progress of amelioration in India. 
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“ JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL.” 

BY A MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE BEKGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

CHAPTER VI. — A MONTH IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

The season I have just recorded was an especially unhealthy one. 
The May of another year came round, and the Indian hot winds did 
not fail. Tlie weary exile from a European clime could not stir abroad 
scathless from the cataloprue of sun diseases ; and, anxious to obtain a 
cheering si^ht of the hills, previous to the busiest season for the 
‘^faculty,*’ a kind friend took my duty between musters. A short pa- 
lanquin trip carried me to ]\Iussoorie, but, unwilling to devote the few 
days of my leave to the heartless society of the Sanatarium, I left its 
falsity ami folly behind me, and with impatience urged mj" longing 
steps far from these haunts. I dipped into tlie mountain fastnesses, 
where all was solitude, if solitmle consists in an absence from one's 
kind; but I thought- it not solitude, — it was a change, and such a 
change, from the arid grassless flats I had for several seasons languished 
in. Solitude ! no ; it was far from that, for, from morning’s dawn to 
evening’s sunset, nature’s most imposing aspects were constantly before 
me, and in winding up tiny paths, along giddy ledges, and fir-fringed 
mountain tops, and at times sitting down to rest on arriving at a spot 
where the prospect was most inviting, the day passed over like an hour. 

It was the season when the climate of the Himalayas is peculiarly in- 
viting ; the sky is ever blue, the wind from the regions of snow invigo- 
rating, the atinosj)hcre so clear, that minute objects can be discerned 
a thousand feet iu the ravines below, and standing on a peak, probably 
surrounded by that splendid iir, the deodara, and casting tlie eye down- 
wards, every leaf seems visible upon the mountain side ; and from the 
bottom of each ravine — and there may he many at one time witliiii the 
vision’s scope — a hillock juts up like an oasis, and three or four grey- 
slated huts — and oh, so Swiss-like — are clustered together upon it ; and 
over these hnts, with their sloping roofs and little gables, the iiioiintain 
oak thrives, and round the lejist steep portion of the rising ground the 
simple hill-inen who dwell there have terraced it for rice-growing. 
Whilst gazing uj)on this, and not fifty ftnd below the spectator, unan- 
nounced by noisy pinion, the golden eagle of the hills sails silently 
round the point from the ncighhouring ravine, and as the rifle bullet 
whistles tlirough his outstretched wing, he dips his golden head and 
scoffs at the erring shot. 

On such a promontory I had been .sitting ; my shikaree, or native 
hunter, upon the ground beside me, with his long cumbrous matchlock, 
powder-iksk of horn, and deer-skin vest, — a veritable Robinson Crusoe ; 
the splashing sound of a little cascade just reached the car, although it 
could not be seen ; the sky was bounded in the north and west by the great 
Himalaya, and here and there their ever-resting snows glistened iu the 
lowered sun-rays. It was time to think of our evening encampment. 
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and the shikaree had given orders to my followers to meet us at a village 
alrea'dy within sight. He led the way, burdened with a few chccras, or 
hill pheasants, and we traced our way zigzag round rocky points and 
broken gullies, gradually seeking the lower ground. As we did so, we 
lost the sun all the faster, and occasionally passing through a copse of- 
ilex, it was not easy to see our way in these, and as we got to the mar- 
gin of one, a shrill bark rang through the grove, and the sharp rifle- 
crack followed it. ‘^What! shoot a dog?” the sportsman of another 
clime would say. “Well, look here ; is this a dog? Say, did you ever 
see a head finer, or horns more delicate, or legs more slender ? But the 
bark of the animal has misled you : see, it is a kakur, or barking- 
deer.” The sound of the rifle had told the paharees, who had been 
pitching my tent, of our vicinity, and the peculiar shout of the hill- 
men reached us from below, and from a peak ail>ruptly hanging over the 
ilex grove the pale ctirling smoke of their fire could be seen by us. We 
sat down beside the fallen kakur, and from time to time the sliikaree 
returned the challenge of the paharees; nor had we to wait long ere two 
of them found us out, and guided us to tlic spot fixed upon for a 
bivouac. 

The hill-men are strange fellows, and very iar from devoid of a love 
for the pictures(][ue. They had pitched the tent upon a |)latfonn, con- 
taining some fifty S(j[uare yards, surrounded by precipices on every side, 
a pathway sufficient to let a mule or donkey |miss being the only com- 
munication between it and the road along the mountain side. These 
platforms are common in the hills, serving admirably as encamping- 
places to the numerous bands of grain-carriers who, with their wives 
and children, mules and grain-bags, huddle up together on these little 
spots. Two private servants, four paliarces or hill-men, and my native 
hunter, composed the party. The tent and a few cooking-pots, and a 
petara, or basket of eatables, formed the amount of my supplies, barr- 
ing what might fall to a double rifle, for which all honour be to J. and C. 
Smith, of Princes Street. The kakur soon became no kakur under the 
knives of the paharees, who, possessing but a scanty portion of tlie re- 
ligious scruples of the Hindoo of the plains, busied themselves in the 
making of savoury dishes but partially known to us. Wandering ac- 
quires an additional charm if the path is a by-road that the foot of man 
doth seldom tread upon ; the precipice scaled, the mountain torrent 
forded, both afford a pleasure to him who has surmounted them. Do 
they not also give a pleasurable feeling to him narrating them many 
years afterwards? 

With the aid of a thorn, culled by a better hand than mine from 
Gungotri’s brow, I day by day found myself deeper in the hills, and 
witli too great enthusiasm for such a trip, I urged the strength I did 
not feel. My immediate servants, poor Hindostanees, foreigners to a 
temperature below 85“, and all unaccustomed to such scenes, with ju- 
dicious encouragement forced the difficulties, and, flattered by their 
“sahib" dabbing them “paharees,” passed cheerfully over what were 
to thm har&bips indeed. But we went on in amity^ the solitude of a 
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hilly jungle rendering even the society of a lowly Asiatic desirahle. In 
manner like this, four or five marches among the hills passed over, and 
a wilderness of hill and defile terminated the prospect from every point 
of the compass, and, removed from those of my own colour, I began to 
build castles very much of a Robinson Crusoe complexion. Whilst 
deep in the construction of one of these airy fabrics, I gained the top of 
a steep ascent, over which boulder stones were thickly scattered, and 
from tliis higher ground the hut of a paharce or hill-man. suddenly pre- 
sented himself. The situation of the hut was most becoming ; built 
upon a point of granite terminating a long ridge of primary formation, 
that would have gladdened the heart of a geologist, and shooting into 
a valley singularly beautiful. Around flourished varieties of the hardy 
fir, — ^at least, upon every eminence, — and the Indian oak-leaf clothed 
every ravine ; and over shelving rocks and sinoothencd pebbles, many 
feet below the hut, forced its way the splashing mountain stream. 
** What a little paradise this paharee has !’* thought I, as I stood lost in 
astonishment at the world of enjoyment presented by a hut of granite 
blocks, slated over with the coarse micaceous slate of this region. A 
hanging garden in front of the cottage w’as unusual, and it struck me 
60 at once, and that object made me linger about the neighbourhood 
longer than I might have done ; and whilst yet unwilling to depart, 
luy wonder was still more excited by the appearance of a white man^ 
who, dressed in a surcoat fashioned from the hide of a spotted deer, and 
his head clothed in a shaggy bear-skin covering, approached, and, spite 
of niy astonishment, saluted me with confidence, and invited me to 
enter his rustic abode. Even under his uncouth garb, and though met 
with where men of his colour are not to be found, he could not disguise 
the breeding of a gentleman, and I followed him into his hut, lost in 
speculation at such a strange meeting. With his own hands he placed 
the morning meal before me, asking as a favour that I would permit 
my own servant to remain without, for he who for years had been his 
own attendant, and a white man too, could not brook being served by ano- 
ther, even though an Asiatic, and the domestic of another. A rude table 
of unplaned fir was furnished forth with cakes of barley-flour, butter, 
and milk from the little goats of Bengal, so much valued for its superior 
flavour ; and a European salad of lettuce, radishes, and beet-root, sent 
a fresh perfume through the scarcely furnished apartment. 

It has been my disposition to conciliate the man of misfortune ; and 
with this humble recluse I passed two days, neither unprofitable to 
myself nor I hope to my entertainer, and most urgent was he in his 
rccj[uest that I would prolong my visit. I w'as unable to concede this ; 
but I had stayed sufficiently long to shew him that 1 felt for liini, and, 
once satisfied that I did so, he opened his heart, and told his tale, not 
concealing the self-blame that the world awarded him. Had ha been a 
less honourable man, he had remained in the circle he belonged to ; for, 
although blameable,— and how could an English gentleman be so ex- 
iled without a chronicle of blarney misfortune, or misanthropy, — many 
worse than he hare never lost the sanction of the world. His narrative 
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was a combination of these, and a lesson to the man of hasty temper 
and uncontrolled desires. He was a man of thirty-five, with a consti- 
tution that had scathless ])orne a sojourn in the plains of fifteen years, 
and had been considered a man of intellect in a corps where all are 
intellectual ; but alas ! for him, — ^he possessed the frequently abused 
gift vulgarl}’^ called “ being good at the pen.” This talent, given to him 
for his weal, was the cause of his fall ; for, induced by an irritable 
temper, and tlie command of a cutting and pointed vein of satii’o, he, 
indited to his superior a letter, however true and just in some rcspcc 
in others singularly subversive of military authority. Every friend that 
he had anticipated the result, — dismissal ; but, on account of certain 
points ameliorating his offence, it was not confirmed, and he was per- 
mitted to retire upon a small pension. But at this period he was in 
debt, probably only to the trifling amount tliat he could have paid off 
at six months* warning, but in his now reduced circumstances this debt 
was large indeed \ he found himself completely involved ; but, to extri- 
cate himself from this thraldom, and from Ids own resources alone, he 
set about with a praiseworthy determination. He had many friends, 
who would have gladly relieved him from this burden, but he could 
neither bear their pity nor their aid, and, una}>le to cope with them as 
he had done, he disappeared none knew whitlier, his retreat being only 
known to the hunter of the hills. Driven thus into exile, he rested 
not ; his gun became his sole support, and the danger of crag and defile 
his pleasure ; and, after wandering for weeks, he at length fixed upon 
this spot, and with his own hand constructed his paharee dwelling. The 
walls were of small blocks of old trap, uncemented, but bound toge- 
ther by an occasional beam of fir being introduced ; the sloping roof 
was covered with heavy slabs of grey slate. One story, the lower, 
served him for a granary, in which he kept his scanty supplies, and the 
dried produce of his garden ; the upper was the apartment in which he 
lived and slept. In the building itself there was no pretension beyond 
the cot of a native woodcutter. A few necessary implements of hus- 
bandry occupied one corner, a box of carpenter’s tools another. A 
table of unplancd fir, "with two clumsily-constructed chairs ; a shelf of 
well-worn volumes on the wall ; a rude chaqwy or bedstead, covered 
with a glossy and well-preserved bear-skin : and these were the only 
articles of furniture. Several skulls of animals that had fallen to his 
rifle here and there dotted the wall ; the elegant antlers of the spotted 
deer, and the still more beautiful horns of the kakur, gave a rustic and 
sportsmanlike air to the humble abode, highly agreeable ; and the fea- 
thery coats of the hill pheasant and the golden eagle hung behind the 
door. The stone shelf above the fireplace was covered with specimens 
of gneisi^ rock crystal, and iron ore, picked up during his different 
excurrions. There was much to admire in all this ; its simple poverty 
alone claimed oc^deration. He took me to his garden,-— no great bo- 
tuiical lore was there displayed ; it was all defot^ to the cultivation 
ofedibbs. 

The mduM was not long in discorering the 'i^patfay within my 
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Li-east ; it begat in him confidence, and he unburdened liis heart, and 
talked to one whom ho thought would be a friend ; and, reserve once 
aside, he shewed the mind of a person whose destiny ouglit to have 
been a better one. ‘‘ Can I do any thing for you V I asked, as I was 
about to depart. I think I could ; I think there are many ways in 
which I might be of service.” One-— only one way in which you can : 
spare me a little powder and shot.” 

CHAPTXH vn.— THE HILL TEMPLE AND THE SANATARIUai. 

The recluse and I parted. I shook hands and bade farewell — aye! 
and a regretful one — with the only white man in the Himalaya valley. 
I Jiever saw him again, and only once have met with one wdio had 
visited him. 1 liad taken the direction of Simla, by the “ pugdundec,” 
or hill path, seldom mounting the sturdy ghoont, or hill pony, that 
my syce led. Kre the daily sunset, I and my ))art 3 ' generally arrived 
at a Brinjarccs encamping-ground, and in the neighbourhood of many 
of these places of rest a little lake (probably in man}' cases artificial), 
for the use of cattle, w'as Avelcome to the eye, already half sated wdth 
the constant view of nought but rugged ground. Scarcely a more in- 
teresting feature in the da^-’s adventure could occur than tliat of arriving 
at a davee,” or hill temple. Contrast the ])avilion of but tw'elvc feet 
square, wdtli its coned roof projecting be\'nnd the w'alls, and from the 
eaves of which a row of wooden pendants, like gigantic car-rings rat- 
tling in the wind ; the primitive carving upon the fir-tree pillars that 
support the open end of the building ; and above all, the silence of the 
fane, where no priest dw’ells, but to wdiicJi the rude mountaineer re 2 )airs 
to offer uj) to that powder he deems sui)remo his wishes and liis thanks- 
givings. Let him who looks ui>on tlic simple edifice contrast all these 
appliances with the polished freestone and elaborate carving of a Be- 
nares ghaut, or a llurdw’ar pinnacle, with the hordes of Brahmin 
ministers of that religion, and hundreds of devotees crow'diiig their 
steps and gatew ays, and counting their beads, and dropping at intervals 
their oftered flowers upon the humdng river, seeking by publicity the 
estimation of their fellow-men. Look but once at the simple temple of 
the hills — dedicated, though it be, to an idolatrous W'orship: every 
thing about bespeaks a better princiide in those who come here ; and 
silent as it is, without a human being near but ourselves, yet upon 
the footpath that leads thereto, the w'eed or grass sprig hath not en- 
croached ; that path is not a neglected one — is often trodden. Not 
a single human being is in sigjit ; no echo among these ravines below of 
the w*oodman’s axe or the labourer’s mattock ; but cast a glance into 
the square of the outer apartment of the davee,” and upon the floor- 
ing stone, all symbol-carved, a few half-eharred branches are there, and 
the attenuated and opal-like smoke, spirally ascending from them, 
shews that the hill-man’s offering fire hath not yet expired. These 
flowers, too^that wild thyme and mountain cistus — are not yet wi- 
thered; and the petals of the dog-rose and rhododendron, strewed 
about, seem as if plucked but an hour ago ; and upon the platform 
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around, carpeted with grass and moss of the closest texture, are the 
recent traces of a horse’s picket, and the peculiar shoe-print tells that 
the animal that made it is the property of a native, for no white man’s 
horse is shod after that fashion. 

It is a somewhat melancholy yet pleasing thing, when the day is 
closing, to hear the prolonged note of the gong from the rana’s gurhee 
on some giddy steep, one wave of sound following another, modified by 
degrees, and at length rendered tremulous, and feeble, and dying, b}^ 
many an intervening ridge ; but a more cheering sight it is when tliere 
is no longer light sufficient whereby to distinguish the surrounding 
landscape, to discover the rushlight glimmering in the hut upon some 
far-off slope, and one by one are lit up, here and there, above, below, 
in deep glen and on prominent peak, the twinkling hearth of the hardy 
paharee. 

It was by a by-road, and tow’ards cvcnii^, that the well-known 
sanatarium of Simla suddenly lay before me. The path led by the best 
and most frequented rendezvous of the place. Smart riding-habits and 
single-button cutaways, w^orthy of being sported on a great St. Leger 
day, ambled past on quick-paced ghoonts ; and ere the third such party 
had passed me, I knew the favourite topic of the day, the cherished 
piece of scandal of the hour, so dear to a society loving to deal in little 
niceties. If you would see purity of intention a>varded from one neigh- 
bour to another, charity of thought, and the real milk of human 
kindness,” which perhaps you may have read of but not yet personally 
discovered, you need scarcely go to Simla to look for it. But if you 
can listen to and enjoy the heartless jest launched at the innocent and 
unoffending and undefended, — if it w'ould gladden you to hear him 
scoffed at and termed “ liypocrite,” and see him remain unsupported 
who beards the reviler of the absent, — step into the billiard-room at 
three o’clock p.m., and listen for an hour ; you will return gratified. 

I slipped, as unobserved as possible, into my friend’s bungalow. A 
savoury joint or two smoked already on the board, and I believe I 
must have punished tlie >vorthy old Colonel’s Bass and Allsopp’s ; but 
then we were so snug, and the w’cleome was such a hearty one, and it 
was so pleasant to hear the bland hostess giving the good old English 
orders for “ well-aired bed-linen,” and “ warm water to the feet.” 
These attentions are far from romantic, yet few sound better to the ear, 
or appear more becoming to the mistress of a house, however exalted 
she may be. A crow’d of the female rising generation laughed glcesome 
around, the rose of health upon their checks, and not like the sickly 
ones with hardened spleens I had knourn in the plains. I thought of 
Rosa, and Ella, and Mary, as W'e ducked for apples by the nursery firo 
on All-llallow’s eve. 

Sinfla is as sylvan a retreat as can well be imagined ; its slopes clad 
in oaks, and stately pines upon its ridges ; picturesque nooks, wdth the 
gables of Swiss cottages only partially seen by the passer-by, make one 
long to live there always ; the peaceful English church, and unpretend- 
ing grave-yard, cause no shudder to come over the beholder, as does 
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tho spacious cemetery of the plains, rank in grass and monuments, with 
its gaunt black cypress trees, like gigantic mutes, sentinels along the 
loathsome walls. The bazaar of wooden tenements, with its staircases 
and balconies, looks as if Aladdin’s friend of the lamp had purloined a 
street from Geneva or Lausanne, and placed it “ cheek by jowl ” with 
the cottages of Chota Simla. 

I took a hasty survey of these from a rising ground, just as the sun 
appeared above the Mussoorie hills. Many a rana’s fort was visible 
from the spot I stood upon. In tliat direction are Belaspoor and Ma- 
lown ; and far below these, winding like a thread of finest silver wdre, is 
a river of the plains, — it is the Sutlej, near Loodiana. In the oi)posito 
direction is the pine forest of Mahaseo, over the fringe-like top of which 
is seen the highest mountain peak known to man. I could not tan*y, 
and commenced the descent of the precipice called the “ Simla Ghaut.” 
For upwards of two miles this steep path proceeds without a turning, 
obliquely along the mountain side, frightfully abrupt to the timid horse- 
man or uncertain-footed ghoont ; one false step of man or horse ! tlu? 
idea of such occurring is decidedly unpleasant to him who seeks the 
valley below. The mountain is composed of micaceous schist and gneiss, 
with loosened and rounded masses of a granitic nature occasionally in- 
terrupting the way, until the point is gained where the ascent once more 
begins, and where a brawling torrent dashes over enormous bouldei-s. 
A few huts, called Badharee, are close to the ford. From Badharee, 
the ascent is more gradual, and of shorter duration ; and on to Syrec, 
which is the first stage from Simla, and where there is a bungalow for 
the convenience of travellers, the hill sides are grassy, and the valleys 
highly cultivated, the geological features changing into a brown con- 
glomerate, with rounded pebbles of quaiiz. Though but ten miles from 
Simla, how altered has the scenery become ! no rhododendron, with 
its crimson petals, bounds the pathway ; no dark green ilex, or darker 
deodara trees. 

Leaving Syree, the greater portion of the road is downhill to the 
village of llurreepore, where there is also a station bungalow ; it is 
placed upon a lovely spot ; an old square tower, the ruined hold of 
some raiia of the hills, occupies a rising ground hard by ; below is 
the alpine village which gives a name to the whole ; and deeper still a 
rapid stream shoots, spanned by a rickety wooden bridge, suspended 
upon hempen ropes, and only trusted when the rains have rendered the 
river unfordable. Another fifty yards down the stream, and it passes 
through a most remarkable cleft in the mountain, which is perpendicu- 
larly rent in twain, the result of some tremendous natural convulsion ; 
and through this chasm of two hundred yards the road is in the bed 
of the river. Turning sharply round the western angle of the riven 
hill, a few paharce huts ai*e at the landing-place, and from these is a 
zigzag ascent as steep almost as a ladder — up, up, up — the turnings 
seem endless, and at every turning there is a miniature glen, with a 
shelving rock or rounded stone at its mouth, on which the paharee rests 
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his cone-shaped basket, whilst he drinks of the ice-cold pencil that rip- 
ples o’er the withered leaf he has placed to guide it. Go a little deeper, 
and further removed from the highway, and search for a rill similar to 
this, and mayhap, for it is common, you may find beneath it a slum- 
bering infant, the slender line of water sparkling as it falls upon the 
sleeper’s head, — a strange cradle, in sooth I 

Between Hurreepore and where the ascent begins to the fir tree bun- 
galow, or first stage from the foot of the hills, the course of a tributary 
to the river of the cleft is crossed some five or six times. To the left is 
the obliquely flat-topped hill on which the village and cantonment of 
Subathoo are built ; the huts of the Goorka sepoys, round a cone 
rising from the flat surface of the larger one, giving a honeycomb ap- 
pearance. Subathoo, although upon a hill, is far overtopped by hills 
around, and the range of tempcratui*c consequently differs much from 
Simla or the Kussowlee range, on the plain ward side. An ascent of 
three miles, though more gradual than that of the Simla Ghaut, brings 
the traveller fo the fir tree bungalow,” nestled in a niche of the Kus- 
sowlee range, seven thousand feet above the sea, and where for the first 
time for many a year, the bilious man, so long imprisoned in tlie plains, 
gains the welcome sight of a tree emblematic of his home. A lovelier 
spot than the “ fir tree bungalow” cannot be, and, jflaced a hundred 
feet from the ridge, upon the northern face of the hill, the view of the 
plains is entirely excluded. Probably it was better to exclude them, 
to give a prospect of interminable hills, and if possible drive away from 
the health-seeker the recollections of the other ; but let him of strength 
linger in the niche above, where the short grass is strewn with fir cones, 
— ^he may never see the like again, and he will do wisely to profit by 
it. Towards the south-east is the gorge above Barrh. Eighty miles of 
plain, studded with trees, rivers, villages, and cities, are within the 
eye’s range ; reaches of rivers in several directions, like little chips of 
mother- o’-pearl scattered over a green carpeting ; the fine old wood of 
Munnymajara and Bussee Dera, the Pinjore range of hills, and the val- 
ley of the same name, with hundreds of ruined banian trees, crumbling 
grotesquely. Look down ! the gorge is rank with growing things ; the 
huge cactus with its candelabra branches, plantain stems, and clumps 
of bamboos. 

The descent to Barrh is zigzag and abrupt, and when there, the tra- 
veller finds the village gnd the station bungalow equally hot, moist, and 
unwholesome, but withal a busy place, for there are generally a few 
tents pitched close by, or a dak starting or arriving. A subaltern, with 
leave between musters, is just starting for Simla, intending to ride 
there in a single sun ; behind him is another of the same degree ; but 
the ruddy hue of the first is not seen in him, and he lounges in a 
^^jampan,” or Indian sedan, to which eight hill-men are harnessed. 
Yes ! the church-yard of Simla is preferable to one in the plains, poor 
fellow ! 
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CHATTER VIU. ” THE VALLEY OF THE SlfADOIV OP DEATH.** 

A clear blue sky is to most people a welcome sight ; but when it 
reaches the adiiiirer by shot-holes in the fly of his tent, he limits his 
satisfaction according to circumstances. *Twere folly to expect that 
the maimed man, pinked by the bit of lead that came through yonder 
star, would feel the same as he who came off scathless. Once under 
the resai, and Buxoo gone with the light, gazing upwards, there is a 
little planetary system correctly worked out by matchlock balls. Hiss 
again 2 there is another — ^ugly things these shot-holes — ^probably under 
the charpoy would be full as pleasant as upon it. 

A ruin is always interesting, wherever it may be ; it signifies little in 
what country it is found. Mandoo, Gour, Sirhind, or our own Mel- 
rose, with its placid Tweed, all have a hold upon the casual beholder. 
But there is a deeper interest than this excited when plodding amid the 
ruin made but yesterday, — splintered beams and fractured corner-stones, 
grazed by cannon-shot and blackened by the exploding charge, in one 
chaotic mass around. Bluff Mahmoud of Ghuziiee look down upon thy 
riven gate ! 

« « 4 :* « 

Purwandurra came, — an unequal conflict, where seven white men 
charged the sky-blue banner of the Dost, — and the bright side of the pic- 
ture was then ended. The season rolled round, and the storm gathered 
and thickened, and there was much distrust. The detached brigade ; 
dangers in the passes ; Gilzies on every ledge. Behind every buttress 
of rock that jutted out in harsh profile >vas the far-carrying jazail ; and 
far from whence it sped, the bullet of this formidable weapon, whizzing 
j)ast with unpleasant fidelity, would chip the conglomerate rock over- 
head. Pooh ! what could muskets avail in this warfare ? Then, the 
hasty camp, the ill-pitched tents, — ragged and almost ropeless, for no 
tent-pin wxmld drive into the solid rock ; yet, w ith a saleeta for a pal- 
let, fatigue brought sleep, wdtli fair visions of home ; friends, long un- 
seen, hovered round the holstered pillow^, too soon dispelled by the sharp 
ring of a dozen jazails. Or the night march, with moonlight just suf- 
ficient to light up the prominences, rendering stern and sombre the 
dark cavern and riven cleft ; the grim figure of an Afighan, as he stole 
round some rocky projection to take aim ; the sharp pale streak of fire 
issuing from his covert ; the echo and re-echo of his shot, and the ex- 
ulting yell that followed the fall of man, horse, or camel. The “dour” 
upon the rear-guard, when the fallen aflforded ' chance of plunder ; the 
bearded native with his fearful knife, eager to sacrifice the maimed, and 
rushing down, maniac-like; but the murder of the pale-faced drummer - 
boy hung upon the conscience of the Moslem of the hills not more than 
the destruction of an insect displeasing to the sight. It was a strife of 
retribution, and, under the mask of religion, the Faithful lashed them- 
selves into frenzy ; but the detached brigade made its way. 

The next scene was one of murder and treachery ; of fanatical trust 
and neglect ; and many felt, but spoke not the forebodings that arose 
within them. Bat there were some whose case was harder than the rest, 
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for they had wives and children in the city, and these knew what might 
he their fate ; yet the hushaud went out daily to battle, and re- 
turned as oft, wondering tliat another day’s strife had left him alive. 
He looked upon his wife, whom to-morrow he might leave without a 
protector ; and as he twined his fingers among licr disordered hair, and 
told who lived and wdio liad fallen that day, the little boy at her knee, 
finding somewhat of pleasure even in that hour, lifted from the ground 
his father’s clattering scabbard, and the blade fell out. “ Pah ! return 
it, boy it ran with gore, — there w-ere human brains upon it. Lucky 
was ho who fell in any one of these valorous charges ; many of those 
who did not w^'ere afterwards picked off, unable to defend themselves, 
by a skulking marksman. 

'Fhc force was ordered forth to the sacrifice ; discipline remained, so 
it obeyed. The gates of Cabool closed immediately behind, the passes 
lay before, and tw’^o feet of snow upon the lliift-Kotul. The well-knit 
sepoy, soon becoming unable to grasp his musket, abandoned it ; kept 
on a little longer, and then gave his throat to lie cut, in accordance with 
his notions of predestination. The camp-follower threw from his tattoo 
the boxes of sup])lies and stock in trade, and trusted to the animal for 
liis own life. TJiat night the army occupied the side of the Hiift- 
Kotul ; groups crouched in the snow, and grateful for darkness, for that 
was even a safeguard ; but the keen blast of the mountain aided the 
foe, and many fell asleep who ne’er awoke again. No tents were 
pitched ; lying in heaps upon the ground, the owners slept heneatli 
them. Day by day, and hour by hour, tlie miseries of all accuinii- 
latod ; it w^as pitiable. The army w'as melting away like the snows of 
the IIuft-Kotul in summer; the daughters of a white race w’ere suitcii- 
dered, and the remnant pushed on to fulfil its fate. Tazeen ! Koord 
Cabool!! Jugdullock’s bander!!! and Gundamuck’s iiill, clad with 
corpses!!!! But many fell worthily at these. Was not lie a gallant 
soldier who, mid a heap of Moslem slain, and when a bullet aimed by 
one (himself in safety) passed through his neck, could still take three 
AfFghan lives ? That was near the last. They fell with uplifted swords. 
The tragedy was consummated. 

* * * * 

¥ uiicrals are dread ordinances. The humble fisherman’s corpse, re- 
stored by the repentant sea, is laid in the unmarked nook, all nettle- 
grow'n, wdth decent and simple grief. In towns and cities is ushered 
along its pompous way, by mourners paid for mourning, the rich man’s 
bier. What ! the rich man can buy those who will grieve for him at 
three and sixpence a -head ? Pshaw! the commodity must be a drug, 
indeed ! Far more becoming is the solemn burial service over one who 
dies at sea, recognized, however humble, by England’s naval flag ; 
there is nothing pompous or loathsome in it ; but then the service read, 
and the sullen plunge of the loaded body as it shoots to leeward, — ^that 
is what brings tears into the eyes. The morning and evening proces- 
sions to the grave-yard during an Indian epidemic, the frequent hum 
of the ** Dead March in Saul,” are hard to bear ; but more so is the 
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eereinoiiy of placing 'within his narrow home the prisoner who had 
sickenM and died in boiuhige. llis grave had been hollowed by his 
fellow-captives ; no hearse with nodding plumes, and skulls, and hour- 
glasses (typical of life’s shoi*t course), were there ; no muffled train of 
mourning-coaches and empty chariots ; no sleek and well-fed and well- 
paid mutes. Nor did the military pagciint guide his last earthly journey ; 
the sword, and cap, and jacket were wanting; the empty-booted charger 
is not there ; no colours of his regiment on a coffin such as is afforded 
to the humblest dead ! Ills fate was a sad one, indeed ; not more so 
than those who fell unseen, whose last deeds, had they been known, 
had done somewhat to sootlie a father or a mother ; and widely differ- 
ing must be the strain upon the lieart of her whose husband, under tlio 
assurance of aid, seeking a cottage door, ])ale and wounded, to receive 
a cup of water, was basely knocked from his horse with a pebble and 
murdered, with his whose relative’s death is thus most justly recorded : 

At the Koord Cabool pass, on January , in the twenty-seventh 

year of his age, ever foremost where duty pointed and danger threatened, 
fell the generous-hearted and gallant John Leigh Doyle Sturt, lieutenant 
Bengal engineers. Shot through the groin, he was brought on to the 
encam ping-ground at the outlet of the defile by Lieut. Mein, of H.M.’s 
1 8th Light Infiintry, where he lingered but a few hours. At the hands 
of his brave associates in arms his remains received Christian burial ; 
the only one of that death-devoted host whom the earth received into 
her shelter, and preserved from the insults of a brutal foe.” 

There was a more melancholy rite than this ])aid to the relics of 
mortality. The pass of Koord Cabool, the bridge at Sourkab, are white 
with bones! they witnessed the annihilation of an army; 15,000 
human beings lie in the chain of defiles between Jellalabad and Cabool. 
Retribution was at hand. Pollock trod the Kyber, that had always 
been bought over, and joined the gallant Sale, no longer burrowing, for 
he had soundly thrashed tlie victorious Ameer ; and jointly they pushed 
on to wreak a fearful vengeance. It was mournful to see ; the guns 
ground into powder the bones around ; and many saw it who had 
fatlicrs and brothers there. Eight short mouths had passed since the 
martyrdom of a whole army. In every stunted bush, and lo ! a ske- 
leton, — that of a camp-follower or his helpmate, for the sepoy and 
European died more openly. On this rising ground was the last stand 
made ; there, the battalion of the Queen was cut to pieces. Go on, and 
number the fallen. Tell how Hamilton fell ; Bott, Blair, and tlie young 
Hardyman; !Nicolls and Stewart, with their bluff rough-ridei*s, their 
blue jackets crimsoned ere they sunk ; red men,” indeed.* Hideous ! 
mummies set up in mockery ! preserved by the snow of winter and the 
summer’s sun, to strike with greater awe those who might follow. Set 
up as objects of hatred and scoffing, the insensible remains had been 
hooted at for a season, and cursed by the Moslem as he passed along. 
The bleaching bones at Gundamuck were collected: all — aged and 
youthful, Hindostaiiee and white man— were inhumed togetlicr. 

* The Aftghatis described Nicollf and his troop as reddened with blood. 
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No literary discovery of modern times can be compaixjd to tliat 
which was made, only ten years ago, by means of the coins and 
relics found in Aifghanistan, of nations and dynasties of which 
history was either wholly silent, or afforded but dark and dubious 
glimpses. The discovery is remarkable, not only for its import- 
ance in supplying a main link in the chain of authentic historical 
records, but for the means by which it was effected — the extraordi- 
nary sagacity and wonderful |)ersevei-ance of a single individual, 
the late Mr. James Prinsep. Unhappily, the discovery relates 
principally to a class of topics towards which the English public 
manifest an unconquerable repugnance ; it is, consequently, not 
generally known, and the merits of the discoverer arc scarcely yet 
appreciated, even by scholars and antiquaries. The ardour and 
application with which Mr. Prinsep devoted himself to this new 
department of archmology carried him off almost in the flower of 
his age, before he could complete those revelations which others 
appear to shrink from attempting. The premature death of M. 
Jacquet, a young Erenchman, gifted with many of Mr. Prinsep's 
peculiar qualities, who had entered ujmn the same path of inquiry, 
and the recent decease of the Pundit Kamalakanta Vidyalanka (the 
fellow-labourer of Mr. Prinsep), with whom, we arc told, has ex- 
pired the accurate knowledge of the ancient Pali and Sanscrit forms 
of writing, have apparently, for the present, closed the avenues to 
further discoveries in the history and literature of ancient Bactria, 
Ariana, and Indo-Scythia. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. II. T. Prinsep, having access to all the 
results of his brother s investigations, including the latest, hitherto 
unpublished — ^being himself an accomplished Oriental and Occiden- 
tal scholar — ^has compiled the work before us, in order to place, as 
he says, before the popular reader, in a cheap and commodious 
fonn, a compendium of facts which “ cannot fail to throw much 
light on the worse than Ciinmerian darkness that still envelopes the 
age and country ” to which the discoveries relate. 

The readers of this Journal, which carefully recorded the pro- 
gressive advances made by the late Mr. James Prinsep in these disco- 
veries, from their commencement, are not ignorant that European tra- 
vellers in Affghanistan, and in those regions of Central Asia which 
were the seat of Greek dominion many years after their conquest 

• Note on the Hiftoricat Reiultedcducible from recent Dtocoverlet in ASkhMiUUn. By H. 
T. PniNBSP, Eiq. London, 1844. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 
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by Alexaniler the Great, obtained possession of a great variety of 
coins belonging to sovereigns of Greek extraction, and their Scy- 
thian and Parthian successors, none of whom were inentioncd in the 
extant histories of the East or West. The impulse of scientific 
curiosity led to the opening and exploring of the topes, or inausolen, 
to be found in many parts of the same countries, and those yielded 
also other relics of antiquity, which, like the coins, bore inscri])- 
tions in an unknown character. By the help of the bilingual le- 
gends upon the latter, which were in the Greek and the unknown 
character, Mr. James Prinsep obtained a key, wherewith, aided by 
his knowledge of Oriental dialects, and extraordinary ingenuity and 
sagacity, he obtained the knowledge of a new language, a form of 
Pali, or ancient Sanscrit, which must have been the vernacular 
dialect of some of the regions in which the Grecian colonics were 
established. The consequences of this discovery were not confined 
to Indo-Bactrian history ; the language and character tlius rcveale<l 
were detected in inscriptions upon rocks and pillars in India, which, 
after being regarded for ages, even by the most learned Hindus, as 
mysterious and impenetrable, yielded their curious contents to tho 
industry and skill of Mr. Prinsep. 

Mr. II. T. Priiisep's Note,” as he modestly terms his work, is 
confined to Bactro-Arian relies; but he states that the late Mr. 
James Prinsep's cabinet is richer far in coins of India, Buddhist and 
Brahminical, extending from periods of tho most remote antiquity 
to the date of the Mahoine<lan conquest. He commences by ex- 
plaining the localities of Aria, Ariana^ and Bactriii, of which many 
have but a faint and imperfect idea. Aria is the territory of which 
Herat is the capital ; Ariana is the general name given to the coun- 
try east of Persia and Media, as far as tho Indus ; Bactria is tho 
country watered by the Oxus and its tributaries. He then gives a 
sketch of the state of those countries. Their history, for 1,000 
years after Alexander, was almost a blank. Wo knew, iddeed, 
that for 200 years the kings of Bactria and of Ariana were of Greek 
race, and that the language of their coins and official documents 
was Greek. The whole of Western and Central Asia was tho scene 
of continuous strife and convulsion during the entire period of Greek 
ascendancy in these regions, and the events in the West at that 
time diverted attention from the eastern colonies. Nevertheless, 
the scantiness of the information respecting those colonies is unac- 
countable. We know little of the means by which Alexander esta- 
blished them, of their number and position, of the arrangements 
made for their internal government, and of their relations with the 
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natives. Bactria and Aria, however, that is, the countries lyin^ on 
either side of the Hindoo Koosh, between the Oxus and Indus 
rivers, arc on the highroad of Asiatic conejuest, and, as Professor 
Lassen observes, have been the battle-field of every tribe and na- 
tion that has risen to dominion in the East. “ The history of this 
tract, therefore,” Mr. Prinsop continues, if we had it complete and 
continuous, would tell more of the history of the world, and of the 
great revolutions in language, religion, civilization, and govern- 
ment, which have been brought about by compiest, and by the ad- 
mixture of races resulting from coiupiest, than that of any otlior 
country on the face of the earth.” 

After noticing the meagre results obtained by Bayer respecting 
the Greek kings of Bactria, of whom he couhl give the names of not 
more than six, Mr. Prinsej) refers to the discoveries of the late Sir 
A. Bnrnes, in his mission in 1831-32, which, he observes, threw a 
new light ujK)n this branch of arclueology. 31 r. Prinsep should not 
have left out of view the fact that the late Colonel Toil'** may be saiil 
to have initiated this now study, in 182;>, by his valuable paj>er on 
Indo-Bactrian coins printed in the first volume of the 'Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which he gave coins of 
two kings, Apollodotus and 31enander, who had ‘‘despised the 
narrow limits of the kingdom usurped by Theodotus,” accompa- 
nied with some valuable remarks upon Bactrian numismatics. 3Ir. 
Prinsep docs no more than justice to the zeal with which the Euro- 
pean officers in the service of Runjeet Singh, Generals V’^entura, 
Allard, and Court, applied themselves to these investigations ; and 
to the merits of Dr. lloenigberger, and especially of 3Ir. Masson, 
to whom “ wo are indebted for the most comjdete and best-directed 
local researches that have yet been made in these regions.” The 
vast collection of coins and antiquities made by Mr. Masson is de- 
posited in the Museum at the East-India House, where they arc 
open to the inspection of the curious and learned. All these inves- 
tigations were prosecuted and their results known some time before 
the British army invaded Affghanistau, and whilst that army was 
on its march, an illness which terminated in death suddenly with- 
drew James Prinsep from this field of inquiry: “there wanted, 
when ho was gone, the Promethean spark to kindle into light and 
life the dust and ashes dug out of these interesting ruins, and to ex- 
tract language and sense from the rude characters found traced 
on the venerable remains and relics obtained from them.” 

*. Colonel Tod bequeathed his valuable collection of Bactrian and other coins to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
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Mr. II. T. Priiiscp then briefly traces the march of Alexander, 
including his two campaigns in Bactria, north of the Hindoo Koosh, 
the fruit of which was the conquest of the territory lying between 
that range and the Jaxartes. 

After the pursuit of and death of Darius, Alexander returned to 
the Caspian Sea, to complete the conquest of Ilyrcania and of the 
Mardi, in June and July B.C. 330. The colonies here planted were 
tlio nucleus and main strength of the Parthian sovereignty esta- 
blished by Arsaces. In August and Septciribcr of the same year, 
Alexander marched into Aria, and establislied a garrison at 8usia, 
its capital, the locality of which is not settled. The garrison was 
ovcq)owcrcd as soon as Alexander had crossed the mountains in 
pursuit of Bessus ; on his return, he retook the place, and capturing 
Artachaona, to the East of 8usiji, continued his operations south- 
ward to the inland sea, in which the Ilclmund terminhtes. Alex- 
ander now subjugated the entire country south of the Paropamisiis, 
and placed governors in Soistan and Arachotia, that is, at Candahar, 
or in Urgh undab. He also placed a colony in a new city, built to 
control the Arians, whicli all authorities concur in regarding as tho 
foundation of Herat. He marchc<l to the Cabool valley, his line of 
inarch being the upper or hill route from Herat, running close under 
ami amongst th.e hills of tho Paropaniisan mnge. The cantonment 
in which his army passed the winter of B.C. 330-2J) was the 
Alexandria-apud-Caucasum, tho site of which has been traced on 
the plain of Beghram, near Charikar, about thirty or forty miles 
north of Cabool. It is here that coins of the Greco-Bactrian kings 
and of their Scythian successors have been found in much greater 
profusion than anywhere else. 

Early in B.C. 329, Alexander crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and 
captured Drapsacus, or Indrab. Thence marching down the Oxus, 
ho occui)icd ami estaldishcd garrisons in tlie country between that 
river and the mountains, while Bessus, flying northwards across 
the Oxus, to Nautaka, or Karslii, was pursued and captured by 
Ptolemy. Alexander then marched to Markanda (Samarcand), and 
drove tho Scythians before hpn to the Jaxartes, which he crossed, 
and gained a great battle on the mountains opposite Khojund. Ho 
was establishing colonics on the Jaxartes, for the defence of the pas- 
sage of that river, when Spitamenes, from the Kuzil Koom desert, 
attacked Markanda, and overpowered a Grecian force sent to its 
succour. Alexan<Ier, countermarching, took Kuropolis (now Shuhur- 
Subz), ravagetl tho valley of the Samarcand river, and wintered 
his army at Ariaspc, or Zariaspe, supposed to be Ilazarasp. 
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In the spring of B.C. 328, lie took the field in five divisions, to 
reduce the colintry between the Oxus and Jaxartcs. Spitainenes 
was defeated and slain, after a vain attempt to surprise Ariaspe. 
' The rest of the season was occupied in reducing the strongholds in 
the upper part of Soghdiana (the mountains which feed the Jaxar- 
tSes) and Transoxiana, and in establishing colonies and garrisons in 
the subdued country. The winter of B.C. 328-27 was passed at 
Naiitaka,. or Karshi, and in the spring of B.(j. 327 Alexander re- 
crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and from Alexandria-apud-Caucasum 
commenced operations to reduce the country between that range 
and the Sofed-koh, that is, in the Kohistnn and Cabool valley to 
the Indus. Alexander commanded to the north of the Cabool river, 
and Ilepliopstion, with Taxiles, the Indian king, took the route to 
the south, building the bri<lge of boats at Attoek by which Alex- 
ander's army passed into the Punjab. This entire country was sub- 
dued and colonized, like Bactria ; Poms was defeate<l on the banks 
of the Jclum, ami a fleet was built for the descent of the Indus. 

The greater part of B.C. 328 was consumed in the ])assagc down 
that river, and the reduction of the difterent people on its banks. 
At the close of the rainy season, Alexander commenced his return 
march ; the first division, iimler Craterus, by Candahar and Seistan; 
the second, led by himself, through Beloochistan and Mekran to 
Karman ; the third, under Ncarchus, by the sea-route to the 
Persian Gulf. The three divisions met at Siiza at the close of 
B.C. 32.5. 

The result of these operations wa.s, that the whole tract of coun- 
try from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and from the Jaxartes 
and Ca.spian to the sea, was subdued, garrisoned, and colonized. 
“ The government and armies were Greek ; Hellenism was tlic sys- 
tem upon which the administration was organized and conducted, 
and .society and religion yielded to the ascendancy of this dominant 
principle." Alexander died in the .spring of A.D. 323 ; but his 
empire, though of only ten year.s' growth, was not transient. His 
colonies, and their in.stitutions, manners, and language, had struck 
deep root even in this short period, and the impulse towards Hel- 
lenism had a la.sting action in Central A.sia, the effects of which 
were felt for at least 500 years after the decease of the conqueror.” 

Mr. Prinsep proceeds to trace out this action in the regions where 
it had to maintain a struggle with barbarism, and to shew how it 
finally sunk and was extinguished. 

Alexander left no successor, and consequently the men in power 
in his Eastern acquisitions became independent. The only system 
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of /government wliicli tlic com^ucror Inul time to organize was mili- 
tary; the coniinaiulant of each district was the satrap, who exercised 
local authority. AVhile Alexander lived, these satraps were held in 
check, but this controlling power ceased on his death. The military 
coiiimaudants soon jjirmed agiiinst each other. Kiimenes, governor 
of Cappadocia (B.C. 322), defeated and slew Craterus, and was in 
turn driven out of Asia Minor (B.C. 318-17) by Antigonus, with 
whom, however, he maintained a struggle for two years till (B.C. 
315) he was delivered up to his rival by his own troops, and Anti* 
goiius, becoming tlic sovereign of Asia, assumed the regal title. 
JSeleucus, governor of Babylon, was soon after dispossessed by him 
(B.C. 314), and fie<l to Ptolemy, whom he instigated to oppose An- 
tigonns. The two invaded Syria and Phomicia from Egypt (B.C. 
312), and Seleucus recovered Babylon, and (ixpcllcd the governors 
for Antigonus in Media and Persia. In B.C. 305, Seleucus added 
to his government, by a great victory over Nicanor, one of the 
lieutenants of Seleucus, the whole of Media, llyrcania, Parthia, 
Bactria, and Aria, and all the countries as far as the Indus. In 
B.C. 303, he crossed that river to make war on Sandrocottus 
(Chuudra Coopta), who had cx})elled the Grecian garrisons from 
the Jhinjab ; but he was recalled by his rival Antigonus, whom he 
drove into Phrygia and slew in 301. 

From this j)criod till B.C. 280, the whole of Asia to the Indus 
and Jaxartes was under the Syrian king. In that year, Seleucus 
Nicator was assassinated ; his son, Antiochus Soter, reigned undis- 
turbed over the same territory till 261, leaving it to his son, Antio- 
chns Theus. lie neglected his Eastern j)osscssions, and Bactria, 
conse(|uontly, became inde])endent, under Theodotns, or Diodotus, 
B.C. 256. Parthia followed al)out 250, the revolt of this jiroviuce 
being ascribed to the conduct of the local governor towards Tiri- 
dates, which his brother Arsaces resented by slaying the governor. 
To secure himself, ho seized the government, and B.C. 241 was 
able to add llyrcania to Parthia, which lay l)ctween Herat and the 
Caspian. Arsaces is said to have been a native of Balkh, and Moses 
Chorenensis <lcclares that his dynasty wa^s thence called Balhavenses, 
or Pahlaveean. Whatever may have l)ecii his origin, he used Greek 
only on his coins and in his corresjxmdcnce : there is no other lan- 
guage or character found on any coin of known Parthian mintage 
and tjrpe. 

Mr. If. T. Pririsep (whose narrative we have closely followed) 
then gives a historical catalogue of the dynasty of Arsacidan kings 
ofParthhi, comprcheiiding such circumstances in respect to each 
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as arc to be gleaned from Greek and Roman authors. The list 
begins with Arsaces I., B.C. 254, and ends with Arsaccs Artabaniis, 
A.D. 235, the dynasty being subverted that year by Artaxerxes, 
or Ardeslmr Babakan, wlio established the Sassanian dynasty. 
Thus closed the Greco- Parthian dominion in Central Asia. The 
capital, in the time of tlio Caesars, was at Seloucia., on the Tigris ; 
its removal from Toos and ]\Tcshod must have weakened the hold of 
the Arcasi<lm upon their liastern provinces. Their system of go- 
vernment had become purely Asiatic. 

JMr. Prinsep proceeds, after this summary of the history of Par- 
thia during its transition back from Hellenism to Orientalism,— 
which, he observes, is essential to the understanding of the condi- 
tion of Bactria, Aria, and Cabool, — to put together what has been 
extracted by Western authors from the ancients, and recent disco- 
veries respecting those more distant regions, especially Professor 
Lassen and Professor Wilson. We subjoin an abridgment of Mr. 
Prinsep*s catalogue, retaining only so much of the notices of the 
sovereigns, as present any thing of historical interest, omitting all 
merely numismatical matter. 

B.C. 256. — The first Theodotus, or Diodotus, was known to the Greek 
and Latin historians, who state that he asserted his independence about 
the time that Arsaces revolted in Parthia. 

B.C. 240. — Tlicodotus II. TJiis prince was the son of the former, but 
tlie coins afford no means of distinguishing between them. The extent 
of their dominions is also uncertain. The character, actions, and fate 
of this king, are unknown. 

B.C. 220. — Euthydemus. This king was on the throne at the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great (B.C. 212) ; he does not ap- 
pear to have assisted in that monarch’s war with Arsaces, but after the 
peace between them, lie was defeated by the united Syrian and Parthian 
forces, and fled to Ariaspe. His appeal from that place is said to have 
had great weight with Antiochus ; it was urged by the son of Euthy- 
demus, Demetrius, a handsome youth, wlio found grace. Euthyde- 
mus, obtaining favourable terms, led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
by the route north of the mountains to the Cabool valley, and across 
the Indus, in B.C. 206. There Antiochus made the peace with Sopha- 
gasenus (Asoka) which we find referred to in the edicts of that sove- 
reign, inscribed on rocks and pillars in various parts of India, in cha- 
racters exactly resembling those on the coins of Agathocles. In B.C. 
205, Antiochus returned by Arachotia and Karamania. 

B.C. 190. — ^Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, is mentioned by Justin 
and other Western historians, who state that, after his father’s death, 
he contended with Eucratides for the dominion of Bactria, but without 
success. Upon some of his coins he is represented with a strange head- 
dress^ — ^a cap formed like an elephant’s head, with trunk, &c. 
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B.C. 178.— -Eucratides, lie is mentioned l»y Justin as a great king, 
contemporary with Mitliridates I. of Paithia. Stra])o adds, tliat he 
ceded some provinces of Western Bactria to Mitliridates. He made an 
expedition into India ; upon his return from which, he was murdered 
t)y liis son. The coins of Eucratides, discovered in Bactria and Afl- 
ghanistan, arc very numerous, and the types and devices are various, 
lietokening a long and eventful reign. Mr. Prinsep deduces the follow- 
ing circumstances from tliese coins : — First, tliat Eucratides ruled ori- 
ginally in Bactria, succeeding Euthydcmiis there ; secondly, that the 
title given to him on the coins, of ‘‘ Great king,*’ Bamkevc fieyag 
in Greek, and Maharajasa mahatasa in Arian, can only have been as- 
sumed after, and jierhaps consequent upon, conquests in and south of 
the Paropamisus, or in Cahool ; thirdly, that l^mcratides first of all 
the Greeks coined with the bilingual Arian inscription. Professor 
Lassen, indeed, sujiposes Agathocles to have been his contemporary, 
and to have risen with him on the death of Euthydeinus, establishing 
himself in Cahool, and across the Hindoo Koosh as fiir as the Oxus, 
until ovei’powered and expidled by Eucratides ; in which case, the 
priority of liilingual coinage in this region must be assigned to Aga- 
thocles. But tlie second language of Agathocles was Sanscrit, of the 
character used by Asoka, not Ai’ian, as on the coins of Eucratides. He 
is considered to have been at one time sole king over the entire territory 
from Parthia to the Indus, including the Punjab and Scinde. 

B.C. 1.55. — Helioclcs. This is supposed to be the parricide successor 
of hmeratides. The legends on his coins are both pure Greek and bilin- 
gual. His short reign extended over Bactria and the Paropamisus, 
where the Arian language was vernacular. 

B.C. 150. — Antimachus. The precise date of this king is uncertain. 
He is placed amongst the Bactrian successors of Eucratides on account 
of the devic^es, names, and titles on his coins being pure Greek. 

B.C. 100. — Agathocles. This king is considered by Professor Lassen 
to have been ruler of Caboolistan to the Iinlus and to the Oxus till con- 
quered by Eucratides. Mr. Prinsep su])poses him to have been the 
governor left by Antiochus in Cabool, after his treaty with Asoka. 

B.C. 105. — Pantaleoii, This and the preceding king used the simple 
title of BciflrtXfur, without epithet or addition of any kind, which, with 
the i)crfect form of the Greek letters, Mr. Prinsep considers an evidence 
of antiquity. In the Sanscrit, on their coins, they have the names 
only, without any title ; viz. Agat/wiiayaja and Pantalawanta^ 

Leaving, for the present, tte kings of Bactria, Cabool, and Arisi, 
Mr. Prinsep brings forward the long list of Greek kings, whose 
coinage has been brought to light, of juire Greek device, with an 
Arian inscri})tion on the reverse, generally round some deity or 
object derived from the Grecian mythology. 

Upon the death of Eucratides, his wide dominion is supposed to 
have been broken into several independent kingdoms, from the num- 
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bers of ‘‘kings," “great kings," and “kings of kings," revealed 
by the late discoveries, compared with the known date of Scythian 
conquest. Professor Lassen supposes three kingdoms, besi<les Bac- 
tria : one eastern, under Menander and Apollodotiis, comprehend- 
ing the Punjab and valley of the Indus ; another western, at Herat 
and Seistan ; a third central, of the Paropamisus. For the classi- 
fication and assignment to those regions there arc very vague mate- 
rials. The epithet of or ‘saviour,* applic<l to some, is 

sup[K)se<l to denote one particular dynasty, the successors of jMenan- 
der. Tlie names of nine kings arc included in this dynasty,— 
namely, Menander, Apollodotiis, Diomedcs, Zoilus, llippostratus, 
Straton, Dionysius, Nicias, ami llermieus. Five of these have been 
recently discovered by Lieut. Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers. 
Professor Jjassen supposes Ilerimeiis to have l>ecn overjiowered by 
Azes about B.C. 120. Another si^ries of Greek sovereigns arc dis- 
tinguished by the epithets Ai^iK*r;rov, and Nticaropocs who arc 

assigned to Aria Proper, — that is, Herat and Southern Baetria, — also 
Seistan, orDrangiana. Certain known historical facts afford means of 
assigning dates conjecturally to these sovereigns ; but the arrange- 
ment is arbitrary. Another class of Greek sovereigns took peaceful 
titles, implying the possession of some popular virtue : these arc 
only three in number, — namely, Hcliocles, Teh'i>hus, and a queen 
named Agathoclcia. Their supposed dates arc from B.C. 1.55 to 140. 
The Ariaii inscriptions on their coins mark them as having reigned 
south of the Paropamisus. 

Some slender inference.g are drawn by nuniismatologists, as to the 
mintage of the coins, from the devices. Thus, the elephant, ele- 
phant's head, and humped bull, are considered a.s indicating domi- 
nion in India ; the wild horse and double-humped camel are supposed 
to refer to Baetria. 

Mr. Prinsep now proceeds to the Scythian kings, who, following 
the Greeks, adopted their form.s of iiioney, with similar inscriptions, 
and in the same languagi?, but inscrilwd on them their own names 
and titles. We subjoin a list of these : — 

B.C, 13o. — Maucs. There is a diversity in the coins of this sove- 
reign, The name is neither Greek, Parthian, or Indian ; it is, there- 
fore, concluded to be Scythian, and the bearer to be the head of one of 
the tribes that broke into Baetria between 150 and 140 B.C. His 
proximity to and association with Azes is proved by the correspondence 
of liis later coins with those of that king : a coin is extant, with the 
name of Manes, which exactly corresponds in type with one of king 
Azes. This coin is peculiar ; it exhibits the king with a trident, a 
Tartar weapon of war, setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 
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B.C, 130. — Azes. This Scythian kin^^’s coins liave Greek characters 
on one side and Arian on the other. The types arc very various. Who 
this great ‘‘ king of kings,” as he is called, was, and where he reigned, 
are liitherto unknown. Professor Wilson inclines to consider him an 
Indian Buddhist, and his date B.C. 50 ; Professor Lassen looks upon 
him as a Sacian Scythian, who conquered the Cahool valley, and finally 
destroyed the kingdom of Menander and Ilermieus, al)out B.C. 120. 
Tlie Professor luis raised an ingenious hy])othesis respecting the era 
and locality of Azes from the Chinese historians, wlio speak of a nation 
of Tartars (wliom he identifies, from a resemblance of name, with the 
Sacic) being expelled from the E-le valley by the Yue-che. But it 
requires great familiarity with the Chinese j)roper names, and their 
mode of transcribing those of foreign nations, to found any conclusions 
upon them. 

B.C. 115. — Azilizes. 

100. — Vonones. 

35. — Spalirisus, or Ipalirisus. 

75. — Spalypius. 

70, — A nameless great So ter king. 

The Soter Megas is considered to have been contemporary with 
Vikramaditya. llis ear-rings seem to denote him Indian. 

There is another series of Scythian coins, with no Arian inscrip- 
tion, Jiiid diftering in other respects from those of the Azes dynasty. 
These bear the names of Kodes, Ilyrkodes, and others not ilecy- 
pherable, and not of Greek origin, though written in corrii])! Greek 
characters. There is nothing to shew to what race of Scythians, and 
to wliat period of time, these coins shall bo assigned ; but some in- 
genious conjectures are offered, and as the <late now reaches to that 
of A’^ikramaditya, whose victory over tlic Scythians was the coiii- 
moncement of a samvat, or era, Indian history, if we could find it, 
would connect and verify that of the Scythian kings. 

Then follows what is called the Kadidiiscs dynasty, with barba- 
rous names ami titles in Greek and Arian. Professors Ijassen and 
AVilson carry the dynasty of Kadphises through the whole of the first 
century of our era, and then consicler it to have been overpowered by 
a fresh swarm of Scythians, under the Kanerki kings. The Undo- 
pherres dynasty begins A.D. 40, the Greek legends on whose coins are 
so corrupt as to be scarcely deeypherablc. This Ario-Parthian dy- 
nasty brings down the history of Cabool and the Punjab to the close 
of tlio first century of our era, when a new race of Scythian kings 
appears, issuing money of quite a difiTerent device and stylo from 
any before current. These bear the name of Kanerkes, at first 
with the title of BatnXevc BaffiXccur, but aftorwanls with the Indian 
title of Rao Nana Rao substituted. No coin of the Kauerkis has 
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yet been found bilingual ; on all the only charaetors are Greek, at 
last so corrupt as to be quite unintelligible. After this, the Greek 
characters yielded to Sanscrit ; the coinage deteriorated, and was at 
last entirely lost under the j)rinces of Hindoo race. 

Mr. Prinsep subjoins to these detjiils respecting the coins of the 
kings some observations upon the Arian language. 

Although the Greek characters outlived the Arian upon the 
coins, there is proof in the Arian inscriptions on stones and relics of 
topes that Arian only was the written language in general use, 
when Greek was extinct. It may bo concluded to have been the 
vernacular language of the Paropamisan range, of Qabool, and ])er- 
haps of Herat and Candahar; it is found also in the topes of Mani- 
kyala in the Punjab. Unlike both Greek and Sanscrit, it is writ- 
ten Semitically from right to left. This does not, however, prove 
that the language has a Semitic origin, or any close affinity with 
the languages of that class. On the contrary, we find that all the 
Arian words yet read, which represent titles,, are pure Sanscrit. 
This evidence of close affinity to the Sanscrit justifies a Inipe that, 
by a further use of the coins, as a key for settling the filphabet, the 
dialects of Sanscrit, and the Pushtoo especially, may be ap 2 )lied to 
the complete docyiihoring and translating the Arian inscriptions in 
topes and on rocks. This work, Mr. IVinsej) tells us, occu 2 )ied the 
latest attention of his brother, ‘‘who was confident that, through 
the coins (the language Ixjing ascertained to be of ISjinscrit origin), a 
sufficient clue existed for the complete development of the anti- 
quarian treasures locked up in the inscriptions : indeed, he con- 
sidered himself to luive already mastered the first difficulties of de- 
cyphering them, and to be in progress towards the full ascertain- 
ment of the meaning of one, at least, if not of two, of those inscrij)- 
tions." 

Further, in respect to this Arian language ; it seems to have super- 
seded the ancient Sanscrit of the days of Asoka, which was adopted 
by Agathoclcs and Pantaloon. “ If these kings had not found the 
Sanscrit Language in use," Mr. Prinsep observes, “ they would 
scarcely have placed it on their coins. After them, however, the 
Sanscrit characters were entirely disused. Menander never seems 
to have coined with the language of Asoka^ from whence it may bo 
inferred that the characters on the coins of Agathoclcs and Pauta- 
leon were not vernacular, but had been introduced by the Indian 
sovereigns who, following the first Chandra Goopta, retained domi- 
nion over the provinces ceded by the first Sclcucus, until they were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus.” Again ; Arian cliarac- 
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ters only are found on the vases, relics, and stones discovered on 
excavating the tumuli or topes of the Punjab and Affghanistan, 
which seems to prove that, at the time of their erection, the Arian 
was not only the vernacular language of the districts where they 
stand, but the language also of the priests and those concerned in 
preparing the vases and articles used in the obsequies of the great. 

We have drawn very largely upon Mr. Prinsep’s very able dis- 
quisition, which, although not designed to be more than a summary 
of results, is the fruit of much learning, industry, and research. 
Several plates of coins, relics, and inscriptions are appended to the 
volume, some of which were engraved by the late Mr. James 
Prinsep. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER IV. 

One of the p;reatest errors in the system of military government in 
force in India, as far at least as regards the creation of a suj>erior body 
of European troops, is the limitation of the promotion of the private 
soldier to the rank of conductor of ordnance or of commissariat. I do 
not mean to say that the elevation of men in tlie ranks to the commis- 
sioned grades should be a frerpient measure of policy or a common de- 
scription of reward ; but 1 think there would be much virtue in the 
mere recognition of such a principle of advancement. Every good sol- 
dier, cherishing the expectation of wearing the epaulettes, would exert 
himself to deserve the distinction ; and every officer, having before his 
eyes the possibility of one day finding the man he commands his equal 
in society, would be careful not to outrage his feelings by needless seve- 
rity of manner or unnecessarily harsh rebuke. The check would thus 
be mutual — hope on the one side acting as a restraint upon impro- 
per conduct — apprehension, upon the other, moderating the exercise of 
arbitrary power. Under present circumstances, tlie agency of fear is 
almost the only one employed in preserving disci]>rme in the European 
ranks ; for the trilling offices open to the European soblicr are so few 
in number, in proportion to the strength of the several corps, and so 
wretchedly paid, that they are merely sought as relief from the mono- 
tony of a barrack and the control and confinement inseparable from 
strict military duty ; and the officer, knowing that the instalment of 
promotion any man beneath Iiim may obtain, doo.s not break through 
the social line of demarcation which separates them, has no motive be- 
yond what a kindly feeling may suggest for treating his inferior as a 
member of the same caste with himself. 1'hc Brahmin and the Sudra 
are not, therefore, more remote from, each otlier, in proper symjiathy, 
than the commissioned officer and the private soldier in the East-Iiidia 
Company’s service. This is not a wholesome or a l)encficial state of 
things — neither is it just or necessary. We need not very diligently 
search the page of modern military history for proofs that the prosj)ect 
of professional advancement has been the parent of great enterprises, 
or that general officers who have earned distinguished mention in the 
rolls of fame once carried a firelock or wielded a spungc-staff. 

I know that the application of the principle for which I contend 
would interfere with the patronage of the Direction, and shock the pre- 
judices of people who deem a temporary association with men in the 
ranks a serious disqualification for preferment to more polished circles ; 
but against these I would urge, first, the rarity of the promotions, 
which might not, perhaps, deduct more than one cadetship per annum, 
if so many, from the entire amount ; and secondly, the probability 
that those men who would lie the first to deserve the distinction might 
have originally moved in a sphere of life where good manners and 
sound morals were as rife as in the commissioned ranks. Let the expe- 
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viment be tried — not to the niggardly limit of making an old ordnance 
conductor an invalid lieutenant, as in the case of Mr. Belle w, of the 
Bombay artillery, or a gallant apothecary o. fixed assistant-surgeon, as 
in the ease of Mr. Fallon, who saved the lives of a number of sick men 
in the Persian Gulf, when Capt. Thompson, Lieuts. Morley and Gidley, 
fled before a horde of Arabs ; but to the full, free, and fair extent of 
giving to the subalterns, taken from the ranks, all the ultimate advan- 
tage of a seniority service. My life on it, the result ^vould be, the en- 
listment of a very superior class of men, and a steadiness of conduct on 
their part that would convert the penal portions of the Articles of War 
into almost a dead letter. 

1 have spoken of the flight of certain oflicers from the enemy. 
This melancholy incident occuiTcd after I had l»een a year in tlie ser- 
vice. The particulars have been so often given in all their amplitude, 
that I need not further describe the disaster than by saying, that the 
detachment of troops, consisting of part of a regiment of infantry and 
a handful of artillery, who had been left to keep the Arabs in a>vc, and 
prevent the revival of piracy, were ovcrj)owered during a march, and 
cut to pieces, none but the three oflicers named above and the sick sol- 
diers escaping with their lives. For the military errors involved in the 
careless disposition of the troops, and the suhseciuent flight, the oflicers 
were severally tried by court-martial, and acquitted ; and, therefore, 
commentary ujkui the business, even at this distance of time, would be 
unjust and out of place : suflice it, that when the fugitives brought to 
Bombay the intelligence of the reverse, and the evidence of their own 
liasty retreat, one universal feeling of consternation pervaded the West 
of India. Unhappily, for the honour of the British army and charac- 
ter, we have of late become somewhat more familiar with such calami- 
ties ; but, at the time of wdiich I speak, the page of British Indian 
history was unblotted by a single record of disgraceful behaviour in the 
field. Surprise first seized upon the Government — indignation followed; 
and the resolution to avenge the blow, and vindicate our rejmtation, 
was the i»romi)t and a]>propriate se<iuel. But wdio can w'oiuler at this? 
Mountstuaut KuriUNSTONE, the wise, the virtuous, the brave, was 
then our governor. 

The fiery arrow went through the land — the larum was heard in tho 
Concan, the Deccan, and Guzerat, and troops hastened from the fur- 
thest points to muster on the esplanade of Bombay. Five thousand 
good men aiul true were formed into a new “expedition,” and to the 
gallant Lionel Smith (who dietl “;SVr Lionel” and a governor some fivo 
years ago) was intrusted the command of the avenging force. It was a 
gay and an exciting period. Stronger feelings than the mere love of 
glory animated every man, from the veteran general to the young re- 
cruit. The national honour was in their hands — the blood of their 
slaughtered fellow-soldiers flowed in their miiid’s-eye ; they w’ere at 
once to efface the “ damned spot ” with which the flag was tarnislied, 
and read a fearful lesson to the wild race wdiose liands were yet red with 
tho gore of massacred hundreds. Many festivities distinguished the 
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military preparations. Balls and public dinners, where all the various 
branches of the service met on terms of good-fellowship, were given in 
turn by the different regiments. The artillery, always the most re- 
markable for the excellence of their cellar, the superiority of their 
band, and the dimensions of their mess-room, were foremost in the 
exercise of hospitality, and it was a matter of pride with the gunners 
when they could enhance the splendour of the entertainments by a play 
or a pyrotechnic display. 

There was a jolly old colonel, named Bellasis, at this time in com- 
mand — Bellasis was the sobriquet by which he was known and 
loved — for he ever preferred allowing his anger to evai>orate in big 
words to inflicting piinishmcnt upon an erring soldier. This colonel 
was pleased to take a fancy to the ‘‘ comic songs ” with wliich, on the 
occasion of our theatrical performance it W'as my business to enliven 
the entn^actes. They were of the clatter and patter order, then rendered 
popular by the volubility and ventriloquism of the elder Mathews, 
and although my imitation of that distinguished artiste was very many 
degrees removed from the original, it served, at so great a distance 
from home, to amuse the good-natured officers and their friends. To 
oblige the colonel, I remember singing one of these songs at a grand 
mess dinner, given in honour of the approacliing campaign ; and the 
circumstance left an impression upon my mind, from the amusement 
which sprung from my own apprehension of tlm ludicrous. It was the 
first time that I was witness to a very common Indian dinner scenes 
** the hatth for the hottle,' The soup and fish had been removed, “ The 
pleasure of wine mthyoUy* said, or seemed to say, Lieutenant Y. to an 
officer of the 65th Foot. Delighted^ sherry shrauby* conti- 

nued the challenger. Ahmed — loll shrauhy^ said the pledged friend. 
In a moment, the crowd of domestics were in commotion. Half a 
dozen other hosts had challenged half a dozen other guests at one and 
the same moment, and as the number of bottles of wine then on the 
table were only in the proportion of one to four of the people about to 
drink, three attendants made a grab at each bottle. Buxoo got hold of 
the neck of one. Sheikh Dulloo grasped its body, Let go, haramzadehy'* 
exclaimed the former. ‘‘No,” said the other, “my sahib’s a great 
man.” “ My sahib gave the order first,” rejoined Buxoo, “ But my 
master is drinking with the Colonel Sahib ! ” replies Dulloo. Ahmed 
now rushes in with both hands, and gets one on the cork and the other 
on Buxoo’s wrist, and there they go, pulling and liauling, abusing each 
other s<Mo voce, heating the bottle and perilling the wine and their own 
fingers. Victory at length decided for Buxoo, who, filling his master’s 
glass, gave up the bottle to the first that was at hand to snatch it, and, 
after smoothing his ruffled mustachios, calmly folded his arms and looked 
around him with the proud and complacent air of a victorious dung- 
hill bantam* He had “ fluttered the Volsces,” and only awaited a fresh 
signal to renew the interesting contest. I have witnessed the same 
scene a hundred times since. 

Uy comic ditties were applauded till the glasses “jingled on the 
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board but they were uutliing in comparison to the martial songs 
which a gallant young stafl-oilicer trolled forth, for these were suitable 
to the time and the prevailing enthusiasm. One of them, wdiich owes 
its origin to the muse of McN.aghten, is fresh in my recollection. It 
was very fine. A trumpeter of the band first blew a blast, and then 
the songster began. 

RECITATIVE. 

Once more the trumpet clangs to war ! That blast is widely heard 1 
And from its brief repose in peace is the martial spirit stirred ; 

The British soldier hears the sound, and l ises in his might ; 

The sepoy feels the thrill of joy, and girds him for the tight ! 

SONG. 

We*rc of those who, with bold Fitzgerald, charged in the Seetabuldee 
strife ; 

Whom Malcolm headed at Muhidpore where the doings of death were rife; 
Of those who, with resolute Stouritoii, strove against fearful odds of foes, 
What time the Mahratta’s banded host on our threatened empire rose ; 

Of those whom victory smiled upon, in the splendour of her reign, 

\\ hen Ochterlony scaled ihe heights and Adams scoured the plain. 

Their spirit in our bosoms burns, with its true old loyal flame; 

Upon us descends, inspiring zeal, the mantle of their fame. 

War marked, like some old battle flag, in many a bloody fray, 

From the famous times of vigorous Clive to good Lord Hastings* day ; 

Their glory sheds a halo bright all round us, to endure 

While we make good th* heroic pledge,— to keep that glory pure. 

With past-born surety of success, and emulous to vie 

With those who’ve done their natural work, though by the strife we die. 

In joy we hail the approaching hour when we may have to stem 
The tide-rush of invading foes* from England’s eastern gem, — 

When loud and wide shall ring once more, as our war array we don. 

The signal shout at which leaps the blood, “ On ! on to the battle — on ! 

The old practice of inviting volunteers for service did not tempt me 
on the present occasion to oiler myself. I was now thoroughly aware 
that neither credit nor promotion of any consequence was to he gained 
by the noblest cflTorts in the field. The gilding of military life had been 
fairly taken off by the first expedition, and there was nothing now to 
lead me away beyond the prospect of a slight change of scene. Life 
had not begun to he irksome, or I might have hailed with pleasure the 
chance of dying a soldier’s death ; in fact, I had learnt to take a dif- 
ferent view of my prospects, ‘and to nourish a hope that, with a little 
patience and good management, I might get out of a service, which I 
now found was, to all but men of a low standard of intellect, a tho- 
rough mistake. A letter received about this time from my fond and 
"anxious” mother aided, unintentionally on her part, my projects of 

• At thin time, the probability of an invasion of India by Russia began to be talked of and 
written about. The advances of Russia against the Persians were considered as a step towards 
• movement further south and east. 
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emancipation. I have retained the epistle, and quote, for the amuse- 
ment of tlie reader, such portions as serve to connect this faithful nar- 
rative, and illustrate, without a serious violation of hlial confidence, my 
excellent parent’s knowledge of Indian affairs : — 

Dearest Bill, — 

1 received your affectionate letter of the 1st of June, exactly five months 
after you had written it. I made Charlotte fumigate it before it was opened, 
because I am told that the cholera morbus which rages in your parts is catch- 
ing. Your mother, my beloved child, was spared the infection ; but the pre- 
caution cost her the sacrifice of a part of your dutiful effusion, for Charlotte 
scorched a big hole in it while holding it over the fire. She, poor thing ! did 
not think it was so inflammatory an epistle | • 

And so you have become a matross I What it precisely means, I don’t 
know ; but your uncle Fridgit, in the Tower Hamlets, thinks it must be a 
species of non-commissioned officer, such as a sergeant-major or a quarter- 
master, and encourages me to think that you will one day become a general ! 
Ah, my dear boy, surrounded as you are by cobra capellas, scorpions, and 
bummelows, dare I hope for such a result? Are the doolies and the centi- 
pedes, the Thugs and the cattamarans, which destroy so many of your coun- 
trymen in India, to find in you an Achilles, forgetting to touch your heel ? 
Heaven in its mercy send it ! I ask no other balm for my hurt mind— no other 
compensation for the agony of separation— than to sec you soon return a young 
and blooming general, with lacs of rupees in your waistcoat-pocket, a wreath 
of pagoda blossoms entwined with the laurel on your noble brow, “ Tyjam- 
malabad” or ** Lotapore” on your banner, and a host of those fierce Jaroowal- 
lahs you speak of following captive in your train, as evidences of the triumphs 
that have attended your martial career i ♦ ♦ • 

Bob’s youngest boy has had the measles. May you escape that horrid 
prickly heat, which, uncle Fridgit tells me, sweeps away its myriads, in spite 
of lemon-juice and ivory scratchers. Bet me conjure you, when you go to 
bed, to powder your body over, and take cooling beverages. • • 

I do not expect at present to receive many tokens of your love, for doubtless 
you will require much of your superfluous pay to provide epaulettes, amadavats, 
cocked hats, hookahs, and other appendages to uii officer's uniform ; hut when 
you are in circumstances of sufficient affiiience to indulge your inotlior with a 
slight reminiscence of her boy, remember that f prefer the black to theredCasli- 
mere shawls, that the larger pearls are more valuable than the small ones, and 
that a flaw in a diamond detracts from its value. Don’t think of sending me a 
Persian cat, for I hate cats of all kinds ; but a beautiful little gazelle, with 
those eyes Lord Byron speaks of, would be a pet for your sake. Should you 
have a difficulty in sending these things, my old friend and admirer, Jewksby* 
who resides in Bombay, will take charge of them. By-the-way, you would 
gratify me by sometimes asking Mr. J. to your mess. He will delight, 1 am 
sure, over a glass of sungorce and a curried bandicoot (a favourite dish, they tell 
me, in Malabar), to talk aliout his Nipsy Pipsy, as he once called your mother, 
long before your revered father captured your mother’s heart. * * 

Farewell, Bill ; I hope you don’t smoke ? 

« « « Se 

The perusal ^ this letter occasioned a mixed feeling of diversion and 
mortification, fify mother was evidently as ignorant of |ny real posi<* 
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tion and prospects as she was of the meaning of many Indian words 
that had fallen in her way. She indulged in expectations that I knew 
never could be fulfilled, and inflicted on me the double annoyance of 
rcmemliering that I was as remote from the epaulette as she from the 
Cashmere shawl and the precious stones. But she had mentioned one 
circumstance which interested me, because I felt 1 could turn it to 
profitable account. She had, it seems, a friend, — an ancient admirer, — 
in the town of Bombay, doubtless occupying a station of resjiectability, 
and able, therefore, to serve me indirectly. I determined to call upon 
him, and ask his advice as to the best means of freeing myself from 
thraldom. He could afford me counsel, at least, if he could not give 
me help in any other way. To him I accordingly went, having pre- 
viously written to say who I was, and to ask leave to call. 

Jewksby was a small man, wdio gave me the same idea of one of the 
old Hlast-Tndia nabobs as I had ever gathered from the stage. His head 
was bald ; his face thin and sallow; his waistcoat, loose and largo, was 
ex post f<uito evidence of the former existence of "fair round belly 
with good capon lined and his nankeen tights presented ample as- 
surance that his calves were not, like Paddy Carey’s, by any means 
calculated at present to make a chairman stare. How such a diminu- 
tive specimen of humanity could ever have presumed to breathe soft 
accents into my proud mother’s ear, puzzled my understanding very 
particularly ; how she came to reject the advances of such a cavalier, 
was a problem easy of solution. But he had his redeeming points : ho 
was a clever man, an accomplished painter, a good-natured fellow, and 
an excellent whist-player. He received me with a cordiality I did 
not anticipate, considering the diflercnco in our positions. Perhaps 
the resemblance I bore to his premier ammir had something to do with 
the interest he at once took in my behalf — perhaps, too, it was gratify- 
ing to his feelings to find that he could serve me without putting him- 
self under any heavy obligations to the magnates of the land. Mr* 
Jewksby w’as popular — his manners and conversation made him a 
favourite guest at every table ; those who employed him professionally 
felt how much they were in his power — liow easily he could impart to 
his portraits the softness of a Venus or the ferocity of a Gorgon ; and 
those who only knew him as a table-acquaintance, were sensible that 
on his good or bad word, dropped incidentally while tracing the features 
of a commander-in-chief, or the wife of a member of council, much of 
their future fortune depended. ^ 

When I had told Mr. Jewksby my story, and imparted to him my 
wishes, he said that ho did not suppose it would be possible to purchase 
my discharge until peace had become universal in India — ^tliat the 
utmost, therefore, he could do would be to procure me some situation in 
a military office, with the consent of the commandant of the corps. 
Several men had been withdrawn from regimental duty to fill clerk- 
ships in the adjutant and auditor-general’s offices, and Mr. Jewksby 
thought it not improbable that I might be permitted— opportunity 
offering— to leave the battalion for a similar occupation. I desired no- 
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thing better — ^for, sooth to say, nothing better was to be had. Leaving 
my new friend, therefore, who, on parting, slipped into my hand one 
of those dumpy glittering coins which then were known as gold mo- 
hurs, but are now scarce enough to be looked upon as ancient speci- 
mens of numismatology, I trudged back to Matoongah, full of pleasing 
anticipations, and more than ever disgusted with the Pariah caste, of 
which tile injudicious rules of the service made me feel I was a member. 

Several weeks rolled over my head without hearing from my friend 
Mr. Jewksby, during which time I steadily pursued my monotonous 
occupation of adjutant’s clerk, preparing forms, abstracts, muster-rolls, 
reports, &c. At length, one morning, the adjutant called me into his 
room, and said, in the very gentlemanlike and unamiable tone for which 
he was celebrated, Matross Middleton, I am going to lose you. I am 
glad of it for your own sake ; I hope you’ll deserve your good fortune. 
You may look upon it as one of the results of your steady conduct in 
my office.”(?) I stammered out that I was sorry to leave so kind an 
officer (Heaven forgive me for the falsehood ! I was too much pleased 
to harbour ill-feeling), but that I was ignorant of his meaning. lie 
then told me that the commandant of the corps had consented to my 
going up to Poonah, to enter the office of the paymaster to the division, 
who wanted a clerk ; that I was to go down the next day to Mr. 
Jewksby, who would give me the means of making an expeditious 
journey to the station. No time was to be lost, for the head-quarters of 
the Poonah division were about to move, and there was a large arrear 
of official business which it was requisite £ should aid in bringing up. 

With a strange mixture of pain and pleasure, 1 turned my back 
upon the barracks on the following day. There were honest liearts 
beating under the cross-belts,-— hearts that had throbbed in unison 
with my own in all the vicissitudes of military life ; there were hands, 
too, that 1 had clasped the night before the strife at Ras-el-Khyma, and 
over the can of arrack punch, when home was the subject of our song 
and our sentiment. It was painful to part from my old comrades, 
whom I might never see again. But then ! I w^as shaking off a unifonn 
in which I had ceased to take pride ; I was virtually quitting a profes- 
sion of which it may be emphatically said, in the words of the Italian 
poet, — 

Who entereth here, leaveth Hope behind. 

Mr. Jewksby was delighted to see me. He had, it seems, applied to 
several friends in my behalf, but there were no vacancies at present in 
any presidency office. The Poonah paymaster had, however, written to 
one of the staff at Bombay to say, that he required a smart accountant 
and good penman, and this coming to the ears of Mr. Jewksby, he at 
once named me as ‘‘a fit and proper” candidate. But this was not all. 
The good old gentleman had procured me a small stock of cotton clothes, 
with other matters indispensable to my civil appearance, and had actu- 
ally paid my dawk expenses to my station ! My heart was too full of 
gratitude for speech. After a brief interview, I clasped his hand, on 
which, I believe, I literally dropped tears, and proceeded to the post- 
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office, to receive the necessary documents assuring my accommodation 
and safe transit. In four hours I was en route, having crossed the bay 
to Panwell, where the palankeen and eight bearers awaited me. 

It is a delightful thing to travel dawk. I suspect that people in Eng- 
land know as little of the manner in which we get over the ground in 
that fashion, as they do of other matters Asiatic. We are supposed to 
wander over wide and desolate plains, upon extensive elephants, at- 
tended by a gentleman in front, who drives a species of boat-hook into 
the animal’s head, and a gentleman behind, who screens us from the 
piercing rays of the sun with an ample umbrella. Some folks, who 
have very general ideas of Oriental life, place us on the backs of camels, 
and suppose us to make one of a patriarchal cavalcade ; while others, 
of more brilliant imaginations, take it for granted that we start by the 
mail, “all on springs, like a corps de ballet,^* fall fast asleep at Cal- 
cutta, and wake at Delhi. Few ever heard of Tub Dawk, or can con- 
ceive it possible that distances of a thousand miles are accomplished in 
little boxes borne on the shoulders of four sable fellow-creatures. Yet 
such is the most common mode of transit, and to my plain thinking, it 
is the most agreeable and independent method of getting over ground 
known to the civilized world — always excepting the luxury of your own 
carriage, fast post-horses, and roads as level and smooth as a bowling- 
green. It is true the bones ache after a long dawk trip in a manner 
,to convey a lively idea of rheumatism ; you never can sleep more than 
two hours at a stretch, because you are disturbed by the appeals of the 
relay bearers, who want buxis at every stage — ^the oil-fed flaml)eaux 
of your torch-bearers are flashed under your very nose the whole night 
through — and your ears regaled incessantly with the buzzing, hum- 
ming, chanting, of your bearers — but still the dawk is a delightful 
species of carriage. We Iiavc not yet arrived at that point of civiliza- 
tion when travelling can be rendered absolutely comfortable under any 
circumstances. Take the railroad ! You see but little on your journey, 
and a pebble may whisk you to eternity before you can say Jack Robin- 
son. The mail 1 You are pent up for hours with a curious, forbid- 
ding old woman, vis-d-vis, afflicted with an obstinate cough and a yelp- 
ing lap-dog ; on your right is an invalid attorney, who must have both 
windows up, and the fourth of the partie carree has impregnated his 
garments with cigar-smoke ; the guard allows you but little time to 
bolt a few slices of indurated, time-honoured ham, and a cup of boiling- 
hot tea, and there is every chance of a detention, on the most desolate 
part of the road, from a lost linch-pin or a broken coach-pole. Then 
for the travelling o’ horseback, as is our wont in Persia and Asiatic Tur- 
key, it is well enough for the ride, but you are exposed to all wea- 
thers, subjected to long halts, or relays of unknown brutes. A quiet 
camel ? Sea-sickness without the comfort of a steward and a swing- 
cot. A ship? — according to Sam Johnson, “imprisonment, with the 
chance of being drowned.” A boat on the Nile, the Ganges, the Eu- 
phrates ? Confinement, sand-banks, contrary winds, and tedium vitas, 
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Locomotion — ^barring the carriage and post-horses aforesaid — ^is mon- 
strously annoying in the best form ; but as it is not given to mortals to 
transport themselves without auxiliary aid, and as every spot on the 
fair earth is worth visiting, commend me to the Indian Dawk. You 
are your own master ; your palankeen is at once your arm-chair by 
day and your bed by night ; your drdssing-table, your kitchen, your 
library, are all compactly stowed before you. Your patient bearers 
stop when it pleaseth you, and where it pleaseth you. Here you feast 
your eyes upon a magnificent landscape, in which silvery rivers rush 
through luxuriant jungles, and lofty mountains, covered with rich 
foliage, invite you to add to the wealth of 3»^our portfolio ; there you are 
aiTested by the picturesque remains of some antique temple, the half- 
effaced inscriptions on whose mural adornments excite your curiosity 
and perplex your learning. Now you descend from your palankeen to 
sniff the morning air, and catch from the wild cry of the partridge, the 
carol of the lark, and the crow of the jungle-coek, the pleasant infec- 
tion of exhilarated spirits — and anon you are redining on your port- 
able couch, carried, in imagination, by an agreeable novel, to the land 
of the loved West, until the subdued pace of your porteura apprizes you 
that you are reaching one of the comfortable little bungalows or asy- 
lums for travellers where attentive domestics supply you with a bath 
and a breakfast, and you stretch your limbs preparatory to another 
stage. I have tried every description of locomotion, the 1,200 ton 
steamer, the 1,500 ton Indiaman, the Leith smack, the barque, the 
brig, the buggalahy the canoe, the elephant, the camel, the horse, the 
mule, the donkey, the rail-train, the mail, post-coaches, post-chaises, 
the diligence, the omnibus, the eil- waggon, the vetturino, the gig, the 
kadjava (or pannier), the sledge, the — all, in short, excepting the 
ostrich and the balloon; and the dawk still stands A. 1. in my register 
of their respective virtues and recommendations. The feeling bom in 
1820 exists in all its original force in 1844. 

A night and the better part of the following day brought me to my 
destination, and after a few hours’ repose 1 waited on Capt. Jameson, 
and was duly installed in office. 

Poonah was a very gay and cheerful cantonment at this time, al- 
though it had not reached the completeness and architectural conse- 
quence it now boasts. The Peishwa had been but recently deposed — 
the division was scarcely upon the peace establishment — in fact, not- 
withstanding the labours of Mr. Chaplin, the commissioner, we were 
far from feeling settled in the new possession. This, however, did not 
render the occupants of the cantonment less happy, for sport and pic- 
nics were the order of the day. But the aspect of the plade was altoge- 
ther too strange and interesting to be spoken of at the end of a chapter. 
It must be reserved until I again meet the reader. 
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TH£ FRIENDS TILL DEATH. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE. 

The tale which follows this prefatory notice is translated from the 
jKin-Jtoo-ie-kwan, which contains a series of novels, some of wliich have 
been translated by Abel-Remusat, M. Stanislas Julien, M. Theodore 
Pavie, and Mr. Thom. The present is found in tlie 12th keuaty or 
section, and is headed, ** The grief of Yang-ked makes hiiif lay 
down his life in order to perfect his friendship.” The story is pre- 
faced by a notice of two other friends, Paou and Shuh, the Chinese 
Py lades and Orestes. The present, or a similar tale, is very concisely 
alluded to by Gon 9 alvez, in his Arte Chinay p. 585, No. 188 ; and a 
translation, not so complete as the present, was introduced by Professor 
Kidd into the catalogue of Mr. Dunn’s Chinese Collection. The one 
here given was, however, made long before it, and is here given in its 
integrity. With respect to the personages of the tale : Paou and Shuh, 
two ministers of the Tse dynasty, arc mentioned by Gon^alvez, as 
well as the hero, King-ko ; but the fullest account of this personage is 
to be found in GutzlaiF’s Sketch of Chinese history. Fan-yu-ke, a cele- 
brated general at the court of the Tsin dynasty, being unsuccessful, is 
persecuted by the renowned Che-hwang-te, and takes refuge at the 
court of Tan, prince of the state of Yen. King-ko, an artful personage, 
is employed to tell him that he will not long survive, and begs him to 
cut off his head, which King-ko proposes to take in a box, and offer to 
the emperor. While the emperor looks at it, the emissary proposes to 
stab him. Fan-yu-ke is delighted at the idea, and cuts his throat ; 
King-ko proceeds with his head to the state of Tsin, and unsuccess- 
fully attempts to assassinate Che-hwaiig-te. A full account of this 
transaction is given at the close of the historical novels Chun-4sew-US- 
kwd^chcy ^ History of the Epoch o( the Spring and Autumn, and of the 
constituted Kingdoms.’ (16th keueuy 12th sect.) 

There was formerly, in the kingdom of Tse, one Kwan-chung, who 
bore the surname of £-wo, and one Paou-shuh, also called Seuen-tsze, 
who from early youth, and in the midst of poverty, had sworn friend- 
ship. When Paou-shuh, in after-life, w'as advanced to office under 
Hwan-kungmun, in the state of Tse, he faithfully acted up to his oath, 
recommended and promoted Kw'an-chung to be his chief minister, and 
placed him constantly above him. These two men administered public 
aiiairs in the greatest harmony, exactly as if they were one individual. 
Kwan-chung often said, with' respect to his colleague, * Although 1 
had thrice cohtended, and had thrice fled, he knew 1 was no coward ; 
aware that 1 had an aged mother, 1 had thrice been in office, and thrice 
dismissed, he did not deem me a degenerate son ; finding that 1 did 
not fall in with the times, but discumd with him, he was aware I wan 
no fool ; feeling that, whether I had gain or not, 1 constantly shared 
and gave much of what 1 had to him, he knew I was not avaricious. 
He was acquainted with my poverty ; those who produced are ’my 
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parents ; but he who knows me is Paou-shuh.’ On this account, both 
in past and present times, he who hears of a truly heart-knit friend- 
ship infallibly calls it Kwan and Paou ; and to this day there is a story 
of two friends, who, meeting by accident, formed an alliance as brethren, 
each laying down his life for the other, and leaving a lasting reputation.^ 

^*In the period of the spring and ailtumn, when Yuen-wang, of the 
kingdom of Tsoo, treated with consideration the followers of Confucius 
and of Laou-sze, invited the enlightened and employed scholars, the news 
attracted to him those who were unwilling to let slip the opportunity of 
enjoying patronage. There was, in the Tseih-shih liills of Se-keang, a 
vi^uous scholar,t named Tso, whose appellation was Pih-taou. Early 
in life he lost both his parents. He gave his whole attention to study, 
cultivating political ]>hilosophy. His years approached four lustres. 
At that time, the fiefs of the central kingdosh had swallowed up each 
other ; the practisers of virtuous government were few ; numberless 
the usurpers who relied on tlieir authority. As yet, Tso-pih-taou had 
not come forth to seek for office, but when he heard of Yuen-wang, the 
king of Tsoo, who, enamoured of virtue and admiring justice, had 
made search for skilful doctors, he carried a sack of books, bade adieu 
to his neighbours and friends in the village, hastened by by-roads 
to the state of Tsoo, and arrived by easy stages at Yung-te. Jt hap- 
pened then to be the winter period of the wind and rain. - There is a 
passage in the Se-keang-ym^ which says of the wintry sky and the love- 
liness of the rain. 

The wind without intermission mournfully roaming cuts the face, and drip* 
ping down, the small rain bedews the garments ; the intruding icicle and fer- 
mented snow swiftly urge on the power of the cold. Incomparable is that 
period's harmoniomp breath 1 

The indistinct colour of the hills, the sunlight constantly bedimmed, as the 
dew returning obscures heaven's bank. The roamer’s spirits are exhausted at 
his return ; the traveller in like manner Yegrets that he has started. 

^^Tso-pih-taou proceeded along, buffeting with the wind and rain. 
One day, his clothes drenched with rain, he beheld the daylight waning, 
and approached a village, desirous of begging shelter for the night. 
From a distance he perceived, in a wood of bamboos, a broken window, 
from which streamed the light of a lamp. He hastened in the direc- 
tion, and beheld a sliort hedge, which encircled a little thatched hut, 
and pushing through the hedge, gently knocked at a wicket. A person 
inside opened the door and came out. Tso-pih-taou, standing under the 
eaves of the house, hastily made a bow, and said, * Your humbly ser- 
vant is a native of Se-keang, by name Tso-pih-taou, who, desirous of 
journeying to the kingdom of Tsoo, has unfortunately encountered the 

* Friends, seys the CM-tuh (yol. 1?,), are also accounted one of the five relations of human 
lift). When their totercourse is good, any injury afflicts them as brethren of the same mother ; 
therefore, Kwan and Paou had the righteousness of sharing their money, dec. 

t Literally, hIsn-sWf * a Tirtuous doctor:* this term seems limited to civil offleers. 

% Literally, ** the talent of completely adjusting* the age, and the meani of aniviog at tran- 
qullllalng the people.** 
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rain in the middle of his road, and not meeting with an inn, entreats a 
night’s lodging ; to-morrow he will set forward : he does not yet know 
wdiether your honourable intention will grant it or not.’ The person, 
upon hearing this, hastily interchanged compliments, and led him 
into the hut. Tso-pili-taou looked at it, and saw that there w'as only a 
couch, and upon the couch a heap of books — nothing else ; he then 
knew that the owner was a literary man, and he desired to perform 
the ceremonies of bowing to him. *The person said, ^Do not stand 
upon compliments ; it is better to dry your garments and, suiting 
action to words, lit some bamboos for a fire, and Tso-pih-taou dried his 
garments. The person then prepared some wine and food, and offered 
it, treating him with the kindest attention. Tso-pili-taou inquired his 
name. The person answered, ‘ that he was called Yang-kco-gae ; that 
he had early in life lost his parents, and dwelt there alone ; that he was 
naturally very much addicted to learning ; that his agricultural occi$ii- 
tion« had altogether ceased, and that his present good fortune was very 
great in meeting with a learned doctor coming from a distance ; he only 
lamented the destitute condition of his house, and humbly entreated 
him to overlook it.’ ^ At such a cloudy and rainy time,’ returned Tso- 
pih-taou, ^ attaining the favour of your shelter, and, in addition, receiv- 
ing food and drink, — how can I ever forget to thank you ?’ That night 
the two laid down to rest, but conversed of their studies without reposing 
till the end of the evening, and did not fall asleep till next day’s dawn. 

‘‘ The fall of rain liad not stopped, and Yang-keo-gae detained 
Tso-pih-taou in his house, exhausted all that he had, waited upon him, 
and they mutually vowed to be elder and younger brothers. Tso-pih- 
taou was five years older than Yang-keo-gae, who offered him the re- 
spects of an elder brother. 

After he had stayed there three days, the rain ceased, and the roads 
became dry. * My virtuous younger brother,’ said Tso-pih-taou, 
‘possessing the talents of a wgng-tso,* united with just thoughts, 
not exposing the fine silk of the bamboos, but loving the fountain 
of the old wood, is to be deeply deplored.’ ‘It te not,’ replied the 
other, ‘ that I do not desire to accept office, but that I have not yet 
obtained the means.’ ‘At present,’ replied Tso-pih-taou, ‘the king of 
Tsoo is emptying his heart to seeS: out scholars,* and since my younger 
brother has this sentiment, why not go together ?’ ‘ 1 wish,’ said the 
other, ‘ to obey my elder brother’s command.’ He then got ready a 
few things for their support on the road, rations and rice, and, leav- 
ing the rush hut, the two joprneyed together southwards. 

‘I They had not gone more than two days when they met with bad 
weather, and were obliged to put up at an inn, where they consumed a 
good deal of their supplies. They, had at last only one packet of food 
jemaining, and the two carrying it in turn, braved the weather and 
went on. The rain was incessant, and the wind blew hard. It changed 
one day for a heavy fall of snow. Behold what it was like s— 

* A royal minliter. 
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The winds grew strong, the snow was cold- the snow /ollowed up the 
wind's power. In disorder, the silktness of the willow was wildly agitated by 
the breeze. Flake after fluke, the eider-down disorderedly spirted along. The 
whole welkin was a confused fall of snow, north, south, east, and west, cover- 
ing the earth, inundating the heaven, entirely changing its blue and yellow to 
red and black. The tranquil feelings of the poetical wanderer who was examin- 
ing the plum-tree were delightfully excited; the roadfarer desired to save himself. 

The two passed along to the southward, and in their course took the 
road across the Leang hills. On inquiring of some wood-cutters, they 
were told by them that the road from this spot for about a hundred le had 
no trace of human habitation, but led entirely across retired hills and 
large barren moors^ infested by wolves and tigers; that the better 
course was not to attempt to go. Tso-pih>taou said, ^ What does my 
virtuous brother think of it V Yang-keu-gae answered, ^ It has been 
sidJl from the olden time that life and death are predetermined, and 
having arrived here, we should only think of advancing, and not cherish 
any desire to return.’ They again proceeded a day’s journey, and at night 
lodged in some ancient sepulchres. Their clothes were but slight, and 
the cold wind penetrated to their bones. Next day, the snow fell still 
more heavily, and in the hills it was nearly a full su bit’s depth. Tso-pTli- 
taou could endure the cold no longer, and said, ^ 1 think that, in this jour- 
ney for a hundred Uy deprived of human habitations, our supplies failing, 
our clothes insufficient, and food exhausted, if one went by himself he 
might arrive at Tsoo ; but if both go, should we not be frozen to death, 
we shall be starved alive on the road ; and what will be the use of dying 
with the trees and plants ? Let me take the clothes which I have upon 
me, and, putting them off, give them to my viHuous younger brother 
to put on ; he can then by himself use the supplies, and gain strength 
in the road to go on. After 1 have sent him on, 1 will not move, but 
prefer dying here, and wait till he sees the king of Tsoo ; he must then 
get an important employment, and it will not be too late to come and 
bury me.’ ^ How can such a plan bo executed ?’ replied Yang-keo-gae. 

* Although we tw<f are not bora of the same parents, the breath of in- 
tegrity is greater than bones and flesh ;* how could 1 bear to go alone 
and entreat promotion ?’ He forthwith assisted Tso-pih-taou along. 

After they had pro!beeded ten hy ^so-pih-taou said, ^ The wind and 
snow are still more urgent ; how can I proceed V They then sought a 
resting-place at the road’s side, and beheld a decayed mulberry-tree 
offering a slight shelter from the snow. One person could easily be 
sheltered under it. Yang-keo-gae assisted Tso-plh-taou to enter in and 
sit down; and Tso-pih-taou desired Yang-keo-gae to. knock stones toge- 
ther, in order to procure a light, and set Are to some decayed wood, 
to protect them from the cold. Yang-ked-gae was employed in taking 
a little fire towards him, and had come back, when he beheld Tso-pih- 
taou naked ; he had taken off all his clothes, and laid them down in a. 
heap. Yang-keo-gae exclaimed, in astonishment, ^ Why has ro^ bro- 

* Thto refen to their knitUng the aUimee of br«Uir«{ to keep it up wm e higher duty than 
mere cdoMiigutalty ; it mem 'the keeping of an oath ia more important than blood,* 
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ther done this?! ^On considering, I had no other plan/ answered Tso- 
pih-taou ; *let not my brother delude himself, but forthwith put on these 
garments, and, bearing on his back these rations, go forward. I will 
die here.^ Yang-keo-gae embraced him, and burst into tears. *We 
two,* he said, * having a friendship, must live and die together ; how 
can we part V Tso-pih-taou replied, * Who will bury our blanched 
bones* if we are both starved to death together V Yang-keo-gae an- 
swered, * Since it is thus, I wish to take off my clothes and put them on 
my elder brother, that he may take the food and go, and let me perish 
liere.* * During my whole life,* said the other, ‘ I have been very deli- 
cate ; my younger brother is rather strong, — compared with me, very 
strong ; he is much more deeply read and informed than 1 am ; if he 
sees the king of Tsoo, he must be created an important minister. How 
is my death worth speaking about ? Do not, my brother, remain a 
long time: you should go at once.* ‘At present,* said Yang-keo-gae, 
‘ you being starved to death in the mulberry-tree, and 1 proceeding alone 
to gain a promotion, is* decidedly not the act of a just man; I can- 
not do it.* ‘Of my own accord, * answered Tso-pih-taou, ‘I left 
the Tseih-shih hills, and came to my brother’s house. As soon as I 
had seen him, perceiving that my brother’s knowledge was uncommon, 
on this account I exhorted him to seek promotion. Unhappily, the 
wind and rain is adverse. This is my fate, and it is for me to undergo 
it ; but should I cause my brother to perish, it would then be my fault.* 
When he had ceased speaking, he desired to leap forward into the 
stream before them, and die. Yang-ked-gae embraced and stopped 
him, and, bitterly weeping, took the garments to cover liim, and assisted 
him to get into the mulberry-tree. Tso-pih-taou again threw aside the 
clothes, and Yang-keo-gae again renewed his exhortations. 

“ While he was explaining, he beheld Tso-pih-taou*s spirit and colour 
changed, and that the cold had already seized on the vital principle ; 
lie could not speak ; he motioned him with his hand to go. The other 
again took the clothes to cover him, when he perceived that he was 
already frozen. His hands were straight, his legs fixed. Yang-keo-gae 
thought to himself, ‘ If 1 remain a long time here, commiserating him, 1 
shall also be frozen to death. After 1 am dead, who will bury my brother?* 
Then, in the snow, worshipping his brother, he said, ‘ Your degenerate 
younger brother, departing hence, expects the assistance of your shade ; 
should he only obtain a slight reputation, he will infallibly give you a 
sumptuous funeral.* Tso-pih-taou nodded his head, and in the moment 
while he was half-answering, his* breath failed him. Yang-keo-gae 
could only take the^ood and clothes, and turning round, looked at him 
as he went along. He proceeded, lamenting and weeping. Tso'^pih-taou 
died in the mulberry-tree. Posterity has an ode in his praise saying. 

The cold came, and the snow was three cubits deep : 

The man went on the road for a thousand U. 

The long road was bitter, cold was the snow ! 

Still more, there was no rice in the sack ; 

• PIA-ittfUr. *our whitened,' or nther. In our Idiom, 'turc bones.* 
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And although there was supply enough for one, ^ 

If they went together, both must have died. 

What would have been the advantage of the death of the two faithful 
friends ? 

One’s life was still more to be depended on I 

Virtuous, indeed, was Tso-plh-taou ; 

In laying down his life he manifested the beauty of a perfect man. 

** Yang-keo-gae, enduring the cold and ice, half-starved, arrived at 
the kingdom of Tsoo, and rested in one of the caravanserais.* Next 
day he entered the city, and inquired of a person, saying, ‘ The prince 
of Tsoo invites virtuous doctors, — ^where do you go in V The person 
replied, ^ Tliere is a hall for guests prepared outside the palace, where 
the great officer,t Pei-chung, receives the national scholars.’ He ap- 
proached the guests’-room, and at that moment Pei-chung was descend- 
ing from his chariot. Yang-ked-gae came forward, and made a reve- 
rence. Pei-chung, perceiving that Yang-keo-gae, although dressed in 
rough and tattered clothes, still appeared Wfeypnd the ordinary cast, 
hastily responded to his salutation, and said, ^ Where does the virtuous 
scholar come from '?’ * Your humble servant,’ viswcred he, Ms named 
Yang-keo-gae, and is a Yung-chow man; hearing that the supreme 
kingdom invites scholars, he has come on piuqiose to offer himself.’ 
Pei-chung led him into the guests’-hall, and offared him wine and food. 
He passed the night in the hall, and next day Pei-chung came into the 
hall and questioned Yang-keo-gae as to the state of his knowledge. He 
answered every question, and spoke as fluently as a stream. Pei-chung 
was vastly pleased, and went in and reported it to the monarch, who 
invited Yang-keo-gae to his presence, to inquire of him concerning the 
means of enriching the kingdom and strengthening the forces. Yang- 
keo-gae at once proposed ten plans, all well adapted for the exigencies 
of the times. The king was greatly delighted, and prepared a royal 
feast in order to entertain him, and promoted him to be cliung-ta-foo 
gave him a hundred ounces of gold, and a hundred ells of variegated 
silk. Yang-keo-gae again bowed, and his tears gushed forth. Yuen- 
wang, much astonished, asked, ^ Why is your lordship so deeply af- 
flicted?’ Yang-ked-gae then reported to the king the circumstance of 
Tso-pih-taou’s taking off his clothes and giving him their supplies. 
When the king heard this, he was much moved, and all the great offi- 
cers were painfully affected. * What does your lordship wish V asked 
his majesty. ^ Your minister entreats leave of absence,’ replied Yang- 
ked-gae, * to go and bury Tso-plb-taou ; he will then return to serve the 
great king.’ Yuen-wang forthwith promoted the 4ipceased Tso-pih-taou 
to the rank of ehung-ta-fooy disbursed the expenses of his funeral, and 
sent persons to follow Yang-ked-gae, and go along with his chariot. 

Yang-ked-gae bade adieu to the monarch, and hastened in the di- 
rection of the Leang mountains, to seek the spot of the decayed mul- 

« jUti'Mi— placei for travellen, appointed by the court, 
t He wac ihan/f-ta-Jkto, fupreme 
i Ta-/be of the MeoDd elan. 
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berry-tree of former days. He saw Tso-pih-taou's corpse, the counte- 
nance beinp; as*if he was still living. Yang-ked-gae ])owed, and wept, 
and called to his assistants to collect together the old people of the dis- 
tricts to divine a good spot at the source of the Poo-tang. Before, it 
overlooked the great stream ; behind, it leaned upon the lofty side of 
the mountain; encircled on the right and left by the peaks of the 
hills. The situation was excellent. They forthwith washed Tso- 
pih-taou’s corpse in fragrant waters, dressed it, and 2)laced on it 
the caj) of a ta-foo ; deposited it in an inner and outer coffin, tran- 
quilly buried it, and raised a mound on the four sides, surrounded with 
a mud wall ; they planted trees near it, and at a distance of thirty 
paces from the tomb erected a small sacrificial edifice, and set up in it 
a terra-cotta image of Tso-jiih-taou. It was decorated with flowers and 
trees, and upon it was placed the usual tablet in front. At the side of 
the wall was a small tiled apartment, and 2)er8ons were ordered to pre- 
serve and watch it. As soon as the building was finislied, they offered 
up the usual sacrifice in tlie pavilion. The grief of the party was ex- 
cessive, and all the elders of the place and followers shed tears. 

“ Yang-keo-gae that night sat there with lamps burning, weeping 
and sighing without cessation. On a sudden, a gust of wind came 
whirling and howling in. The lamps almost went out, and on their 
reviving he beheld in the shadow a i)erson apparently uncertain whe- 
ther to advance or retire, and sobbing in a suppressed manner. Yang- 
ked-gae called out ‘ Who is tliere ? Who dares, in this abrupt maimer, 
and in the depth of night, enter tliis place V No one answered, lie 
then arose, and, looking, found it was Tso-pih-taou ! Yang-ked-gae 
exclaimed, in astonishment, ^ Since my brotlier’s shade has not retired 
to a distance, but has come to visit me, there must be some cause for 
it.’ Tso-pih-taou readied, ‘ I thank my brother for his careful recollec- 
tion, and that, at the commencement of his ascending the road of pre- 
ferment, he has petitioned to bury me ; that he has expended much, 
and invested me with dignity. The beauty of the coffins and shrouds, 
and every thing, is unexceptionable ; only my tomb is very close to 
that of King-ko. Tliis man, during his life, attacking the monarch of 
Tsin, was killed in liis unsuccessful attempt. Kaou-tseen-le took his 
corpse and buried it here. Ilis spirit is very majestic, and fierce ; every 
night he comes with a sword, and abuses me, saying, * You frozen-to- 
death, hunger-killed fellow, how dare you make your tomb and lie 
upon my shoulders, depriving me of my situation ? If you do not de- 
part from hence I will overthrow the tomb, take your corpse, and cast 
it outside the moor.’ I come, oh account of this annoyance, to beg 
my younger brother to remove me elsewhere, in order to avoid the me- 
naced calamity.’ Yang-keo-gae wished to ask a few questions, but the 
wind hastily arose, and the spectre became invisible. Yang-keo-gae, 
in the pavilion, looked about astonished ; then, as if in a dream, but dis- 
tinctly, remembered the circumstances. 

^ Next day, at dawn, he again summoned the elders of the place, and in- 
quired if tlierc was any tomb near. They repUed that there wi^i &e tomb 
.Am/./owr».N.S.VoL.IV,No. 20 . Y 
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of King-ko in the shade of the fir-tree, and that there was an ancestral 
temple before it. ‘ Tliis person,* said Yang-ked-gae, ‘ having been for- 
merly killed in unsucccssfnlli^ attempting to destroy the monarch of Tsin, 
— how comes he to have a tomb here V The elders replied, ‘ Kaou- 
tseeii-le, who was an inhabitant here, iiiiderstaiuling King-ko’s destruc- 
tion, and his corpse being thrown outside the moor, stole it and buried 
it at this spot, and his soul being a very illustrious one, the inhabitants 
built a temple here, and offer the sacrifices of the four seasons, in order 
to entreat felicity and fortune.’ When he heard this account he credited 
the vision, and, leading his followers, hastened to the ancestral temple of 
King-ko, pointed at the image, and abuseil it. ‘ You common fellow of 
the state of Yen, supported by the heir-apparent, who hril>ing you by a 
famous beauty and a great reward, having exhausted your ability, 
and not thinking on any good plan, ap|)oiiited you to enter into the 
state of Tsin, to raise revolt, bury yourself, and delude the kingdom. 
Coining here, you have deeeive<l the people arouml, who come and sacri- 
fice to you. My elder brother, Tso-pih-taou, is a famous civilian of the 
present age, heiievolent and just, and a pure seliolar. How dare you 
oppress him? If you do it again, I will o\ertiirn your aneestral tem- 
ple, destroy the sepulchre, and cut you up root and hranch " for ever.* 
When he had finished his ahiise, he came to Tso-pih-taon’s tomh, and 
prayed, saying, ‘ ^'hould King-ko come again to-iiiiiht, let me know.’ 

“That night, he lighted lamps undwaitetl, and reallv beheld Tso-juh- 
taou, who, sighing, said: ‘I thank my brother for this; hut King- 
ko has many followers, and all the jieople ahont offi r sacrifices to him ; 
my lirotlicr should take grass ainl reeds, and make shai>es of men, 
clothe them in colours, and putting in their hands military weajxms, 
bum them before the tomb. Ily means of their assistance, King-ko 
will be prevented fnun injuring me.’ After he had tlius spoken, he be- 
came invisible. Yang-ked-gae, the following night, eniployt d persons 
to bind uj) straw in the shajie of men, cover tlieiii with coloured silk, 
and, providing each with swords and spears, jdaci d some tens of them 
at the side of the tomh, and burnt them. He then uttered a sacrificial 
prayer, and said, ‘Should this be of no use, eoim^ and tell me, and 
return to the sacrificial hall.’ 'Fliat night was beard a sound of wind 
and rain, and as it were of nu n figliting. Yang-ked-gae came out to 
look, and be beh(;hl Tso-pih-taon, who ran up to him and said, ‘The 
men iny hrotlu r burnt are of no use ; King-ko has also got the assist- 
ance of Kaou-tseen-le, aiul ere long iny corpse must he expelled from 
the sepulchre ; I hope my brother will soon remove it to another place, 
and bury it, and save me fioin such a misfortune.* ‘ How does the fel- 
low' act thus ?’ exclaimed the other, ‘and insult iny elder brother? 1 
w'ill help him with my own sword. ‘My brother is a man,’ was the 
reply ; ‘ but w'e are ail spirits.t A living man may possess courage, 
and help to arrest the dusty worM ; but how' can he wiir against the 
shades? Although the effigies aid to shout, they were unable to clrive 

• KAn-pun, * root and baac;.’ 

t Ywig-jin, a ' sunlight man but wc arc kwd, * shadowy souls.' 
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hack tliese powerful spirits.’ * Depart, now, iiiy brother,’ replied he ; 

‘ to-inorrow you shall certainly have a (piiet place.’ 

“ The next day, Yan^'-ked-^;ae a^aiii came down to the ancestral tem- 
ple of Kin^-ko, and after soundly' ratin;< him, smaslied the imaj>e, and 
then was about to set fire to the temple ; but tlie cl<lors of the district 
earnestly beuf^jed liiin to forbear, saying, ‘ This is a villatjc’s sacrificial 
lire ; should it be overthrown, we ap])rohend it will jo-oduce calamity 
among the ])coplc.’ In a short time, all the inhabitants assembled ami 
entreated him ; he could, therefore, resist no longer, and he returned 
intt) the sacrificial hall. He then drew up an explanatory document, 
which he sent uj) to the king of Tsoo, saying, ‘On a former occa.'^ion 
'rso-pih-taoii gave his rations to your minister, by which means he sur- 
vived, and met with his holy master, who has condescendingly elc- 
vate<l him, aiid given him an important title — a whole life’s sufficiency ! 
Slitter your minister to jdan in an after age, to exhaust Ids heart, in 
order to recompense. The terms were most decided.’ 

“Having <lelivered the ducuinciit to his folli»wers, he went «lown to Tso- 
]iih-taou’s tt)iiih, and sai<l to them, after a burst of tears: ‘ My brother, 
Tso-pih-taou, is persecuted hy the jhavitIuI spirit of King*ko, and is al- 
lowed no rest hy it. 1 cannot sutfer this, and woiiM hum the temple, and 
pull down the tomh, hut 1 am afraid of rejecting the suit of the people of 
the distriet. It is better to <lie, so that, heeomiiig a sj)irit under the foun- 
tains,’^* 1 may aid my hrotlier to fight this strong sj»irit. You must take 
my corpse, and hiiiy it to the right of the tomb : in life and death we will 
be in the same place : 1 have endeavoured !•> reeoin]>ense his friendship for 
me. Return, and jirescnt the document to the jn'inec «>f 1\soo ; tell him 
that 1 iMitreat liiin to listen and adopt bis ndnister’s wonls, to bcstoiv 
bis constant ju’otcctioii lijsni the hills and streams, the gods of the land 
and of the grain.’ When he hn<l finished sjK'aking, he slabbed himself, 
and <lied. 1 1 is followers Imrietl him besidi* 'rso-pili-taou's tonih. 

“ 'riiat night the wind and rain were exeosive; thunder and light- 
ning aiigineiitetl the noise <»Y shouts of battle hoard f<*r many le. Upon 
the top of Kiiig-ko’s toinh was a rent, as if I>y liglitning, aand the hared 
hones were scattered on the moor, 'i'he fir tree at the side of the tomb 
was ]il licked up hy the roots, and in the ancestral temj)le suddenly 
hurst forth a flame. Tin* elders of the district, greatly astonished, came 
before the two tombs of Tso and Vang, burnt incense, and howetl be- 
fore them. The followers returned to the kingduin of Tsoo, and reported 
the whole affair to the monarch. Yueii-wang, in reci>m])ense of the merit 
of his minister, sent down a liigh oflieer to build before the tomb a temple 
for the deceased, lie ]>roiiuded him to ho chief of the Tu~fuo. The for- 
mula of the document hestowing the temple called it The Temple of 
Jmtice and Fidelitj/, A tablet was set up in order to record the event. 
Till the present day the fragrant fire has never been extinguished, while, 
from that period, the soul of King-ko was destroyed, though tlie vil- 
lagers, at the four seasons of the year, offer the saerifiec for the redomp- 
tioii of souls, 

• AlJurtiiiR to the JlrcM.’ or **niiic” yellow "Rtairees” of Hades 
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ON THE ORIENTALISMS IN /ESCHYLUS. 

NO. II. 

Before resuming our examination it may bo not amiss to men- 
tion that, ill illustrating the various passages wliich we mbluced to 
shew the Oriental imagery and expressions cm])loyed by the (Ireck 
author, we have uniformly preferreil Holy {Scripture, which is, con- 
sidering it apart from its inspired chaiiicter, the most faitlifid, as 
well as most copious, record we possess of ancient Etistern habits 
and feelings, and contains likewise, in the Psalms and similar 
books, the largest collection of early Oriental ])octry. Having made 
this remark we proceed to take up the cm wow from v. 810, 
where the hero is represented as returning in his war-chariot from 
Troy, accompanied by his captive bride. 

On his first entmnee he utters a prayer, or mther a speech of 
thanksgiving, to the gods, who have gnuited ijim a safe return to 
bis palace and his <jueoii. Of this custom we find but scanty no- 
tice in »S»phi)cles. Does Orestes, in the Khrlra^ return tlianks to 
Heaven on his return to Argos ? Does Phib»ctetes express his grati- 
tude in this manner for the visit of Neo])totcmiis ? Wo are almost 
tempted to l(K)k uj)on the i)iety of the Orientals as superior to that 
of their European brethren,* and to consider this custom an Ejistern 
one. Though a reference to Scripture imiy in this case be considered 
unfair, we cannot refrain fr<»ni referring the reader to the song of 
prais(^ uttered by King David under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, 2 Sftni. xxu. The «'10th verse of this chapter, ‘‘By thee 
have I run through a troop ; by my Go<l have I leai)efl over a wall,” 
fin<ls an accurate [larallel in v. 821 ainl v. 827. 

"lovTitiv Qkoiai wn) rroXvfivtjtjrov 

rivnvy tTTiiwfp 

iTfjXtr cirjfiaGvpfv 'Apyetov ^dicog, , • . 

virtfiOopiltp if TTvpyoVf &c. 

V. 827-8. “A devouring lion (i.c. the Greek .army), leaping 
over the towers, has licke<l up its fill of royal blood.” The simile 
of the lion, which has occurred before in this phay (v. 718 — 731), 
is very common in all Oricntsil writers, and in Homer, who was, if 
wc may credit the hymn ascrilnjd to him, ,an Asiatic Orcek.t Now, 
upon examining IIerodotus,J. it will l)e seen that yKschylus could 

* Compare the conversation of Cambyses and Cyrtit, as delivered to us by Xenophon, Cjn'op. 
i. SM adfin.^ in which religious duties are strongly inculcated, 
t Hymn.inApolt.t quoted by Thucydides, ill. 101:— 

TvtpXofj (ivijpy viKii XeVp tpi vratTTftXotfrfrp, 

* The blind old man of Chloa’ rocky isle.' 
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hardly speak from tlio experience which his own country afforded 
him of tlic habits of this animal ; for wo arc told that lions are 
found ill Europe only between the rivers Achelous, in Acarnania, 
and the Nestus, which flows past Abdera. Putting all these facts 
together, and renicmbcring that iEschyliis could not have passed 
any long time in this lion-ccnintry, it being almost entirely friendly 
to the l^crsiaiis, we cannot be thought to draw an unwarrantable 
conclusion in pronouncing this use of the lion in simile an Orien- 
talism. Its occurrence in Scripture is so common, that we shall con- 
tent ourselves with referring to JocU i. G, as being more iiiiniediately 
])arallel to the ])assagc we have now been <liscussing. 

It is worthy of notice that the word Xtwr is not found more than 
four times in all the remains of Sophocles ; and, out of these four 
times, it is only used once in simile, Philnctetes^ 143G : ‘ Ye guard 
one another like a coui)le of lions :* and to use such a simile as this 
ro<juiivs no very intimate knowledge of the habits of the animal. 
This circumstance seems to go some way to prove the peculiar Orien- 
talism of yEschylus. 

Ill V. 81.0, Tlie storms of destruction arc alive,"' the imagery is 
higlily Oriental, and iiositively the same with that in Prov, i. 27, 

When your fear coineth as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwiml." 

V. 837. “ I can say from knowledge, for I well understand the 

mirror of friendship, that those who a])])ear most well-disj)osed to mo 
arc but a shadowy phantom,” Thiscxjiression of Agamemnon seems 
to partake of that sententious style in Avhicli Orientals love to clothe 
their si>ecches. Though it cannot be asserted that these arc entirely 
Eastern metaphors, for they are of frecpieiit occurrence in other au- 
thors, yet wc cannot help imagining that they have an Eastern 
origin, on comparing them with Pror. xxvii. 17, 10, ‘"A man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend ‘‘ As in water fiice 
answeretli to face, so is the heart of man to man ; ” and many simi- 
lar |)assagcs. The subject of friendship is one which is most com- 
monly chosen by Oriental writers ; and the deeiH>st and most plain- 
tive sorrow is expressed in their writings at being deserted or de- 
ceived by a friend. “Mitio own familiar friend,”* says David, 
Ps, xli. 0, ^Miath lifted iiii his heel against me.” Many apho- 
risms and rules concerning friendship are comprehended in the 
books of Proverbs, AVisdoin, and Ecclcsiastieus. And this appears 
to arise from the very slight esteem in which women wera, and are 
to this day, held in the East. In such a state of feeling, a man is 

* ^yyhw ‘ the man of my peace.’ Cf. also Job. vi. 14, and xix. 14. 
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bereft of domestic society, and naturally attaches more importance 
to the friendship formed with another of his own sex. Where we 
find, then, in the Greek poets, such particular mention of friend- 
ship, it is not unfair to consider it as an Orientalism adopted as con- 
genial to Greek ideas in consequence of the almost Oriental seclu- 
sion in which their females, married ones esiKJcially, were accustomed 
to be kept. 

The titles which Clytiemnestra deceitfully heaps on her lord must 
recal many well-known pitssagcs of Scripture. She comj)ares him* 
to ‘^the watch-dog of the fold; the cable which j)reserve.s a vessel ; 
the pillar of a lofty e<liticc ; the only son of a father ; the land which 
unexpectedly ap]»ears to a sailor ; fair weather after a storm ; a 
running brook to a thirsty wayfarer and, a few lines farther on,t 
to “warmth in winter, and loaves springing from a root, which 
yiehl shade from the p.arching dog-star.** Such com]>arison.s, though, 
as we have elsewhere remarked, they arc frfMpicntly found in non- 
Oriental writers, still have an Eiistern character. 

The sententious phniseology of the Orientiils seems to shew itself 
also in the reply of Agamemnon to his wife, when he declines the 
honours which she presses upon him. In fa(*t, the lines .916 — 930 
appear much to resemble in style the book nf Proverbs, the very 
Oriental character of which must be obvious to all. “ Keo]) your 
praises,'* says the hero, “ within bounds ; this honour should be 
paid me by others than yourself. JIakc me not efieminate ; fall 
not down to me, as to a foreign king, when you address me. Make 
not my pa.ssage hateful to the go<ls by strewing it with drapery. J 
These are honours which should be paid to the gods ; it is by no 
means devoid of danger for a mortal to walk thus. Honour me, 1 
tell thee, as a man, not as a god. Fame speaks aloud, witlii)ut all 
this rich embroidery being tramjdcd umler my find. Freedom from 
folly is the greatest gift of the Deity. AVe should hold him ha])py 
who dies In prosperity. Cheerful shall I be, if I (%*in always meet 
with the same success as I have in the prcs<mt instance." 

V. 1034. ZwTvpou/LttVac <t)pey()g» “My mind being on fire." The 
poet, in this and the few preceding lines, is dt^scribing the effects of 
a silence maintained with difliculty. These verses form the conclu- 
sion of the fourth ode, in whicli, as already mentioned, § the Chorus 
breaks out into a more undisguised expression of fear for the sove- 
reign's fate. “ Had 1 not bfien prevented, my heart would have 

• V. anc. t V. f«r>. 

X This is a manner of shewing respect which is practised to tlie present day in Uto Easti and is 
rendered peculiarly easy from the nature of the Eastern costume. 

$ No. I. p. 51. 
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anticipated my tongue, and let these things hurst forth ; but now it 
niunnurs in darkness, pain, and despair, my iniml being set on fire/' 
Every one will allow this imagery to be truly Oriental. In Psalm 
xxvix. the same ideas arc introduced : “ I was dumb Avitb silence ; 
1 hebl my peace even from good ; and my sorrow was stirred.* My 
heart was hot within me : while 1 ^vas musing, the fire burned.*' 
The idea of pain ]>ro<lucing heat of mind has led some persons to 
translate (hppoi'fwcj (v. 1172) by a Avord expressive of grief, com- 
paring it with iii. 14. “I went in bitterness, in the heatt 

4)f my s])irit.’' But this c'annot be urged as a second instance of 
this metaphor, as Blomlield ami inost others consider it to refer to 
<livine aj/latas, 

V. 1061. Kftpiiiuy The wonl Kiipliavoc occurs also in Siipp. 
128, Oil, and in two ])laces in Lycophron. riiotius explains it by 
jiapfiapovy and the derivation is said to be utto tov Kapntj tytiv^ 
as is mentioned by Eustatbius.J But surely, were it derived from 

th(5 Curian language,’' Kupotj (jmvii wouhl be more likely to be em- 
]>loyed than /Jo;), which signifies S-ry' rather than ‘speech,' 3Iay 
not its etymohigical root be a word cognate with the Hebrew 
Mo lay waste/ giving it the stmse of ‘a ca])tiYC from abroad ?' or, 
should it bo objecte<l that the Hebrew n and the CJreek K arc not 
likely to be interchang('d, may we not even refer it to the word 
Hie drew near/ thus giving to it the sense of ‘(fdrrnff?* The 
Arabic karban signifies near to/ and hence implies ‘a rela- 
tion/ 

AVe have already remarked the Oriental character of the wailings 
ami [irophecies of Cassandra, which extend from v. 1072 to 1330. 
It is diiliciilt, nay almost impossible, to go minutely through these 
250 lines, and point out what expressions in them seem to partake 
of this character ; and indeed the Orientalism docs not^ in this part of 
the play, appear so strongly in the jdiraseology as in the style and 
general nature of the comjiosition. Beyr)ml (uie or two obscure and 
corru])t passages, these lines ])resent no very remarkable difficulty ; 
ami we strongly retroiumeml th(»se of our readers who arc pleased 
with an Oriental style of writing, to peruse, or re-peruse, this por- 
tion of the very beautiful drama now before us. AVhile they are 
charmed with its wild, propliet-liko strain, they will not fail to 
confess, that the hypothesis >ve have been cmleavouring to illustrato 

• In the Prayer n<K)k, “ it was pain and grief unto me.” 

t n 72 n the word used here to denote ‘heat’ is identical with OR * one employed in 

iN. xxxix. 

I Ulomflcld, ad lot\ 
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does not in this passiigo stand in need of many arguments to prove 
it. Wo have already, in a previous article, sai<l much on this sub- 
ject, and therefore shall not tire the reader with farther remarks, 
only referring to v. 1115, apicvg 1 / £vy£vyogy as compared with Ecclus. 
vii. 26, and to 1327—1330, an Eastern-liko reflection on the insta- 
bility of aU human affairs. 

V. 1396. ‘‘ As he has, in spite of justice, filled a cup of such 
accursed woo in his house, ho himself goes and drains it (£\*7r/#'£e).” 
Compare this idea with Ps, Ixxv. 8. ‘‘ In the hand of the Lord is 

a cup, and the wine is red ; it is full of mixture, and he pourcth 
out of the same ; but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, and drink them.” This mode of expression 
appears an Oriental one : it would at least seem very well ud:ipted 
for the ancient Persians, since, as Herodotus says,* imy m'prn 
TrpoiTKearatj ‘ they arc addicted to drinking.* Coniparc also “this 
shall be the portion of their cup;** “ let this i)ass from me 
and other similar passages. 

The last expression to which wc shall direct the attention of the 
reader is v. 1533, where the calamities and murders liefalling the 
house of Atreus arc spoken of by the Chorus under the ty|>e of ‘ a 
plashing torrent of blood.* This will proliably appear to others, as 
it docs to us, to have somewhat of the Oriental in it. The play is 
concluded with a kind of \oyofia\ki between Atlgisthiis ami the 
Chorus, in which no j)assage of interest occurs. 

In concluding this review of the Afjamemnon^ wc will only re- 
mark, that other expressions and words, such as yayycipor, v. 3(>l, 
a^0iV/3ucra, V. 1233, ‘the palace of terror,* v. 1434, may appear 
additional instances of the Orienhilisms we have endeavoured to 
illustrate. Wc have selected those wdiich seem to partake most of 
this character. 

Wc postpone any farther remarks till the conclusion of the 
review, on the same princi]»les, in a subse<pieut ])apor, of the 
remainder of the Trilogy, the Choephorw and Emmnidcs, 


• Clio, 133. 
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ON THE CREED, CUSTOMS, AND LITERATURE OF THE 

JANGAMS. 


11 Y C*. l\ IIKOWN, KSQ. . 


[Concluded fiom p, 93.] 


On their Belief regarding the Deity, 

In all tlie various creeds tliat exist ainon;^ tlie Hindus, they iirofess 
to adore one only I'od, and represent liiin as a]>pearing under various 
names, 'i’luis, in the Vira Saiva creed, tliey ]»rofcss a belief in Sada- 
Siva alone, as the siipreme hcimr, who is invisible, but pervades all na- 
ture. 'I'hey fre<|uently sjieak of him as Daxina Murti, or the express 
form of j;oodiu‘ss, who deseeiidctl on earth nmler the name Basava, and 
likewise as Allama. 'I’he followinj: Sanscrit hymn or prayer to Daxina 
Murti was written by the ceUbrated divine Ac»astya ; it fmins j»art of 
the Agaitfya’-a.dtfaeaM^ ami is pr(‘fixi*«l as a nmtto to the Prahhn Linga 

Lila : 

I. 


Bramh anandamy parnma suhhadam hvvaUi jnCina muriimy 
Dtrnndw tUnaniy (pKjmiti sadrisam Tatwam asi i/udi la rtfum ! 
Beauty nitf/aniy vittudauiy achalum, mirvatas stixi hhutam, 
JJhilv dtltamy triynna rahitam, sad (ieiiUM tarn namami! 


2 . 

Vain vitapi samlpey Uhtlmi bhdtj^ nishann am 
Snetila muni janandm, jndtta dnlarnm Cirnty 
TrUdutvana (Inrumy iWaWy Daxixamcrti /A' eam, 
Janntia maran\i dnhhha xeda daxam tuunumi. 


1. “ I salute the threat teacher, the bestower of tlivine happiness and 
supreme bliss ; tlie iinane of juafect wisdom ; who is removed from all 
griefs ; who is rejneseiited by the sky ; who is denoted l»y the ‘Tkt ni,’ 
and other names. 'Phe one, eternal, stainless, stable, and omniscient ; 
the incoinjirehensilile : who kiioweth neither passion, partiality, nor 
folly. 

2. ‘‘He who sits on earth at tlnvjfoot t»f the fig-tree who bestows 
wisdom on all the devout iiermits who surround him ; lord and teacher 
of the universe, the god who is emltodied goodness; him do I salute as 
the releaser from the bonds of life and deatli.” 

When the deity is spviken of <is invisible, he is name<l Siva, Sail a 
Siva, Paramesa, or tlie Supreme Being. When described in a visible 
form, the name is Daxina .Murti, or the image i»f Cirace. When <lo- 
scribed as on earth, Allama is the usual mime ; though this is declared 
to be only another name for Basava. 

• 'rhe vatA vrixntHy the banyan, or ng-trec, is the II imiu emblem of immortality ; they l)elleve 
that 111 the end of time all nature will perish except one mystic fig-tree, at the foot of which Che 
deity will be enthroned. 

A»iat.Journ,^,^» Vol. I V.No.2(). Z 
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Thus we see that they look upon their leader as a divinity : imitating 
the Bramins, who have exalted their heroes, Krishna, Rama, and Ha- 
numan, into gods on earth. 

The vague manner in which these names are used produces some in- 
consistency. Thus tfasava is actually Siva ; vastly superior to the 
mere Siva or Jupiter, who is the spouse of Parvati, and yet is sent on 
earth by him. He is born as Basava, then ap]>ears as Allania, is adored 
as Daxina Murti ; and then we have interviews between these person- 
ages, whereat Basa>'a offers adoration to Allaina. It is observable that 
Basova’s wife, Gangamba, is never supposed to be a goddess, nor does 
she receive any homage. 

Sancar Achari, the great theologian of the Sinartas, having declared 
that oneness with the Deity is the great object, the Jangain replies that 
this union is attainable in this life, and that every true Jaiigam has 
attained it. Moreover, he asserts that his mortal body is a mere mem- 
ber of the image he wears. For,” says he, what am I in the hands 
of the God who dwells in my breast ? I am earth, he is spirit ! I am 
but a part of him.” We find similar language among some philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome. Thus Livy (lib. xxi. «>) says : “ Vidit enim 
quod videndum fuit appendirem animi esse corpus^ nihilqm esse in co mag- 
wwm.” In fact, the Bramin looks upon the iKsly as all in all ; the 
Jangam does not. Yet the regard in which they hold i\\(iyoga sastra/n, 
which wholly depends upon the bodily frame, and pretends to spiri- 
tualize it, is a manifest inconsistency, and forais an additional proof 
that all the Hindu systems of devotion, in their liighest flights, betray 
the weakness and the blindness of unassisted human nature. 

Though this cree<l utterly condemns all worship paid to Siva and his 
spouse Parvati (Jupiter and Juno), still these })ersonages and their 
attendants (Nandi, Bhringi, and others) are familiarly introduce*! in the 
Jangam poems. This odd inconsistency is analog'ous to that we meet 
with in Addison, Prior, and the French school of English poets, who 
introduce Jupiter, Venus, Cupid, and Mars, as if they really believtsl 
the existence of those deini-go<ls. When «[ueHtioned on such a half- 
belief in the Hindu theogf)ny, the reply made by a Jangam is not 
satisfactory. He does-not look upon such poetical machinery as incon- 
sistent with his creed. “ For,” says he, “ all of these are very possibly 
goils or powers of various degrees of might, and we are not bound to 
lielieve a word of the stories regarding them. We adore Sa<la Siva 
(the ever-blessed) alone, who is known under the name Basava Esa 
(the lord Basava), or Allama Prabhu (Lord Allaina), who came on 
earth to found the Vira Saiva faith, or rather to restore it to primitive 
purity.” 

Considering that this creed arose in the west of India, in a country 
bordering on that inhabited by the Syrian Christians, it has sometimes 
occurred to me that very possibly some of the tales regarding Basava 
may have been l)orrowed from legends current among the Syrian 
churches. Both chronology and geography seem to strengthen this 
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suspicion ; and it is worthy of notice that the name Allama^ wliich ro- 
sernhles the Syriac and Arabic name of (Jod, is attributed by them to 
their deity. The word Allnma seems to be foreij^n, and in their eager- 
ness to account for it, the various poets, wbetlier Sanscrit, Tehigu, or 
Canarese, have adduced roots wliich will not bear inquiry. Indeed, 
the learned men who assisted me in the present investigation have 
acknowltMlged that the etymologies adduced are strained and improba- 
ble. Tliey, however, would by no means admit my suggestion that this 
name originated Tin and particularly observed that no Jangam 

had ever been known to embrace Christianity, or the Mahomedan faith. 
Yet when we consider how detcrininately Basava did every thing 
in his power to oppose the bramiiiical opinions, I confess that his fol- 
lowers thus borrowing a well-known name of the deity from a neigh- 
bouring country seems not improbable. He ordere<l all children to be 
introduced into the religion when young. He abolished burning the 
dead, and substituted burial ; he set aside the j^riestly descent ; he per- 
mitted widows to marry again. In these and many other points equally 
opposed both to Bramins and to Jainas, it ap])ears to me that he at- 
tempted to follow the customs of Christians. In particular, it is obser- 
vahlo that the Jangams reject the observance of new moons and full 
nUKUis, hut consider every Tuesday a sacred or blessed day. 

If it prove true, Jis just now mentioned, that there have been no con- 
verts from this creed to Christianity, wc may fairly attribute it to tlie 
neglected state in which the English have left the Jangams. That 
neglect seems to be the result of tlie disgusting slanders with which 
the Jangam character has l»eeu hhickeiiod by Bramins, who usually 
are an Englishman’s informants on all subjects concerning Hinduism.'^ 

If the Jangaims really were the tlepraved and vile race the Bramins 
describe them to he, it surely might l)e expected that they would have 
hi^come notorious in our courts of justice. But there we do not hear 
of them ; and surely it is much to their lioiiour that their conduct 
is not known to he such as makes it a subject for police investigations. 
Another reason for their never ajipearing in onr courts, even as com- 
plainants or witnesses, is, that we have forced them (until the present 
day, this necessity l»eing now done away by law) to take the common 
Hindu oath, which they look upon as a crime. Among themselves, the 
oath commonly used is, to make the re(|iiisite assertion while holding 
the image in the hand ; or else to lay the hands on the feet of any 
Jangam. “ For,” say they, ** every Jangam is a living image of the 
goil we adore.” 

The Vira Saivas illustrate their creed by a comparison quite in the 
Hindu style. They say, the gum is the cow, whose mouth is the 

* An one proof that the Jangams are not more unwilling than ot>\pr II Indus to listen to ChTts> 
tian doctrines, 1 may mention a poem written in the Telugu dwtpada metre, intended to convey 
a version of the Goapels. This is the composition of a learned Jangam p<jet, and having seen 
but a small |Uirt of the work, 1 ean*oiily state that It seems to be well executed, in a plain un> 

pretending style. The title is Kn*ta Charitra, and in writing it the author appears to havebecn 
guided in his phrases by the Tamil version of theGoi|>el8 written by Pabricius. 
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Jangain, or brother in the faith ; and the lingam or image is the udder. 
The cow benefits its owner by means of the udder ; but what fills the 
udder? The mouth. And what connects the mouth and the udder? The 
body. Accordingly, if a Vlra Saiva wishes the image to benefit liiin 
(that is, if he desires to obtain the favour of the deity), he must “ feed 
the mouth” — ^that is, sustain and comfort his brethren; and then the 
blessing will be conveyed to him by means of the teacher. Accordingly, 
the Jangams blame the Aradliyas for neglecting this command, ami ask 
how they can expect the image to nourish them if they neglect to sus- 
tain brethren and fellows in the faith. For the Aradhya refuses to look 
upon any but Aradliyas as brethren. 

The strangest part of tlunr legemls regarding Siva is that wherein 
lie is represented in the most contemptible light, as comj»letely the 
servant of various {hhact) worthies or saints. Such stories abound in 
the Bamm Puran, but are excluded from the Lita. In these we are 
reminded of the Romish legends wherein the Virgin Mary and some 
other personages are represented under most degrading circumstances, 
as obeying or waiting upon the saint whom the legend extols. Tims, 
in the fourth book of the BasamPuran is a story of a certain “\<*orthy” 
(hhacta)y named Nambi, who, by force of faith, got Siva so completely 
into his hands, that he omjdoyed the god as a mere slave. In another 
story, one of the “ worthies” scolded Siva, who “was so much alarmed, 
that he slunk rouml the other side of the imago, and ran away into the 
jungle.” Other stories represent this j>altry deini-god acting either as a 
thief or as a receiver of stolen gootls, to protect his adorers ; and they 
frequently represent him as acting the part of a pander, at the bidding 
of one of the worthies. 

The Vlra Saivas evidently look uf»on such stories as excellent jokes, 
and certainly many of the tales are incomparably more amusing as w'cll 
as more moral than the dulness of brain inieal Purihitls, lint when 
they are asked how they venture to represent their god in this ludicrous 
manner, they reply at once that this is nut their god ; their god is 
Alhima Basava, the one Sada-Siva (ever, blest) ; whereas the hero of 
these stories is merely the braininical Siva, whom they think as fair a 
subject for merriment as Jupiter is in the French theatre. 

In apology for these stories, Jangams allege that they all establish the 
necessity of faith (Uiacti) as the great means of attaining happiness and 
miraculous power. “As the Bramins,” say they, “ call themselves (/dm- 
sura) gods upon earth, we will shew that our worthies (hhact) arc quite 
a match for them.” Accordingly, there are many legends to prove that 
(Jangorprasadam) fooil, or the leavings of food, blessed by a worthy, 
can perfonn all sorts of miracles. For instance ; a Brum in, who by a 
curse had become a swine, ate w'bat a Jangam had spit out, and lierehy 
resumed the human form. Flsewhere, a Jangum’s shoe w'orks miracles. 

In all hagiology wc find that the fables invented in successive centuries 
become gradually more marvellous. Accortlingly, though the legends 
of the Basava Puran arc wild enough, they are out-heroded by those 
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of later date : for instance, the Chenna Basam Puran^ from which 
(book 2, verse B<i) 1 cite tlie anecdotes now mentioned. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that, in a redundancy of non- 
sense as well as in dirt, the Bharata beats all the Saivitc stories. There 
we find the very sublime of puerility : 1)raminical legends compared to 
which Jack and the Bean-Stalk are nothing at all. And all this is en- 
shrined ill a flow of beautiful Sanscrit verse, which for richness of ex- 
pression and harmony rivals Homer himself. The Brainins have had 
possession of the most perfect and lieautiful of languages, and have 
often perverted its melody and vigour to the vilest of purposes. Objec- 
tionable as many of the Saivite* legends are, they arS purity itself 
when compared to the brarninical writingsi The great prophet of tlie 
Bramins is Vyasa, and this venerated saint’s dcscrijdion of his own 
miraculous birth is a master-piece both of filth and folly. 

The Jangams are, indeed, set free from l)elieving sucli legends ; but 
tlieir own hagiography, though not dirty like that of the Bramins, is 
full of absurdities : in aj)ology for whicli they acknowledge that many 
of these talcs bear marks of fiction. Further, they allege that in all 
these legends the adorers are not Vira Saivas. They are Jainas, or else 
ignorant followers of the brarninical follies ; but that by the force of 
{lihacti) faith an<l charity tliey ultimately were “a<lniitted into hea- 
ven” (literally, “borne to Cailasa”), which, as they assert, denotes 
admission to the true creed. 

In many of the legends we may trace a similarity between the 
character <if Basava aiul that of Moliamed, as describeil in the various 
legends current ainoJig Musuliiians ; shewing mucJi simplicity on the 
])art of Basava the master, and a voracious creihility on the part of the 
diseijiles. Those .Uahoinedjiii stories, however, contain many incidents 
of the most disgusting kind, from which the Jangam books are en- 
tirely free. • 

Tliere is so remarkable an analogy between the Pythagorean ifonad 
ami the deity of the Jangams, that 1 cannot well avoid adducing 
the following brief deduction from the philosopher’s statements, as re- 
presented in Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2d eil,, -Ito. chap. iv. 
jip. 37 b, iirtl. 

I'ythagoras calls the four principles by numerical names ; iho Monad, 
Duad, Triad, and Tdrad, The Vira Saiva calks them by specific 
names, viz. — the. Limjam, llhavta, Gunt, ami Simm, /.c. the tleity, the 
discijde, the teacher, and supreme spirit : which pervades and unites all 
three. The su])ordinate beings ^ods, hcn»es, and demons) of Pythago- 
ras answer to the Vira Saiva siiints, all of whom are sup]>osed to be 
embodied forms of the judiiie existence, orLingam; which answers to 
the Monad^ who is also Zeus. The Duad is th« passive principle, or 
disciple ; he whose mind is the field for impressions. The link between 

* I oukIu to Itavtf airenity mentioned the Siva rwrari, uf which the reader may find an ab- 
Alrael under that title, in ih'c.i'j* CVe/*»;<«?fh'a (furniNlicd Ly Sir Charles Wilkins), and he will |H?t- 
reive that this lMM>k has iiothitif* to do with the Vira S.iiva cieod. This pw'an is entirely for- 
tfultcii. 1 possess one copy in Sanscrit, and never could discover another. 
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tliese two is the third principle ; the Guru or teacher. In his creative 
office^ the deity is mingled with nature by Pythagoras and is all nature 
in the creed of the Vira Saiva. Love was the first Orphic principle, and 
so it is throughout the Vira Saiva creed. Yet it is a created being ; for 
it is a form or appearance of the deity. Thus the Lingain and the Si- 
vam, being the first and fourth principles, arc one and the same. The 
Monas and the Tetractys are one. Again : the Satwa guna being the 
characteristic of God ; the Tamo gunam is "that of man ; and the Rajo 
gunam being the connecting link — ^the supreme state is Nirgurifa^ or in- 
describable ; which is the fourth or superior deity, designated as the in- 
comprehensible and iiielfablc Tetractys. Then Monad signifies the prime 
or independent Liiigam, and' in its applied form it is element. Accord- 
ingly, Tejo lAngam is fire, ah Lingam is water, prithm lAngam is earth ; 
in like manner, pxil Lingam^ in gi-ammar, is masculine, or the male 
element, and stri Lingam is the feuiiale element, or the feminine gender. 

Some very obscene stories regarding the origin of the Lingam have 
been printed by various Euro}>ean authors. Those stories {with which / 
never met in Hindu authors) are, perhaps, braininical ; they have no- 
thing to do with the Jangams; in their books there is no mention of 
the subject, and I have not met with any Jangain acquainted with 
those fables. 

Regarding Allama, 

Allama is represented as becoming visible on the wish of Siva — he 
then descends on earth. There is no tale of his birth, death, or final 
disappearance ; and some Vira Saivas evidently believe he is still 
roaming the earth. In the lAla he appears on one occasion as an 
Adonis, to enamour Maia ; then disappears and visits a (hhact) worthy 
in a distant to>vn ; again vanishes and visits another ; assumes no 
pomp, lias no followers, and manifests no power. Basava is a ruler, 
a warrior, a king’s minister, the head of a family, and fervent in his 
vows to nourish Jangams (puritans) and to vanquish Jainas. Allama’s 
disposition, on the contrary, is marked with peace, benignity, humility, 
and gentleness. Precisely in this strain do Mahomedaii authors speak 
of our Lord, and unless he had heard such traditions, it appears to me 
impossible to account for a Hindu poet’s framing a character like that 
of the Allama described in the Lila^ so remarkably opposed to human 
nature as seen among Hindus. 

Allama is represented as entirely chaste, though perpetually sought in 
love by Maia and other heroines. He remains unmarried. He has 
disciples, but no relations. 

On certain Shrines. 

Though the Lingadharis deny the sanctity of any particular place, 
the Aradhyas have yielded to the Hindu propensity to worship in cer- 
tain places as peculiarly holy. Each of these is a temple to Siva, and 
accordingly the priest is a Saiva Bramtn. One of these at Canchi (Con- 
jeveram), one at Jambukeswann (near Tnchinopoly), one at Aruna- 
giri (Tirunamala), one at Calahasti (near Nellorc), and one at Chidam- 
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baram. These are respectively called the lingams {hhritams)^ or elements 
of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. These are holy places frequented 
by Saivos ; and the Aradhyns assert that to visit them is meritorious, 
tliough the priests arc Siva Bramins. Regarding these temples the Jan- 
gams profess to have no opinion. They neither approve nor condemn 
him who >vor8hij)8 there : for the sanctity of these shrines rests on the 
braminical purans. 

They themselves profess to hold in honour five other lingams. 1. That 
of Clicnna Mallikeswar, at Sri Sailain. 2. That of Cudali Saiigaincs- 
wara, so named from the village wliere Basava died, or, as tliey say, 
vanished. 3. That of Gocarneswar, at a village of that name. 4. That 
of Bhimeswar, at Draxaram, in the Rajahmundry district. 5. One 
which is described in Professor Wilson’s Essay, and said to be at Be- 
nares, but of this the accounts differ. In these live places the priests 
are Jangams, not Aradhyas. At Sri Sailani, Jangams pay nothing, 
though a fee of five rupees is exacted from every worshi])per in the 
other castes (including Aradhyas). It would seem that this was origi- 
nally a braminical shrine, for there is an image of Parvati. This god- 
dess, however, sits opposite to the image of Siva, and a Smarta Bramin 
is her priest, while a Jangam is priest to the god. So heartily do these 
sects detest one another, that the {tli'tham) holy water offered to one 
image is not touched by those who come to adore the other. The Jan- 
gams acknowledge that they have no business to celebrate such wor- 
ship, and in excuse say that those are customs derived from Bramins. 

The odd conjunction of riwal gods under the same roof, or at least 
within the same temple->vall, is exemplified at the well-knowiiipagoda 
at Tiruvattoor, close to the town of Madras, where Siva is adored under 
the name Adi-Pur-iswara, “ thus called (to use Homeric phrase) 
among gods,* but known among men as ” — Teagaraya Swami. One 
corner of his j)ago<la has been taken possession of by a Sacti, or plebeian 
goddess, called Tripura Sundari (Venus), but vulgarly Vattapu-nan- 
charu. Tin* god has a Siva Bramin as his priest, and has his spouse 
Parvati with him. But the Sacti or Paria goddess (who is a much 
dreaded fiend) has fur priest an oche-man : this is the Tamil name of 
a low caste, called jmnasa in Telugu, who are tumblers and wrestlers, 
and are employed to blow the trumpets at funerals. So degraded are 
they, that no Sfnlra will eat with them. The sacrifices he offers are 
buffaloes, goats, and the like. This lady’s feast lasts ten days, during 
w'hich the luckless Siva and his spouse receive no worship : the doors 
are shut upon him, and he is*left alone till the feast terminates. All 
Hindus, even those of tlic most respectable classes in the town of Ma- 
dras, flock to this ])ngoda, to gain the favour of these wretched idols ; 
and there are miracles (well attested) in abundance to prove the bene- 
volence and j)Owcr of these divinities. The latest 1 have heard of is re- 
garding a “ worthy,” who cut out his tongue as an offering to Siva, and 
the god restored it to him. This god’s name, Teagaraya, has become a 
propel* name, given to many Hindu boys. 
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Wc are not to suppose that the Vira Salvas approve of such brutal 
follies. They equally despise both the Siva and the Sacti, and much 
blame those of the Jangains who timidly follow the fashion in ofteriii^y 
homage to this miserable Siva. 

On Funerals^ cijr. 

Some particulars regarding funerals have already been given. A few 
remain to be added. 

The Aradhyas, as far as possilde, adhere to the braininical customs ; 
though they are obliged to use burial, and not burning. Over the grave, 
the Jangains place an image of the lingam, to which tiny offer worship 
for ten days. Tliey then remove it, or leave it establisluMl, at ])leasui*e. 
On the eleventh day, they give a dinner to tlie assembled friends, on 
whom they bestow new clothes, according to their means. 

The Aradhyas believe that the father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father of the deceaseft, who are in Oailasa (luiaven), enter juirgatory 
(the pitni lotxini) at tlie time of his death, where they wear the appear- 
ance of his dead body. To these progenitors are performed the rites, 
called ectjddishtnmy mim sraddham^ shodanam m/4tfcamy and many more. 
Some few use the rite of releasing a bull on this occasion, as other Iha- 
inins do. Under the name of these progenitors the Aradliya guests are 
fed. On the conclusion of these rites, they say that the deceased is now 
gone to Cailasa. 

But Jangams act in another manner, reje(ding all notice of tlie tliree 
progenitors ; for whose names they substitute the names Siva, iMahesa, 
and Sada Siva ; which in fact are three names for (lod. As a reason 
for this they allege that they consider the ( i urn to he the only j)arent of 
each disciple. For he hestow's the image on thorn, jind thiy are “ born 
in his hand.” “For,” say they, “being born into the faith is a irnu’e im- 
portant event than that of merely being born on earth and hence 
they pay reverence rather to the Unru than to the parent. 

The image worn by the deceaseil is placed in his or her haml, and 
laid on the breast. They attribute to it the same potency tliat the 
Greek church attributes to the letter written by the bishop, and placed 
in the coffin. They are free from the llimlu rul(?s regarding the anni- 
versary of a death. Some few, ho>vever, imitate Bramins in solemniz- 
ing that day. 

Not having myself seen any of their tombs, I avail myself of the 
following note given me by Lieutenant Newlxdd : “ The tombs of Liii- 
gavants of rank are generally massive <|iiadrangular structures, raised 
on terraces built of stone, and simply but handsomely carved. The 
interior consists generally of a square chamber, beneath which is a 
vault containing the real tomb, which is also usually square. Over 
the head of the corpse is sometimcis placed a ])hallus, often ornamented 
daily with sweet flowers. These tombs are sometimes constructed by 
Jangains for themselves ; and an old priest, living in a mutth, among 
the rocks and ruins of Bijanuggur, led me down into a subterraneous 
vault, dimly illumined by a solitary lamp, and this he shewed me as 
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the destined receptacle of his more mortjil part. The Ijottom of it was 
strewed with ashes.” 

Ideas regarding a Future Slate. 

A modern writer, descrihiiig the opinion of the Jews at the present 
day on tlie subject of a future state, says: ^^Tliey believe that they suf- 
fer for themselves : Moses is their prophet, but they look to their own 
j^ood coiidiiet as furnishing grounds for hoping a reward. ‘ If good,’ 
say they, ‘my God will reward me, and if bad he will punish me.’ ” 
Such is the belief among the Jangains, who entirely differ from other 
Hindus with regard to a future state. They make a singular distinc- 
tion regarding themselves, “Other men,” say they, “are liable to 
transmigration, but we are not.” All who arc introduced into the faith 
are exempt from transmigration : they depart either to heaven or hell, 
and that state is eternal. 

The IJindiis in general are credulous enough as to ghosts, sprites, and 
local demons ; but they clo not believe in the existence of the devil or 
Satan as a separate being. In this the Vira Saivas resemble their 
countrymen. What we call the work or instigation of the devil, the 
Hindus call the fruits of a former birth. In the Christian poem IV- 
dauta Rasat/cni, the devil is called pisachi : the same phrase (fiend) is 
use<I in our English poet Chaucer. 

The clescriptioii of the creation of the world forming a prominent 
part of the braminical system, they have in oj»position devised another 
mode, described in the Lila. Regarding the end of the world, they have 
no definite ideas. , 

On the Prayers used. 

The jiraycrs of the Jangams are addressed to the image they wear, 
which they salute as Hasavesa. The mantras or ]>r.iyers are borrowed 
from the Pedas; but they <lo not practise the {annshthanam) “mode” 
practisetl by llramins. Tl»o daily prayers usually are in the mother- 
tongue. Occasionally, they use a Sanscrit canticle; as the following, 
borrowed from Sancar Achari : — 

Anuffdsvna maranam ; vind duinycna jivanom ; 

JJChdntc mama sCtyujyam curushwu Partimcswara / 

“ O supreme liord, grant me an easy death, a life free from poverty, 
and eternal hap])iness* when 1 leave the body ! ” 

Or they offer hymns of praise, as the following, which is written in 
the common metre called Malinf, The metre is broken in the fourth 
line, and though it might easily be rectified, they leave it as it is, the 
words being sacred : — 

* Literally * identification.’ The Saiva creeni describes eternal ha]ipincss as vonsisting in four 
(pM(toef) points : denominated, l.sttMkiam; 2, tiimiitiam t 3, gdnipiam and 4. •dt/ujiam. That 
is, 1, dwelling in heaven; 2, in the very presence of God; 3, bearing his image; and 4, be« 
coming one with him. 

Ajfh//.t/oMr?i.N.S.VoL.I V.No.20. 2 A 
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Nayana camala madhye^ jyoti nlpa pracduam, 

Pran'ava maya sahindnm, pruvla-linya swnriipam / 

Vihata jajtana pds'am, viyhna vick-ch-hcda hetnm 
Hara hara Guru sdntam osi na^fas SivaVa Limjam! 

“ Blessed iniap^e, I meditate on 'riiee wlio dwellest between my eyes, 
in »»lorious form ! wlio art tlie word and the sii^n,* the Supreme Jban^! 
Free me from the ties of the flesh, thou who hmsest every bond ! (.) 

teaclier, thriee-hlessed ! ” 

Amoii'? Bramins the ijreat fnantra is the (hlj/atn. This is used by 
the Ara<lhyas, ])iit the Jani>ams reject it, and use tlie Paneh-rurari^ or 
tive-syllahle«l spell : — addiniif the shad-axari^ or spell of six syllables, 
f.e. the Panch-axan^ with tlie addition of the word om. A celebrated 
verse says : — 

Veda mutacha Gdyatrif mantra mdtrd s/iad a rari. 

Accordini'ly, in rejeetini? the Gdmtn^ they reject the Vvdaa ; the 
Panrh-aran, or five-syllahled spell, is NamOmsirnt/a^^ or glory he to 
God. If the syllable om (like Amen) he prefixed, “ om Nama Sivava,” 
tlien it is ealleil shad-axariy or six-syllahled. 

After thus addressing the image (in which rite they use the rudraxa^ 
or rosary), they make siieh re<iuests as circumstances call for. Social 
prayer is rarely used, ^liui and wife, though [)raying at the same 
time, address tlu’ir prayer to the image each person separately wears. 

The prat/aschitta amdoy or system of penam*e, is the most irksome 
burden imposed by hraininical superstition and j»ncst-craft. 1'he smallest 
mistake or omission, in performing ordaiiUMl ceremonies, is hendn ctm- 
sidered as a sin, and atoned for by a vexatious system of fasting jind 
unmeaning prayer. 'riie.Jangams are set free from this rigi<l and hypo- 
critical system, hut the Aradhyas liave n(»t had the courage to obey 
Basava, wlio laid it asi<le. 'Jliey are nearly as much burdened witli it 
as arc other Brainiiis. 

On rejection of P rami nival ()rdintrnre.s\ 

One important rule 'which Jangams observe forbids the use of tlu» 
special hraininical rules. It runs as follows, in Sanscrit verse : — 

Apnsrn i/fJint iildn durlihan n aynuu carniini vhn pCirrnnnm 
Vikiran nryhya pddyam rha saivaa sapf.n rivarjinjtt, 

‘^Let the Saiva (which they declare to signify the Vjra Saiva) desist 
from tlie rites called, 1, Apasart/ani ; 2, tillnpartanam ; fl, sacre<l grass; 
4, tlic burnt sacrifice ; o, the stated observances called parmWy at the 
new and full moon ; (i, the ar*jhr/a ; and 7, the pddj/aP 

This verse is intended to sum up all the hraminical rites which the 
Vira Saivas renounce. It is observable that the burning of frankin- 
cense is used among them ; hut this, they say, is no breach of the 
fourth rule. The Aradhyas do not deny the authority of this text ; 

* Here. Oii in a former verM?. the Sanscrit scholar will not exact a more rif;i<l translation : as 
that would require explanatory notes, ami render the subject more tedious. 
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l)ut they rei>resent that, wove tliey to obey it, tliey should he excluded 
fioHi the hiainiuical order. Accordingly, they admit the rule, hut agree 
to disobey every one of its tleniaiuls. 

The Aradhya is charged liy the Jangani with gross inconsistence, in 
using the jirayers to the sun, which consecrate the hraininical threa<l ; 
ainl also the panch-amn s|»(‘ll, which consecrates the liiigani. 

'^I’lie Aradliyas cannot venture to take tlie last step hy perfonniiig the 
rite called ahad-iumri^ for that implies becoming a Saniiyasi, or recluse, 
shaving oH the hraininical lock, aiul assuiuing the tinted dress. TJiese 
wtmld at once ])laco them in the Jangain class, and few Ara<lhyas have 
the resolution thus to renounce the law of caste. Accordingly, the Jan- 
gams abhor them, and, to use their own words, “ hold it sin even to 
look upon an Aradhya.” 'J’hus we see there is bigotry enough on both 
sides. 

Alfsccllanconii 

In sjieaking of their literature, the following distinctions are neces- 
sary. They discriminate three ]iaths, or opinions, viz. the Canna-cauda^ 
iW Jinlnii-randa^ and i\w li/favti-canda, (hinnf(-rand<t^ i>r Tanv of 

Works, attributes cvt*rv good and evil act to ourselves. Accordingly, 
men are to lu* rewanled or punished acc jrdiug as tlieii* lives are virtuous 
or the contrary. '\^\w Jntlaa-auidity or Law of Wi.-doin, o]»[>nscs this, 
stating that men are the nuoi' instruments of good or evil in the hands 
of (jod, 'I’he Jihadi-voHiht^ or Law of Laith, calls n]>on men to a<lhere 
to virtue or benevolence, as being the ylrv/Z/.s* of faith: — but ailds that 
the deity is all in all, and our good deeds liave nutliing to do with sal- 
vation. 

The theory of this ereed may he traeed to the IMimamsa i)liilosophy, 
wiru'li is thus deliiie«l in Wilstui's Sanserit i^exieon. The iiist J>art, the 
purnt Muiu'unm^ or .M imainsa simply, illnstrati‘s the AV/y/y/r^ Kandn kA 
the Vvdns ; or the practical part (the ritual) of n*ligion and devotion, 
imdnding also moral and legal obligations. The second i>art, or lltara 
Afhuiiw.'itf, ascribed to Vyasa, is the same as the l\'(f(tntffy founded on 
ihv Jniin((-vantfa, or the<dogical jjurtioii of the /Vf/y/.v, and treating of 
tiu* spiritual worship of the Supreme Heiug, or soul of the universe. 
\Ve must, however, observe that the Lda is often ealletl fS/ttnimntamm- 
mutiun^ that is, ttderaiit or universal, because free from the intolerance 
which we often meet in other treatises 

While compiling these notes, it has been pointed out to me that few 
t>f the iMiglish are able to obtain 4he Vira Saiva treatises. This is true, 
and the inamiseri])ts which we may succeed in obtaining too often ])rove 
incom])lete or erroneous. 1 shall, therefore, he willing to sn})ply co]>ies 
ti» any one who may re<(uire these w<»rks, and the cost of transcription 
will he found moderate. Likewise copies of the Vt danUi llaaamnam^ 
a jjoein, the beauty of whicli is greatly disparaged hy the poet’s earnest 
endeavours to prove that the Chi’lstian religion is very analogous to 

♦ The Li/fi contains S/.Mk) dwipailu lines ; the J*Mrn« ami the Charitm arc each of tliem aboiu 
twice that length. 
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what he considers inire Braminism. lie goes so far as to designate 
Christians Dwija and Bhusuray which are mere poetical titles for Bra- 
mins, as ‘^gods on earth,” He seems to think it an easy thing to recon- 
cile two creeds which are as distinct as light and darkness. 

Tlie image is usually placed on the infant’s neck on the eleventh day 
after birth. In the books are fables about their bestowing it much 
sooner. For putting tliis sign on an infant they give this reason. They 
look u])on the child as a lieathcii until this rite is performed ; and it is 
unlawful to have under their roof a heathen who does not worship their 
god, and whose eye would contaminate tlieir food. 

A life of celibacy is held in small repute ; but some, ])oth men and 
women, embrace it. The rite of marriage among them costs very little 
indeed. In these points they more resemble the customs of Christians 
than those of Hindus or Musulmans. 

They are as fond as are all Hindus of making vows, often em])ty and 
iniquitous enough ; but if we may judge from the Icgemls in tlieir liooks,^ 
their vows are chiefly made with a view to obtaining future hap]>iness 
bv the means of charitv shewn towards brothers in the creed. Though 
Aradhvas bestow initiation on women onlv at the time of marriage, 
these two rites have no connectiiin, and it is of no conse<|iicnce whctlicr 
one or the other is flr.st administered. 

The Jangams state, that in the present age they very rarely make 
proselytes ; and the reason is, that in latter days the teachers insist on 
ten or twelve years of probation, and this wearies out the zeal of the 
aspirant. 

Looking upon themselves alone as being in the true faith, the Jan- 
ganis consider the purva-Saivas (Siiiartas) to be in an inij)erfect state. 
To use the Jangam’s own expression, thdr creed is the flower, oum is 
tlie fruit. The Smartas never make the smallest mention of Basava : 
they honour Xandikeswara, which the Jangams say is only another 
name for Basava. 

The difference between Samanyas and Visesha Jangams has been 
pointed out ; but it is not easy to understand in what respects the con- 
firmed class is superior. They ackin>wleilgc that both classes have an 
equally strong hope of future happiness. 

All the sects who look upon Siva as their god profess to imitate his 
garb (that of a saninvisi or monk), by smearing ashes over their fore- 
heads and bodies, so as to dress as penitents. A few Aradhyas attempt 
to wear this garb, which, if worn as described in the Afnri Basam 
Purany would be ridiculous enough. But in general the dress of Lin- 
gavants differs from that of other Hindus only in the rite of wearing 
the image. 

The sect occasionally style themsedves as Maheswars, Bhactas, Ganas, 
or use the names of some other attendants on Siva. But these respect- 
ful titles are not conceded to them by others, ami Braiiiiiis generally 
look upon them as Pasandas, or heretics. 

The Liiiga Baljas, a class of Hindus who abound in the Cuddapaii 
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and Bcllary districts, are apparently the same tribe, who liave been 
already described as Cannadilii, or Visesha Jangains. 

Notwitlistamlin^ tlieir rejection of feasts and fists, tin; Aradliyas are 
as strict as other Hindus in celebratiiifr the Sivaratri feast; and the 
Janj^ains, though tliey profess to condenm such superstition, usually 
follow their example in this respect. 

'rile mantram^ which I have described as breathed in the car, is 
Avhispercd in like manner in other sects. The various mudraSy or attitudes 
used in prayer by Hramins, are observed by Aradliyas as strictly as by 
Saivas. Hut the Jangam renounces them. 

At the present day, we rarely meet with Jangams of tolerable educa- 
tion even in their own language. Their religious prejudices have excluded 
them fnnn most of those schools wherein either Christians or Bramiiis 
are the masters ; and 1 have heard of only one school at Madras 
wherein a Jaiigam (umler Christian directions) is the teacher. In many 
instances, the Jangams are too poor to pay even the smallest stipend 
for education, however earnest they may he in a desire for instruction. 

'File V^Tra Saivas resemhle the old Puritans, in combining the devout 
and the warlike character. In their zeal against their religious foes, the 
Jainas, they certainly were very intolerant. In modern days, the in- 
surrection at Kittoor and that at Mangalore have shewn how turlnileiit 
they can sometimes he. 'I'he King of Coorg, now a state prisoner, is a 
dangam. 'J’he Jtajah of Punganoor, near Chitt«)Or, is of tlie same creed. 
'Fhese Hindu barons are of the class alrea<ly deserilied as Visesha Bhact, 
which is free from any peculiarity in dress, ainl not having taken the 
higher vow, men of this class may not inconsistently bo soldiers. The 
Myst»re raja is often mentione«l as being a Samfinya Bhact, but it 
would apj>ear that, though attached to worshipjiers of Basava, he is not 
himself a Lingadhari. 

Coitcltmon, 

'File .statements now made may be summed up in a few linos. The 
Jangams are a sect of Hindus, who have lasted about seven hundred 
years. 'Flu*y a«lore Siva as the <mo Cod, and wear his image hung on 
their breasts. 'Fliey call themselves primitive worshippers, and look 
uj)on others as iilolaters. 'Fhey say that they reverence the FVtfr.v, the 
Jthngarad (iltHy and the doctrines of Sancar Achari, the groat reformer 
of the Saiva creeil, who, in point of time, preceded their teacher Ba- 
.sava. But, rejecting the Ilharata, the JJ/nlgarat, and the lidmngany 
they deny the authority of Bramin.s, hy whom they therefore are de- 
test t?<l as heretics. 'I’hey are the disciples of Basava, and as all Hindus 
are apt to exalt their teachers into gods, they declare Basava to be the 
god Siva himstdf. Basava, though born a Bramin’s son, abolishe*! every 
one of the braminii*al observances, particularly caste, pilgrimage, and 
penance. Some Bramins joined his creed, being in all probability his 
personal friends ; he persu.'uled them to lay ashle their name, and call 
themselves AradltgiUy or ‘ivvereiid’ (*:aX«i, whence calogcVy the motlerii 
t Jreck name for a priest) ; but he could not induce them to lay aside 
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the brainiiiical thread, the rite of assuinintj: which requires prayer ad- 
dressed to the sun, as aj^od. Ileiice the Jani;ains assert that these, like 
other Bramins, arc idolaters ; and accoiNlingly, tbe Aradhyas arc re- 
jected by them and treated with scorn. 

They are a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, thoiii»;h at times they 
have been more warlike ; and when their tenets become correctly known 
to the Eni^lish, there will appear no reason for excluding them from 
that patronage which has hitherto been extended only to Bramins, or 
those Hindus who reverence Bramins. Various prejinlices have hitherto 
existed against the Jangams ; these have now been investigated, and 
the result unreservedly communicated to the reader ; who will find that 
the Jangam literature, however abhorred by Bramins, furnishes an 
agreeable introduction to the various languages of Southern Imlia."' 

» From the Journal of the Madras Literary Socit^ty, \o. i'd. 


INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

Who has not heard of Shenstone’s request to a friend, to send a 
specimen of the handwriting of his wife, that he miglit judge of her 
character? Sometimes, indeed, the shape of the letter may indicate 
the temper that moved the hand. It will l>c adinitte<l that the exqui- 
site elegance of Gray’s writing — traced with a crowqnill — relhcts the 
lingering fastidiousness of his taste. Whoever has seen the manuscript 
of the Elegy must confess that it is a commentary upon itsidf. So it is 
with l*orson ; the clear, jiatient, graceful spirit of his criticism is easily 
to be recognized in his exquisite calligraphy. It must, however, ])e ac- 
knowledged, that the experiment, if frequently rei»eate<l, would be 
extremely ha/ardtms in its results. Instea<l of interpreting characters 
by handwriting, we should be rather inclined to lu(dv fur the indications 
of their temper in the unconscious expressions of their looks or their 
conversation. The threads may be slight, but they will often lead us 
through a labyrinth of sjicculation. For exainjde ; look at Shensttine, 
with whose name these remarks began. He has ]>resent(Ml us with a 
sketch, faithfully drawn and coloured, of his own feelings, impulses, and 
faults. “As Mrs. (i. complained to me (and I think you too, l)oth un- 
justly), — ‘ I am no character.’ I have in iny temper some rakishness, 
but it is checked by want of spirits ; some wdidity, but it is softcin?d 
by vanity ; some esteem of learning, but it is broke in uj)on by lazi- 
ness, imagination, and want of memory.” And again — “ My soul is no 
more fitted to the figure I make, than a cable rope to a cambric 
needle.” This is not an indicatiotiy but a reflection of character ; the 
author turns a letter into a glass, and shews liis face in it. But the 
point to be considered is, that if he had been silent, we should have 
known <piite as much from his works ; they would have enabled any 
observant reader to compose a ]Mii*trait er|ualiy exact. When wc over- 
liear iiim communicating to a cuiTespundcnt tlie ravages of a maligiiunt 
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caterpillar, which had demolished the beauty of all Lady Lyttelton’s large 
oaks, wliile liis own were secured liy their littleness, we are let into tlie 
great secret of his life. The hinge upon which the gate of his happi- 
ness turned was the fame of the Leasowes. So the allusion to a cater- 
jtillar pillaging an oak was an indication of character. 

Soinetinies this indication comes out in a familiar allusion, or even in 
a poetical phrase. Atterlmry never looks so pleasing as when writing 
to liis friend at Twickenham, from “the matted room,” where he passed 
so much of the sunniest weather, and playfully wondering what he was 
to ex[)eet when the dark days should set in, and when — 

UnivcTsum contristat Aquarius uymum, 

'riiis passage alone wouhl have told us, if his own tongue had been 
silent, that his place was in (Wrjnlo ntm lihdlo, 

Sclden was one of the i>rofoimdcst scholars of a learned age ; his heart 
was given to study, and all his atrections were centred in his hooks. 
Sometimes the jiassion came upon him with the violence of enthusiasm. 
If at thwe seasons he heard the stej) of his friend, the celchrated Isaac 
Vossius, ascending the stairs, he would open his <loor and call out 
fivjin the to]), that he had no leisure to converse that day. Once more. 
Milton, it is known, wrote with peculiar vehemence ui)on the popular 
side in the greatest controversy that ever agitated the national pulse 
of Kngland. Yet, notwithstanding many eloquent hursts of patriotic 
ardour, an acute reader might have ventured to suspect that he felt little 
sympathy w ith W'hat would now he called the tastes and prejudices of 
the multitude; least of all, that he would he disposed to ]>romote the 
dilfusion of rcadiHC/ for the miflioit. Such a conclusit>n might have been 
formed from a survey of the haughty grandeur and ])ride of sentiment 
which distinguish his poetry. Jt ha[»pens that the fact does not rest 
ui)on mere conjecture. Milton j)resentcd a co])y of his .Miscellaneous 
J*oems — Ihiglish, Italian, and Latin — to the llodleiaii Fahrary. This 
CO])}' having been lost, the librarian soliciteil a renew'al of the gift. Mil- 
ton com])lied \vith the request, and on the tirst p.igo of the volume in- 
scribed a FiJitin ode, whi( h is interesting, as being, I think, the last ctfort 
of his fancy in a foreign language. In this o<le occurs the following 
allusion to the accidental ilej)arturo of the former copy : — 

Quin tUf IlhfUcy nuntii licet mail 

Fide rcl osedautidy 

Srnu! crraccris tnjmine pairumy 

Sen quis tc (encat spec a ft y 

Sen (pin tc laicbra IbrsHii unde vili 

Callo tercris institoris insulsi, 

Lecture felix. 

(\)m])aro the scornful apprehension of having had his j)age lorn in 
some miserahle hovel, 

Or by some palm mechanic worn, 

as Symmonds translates it, with Shaksi)eare’s tender syinpatliy 
with all the sorrow's of the horttu hand of hiho\ir, and his quick ear to 
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“ the still sad musick of humanity.” The matted room of Attcrbiiry, 
the deprecatinpr voice of Selden, and the proud sensitiveness of Milton, 
were only so many unconscious, and therefore most interesting, indica- 
tions of character. • 

Sometimes we find a man receiving a Mas from some particular cir- 
cumstance, which all the suhsequcnt motion of his mind acknowledged. 
We have an instance in the history of the celebrated Franklin ; it 
occurs in a letter to Dr. IVIather, of Boston. He tells him that the last 
time he saw his father was in the beginning of 1724, when, after some 
conversation, he shewed him a shorter way out of the library through a 
narrow passage, having a beam projecting from the roof. They continued 
talking, until Mather suddenly called out to his visitor Stoop — atoopT^ 
Before he could obey the warning, his head struck sharply against the 
beam. “You are young,” said Mather, noticing the accident, “and 
have the world before you ; atoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps.” Franklin did not forget the caution, espe- 
cially when he saw tlic pride of people mortified by carrying their 
heads too high. He did not, however, limit it to this ])rudent humility. 
It might l)e taken as a motto for his biography. He went through his 
moral life stooping. All his tlioughts, desires, and actions are of one 
stature. His writings display the same stuntetl growth and undigni- 
fied posture ; so that one, not indisposed to value or aj>plaud his talents, 
has observed, that l)y him every sulyect is reduced to one level, and 
even “a great subject sometimes seems to become less while it is eluci- 
dated, and less commanding while it is enforced.” And thus it has 
happened, that an incidental caution, suggested by the beam in a roof, 
may have influenced the thoughts and conduct of a most remarkable 
person, and from being indicative of one character, became an exponent 
of a greater. 

The eye, the gesture, the voice — each is an indication of character. 
Conversation especially is copious in its intelligence. It is the shallow 
u])Oii the dial, proclaiming the time. These indications, however, are 
often transitory ; they must be marked at once, if marked at all. They 
are suppressed by prudence, by deference, by good sense, sometimes by 
conscience ; nay, frequently by the presence of the by-stander. If you 
stoop over a dial, you break the shadow, and the clock is silent. At 
the best, they never endure long ; the light shines but for a moment, 
and is gone. Like a transparency suddenly illuminated, which shews 
the picture designed upon the canvas brilliantly for a minute, but 
suffers every feature to relapse into gloom when the candle is with- 
drawn. Hence it is, that we have so many happy glimpses of John- 
son ; so many indications of his true mind and disposition, his virtues 
and his follies, his wisdom and his weakness. Boswell was always at 
hand to catch and transfer the feature, as the sudden illumination of 
anger, pleasure, imagination, or joy kindled it into a distinct vivid- 
ness and life. He seixed the ex])rcssion and colour of the moral trans- 
parency before the light vanished. 
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Sometimes, indeed, the manifestation of a particular quality is so 
constant and uniform, that no unusual quickness of observation is 
required to seize it ; the moral transparency is always lighted. Thus 
you might say it was with the benevolent Howard, the learned An- 
drewes, the facetious More. Perhaps no portrait, preserved in the frame 
of history, ever draws more loving or patient eyes than that of Henry’s 
Chancellor. His intellectual physiognomy is marked by a sunshiny 
changefulness of expression ; the gravity of the most thouglitful learn- 
ing is cheered by the mild lustre of the most sportive gaiety ; tlie 
scholar strengthens the Christian, and the Christian embellishes the 
scholar. His pleasantry accompanied him to the scaffold. When he 
turned his face away from human things, he left a parting smile upon 
tlvis world. In answer to some censures which have been passed upon 
this conduct of More, as incongruous with the solemnity of the occasion, 
it might be expedient to remember a remark by the late John Foster. 
In More the union of humour with seriousness was perfectly in accord- 
ance with the constitution of his mind ; “ It was an unquestionable 
matter of fact, that he could emit pleasantries, and be seriously weigh- 
ing in his mind an important point of equity or law, and could pass 
directly from the play of wit to the acts and the genuine spirit of devo- 
tion.” They were only the sparkle and the edge of the same sword ; 
only the red and white upon the same check. In the strictest sense of 
the terra, the mirthfulness of More was an indication of character. 

In the works of some authors, as of Taylor, Milton, and Shakspeare, 
the revelations of the inner man arc so abundant and perfect, that we 
seem to be reading an autobiography of their own genius ; and the 
curious circumstance to be observed is, how their prevailing tone of sen- 
timent runs through, so to speak, the rich and varied harmonies of their 
fancy ; they transfuse their own blood of thought into the veins of their 
heroes. In this manner Keble, in his recently-published Latin lectures, 
has succeeded in constructing a sort of memoir of Homer out of the qua- 
lities which he ascribes to the actors in his magnificent drama of poetry. 
Whoever desires to read the truest and pleasantest page of Spenser’s 
liistory, must assuredly turn to it in some canto of the Faery Queen. 
Now, it should be noticed that painters coincide with authors in thus 
shaping tlieir subject according to the mould already existing in their 
own minds. This resemblance might be proved by a reference to the 
different aspects under which the most celebrated artists have repre- 
sented the awful history of the Crucifixion. Upon this interesting 
subject, Burnet’s notes on Ilcynolds may be consulted. Michael Angelo, 
whose power of pencil lay chiefly in the expression and grace of his 
contour, selects the view of the subject that appeared to be most calcu- 
lated to favour the exhibition of his peculiar talent. Raffaclle chooses 
tlie point of time when the people arc taking down the body. Tintorct 
concentrates much of the force into the suffering mother at the foot of 
tlie cross. Rubens is, as usual, profuse in the tlisphay of his treasures 
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of fancy. In one design, we see the elevation of the Cross ; in another, 
the executioners are breaking the limbs of the thieves. Here the group- 
ing may be more effective; there the colouring more brilliant; but 
always picturesque expression, without regard to strict truth, is tlie one 
object sought. In Rembrandt, as was to be expected, light and shade 
are the conspicuous instruments employed by the pencil ; remembering 
the divine assurance, that darkness overspread the land, he represents 
the taking down from the Cross by vumilight. Thus, in the painter, as 
in the poet, we recognize the presence of an internal agency, communi- 
cating to outward things its own form and complexion. And so in pic- 
tures, as in conversation and books, we look, nor often look in vain, for 
iiidicatiom of character. 

There is also much room for interesting discussion in the extension 
of personal to 7uitioml indications of feeling anil disposition. Gillies 
remarks, that the orations of Demosthenes before an Athenian mob arc 
more elaborate and subtle than tlie s]»eeches of Cicero before a Roman 
Senate. The reason is obvious. The Greek orator addressed a populace 
who had been educated in some of the deepest mysteries of the hcaii by 
the dramatic spectacles of their illustrious poets. ^Eschylus and Sopho- 
cles had trained them up for Demosthenes. Their attention to the 
debater shewed their love of the poet ; and their raj)turous emotion at 
the Beina, the liveliest indication of their interest in the theatre. 

A. 
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MAJOR AND MRS. GRIFFITH’S « JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
DESERT.” • 

It is seldom that we meet with a book the authorship of which is 
tlivided, as in tho present instance, between husband and wife. This 
kind of partnership, however, is so very natural an affair, that we 
supiK)sc its rarity is owing to tlie pride of the lordly sex, whicli 
heretofore Avas apt to think literary talents of tho masculine gender. 
We have unlearned this as well as other vulgar errors, and perhaps 
the work of Major and Mrs. Griffith may be the forerunner of other 
family productions of a like nature, by which the public (if they be 
no Avorsc than this) will Ikj no loser. 

The division of labour is thus apportioned : Mrs. Griffith is the 
writer of tho narratiA*c— a lively, rapid, amusing scries of “ sketches,” 
a.s they arc appropriately termed ; and Major Griffith lias supplied 
the graphic illust ratio ms—exteniely accurate and tasteful— as well 
as the matter of o(!casional descriptions. 

As the work is made up of sketches, with a running commentary 
upon the remarkable objects scon in a steam-trip from Ceylon to 
Suez, thence through Egypt, to Italy and Franco, we cannot giA^e 
the reader a bettor idea of it than by taking passages almost at ran- 
dom ; and avc shall confine our selections to tho first volume. 

The Eiiroj>ean jiublic has not been so familiarized with the aspect 
of that extraordinary place, Aden, as to deprive Mrs. Griffith's 
sketches of it of novelty. 

Wc hove to at the entrance of the harbour of Aden. I knoAvnot how 
to describe the scene that presented itself to our view. It is completely 
different from any thing I ever saAv or imagined : huge rocks rising in 
every direction, and of the most grotesque sliapes. But tlie most strik- 
ing thing of all is, that there is not the smallest particle of A’-egetatioii to 
relieve the eye from these huge cinders, for they are literally nothing 
else, Avhich reflect the sun threefold. The whole place is supposed to 
t>c of volcanic formation, and it certainly gives the idea of the mouth of 
a crater. NotAvithstanding the disadvantages of tlie glare and heat, it 
is reniarkahly picturesque, and affords a Avidc field for the pencil ; the 
rocks arc of the most varied coleure, and of the most grotesque shapes. 

From the spot Avhere we are at anchor, tlie vieAV is splendid. Imme- 
diately ill front are two magnificent cliffs, and a narroAv A^alley betAA'een 
them affords a sight of the tAvo highest mountains in the Peninsula, 
Avhich, early in the morning, are of a cobalt colour. On the top of one 
are tA\'o mined towers, scarcely distinguishable Avith the naked eye. In 

♦ A Journey across the Desert, from Ceylon to Marseilles : comprising Sketches of Aden, the 
Red Sea, Lower Egypt, Malta, Sicily, and Italy, By Miyor and Mrs. Gsorcb D.ibsy GaiF- 
pirn. Two vdls. I^ndon, 1845 , Colburn. 
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the foreground of one of the two cliffs is a rock having the exact appear- 
ance of a gigantic coal. In front is a sandy beach covered with loose 
pieces of rock. To the right is a point of high land jutting out into the 
bay ; upon it are numerous bungalows belonging to the principal in- 
habitants of Aden, and arc so many country scats ; in fact, it is tlie 
sanatarium of the place. The town of Aden is in a valley on the other 
side of the mountains. 

3[r.s. Griffith’s visit to the town is thus described 

The passage through the arch (the pass through the mountains, 
cut in the solid rock) looked so high and narrow, one might almost 
compare it to the eye in a darning needle. When we issued from the 
Pass, the whole valley of Aden lay like a map before us, hemmed in on 
three sides by precipitous mountains rising up straight and barren, like 
a mighty wall, almost to the sky; while, on the fourth, and immediately 
opposite to us, was the sea ; but even here the view was Ijounded hy 
the island rock of Sera, completing the fortification of this Eastern 
Gibraltar. But the town I where was the town ? I low shall I describe 
it — this ancient and jewelled key to all the treasures of Arabia Felix? 
The only way I can give any idea of it is, to say what struck me at 
first sight. I saw clustered together throughout the valley a number of 
large baskets, like those met with at fairs in England and France to 
disjday crockery ware and other fragile articles. Here and there were 
a few tents, and in the centre towered a lofty minaret, while farther in 
the background rose the domes of two mosques. “ But where are the 
houses ?” I exclaimed. There they arc, and that very large hamper 
in the centre is Government-house,*’ was the answer I received. 

The houses are mostly two stories high, and very spacious. No 
traces of its former .'jpleiidour now remain ; not even the shaft of a 
pillar or a broken arch rears its head to testify the change that time has 
effected, and were it not for the solitary minaret crumbling with age, 
and the two mosques, one would be tempted to believe the present 
occupiers were the first ; that none but basket buildings had ever 
rear^ their heads in this desert valley. 

The bazaar was a very amusing assemblage of objects both animate 
and inanimate. Jews, with their sharp black eyes and long hoards, 
were hurrying to and fro, and contrasted strangely with the stately 
Parsecs, who share with the Jews in the labours of l)uilding an<l shop- 
keeping, as the Arabs are either very idle, or do not wish to make our 
residence among them easy hy assisting us in any way. The aspect of 
these cliildrcn of the desert was very furious, and their jct-hlack coun- 
tenances scowled under the constraint imposed upon them hy our mili- 
tary. All classes are very jealous of their women ; but 1 caught a sight 
of the most lovely young Jewish girls, who peeped out upon me as I 
passed from a wicker birdcage — I can call it nothing else — which was 
perched at the top of one of the hamper houses. 

3Irs. Griffith describes the passage of tho Desert as any thing but 
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an agreeable affair. It began with a “ night of horrors,” at the 

(leliglitful hotel of Messrs. Hill and Co.," at Suez, and a torment 
of dies in the day. The carriage for crossing tlio Desert is a tilted 
cart, like a butcher s or baker s, covered with cloth, in which a nar- 
row bench is fixed on each side ; this is carried along, at full cantor, 
by four horses, over a road, or rather track, covered with large loose 
stones, and poor Mrs. Gridith ‘‘ really thought she should ha\’e been 
driN'cii out of her senses by the jolting, which was incessant.” If 
the bi-inoiithly overland coinnuinication with India docs not improve 
this track long before either railroad or canal be carried into execu- 
tion in Kgy|)t, we shall be much disappointed. 

Mr. Galloway, indeed, in his “ Observations on the Overland 
Koute,” thinks the evil incunible by the ordinary means. He 

«ay« 

The present transit, from Cairo to Suez, for passengers and baggage, 
occupies an average of twenty-fuur hours. Tlie annoyances and incon- 
veniences of this journey are mainly attributable to the length of time 
it occupies ; and how little can be done to ameliorate them must be 
<»hvious, when it is considered that the whole distance of eighty-four 
miles is an oi»on desert, and every article of food, even to water, has to 
l>e conveyed from Cairo. The road is at present bad and irregular, luit 
it would cost many thousands of ]>ounds to improve it, and even if iin- 
[)roved, it would nut cause an acceleration of more than a mile or two 
in the hour. I’ho animals employed in the transport, viz. the camel, 
the horse, and the donkey, have been used for ages, and their powers 
and habits are well known, and have long l)een used to their utmost 
extent. The high teinjicrature of the climate must always prevent, rapid 
travelling by animal transport. These circumstances most clearly de- 
monstrate tlie great ditficulty of making any material improvement as 
to speed in this mode of conveyance. 

A good road, howover, will not destroy the Hies ; so that this\.t‘vil, 
which has been a plague of Kgypl since the time of the rharaohs, 
must be omluro<l. 

At length, after running the gauntlet tlirongli flies, fleas fiiid 
more loathsome persecutors, they beliehl a silvery stream in the 
horizon,” which was the Nile, and at length came in sight of a 
forest of domes and minarets,” which was Grand Cairo. Tliis oft- 
dcscrihcd city is again fully described by Mrs. Grittitli, and not 
without sonic touches of novelty, in the maimer at least. Wo sub- 
join licr account of a visit to the slave-market. 

We passed under an arclnvay leading into a large open court, sur- 
rounded by buildings ai)propriatcd to the different classes of slaves. 
There are comparatively few men, as -the women are in the greatest 
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request, and fetch three times the price of the males. The Georgians 
and Circassians, who arc the white slaves, are never shewn to Euro- 
peans, and, being much more valuable, are kept in separate rooms, and 
with great care. Those w’e saw were principally Nii])ians and Abyssi- 
nians ; tlie former inhabit the ground-floor. I entered several of their 
apaHments, consisting of two rooms, opening out of the court, and 
containing seven or eight women. A net was hung before the open door 
of each ; and eveiy thing looked so dean ainl well-arranged, and the oc- 
cupants so well-dressed, that, were it not for the absence of the face- veil, 
one could not have distinguished them from tlio. women of the country. 
And yet there w'as something revolting in tlieir apparent ease and con- 
tent wliile thus exposed for sale to the higliest bidder. It seemed too 
degrading to human nature that the minds of those poor 'svrotches 
sliould liave habituated themselves, even to a state of toleinnce, much 
more of satisfaction, in becoming objects of barter ; they, in fact, look 
forward w’itli delight to being made the inmates of a comfortable 
hhareihn, wdiere they are fed and clothed, and ^3oarcely have any thing 
to do, but are treated almost as adopted children. This is not all ; for 
if a slave render herself agreeable to her master, he frequently eman- 
cipates her, and makes her liis wife. On the contrary, if she is not 
comfortalde, she can, by law, oblige her owner (either master or mis- 
tress) to take lier to the market and sell her, not to the highest bidder, 
but to any one she chooses, wdio offers an equivalent to wdiat Avas origi- 
nally given for her. In point of fact, the slave in this country is so in 
name more than in reality : indeed, in some respects, she enjoys more 
freedom than the free woman wdio may have piircliased her. A man 
may divorce his wife whenever he chooses, and s(mu 1 her almost adrift 
upon the world ; but his slave he is obligeti to provide for until he can 
find a suitable purchaser. 

Most of tlic Nuldan girls I saw w^erc quite young, and many of them 
as pretty as an olive skin would admit of. Their features were small, 
and did not at all partake of the negro mould. The liair in most in- 
stances was soft, abundant, and glossy. They \verc dressed with evident 
care, jirobalily to shew their figures off to the best advantage. In all 
the apartments, w’e found the slaves playing about, laughing, and chat- 
tering together, Sojne, however, were sleeping on couches in tlic inner 
room. I’hey seemed pleased to see my husband, jirobably supposing be 
might prove a customer, and ran round him, sliewing their white teeth 
and sparkling eyes. But when I followed, their surprise was very 
great ; they stared at me, wliispered together, walked round me on their 
tip-toes, and touched my clothes, which gave me an involuntary sliudder. 
They were evidently speculating who and what I was ; I could not be 
a lady, as I wore no khab’arah ; and what was more, I could not be a 
free woman at all, appearing thus in public without my face-veil. I 
must, they probably thouglit, be some foreign slave brought by my 
companion to the market for sale. 

As another evidence of the lightness of the slave-chain in Egypt, 
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Mrs. Griffith mentions the following fact, related by M. Trieste, a 
French artist at Cairo 

We were all struck by the little slavc-boy who handed round the 
coffee. He appeared about twelve or thirteen years old, and had one 
of the sweetest and most intelligent countenances I ever saw, notwith- 
standing he was almost jot black. I could not help inquiring his his- 
tory, which proved rather an interesting one, as it show’s the footing of 
slaves in this coiintry, Monsieur Prieste said the boy had been wdtli 
him about three years ; and the way he came into liis possession w-as 
as follow’^s: — Being one day in the slave-market, where the ])oy w’as 
offered for sale amongst many others, he thought he looked so clover 
and pretty that he took a great fancy to liim, and inquired his price, 
w’hich w’as equivalent to a))Out V2L of our mono}’. Tie imniedi.'itely 
purchased liiiii, and then wrote a, cortilicate declaring Ins freedom, 
which he gave to the boy, telling him he w'as no longer a slave, that he 
W'as at liberty, and might go where he liked. 

The boy, instead of n])pearlng pleased, turned round w’ith a most 
disconsolate countenance, and said, ** My father, do I not belong to 
you ? Where am I to go if you abandon me \ Let me follow’ you, and 
I w’ill do all I can to servo you. I am your slave — do not forsake 
me.” Monsieur Prieste then took him liomo, and has kept him over 
since. He has insti’ucted him in reading and W’riting, and the boy w’aits 
upon him, making Ins coffee and lighting his pipe. 

The interior of a liarcia is a scene which ciwi only bo delineated 
I'y a femiuino pen. 3Irs. Grlllitli adds the following JestTiption of 
one to wdilch she was admitted by the intervention of a French 
la<ly, or rather the daughter of a French latly, born in Egypt. The 
harem visited w’as that of Moclitah Bey. 

We passed by a door lea<Hiig out of the court into a room on the 
ground-floor, lighted by tw’o w’indows. It w’as a veiy spacious, lofty 
apartment, divi<led into tw’o parts, called doorcka’ah and Icow ahi : the 
floor of the latter was raised six or seven inches higlicr than the former. 
The doorckahih, into wduch the door we entered at opened, w’as beauti- 
fully paved w’itii black aud white marble, intersected by complicated 
patterns of polished red tile. In the centre w^as a fountain, throw ing up 
its sparkling jets nearly to the ceiling, and then falling into a shallow’ ba- 
sin, inlaid with exquisite mosaic-w’ork of pietra dura, spreading a delicious 
coolness around. The w^alls of this apartment w'ere cased half-w’ay up 
with inlaid marbles, of brilliant colours, w^orked into tasteful designs. On 
one side were some marblo slabs, supported upon arches and light pilasters 
of tlic same material, ornamented in a similar style w ith the basin of the 
fountain. Several silver vessels were standing upon these costly shelves. 
The leew’a’n, or highest portion of the room, was covered with very 
fine matting, and surrounded by divans composed of mattresses 
slightly raised from the ground, and backed with cashions supported 
against the walls. They were covered with embossed crimson and 
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yellow satin, giving a very handsome effect to the whole. The walls 
of the Iccwa’n were quite plain. The ceilings of both were very sin- 
gular and beautiful, but that over the doorcka’ah was the most orna- 
mented. The first was composed of carved beams about a foot apart, 
and richly gilt, the intervening spaces being painted in various colours 
and patterns, having an exceedingly elegant appearance. But the eye 
was soon attracted to the richer half, the most striking, tiiough, per- 
haps, not so chaste. Here, instead of the beams, a number of thin 
strips of wood were nailed upon the planks, forming the most curious 
and complicated, although perfectly regular, designs. These strips 
were gilt,, and the intervening spaces painted red, blue, and black. It 
had altogether a highly ornamental and pleasing effect, and the apart- 
ment being lofty, it appeared, at first sight, almost like a basso-relievo 
of gems. 

Having now attempted to give an idea of the room we were received 
in, and which I had ample leisure to survey during my visit, I must 
turn to its fair occupants. Seated cross-legged on a i)ile of violet- 
coloured satin cushions, that were placed on the pavement close to the 
fountain, was a beautiful and majestic-looking woman. Although she 
must have been at least fort3% not a wrinkle was to be detected in her fine 
clear skin. Her features were remarkably handsome, her teeth perfect 
and vei*y white, while her dark-blue eyes shone forth with benignity. 
I never saw a countenance so dignified, and, at the same time, so sweet. 
Her hair was entirely concealed by a rich embroidered handkerchief, or 
far’ooMee’yeh, bound round the head-dress, or turboo’sh. She was 
dressed in a shirt composed of a kind of silk gauze, white as snow, and 
a pair of very wide trousers, of the same "material, fastened round the 
waist, and confined a little below the knee, but sufficiently long to 
hang down to the feet. A short vest, called ’an’ter’ee, reaching just 
below the waist, and provided with loose open sleeves, completed her 
costume. Her only ornaments were five rows of very large-sized 
pearls suspended from her neck. 

This lady w^as the widowed mother of Mochtah Bey’s wife. Her sou 
(whose name has escaped my memory) is immensely rich and powerful, 
owning ouc-third of the houses and gardens in Grand Cairo, and she 
herself is a relation of the Pasha. She did not rise to receive us (as she 
w'as our senior in years), but she touched my hand wdth her right hand, 
pressed it on her bosom, and then raised it to her lips and forehead. 
She would not hear of my taking a seat on the divan, as she said she 
knew the European custom, but despatched a pretty Georgian slave 
for a green satin chair (the only one in the house), upon which she 
made me sit dowm close to her. 

After the first tide of queries, she told me her daughter w'ould soon be 
there, as she w’as particularly anxious to make the acquaintance of an 
English la<Iy. I now had a moment’s leisure to look around at the 
groups of beautiful slaves that w'erc standing al)Out the room in various 
attitudes, laughing and pointing at my dress. They were principally 
Georgians and Circassians, many of them exceedingly lovely, with fair 
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complexions and dark eyes. All were dressed in the most costly mate- 
rials, generally of gaudy colours ; and two or three of the prettiest 
wore very handsome ornaments of gold filigree and precious stones. 
Their dresses were much handsomer tlian those of their mistresses ; but 
I believe it is tlie delight of the Turkish ladies to deck out their favou- 
rite slaves in all their most valuable clothes and trinkets, while they 
themselves, excepting on particular occasions, dress very simply. 

At length the daughter (the mistress of the house) made lier appear- 
ance, and a lovely creature she \vas. Her complexion was the wliitest 
and most brilliant that can be conceived ; her forehead was lofty and 
entirely exposed, for her auburn hair, escaping from her ‘‘ far’oo’- 
dee’yeli,” in careless plaits and tresses down her back and shoulders, 
was, according to the Turkish fashion, cut close round the face. 
Her teeth, which she constantly displayed through her rosy laughing 
li2)s, were beautifully even, and transparently white ; while the effect 
produced by her magnificent eyes, of the deepest and softest blue, 
was heightened by the coquettish pencilling of khol with which both 
the upj)cr and under lids and eyebrows were stained. This gives a 
dejith and shadow to the intensity of their beauty, in the same way 
that an appropriate setting enhances the brilliancy of a diamond. 

Her dress was nearly similar to her mother’s, excepting that her 
’an’ter’ee was cut in such a manner as to leave her neck uncovered, 
save by the slight folds of her low gauze shirt, entirely displaying her 
shape. Her arms were bare, and perfect models of beauty, both in 
form and colour, while the small taper fingers of her pretty hands were 
tipped with the rosy dye of the hhcu’na. She advanced towards me 
with the peculiar waddling walk of all Turkish ladies, and, having 
saluted me in the same way her mother had done before, squatted her- 
self down on a similar pile of cushions in another part of tlie room, 
inviting me to sit close to her. Again I had to answer the same string 
of ipicstioiis, to which >vere added multitudes of others upon England 
and English customs — ‘‘Wliethcr I had ever seen any house so 
handsome as hers?” “Whether I could read and write?” and a 
variety of similar things. Having satisfied her curiosity, she told 
me that her husband, Mochtali Bey, was a very handsome man, 
and she named his height and the length of his beard ; tliat he 
was very learned, and that Mohammed Ali had sent him to England, 
where he remained a year ; and that when lie came hack again he 
would no longer eat wdtli his fingers, hut had tables and chairs made, 
and used a knife and fork ; hut *as lie died a sliort time ago, she had 
})arted with all these ifseless incumbrances, and was soon going to 
marry again. She appeared exceedingly proud of being able to em- 
broider a little ; this is considered a great accomplishment amongst 
Eastern ladies. 

These extracts will slicw the style of the work, as well as the 
materials of which it consists. The illustrations do credit to the 
graphic skill and taste of Major Griftith. 

A#i*<i<.J'oMrn.N.S.VoL.IV.*No.20. 2 C 
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RAM COMUL SEN, OF CALCUTTA. 

We borrow the following memoir of the late Baboo Ram Comul Sen, 
of Calcutta,-— one of the few natives of India who have distinguished 
themselves by their proficiency in European learning,— from a Hindu 
paper, the Poomo Chundro Odoy^ as a specimen of the biographical 
style of the work itself and a tribute to the merits of the deceased by 
one who could well appreciate them. The talents of this eminent 
Hindu were pointed out by one of our first Oriental scholars, in a re- 
new, in this Journal,* of his admirable English and Bengali Dictionary, 
which was justly characterized as reflecting the liighest credit upon 
his talents, his acquirements, his industry, and his perseverance.” 
Tlic Reviewer (who knew Ram Comul Sen personally and well, and 
Avho had been an attentive observer of his course of life) adds, after 
enumerating various associations, to which the deceased belonged, for 
the moral and intellectual amelioration of the people of India : Such 
has been the great and uniform purpose of his life for at least twenty- 
five 3'ears ; and witliout putting himself obtrusiwly forward as a re- 
former, without sacrificing his character and credit by denouncing or 
deserting the practices of his forefathers in indifferent things, Ram 
Comul Sen has contributed more than any individual in Calcutta 
to diffuse con*ectness of information, lil)erality of feeling, and love of 
knowledge amongst his followers, and has established an indisputable 
right to be denominated the friend and benefactor of his country.” 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we perform the task of announcing to 
the public the demise of Baboo Ram Comolc Sheu, which lately occurred, in 
the 61 St year of his age, having previously laboured, for a period of several 
months, under the effects of a protracted disease. He expired in the village of 
Gorifa, on the sacred banka of the Bhaugerutti. This lamentable occurrence 
will he felt by this country as the loss of a bright ornament, the merits of which 
we cannot fully portray in a single paper; we shall, however, attempt to lay 
before our readers a brief sketch of the most interesting events of his useful 
career. 

In the year 1196, or 97, B.S. (A.D. 1790), Rom Comole Shen, as we are 
informed, began his literary pursuits when the diffusion of English education 
was still confined to narrow limits among his countrymen— -a circumstance 
which was attended with considerable difficulty in spreading the seeds of know- 
ledge among the native community. The teachers of that day confined their 
efforts to inculcating the doctrines of the Self-guide^ Tootenama^ and those 
which may be derived from the Arabian Nights (the only popular books at that 
time), by an acquaintance with which students were exclusively enabled to 
imjprove themselves in caligraphy, and acquire, through translations, a super- 
ficial knowledge of the English language. The subject of this sketch com- 
menced his studies in the above branches of learning in the place of Jiis nativity. 
Afterwards repairing to Calcutta, and settling there, he availed himself of an 
opportunity to attend the English Institution of the late Netye Shen, a phy- 
sician of some repute, and afterwards received instructions from Mr. Namy, an 
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officer of the preventire police. He prosecuted his studies with an ardour and 
perseverance seldom equalled by individuals similarly circumstanced. He 
thereby acquired a reputation, of which the following facts afford striking 
proof. 

At an early age, he was so very assiduous in the acquisition of learning, that, 
after his daily scholastic labours, he only indulged in a short recreation at 
home, and immediately applied himself to study with unabated vigour, and 
spent almost the whole night in this praiseworthy occupation ; the remaining 
hours he only devoted to repose for the preservation of his health. Such was 
the even tenor of his life from the 6th to the 16th year of his age. His rela- 
tives admiring his extreme thirst for knowledge, used to exclaim, that he would 
infallibly become a man of superior genius. This prediction he fulfilled in a 
great measure in performing various important services to his country, among 
which the diffusion of learning deservedly holds a prominent place. 

Ram Comole entered on the scene of busy life after the expiration of the age 
of sixteen, and never discontinued his career of activity and usefulness till the 
termination of his sixtieth year, when he had attained a distinguished rank in civil 
society. He was, at first, an assistant to Mr. Professor Hunter, of the Govern- 
ment College ; was subsequently employed as banian to Captain Ramsay, bar- 
rack-master; was next appointed bullion-keeper in the Mint; and eventually 
rose to the dewanship of the Bank of Bengal, in which latter employment he 
conducted himself with so much credit to his own abilities and integrity, and so 
much satisfaction to his superiors, that his monthly remuneration was ultimately 
increased to the splendid income of Rs. 1,500 per mensem; a sum which no 
other native in the employ of government has ever yet had the good fortune to 
obtain. The high reputation which he achieved, and the wealth of which he 
became the possessor, was equally attributable to his sound judgment and the 
acuteness of his understanding, coupled with forty-four years of unremitting 
labour. Without patrimonial estate or any pecuniary assistance from his 
father, he succeeded in bestowing on himself that primary and practical edu- 
cation, which enabled him to reap a full harvest in the glorious field of useful 
learning. 

Although the mind of Ram Comole seemed to be wholly engrossed in the 
affairs of the world for tlic above period, yet he was never found neglectful of 
the task of diffusing among his countrymen the seeds of learning. His princi- 
pal occupation uniformly consisted in the acquisition of knowledge and in its 
dissemination among bis countrymen ; and such w^as the object of his unremit- 
ting efforts. In this point centred all his happiness, and he never deviated 
from it for a single instant. lie was a member of almost every educational in- 
stitution in India. The foundation of the Hindoo College mainly originated in 
his active interference, which has proved so eminently beneficial to the Hin- 
doo community at large. The interest he took in the prosperity of that insti- 
tution was equal in intensity to the strongest passion. He was raised to the 
post of the president of the college committee, a post which he retained till the 
concluding period of his life ; and we may say, that by him a spirit of improve- 
ment was imparted to almost every branch of that extensive establishment. 
Afterwanls, with the co-oi>eration of the celebrated Dr. Wilson, he planned the 
institution of the Sanscrit College, of which he may be considered the sole 
founder. Professors dee]>ly learned in the different slmstcrs wTre invited by 
him from various parts of India, and employed within the walls of that seat cf 
oriental learning. The practice of ancient Hindoo medical science, which had 
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leen long dormant, was revived by Ram Comole Shen, within the precincts of 
that establishment, and a particular class for students of the Bydo caste was 
opened for the exclusive tuition of that science. While Ram Comole was 
yet acting in the subordinate capacity of assistant-secretary to the college, his 
superiors unanimously entrusted to him all the affairs appertaining to the insti- 
tution, and, in their management, he acquired both love and esteem. Finally, 
government conferred on him the post of full secretary, in which superior capa- 
city he pursued his main object with unabated zeal and ardour, but only for a 
time, as his debilitated health compelled him to resign these congenial functions. 
However, he was created a member of the General Committee of Public In- 
struction. When he had obtained the latter appointment, he instituted many 
salutary rules for the diffusion of education through all the seminaries subject 
to the committee ; and, in proportion as his beneficial influence was increasingly 
felt, he received the praise of all the friends of Indian improvement. Moreover, 
Ram Comole w'as one of the chief advisers of government, in the establishment 
of the Medical College, from which incalculable benefits are reaped by the 
young and old, the wealthy and poor, the infirm and aged, of either sex. 
He continued in this employment for a long period. While thus engaged in 
watching over the interests of the healing art, and a short time previous to 
his decease, Ram Comole represented to Government that it was his intention 
to cause several standard medical works to be translated into the vernacular, 
and published at his own expense, that the people of this country might the 
better appreciate the superiority of English medicine. To which we must 
add, that the establishment of the Bengallee Patshala partly owes its founda- 
tion to his love of learning; and he framed appropriate rules and regulations 
to instil without difficulty into the minds of our youthful countrymen the ele- 
ments of their mothcr-tongue. 

Ram Comole is the distinguished author of two important works, which 
have long since been before the public ; the one styled Ousadahohe^ a medical 
book, copies of which lie distributed to his friends ; and another voluminous 
work, entitled “ The English and Bcngallec Dictionary,” the fruit of twenty 
years* labour ! The benefit derivable from the latter work is truly unspeak* 
able, and worthy to be compared with the bite Dr. (.'arey^s celebrated English 
and Bengallee Dictionary, or the work of Dr. Johnson himself, although other- 
wise superior to any work which was ever issued from the native press. 
Whoever peruses the volume in question will be fully convinced of the depth 
of his understanding and the soundness of his judgment, whicli have been 
spoken of in terms of the highest admiration in the Monthly Asiatic Journal, 
He was an occasional contributor to the native periodicals. II is writings 
therein were always remarkable for the force and conclusivcncss of Iiis argu- 
mentation, which were felt even by his adversaries, whom he thus easily won 
over to his own sentiments and doctrines. 

Ram Comole Shen, as a member of several societies, both here and abroad, 
or a punctual attendant at public meetings, never failed to obtain praise by 
a fair and scrupulous discharge of his duties. He took an active part in the 
earliest proceedings of the Asiatic Society, and acted in tlie capacity of its 
native secretary and treasurer, in which he displayed talents of no common 
order, which the members of that learned society were ever ready to acknow- 
ledge. He was likewise one of the principal members or vice-president of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. He zealously co-operated in Its 
establishment, and devoted to its interest no inconsiderable portion of his time 
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and labour as one of those who constituted its branch committee. The name 
of Ram Comolc has been pre-eminently noticed in the periodical publication 
of that society. He had been, moreover^ a member of the Calcutta School 
Book Society from the very period of its formation. To the influence of that 
body, which lie directed to the most useful purposes, almost every vernacular 
work ever published in this metropolis owes its existence. But it is in a great 
measure to the instrumentality of Ram Comole that India is indebted for the 
revival of the study of the vernacular language, in spite of contrary endeavours 
to substitute, even unnecessarily, western learning for our own, 

Government, on divers occasions, resorted to his opinion and advice on 
subjects of high import connected with the welfare of this country. He was 
one of the most useful members of the committee instituted by Lord William 
Bentinck for the adoption of wholesome measures towards the removal of 
noxious accumulations of putrid substances in Daba, a locality situate in the 
eastern part of Calcutta. Tlie opinion he offered on the subject met with due 
approbation, and he thereby received due meed of praise from the enlightened 
head of this government. Ram Comole was also a member of the Society of 
the Fever Committee, governor of the Native Hospital, one of the committee of 
the Government Savings Banks, a member of the Fire Committee, established 
at the time when fires frequently devastated this metropolis and its suburbs ; 
of the District Charitable Society, where thousands of the sick and blind 
receive adequate relief : be belonged to the Dhiirma Shublia, in whose behalf 
he oftentimes exerted his influence with the Government ; and, as a member 
of the Landholders’ Society, he achieved an infinite deal of good by drawing* 
a report to the Home Government on the subject of rent-free lands. 

Such are the multifarious acts of the subject of this mournful sketch, who 
was justly revered and honoured by the community at large. Our limited 
space does not allow us to dwell at length on the merits of this distinguished 
individual ; but should there appear any regular sketch of him, there is an 
ample field open to the writer for doing adequate justice. 

Ham Comule was held in veneration both by Englishmen, Hindoos, and 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most honourable men in India; in what- 
ever Hindoo assembly he appeared himself, he was tlic foremost speaker. 
He invariably stood in the van for the defence nf his country; in sooth, we 
have lost one of the brightest stars of our Indian galaxy. He shone like a 
dazzling luminary, whose rays shed an unexpected lustre on the buried glories 
of the Bydo caste. He was beloved both by tlie young and the old. When 
he superintended the Sanscrit College, many brahmins of talent gathered under 
his hos])itable roof, and received his favours. Persons wlio had once enjoyed 
his acquaintance felt an eagerness to cultivate it more closely. 

As a Hindoo he followed the doctrines of Hindooism. He visited Kasi, 
Gyah, Pyrag, and other celebrated shrines. He performed in his dwelling- 
^ouse the religious rites of the Dole Jattra and of the Doorga Poojah, in 
which he distributed ^ms to the needy. 

Ram Comolc is no^ more. Let us shed no unworthy tear over his memory. 
He lives in the iiearts of his countrymen. His fame has extended wherever 
the beneficial results of his exertions have been felt and appreciated by his 
countrymen ; and, though the perishable body be now extinct, the vivifying 
mind may be said to be present everywhere. He lias left to his country and 
family the remembrance of his talents ns a fit subject for pious gratitude, and 
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his character as a noble example for imitation. We are happy to conclude 
with the expression of our well-founded hope, that his sons, Baboos Hurree 
Mohun Shen and Peary Mohun Shen, who are already the heirs of his virtues, 
may one day become those of his fame and usefulness to this country and the 
world. 

The following biographical notice of Ram Comul Sen, from the pen 
of a European journalist, if it be not so full as the former, is, perhaps, 
the fairest exposition of his history and character : — ■ 

Of the Native gentlemen who have raised themselves to eminence in the 
Native society of Calcutta, by the acquisition and distribution of wealth, within 
the present century, Ram Komul Sen will be freely acknowledged as the most 
remarkable. Others have risen from equal obscurity to greater wealth, but 
none have been distinguished for their intellectual attainments. Bishonath 
Mooteelal, lately the Dewan of the Sait Golahs, began life with eiglit rupees a 
month, and is generally understood to have amassed twelve or fifteen lakhs of 
rupees before he was required to relinquish his office. The father of Baboo 
Asootosh Deb, the founder of that wealthy family, served a native master at five 
rupees a month before he became a clerk in the late fiimof Fairlie, Fergusson, and 
Co., in whose employ, and also in that of the American merchants — who named 
one of their ships after him, Itamdolal Dey— he accumulated a coloasal fortune. 
The present dictator in the money market, the Rothschild of Calcutta, Mootee 
Baboo, began his career with the humble salary of ten rupees a month. Ram 
Komul Sen also was the architect of his own fortune, and began life as a com- 
positor in Dr. Hunter's llindoostanee press, at eight rupees a month ; and 
though he is said to have bequeathed a smaller sum to his family than the accu- 
mulations of any of the native gentlemen we have mentioned (no report carries 
his fortune beyond ten lakhsj, yet lie has attained a more solid renown, from 
his connection with the progress of knowledge and civilization among his own 
countrymen, of which he was one of the most strenuous and distinguished 
promoters. He did not long continue in the subordinate situation of a com- 
positor in the printing office. He attracted the notice of Dr. Wilson, now 
professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, who discovered his natural 
abilities and his thirst for knowledge, and took every opportunity of bringing 
him forward. His first promotion, we believe, was to some subordinate 
situation on the establishment of the Asiatic Society, which introduced him to 
the notice of some of the most distinguished members of European society. 
He had early applied with diligence to the acquisition of English, which he 
spoke with considerable fluency. At the time we allude to, a good colloquial 
knowledge of English was rare, and the possession of it was a sure passport to 
distinction. Ram Komul Sen soon came to be recognized as a leading man in 
the small band of enlightened natives in Calcutta. On the establishment of the 
Calcutta School Book Society he was placed on its committee, and materially 
assisted its operations by the compilation ami translation of several useful 
works. When the Hindoo College was set on foot the year after, the organi- 
zation of it was in a great measure entrusted to him, through the recommenda- 
tion of his constant patron. Dr. Wilson. Here he had an opportunity of 
indulging his ardour for the spread of knowledge among his own countrymen, 
and of exhibiting his natural aptitude for managing the complicated details of 
business. His position in this institution materially improved his standing in 
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native society, and laid the foundation of that influence which he subsequently 
acquired. Three years after the establishment of the Hindoo College, he pro- 
jected the publication of an English and Bengalee Dictionary in conjunction 
with Mr. Felix Carey, the eldest son of Dr. Carey, but his death in 1822, before 
a hundred pages of the work were printed, suspended its farther progress. It 
was, we believe, soon after this undertaking, that Ram Komul Sen was placed 
at the head of the native establishment of the Mint, by Dr. Wilson, the Assay 
Master. This highly responsible and lucrative appointment raised him to great 
distinction, and his mansion in Colootolah became the resort of the wealtliy 
and the learned, and the fame of his greatness was spread far and wdde through 
Bengal. In 1830, he resumed the project of the Dictionary, and with great 
personal labour completed the undertaking, and carried through the press a 
quarto volume of 700 pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable work of 
its kind which we possess, and will be the most lasting monument of his in- 
dustry, zeal, and erudition. It is probably the work by which his name will be 
best recognized by posterity. 

After the departure of Dr. Wilson to England, he quitted the service of 
government, and accepted the ofiicc of native treasurer of the Bank. Some 
months back his constitution began to exhibit symptoms of that decay, which 
had been accelerated, we have no doubt, by the extraordinary personal labour 
to which he submitted, and which had been one of the main instruments of his 
elevation ; and he expired at his family residence in the country, opposite the 
town of Hooghley. 

There is scarcely a public institution in Calcutta, of which he was not a mem- 
ber, and which he did not endeavour to advance by his individual exertions. 
He was on the committee of papers of the Asiatic Society ; he w'as a vice- 
president of the Agricultural Society ; he was one of the committee of the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society ; he was a manager of the Hindoo College. He 
was equally honoured in the European and Native community, and had long 
been considered as one of the most eminent and influential natives of the metro- 
polis. Though he continued through life to maintain the principles of a rigid, 
and in some respects, of a bigotted Hindoo^ for he was never in advance of his 
own creed— to him belongs the great merit of having taken a leading part in 
the efforts which were made for the diffusion of knowledge among his own 
countrymen at the period when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repudiated 
the idea that the ignorance of the people was the firmest safeguard of our em- 
pire. He was one of the chief instruments in the establishment of those insti- 
tutions which have diffused European science among the natives, and so greatly 
raised the tone of native society,* 
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STATE OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — I was both pleased and mortified by the article on The Ame- 
rican Oriental Society,” in your November number just issued : pleased 
that the Americans are pursuing with such intensity their philological 
researches in the East, which in a few years will be of an importance 
and vse, that our Church Missionaries and College students at present 
little dream of ; while, on the other hand, I w'as mortified that England, 
which for nearly a century past has played such a prominent part in 
the East, has comparatively neglected so boundless a field for inquiry, 
and the exercise of our noblest powers ; all bearing on the difiereut 
families and history of mankind. The Germans and the Prussians (the 
latter incited by their Government) a])pcar to be bearing away the palm 
from us ; as if they kept steadily in view that maxim of Dr. J ohuson, 
that the chief glory of every people arises from its authors.” 

The present times appear to be peculiarly adapted for sucli enter])rises, 
when the barriers that hitherto kept nations asunder arc gradually 
breaking down ; indeed, in some instances, with such marked rapidity, 
as to proclaim a new era in the history of mankind. 

Could 1 be of any service in directing attention to the field that first 
deserves notice, I would point particularly to the ancient Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, and Chaldea. All that can be gleaned respecting these 
countries (not omitting the smallest minutia*, however despicable they 
may appear at present) will be of incalciilal>le importance a few' years 
hence. In securing the past, and connected with these countries, the 
kingdoms around and extending to the eastward, particularly IVrsia, 
will he gradually absorbed into the studies of the learned. And, j»er- 
haps, it will be found that the Sanscrit is of more importance than it is 
generally thought, much as it has already gained attention. 

At the same time, I would say that Egypt deserves equal attention as 
regards her history, language, and hieroglyphics. Exact coj)iis of tb.e 
last should he taken by a correct draw’er, with their relative positions to 
the points of the compass. These will eventually be found to be a his- 
tory of themselves. 

Connected with the Egyptian.^ and Arabians (the Rev. Mr. Forster 
has been in the latter field), the northern and easti-ni coasts of Africa 
will repay the studies bestowed upon them by the la))orious philologist. 

It is probable that the British Government might sometimes bo of 
use to those engaged, by the countenance aflordeil them. 

E. 


Licerpooly Nov, 1», 1844. 
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Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. By the 
Author of “ Soldiers and Sailors,’* &c. London : 1814. Grant and Griflich. 

This is a little compendium of facts, accurate in the main, and amusingly put 
together, respecting the mighty empire of China, adapted for young readers. 
“ No one can put the world in a walnut-shell,” the author justly observes, and 
“ China is too long, too wide, too full of curiosities, too every thing, to be 
Drought into a small compass he, therefore, points out and picks out what is 
likely to captivate his young readers' attention. We admire the dexterity with 
which he has despatched the wliole history of China, from Pwan-koo and Fiih- 
he, to Tnou-kwang, some 5,00() years, in ten pages ]2mo. 

The remarks upon Chinese punishment. s are just ; — 

** To expect that between three and four hundred millions of people, even 
the most civilixed on the earth, could be kept in order without punishment, 
would be somewhat unreasonable ; but to entertain any hope that such a num- 
ber of semi-barbarians could be repressed without some provision being made to 
punish their outbreaks, would be still more visionary. Taou Kwang, the 
* father of his people,* at the head of such a hopeful family, no doubt lays his 
account in being called upon to order, now and then, a little salutary chastise- 
ment. 

** The punishments of China are not light, but they are often in description 
much overdrawn and caricatured. It is possible that you may have seen some 
of the rice-paper drawings executed by Chinese artists, wherein culprits are re- 
presented as undergoing horrible tortures and punishments, the most barbarous 
instruments of cruelty being used. These arc, to a great extent, monstrous 
productions, wherein the truth is most extravagantly distorted. M'licther the 
object of the mandarins in encouraging these outrageous libels on the character 
of tlie empire be to frighten the people, or to alarm foreigners, I cannot say ; 
but certain it is, that, for the most part, these punishments take place on rice- 
paper only. 

“ In uncommon cases, punishments arc very heavy, as they are even in Euro- 
pean countries ; nor can wc dispute the truth that the Chinese arc habitually 
unfeeling and cruel, hut that is no reason why they should be misrepresented. 
Foreigners buy up these pictures of imaginary horror, too ready to believe them 
copied from the life, and thus unfounded tales of terror get abroad. 

The most common punishments in China are those of the bamboo, the 
caiiguc, the cage or imprisonment, banishment, and death.” 


ISopal «orirtj>. 

• 

This Society held its first general meeting for the season on the 2nd of No- 
vember; Professor H. II. Wilson in tlie chair. A considerable number of 
donations to the library and musciiin of the Society were laid upon the table ; 
among them were the following: — A large collection of Cliinese works, some 
of them of great rarity; presented by Samuel Ball, Esq., to whom the special 
thanks of the Society were voted for his valuable present. The Ya^na, and 
the Vispard of the Parsis, in tlie Zend language and Guzerati character; 
lithographed under the auspices of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. The concluding livraison of M. Burnouf's lithographed edition of the 
AaiaL/owr?j.N.S.VoL.IV.No.20. 2 I) 
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Vendidad Sadi i presented by the editor. A Grammar of the Persian Lun- 
guage, by Duncan Forbes, M. A. ; presented by the author. Shortrede’s Lo- 
garithmic Tables to seven places of decimals, containing logarithms, numbers 
from I to 120,000, &c. &c.; presented by the author. The works of Sddy, 
complete; Persian MS.; Persian odes, MS., and a copy of Gladwin’s 
Chdistdn ; presented by Sir Charles Malcolm. A portion of the Makhzan al 
Asrdr of Nizami ; edited for the Oriental Text Society, by N. Bland, Esq. 
A Sanskrit MS. roll, containing the thousand names of Vishnu ; found in the 
palace at Bhurtpore, when that place was captured in 1826 ; presented by the 
Hon. Col. John Finch. The author’s autograph map of the city of Benares, 
from the survey made by James Prinsep in 1832 ; and four spears used by the 
Nagas of tlie Assam frontier ; presented by William Prinsep, Esq. Note on 
the Historical Results deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan, by 
H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ; presented by the author. 

The secretary read the following letter, addressed to him by the Rev. James 
Reynolds, secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee, and which accom- 
panied a copy of a sermon, printed in 1638, entitled, '* The Comfort and Crown 
of Great Actions, &c.” : — 

“ My dear Sir, — 

*' Permit me to present to the library of the Society a curious old sermon of 
Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Edward Reynolds, preached before the East- India 
Company on the 4th December, 1657. This production is in some respects 
remarkable, because it was delivered upon occasion of the commencement of 
some * great undertaking,’ or enterprise, by the Company. What the precise 
nature of this * great undertaking* was, the preacher declares to be unknown 
to him ; but at that period, Cromwell had resolved to bestow his patronage and 
favour upon the East- India Company, and had specially interested himself in 
their proceedings. Perhaps, therefore, this ‘great undertaking’ may refer to 
the entertainment by that extraordinary man of new and grand projects to be 
carried out in the East Indies ; and the counsels of Cromwell may have anti- 
cipated by a century the exploits of Clive. Tlie success of the Dutch and 
Portuguese must have been well known to the former, whilst the glories of the 
merchant princes of Venice formed a popular theme in his younger days ; and 
nothing appears more probable than that, in imitation of them, he may have 
designed to extend conquests together with commerce, and unite sovereignty 
with trade. However this may be, the affairs of the East- India Company arc 
so rarely found forming a subject of a popular pamphlet, and especially of a po- 
pular preacher, in the seventeenth century, that I secured this little work, in 
the hope that the Society would accept it. I remain, &c. &C.” 

The time usually devoted to the meetings having expired, no further business 
was commenced, and the meeting adjourned to the 16th November. 

16th November. — Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 

Capt. John Lewis and Major T, Wilkinson were elected resident members 
of the Society. 

The secretai 7 ® letter from the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company, forwarding to the Society a paper submitted last year to the Madras 
Government by Major-General W. Cullen, suggesting the formation of mu- 
seums at each collectoratc, and the means of obtaining systematic reports on 
mineraloglcal, statistical, and other subjects. The letter was also accompanied 
by a list of scientific reports which had been submitted to the Government of 
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that presidency at various times, and offering, for the use of the Society, copies 
of any of them it might desire to possess. 

The paper of General Cullen was read to the meeting. The writer stated 
that a recent circular from tlie Asiatic Society, requesting information regarding 
the mineralogy, vegetable productions, and general resources of India, had led 
him to draw up the paper submitted. He thought the objects desiderated 
should not be left to the chance contributions of individuals, but that the 
Government of the country should take measures for ensuring the systematic 
aid of its civil and military officers in the provinces in promoting such re- 
searches. The present system of appointing civil engineers to the several dis- 
tricts seemed to offer peculiar facilities for the collection of statistical and 
other information of the kind desired by the Asiatic Society, as the peculiar 
nature of their duties led them to study minutely the features of the country, 
with a view to the extension of irrigation, the formation of roads, &c. He 
considered it would be desirable to form small museums in each collectorate, 
which would induce many persons in the neighbourhood to contribute minera- 
logical and other specimens, together with their own observations upon them, 
who might, in the absence of such an inducement, hesitate to send their con- 
tributions to the society at the presidency. From these local and district 
museums, selections of papers and specimens might be made for the use of the 
Govcniment and scientific bodies. Small cabinet collections of rocks and mi- 
nerals, together with a few of the best works on the subjects, and a small box 
of chemical tests, might be sent from England for the use of each district. He 
thought, also, that influential natives might be found to take considerable in- 
terest in such local museums. 

The writer then instanced the want which existed of any scientific reports 
^ of the extensive deposits of gold dust in the Calicut collectorate ; and of the 
lead ore, copper, and diamond tracts in Cuddapuh, Bellary, he. Another 
subject of interest and importance was that of taking levels by the barometer 
for irrigation, cutting canals, roads, &c. T.ong experience of the capabilities 
of tlic barometer had given him great confidence in its application to these 
purposes, and he had remarked very singular and close correspondences be- 
tween its results and those of the ordinary levelling instruments. From the 
barometer he had ascertained the cause of the failure of the canal, of seventy 
miles ill length, which a late ruler of IMysore cut from the Cavery to Mysore : 
the dam across the river was actually below' the general level of the town of 
Mysore. Another similar instance of w'unt of scientific accuracy was men- 
tioned by the w'riter. Some fifty years ago, the Ram Raja of Travancore 
wished to bring the waters of the Codiaar, a river in the Vellavencade district, 
into those of the Tambrapoomy; and he constructed a magnificent dam across 
the former river, and cut a fine canal through eight or ten miles of a most diffi- 
cult country ; but when the w'ork W'as completed, it \vas discovered that the 
bed of tlie Tambrapoomy, instcacf of being low'cr, w'us actually liighcr than 
that of the Codiaar, and the water consequently downed but a short w’ay up the 
canal. 

After mentioning several instances of the satisfiictoi7 rosnlts of the indi- 
cations of tlie barometer, the writer concluded his communication by giving a 
register of the fall of rain at ten or twelve different places between Cape Co- 
morin and Falghat, which shewed a sudden and great diminution in the quan- 
tity at the distance of even fifty miles from the coast. In recent experiments 
for the cultivation of American cotton, he doubted if the degree of humidity of 
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the climate had been sufficiently considered,— a circumstance which shewed 
the value of the information furnished by the rain-gauge, as well as the 
barometer. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to the Court of Direc- 
tors for their obliging cominunicntion, and the meeting adjourned to the 7th 
December. 


iSaot^Untiia iS’tliil tinti 

{From the ImUan Mail.) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

BetujalFstah.^'yix. Charles G, Mansell. 

MILITARY. 

BevfjalEstah.^C?i\iX. John Anderson, artillery. 

Lieut. Archibald Impey, engineers. 

Assist, surg. Samuel I.ightfoot. 

Madras Estah . — Major John Johnstone, 3rd I.t.Cav. 

Lieut. James G. S. Cadell, 3rd Lt. Cav. 

IJeut. Octavius Pelly, 7th Lt.Cav. 

Lieut. William C. Callow, 2nd Europ.Reg.L. L 
Ens. Leonard M. Strachey, 1st N. 1. 

Capt. Richard H. Bingham, 7th N. 1. 

Capt. William Reece, lOtfi N.I. 

Lieut. Henry Hughes, 18th N.I. 

Capt. John Lewis, 24tU N.I. 

Capt. Charles H. Wilson, .32nd N. I. 

IMajor James Wyllie, L^tli N.I. 

Lieut. .Alfred Tripe, 5Ist N.I. 

Lieut. Joseph L. Barrow, artillery. 

Lieut. John W. Goad, artillery, 

BomhaijEstah. — Lieut. Charles Ponsonby, 7th N. I, 

Ens. Henry W, Holland, I.3th N.I. 

Ens. George W. West, 21st X. I. 

Lieut. George A. F. XMchul, 22nd N.I. 

Ens. John P. Nixon, 2oth N.I. 

Brev. capt. James B. Woosnam, artillery. 

Lieut. William F. Marriott, engineers. 

Ens. Thomas B. Jones. 

As.sist. surg. Harman R. Bond. 

Brev. capt. George H. Fagan, engineers, overland, Dec. 
MadrasEstah . — Lieut. William P. Cust, 7th Lt.Cav., overland, Nov. 

Major -gen. .Tames Welsh, 12th N.I., overland. 

Capt. Robert Yoiutgiiusband, 19lli N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Robert Wallace, .34th N. I., via Bombay per Duchess of 
Northumberland, 

Capt. Archibald G. Young, 43rd N. I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Henry A. O. Const, 48th N.I,, per Duchess of North- 
umherland. 

Brev. capt. Thomas Sinythc, engineers, overland, Dec. 
BomhaifEstab.'^hieut, col. command. Bentham Sandwitb, c.b., 1st Lt.Cav. 
Capt. Henry L. .Salmon, 2nd LtCav. 

Major John Fawcett, 2nd Europ.Rcg. L.L, overland, Dec. 
Capt. Septimus V. W. Hart, 2nd N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. W. F. Leeson, 2nd N.L, overlandi Nov. 

Vet. surg. Isaac Bicknell, overlandy Dec. 
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MARINE. 

Bombay Esiab. — Capt. John C. Hawkins, I.N., overland, Dec. 

Commander Thomas G. Cavlcss, I.N., overland, Nov. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estah, — Mr. William Strachey, 1 months. 

BombayEatab. — Mr. Henry Young, 2 months. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Rrev. capt. G. Murray, 8th Lt. Cav., 6 months. 

Capt. Francis Harrison, 1st Europ. Reg. L. I., G months. 
Major Geo. W. Roiiham, -kith N.I., (i months. 

Lieut. Wredanlial Q. Pogson, tSrd L.T., 0 months. 

Surg. Charlc.s Llewellyn, m.d., 6 months. 

Madras Estab. — Assi-st. surg. Aguew Mackintosh, 6 months. 

Assist, surg. William L. O. Moore, C months. 

Vet. surg. Nicholas F. Clarkson, till end of Feb. 

Bombay Estab.-^-Ciiiit. Conrad .}. Owen, IstLt.Cav., G months. 

Lieut, col. David Forbes, 9th N. I., G months. 

Cajjt. Thomas W. Hicks, artillery, till 1st June. 

Surg. Henry Johnston, G months. 

marine. 

Bombay Eslab.-^Mw Frederick Dell. Georges, I.N. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Richard C. Raikes, by the Oriental, in Dec. 

Bombay Estab.^'SlY, Godfrey L. Farrant, overland, March. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estah.-^{:i\\)U Edward S. S. AVaring, Gth Lt.Cav., overland, Dec. 
Lieut. James Hurt, Gth Lt.Cav., overland. 

I.ieut. Thomas G. St. George, 17th N. L, overland, Dec. 
Surg, Jolm Smith, m.d. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bombay Estah.^Qi\\)\., and llrev. lieut. eol. John T. Leslie, artillery. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

MILITARY. 

Madras Estab.— ‘I avwK. William James, .i>lh N.l. 

IMajor Henry Taylor, invalids. 


APPOINT3IENTS AT HOME. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab.---Mv. AV. F. Bartli, appointed a veterinary surgeon. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab.— Mr. John Mnurili; appointed a volunteer for the pilot service. 

HOME DETARTMENT. 

Mr. James B. Yzarn, assistant to the secretary in the military depaUnient, 
permitted to retire from the service, under the provisions of the Act, j3 Geo. .j, 
cap. 155, sec. 93. , 

Mr. AVilliain Eadc appointed to succeed Mr. ATzani as assistant to the secre- 
tary in the above department. 

The undermentioned clerks in the office to succeed to stations as follow : 

Mr. George Appleton to be Ist clerk. 

Mr. Robert E. Smith to be 2nd clerk. 

Mr. Charles T. P. Metcalfe to be 3rd clerk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen has conferred the dignity of baronet on Vice-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, g.c.b., late naval Commander-in-chief in the Indian seas. 

The honour of knighthood has been bestowed upon 'William Westbrooke 
Burton. Esq., puisne judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras* 

The Court of Directors have appointed George Russell Clerk, Esq., a Provi- 
sional Member of the Council of India. 

T. Horne, Esq., has been appointed Attorney- General, and V. Fleming, Esq., 
Solicitor- General, for Van Diemen's Land. 

Richard C. Pennell, Esq., has been appointed Colonial Secretary, and John 
I Doveton, Esq., Treasurer, for the Island of St. Helena. 

Lady Emily Hardinge and family are to proceed in the Bentinci to join the 
Governor- General of India. This vessel is ta convey the mail of the present 
month from Suez to Calcutta. 

Lady Sale has been elected an honorary member of the United Service 
Institution. 

On the 18th Nov. Sir R. Sale was entertained by the United Service Club ; 
on the 2Srd Nov. by the Oriental Club ; on the 25th Mov. the gallant officer 
dined with Sir R. Peel, and on the following day left town with Lady Sale for 
France in progress to India. Sir R. Sale %vill join the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Oriental ht Malta, on her passage to Ale.xandria, and pro- 
ceed from Suez, in the Bentinckf to Calcutta. 

Maj.-gen* Sir William Nott has had another relapse, and lies dangerously 
indisposed at Carmarthen. 

The Cornwalliff 72, with the flag of Sir W. Parker, and the Nimrod, 20 
have arrived from India. 

Officers of the Indian navy, who have thirty-five years' actual service in 
India, are permitted to retire, and succeed to senior pensions as they become 
vacant. 

A memorial is in course of signature by officers of the East- India Com- 
pany’s service at present in this country, praying the Court of Directors that 
** the furlough to Europe for three years may be included in the period of ser- 
vice entitling to pension.” 

The Chancery suit between the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company and the proprietors of the Great Weatern steam 
ship has been comjirornised. 

Mohim Lall, the faithful follower of the late Sir Alexander ]3urne.s, is about 
to publish an account of the Cabul catastrophe. 

At a recent meeting of the Bank of Ceylon, held in London, a second half- 
yearly dividend was declared at the rate of 0 pci cent, jier annum. The report 
read upon the occasion was most encouraging. 

Some Liverpool vessels employed in the India trade have been directed to 
scour the African coast, from the mouth of the Red Sea, through the Mozam- 
bique Channel, to the Cape of Good Hope, in search of guano. 

The patronage for the present season, lately assigned to the Directors of the 
East- India Company, is about tlie average of former years, viz.; civil appoint- 
ments to Bengal, 18; 31adra.s, .0; Bombay, 5; cudetsbips to Bengal, 78; 
Madras, 60; Bombay, 33: medical appointments to Bengal, 40; Madras, 8; 
Bombay, 8 ; Addiscombe, 81- ; Indian navy, 28. 
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It is understood that a high distinction is about to be conferred upon Maj.. 
Gen. Sir Henry Pottinger, for diplomatic services in China. This gallant 
officer has received a very flattering address from the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester, and a similar address from the mercantile community of London 
is in course of signature. Sir Henry is to be publicly entertained both in the 
metropolis and at Liverpool. 

Measures have been taken for pressing upon the attention of Government 
the necessity of reducing the rate of duty now charged on tea and cotton- wool. 

Lieut. -Col. Davies of the Bombay army, while shooting near Bicknor Court, 
met his death by the accidental explosion of his gun. 

The House of Assembly at .Jamaica have rejected the proposition of the 
Colonial Office for the introduction of 5,000 coolies into that colony, but have 
agreed to defray the expenses attending the introduction of 2,000 coolies by 
way of experiment. The colonies of Demerara and Trinidad have agreed to 
the Government plan, but in Jamaica there is a disposition to prefer African to 
Indian labourers. 

The museum at the Lulia House has lately received some very valuable 
Hpecimens of natural history from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

The brother-officers of the late Capt. C. Dent, of the 2ndregt. Bombay N.I., 
have placed a tablet to his memory in the church of his native parish. 

The amount of bills drawn by the Honourable the East-lndia Company in 
the month ending (ith November, 1^14 : — Bengal, 163, 98R 8s. 8d. ; Madras, 
31,015/. Is. lid.; Bombay, 3,131/. 6s. (kl. Total, 198,130/. ns. Id, 

It is gi‘n(?rally understood that the following arrangements have been made 
for carrying out the system of bi-monthly intercourse with India, which comes 
into operation in January next; — One mail is to leave Southampton on the 3rd 
of every inontli by the steaiiiers on the Constantinople line for Malta, from 
wliencc it will be conveyed, together with the mail from London of the 7th of 
each month, riu Marseilles, by Government steamers to Alexandria, and from 
Suez to Bombay by vessels in the service of the East- India Company. 
The .second mail in to leave Southampton on the 20th of every month, and be 
conveyed by ve.sse Is in the employment of the Pcnin.sular and Oriental ("Oni- 
pany to Alexandria, calling at Malta to take up the Londoi; mail of the 2ith, 
rid Marseilles. From Suez these mtiils will be conveyed by tlie vessels of the 
same company to Calcutta, calling at Ceylon and Madras, 'With respect to 
tJie homeward malls, one is to leave Calcutta on the 1st of every month 
by the Peninsular ami Oriental Company’s vessels, calling at INIadras and 
Ceylon in the voyage to Suez. The second, which is to leave Calcutta as 
at present, will reach this country by way of Bombay. In order to facilitate 
the intercourse through Egypt, a railway from Cairo to Suez has been for 
some time contemplated ; but French interest is at work to induce the Pu.sha 
to postpone such an undertaking in favour of a ship canal from Suez to the 
coast of Fammah in the Mediterranean. The impracticability of this latter 
scheme can scarcely be doubted. 

Accounts have been received from the Rev. Dr. Wolff, dated Meslied, 23rd 
of Sliaban. It would seem that Nazib Abdool Summut Khan had extorted 
from him a promise of 6,000 tolas, notwithstanding w»hich he would have been 
put to death but for the interference of the Russian Ambassador, to whom he 
owes his safety. An ambassador from Bokhara accompanies the doctor, with 
a present from the king to Queen Victoria. Dr. '>Volfr states, that, besides 
Col. Stoddart and Lieut. Conollyi Lieut. Wyburd, of the Indian army, Tod- 
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derwise, a German, Naselll, an Italian nobleman, and a Greek gentleman, have 
all been executed at Bokhara. 

A statue, or cast in plaster of Paris, of the heroic size, from a model moulded 
by Mr. William Graham, has recently been placed in one of the lower rooms of 
the Adelaide Gallery, of Lieut.- Gen. Sir Edw. Barnes, o.c.b. Several years ago, 
a subscription was opened for a statue of this odicer, and Mr. Graliam having 
been allowed to inspect the family portraits, and also prints, became one of the 
competitors for the commission for the statue, lie accordingly commenced 
modelling, and completed his model, when he found that little or no progress 
had been made in the subscription, lie then determined to cast the statue in 
plaster. The statue now in the Adelaide Gallery is the result of his labours. 

With reference to the sickness which appeared on board the Moffatt, from 
Bombay, after leaving St. Helena (p. 101), Messrs. Mason and Dawson have 
■^published the following statement: — “ The articles subsequently sent to us, as 
samples of the stores stated to hare been used in the cabin, where the sickne.ss 
principally prevailed, on board the ship Moffatt, on her homeward voyage from 
St. Helena to England, and consisting of the different wines, spirits, beer, &c., 
having been tested by the appropriate reagents, w’cre found to give no indications 
whatever of any poisonous metallic impregnation ; it was not therefore considered 
necessary to state the results of the analysis, nothing injurious of that description 
having been discovered, although the analysis was conducted with the utmost 
minuteness. It may be of interest to know that the patients under treatment 
have been restored to health by the remedies adopted for their recovery.” 

The friends of Lieut.- Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, k.c.m., late commander-in- 
chief of the forces in South India, being desirous of testifying their respect and 
esteem for his character and principles and for his disinterested zeal in the cause of 
Christian truth in the East, have raised a fund for tlic institution of a prize in one 
of the Universities, and for tbce.stablisliment of two native scholarships at Bishop 
Currie's Grammar School at Madras ; such prize and scholarship to be asso- 
ciated with the name of Sir Peregrine ^Maitland. The founders of the prize 
have commissioned Mr, Cator, m a., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Rev. H. Venn, n.n„ Queen’s College, Cambridge, to communicate with some 
English University respecting the proposed prize. In pursuance of the fore- 
going scheme, the sum of 1,000 was offered to the University of Cambridge, 
for the purpose of instituting a prize, to be called, “ Sir rcregrinc Maitland’s 
Prize,” for an English essay on some subject connected with the propagation 
of the Gospel, through missionary exertions in India and other parts of the 
heathen world. 1. It is suggested that the prize sliould be given once in every 
three years, and should consist of the accruing interest of the principal sum 
during the preceding three years. 2. That the subject should be given out in 
the Michaelmas Term by the Vice-Chancellor, and the exercises sent in before 
the division of the Easter Terra. 3. Tliat the candidates for the prize should 
he bachelors of arts under the standing of m.a. at the time when the subject is 
given out. 4-. That the examiners for the prize should he the Vice-Chancellor 
and two other members of the University, either masters of arts or of degrees 
superior to the degree of master of arts, to be nominated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and approved by the senate, and that their names should he announced, 
together with the subject of the essay. 5. That the essay he printed at the 
expense of the successful candidate; and that fifty copies be distributed to each 
of the three following institutions*. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Farts, the Church Missionary Society, and Bishop Corrie's 
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Grammar School at Madras. It Is further proposed to give, besides the 1,000 
before mentioned, the sum of ^100 for the first prize ; the subject of the essay 
to be given out before the end of the present Michaelmas Term. A grace passed 
the Senate of the University of Cambridge, on the 27th November, accepting 
tlic above proposal. 

An examination for the purpose of electing a Sanscrit Scholar on the founda* 
tion of Colonel Boden will take place in the Clarendon, at Oxford, on Monday, 
December the 0th, at eleven o’clock. The scholarships are open to all matri- 
culated members of the colleges and halls in Oxford who shall not, on the day 
of election, have exceeded their twenty-fifth year, and who shall produce a 
satisfactory proof of tlicir age, and a written permission to offer themselves as 
candidates, signed by the heads or vicegerents of their respective colleges or 
halls. \ 

On the 22nd November, an application was made to the Court of Cliancery, 
on behalf of the committee of the estate of Mr. Dyce Sombre, for an order to 
deliver up certain papers and documents in the box wliieh had been originally 
in the possession of !Mr. Dyce Sombre, in order to enable the committee to 
arrange certain pecuniary matters in India relating to the lunatic's estates, and 
discharge some debts and annuities. The Lord Chancellor acquiesced in the 
propriety of the prayer of the petition, and stated that the Commissioner of 
Lunatics, in whose possession tlic box was, would look through tlie papers 
and select those that were necessary for the purposes mentioned, and hand 
them over to the committee. Ilis lordship observed, in addition, that the 
committee incurred a Iieavy personal responsibility in furnishing Mr. Dyce 
Sombre with funds, iriasniiirh as the report of the commissioners had not re- 
ceived ilis sanction. Mr. Dyce Sombre was out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court; but still, iiotwitlistanding such fact, the Court considered it to be its 
duty equally to look after Mr. Dyce Sombre's property. 

Accounts from St. rctersburg, Oct. 22nd, .state that, at the fair of Nishni 
Novogorod, there were 39,(X)0 chests of tea and 00,000 lbs. of copper. The 
supply of cotton goods wa.s much the same as that of last fair. There was 
very little Persian silk, and what there was is said to have been purchased for 
l*'ngland. Tea was bought very rapidly, though at reduced prices. On the 
wliolc, trade was brisk. A great deal of woollen cloth was sent to China. 

Our letters from the Levant received by this express mention that the state 
of Syria was hourly hccoining more deplorable. A proclamation issued at 
Constantinople, forbidding any person whatever to a]>pcar in the streets after 
sunset, had occasioned some disorders. 

The de Paris announces the death of General Yermoloff, one of the 

Privy Councillors of the Kmperor Nicholas. 

The accounts from Tahiti give a lamentable picture of the condition of that 
devoted island. In the actions hotween the French and the natives, the latter 
have suffered severely, and several of the French have fallen. The contest was 
still going on. 

Military , — The Queen has been pleased to appoint Col. J. Dennis, of the 
3rd regt. of Foot, and Col. T. Valiant, of the 4r0th regt. of Foot, Companions • 
of the Most IIoii. INIilitury Order of the Bath, to he Knights Commanders of 
tlie said Order. 

The following detachments have been ordered to be held ready for emhaika- 

>l.»irT/.yw»rH.N.S.Yoi..IV,No.20. 2 C 
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tioii, to join their respective corps in New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land:— 51st regU 20 men; 5Gt!i, 6 officers, 240 men; 06th, 20 men; and 
99tlj, 1 officer, 50 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War- Office, OcL 25. 55/A Foot — Lieut., v. Goold, prom. 

Unattached. — Incut. W. Ward, from .*J5th Foot, enpt. 

Nov. 1. hOth Assist.-surg. IVI. W. Murphy, from ^?3rd Foot, assist.- 

surg„ V. Tardrew, ap. to 1st Lite Guards. 

C. Campbell, 39th Foot, mnjor in the army; Capt. F. E. 
Manning, of 16th Ilengal N.I., major in the army in the East-indies. 

Memorandum. — The exchange between Lieut. J. Le Marcliaut Carey, of the 
•kh Foot, and Lieut. Sir T. Erskine, of the 7Ist Foot, has been cancelled. 

8. t)3rd Hegt. — Capt. J. R. Norton, from h.-p., capt., v. 11. ,1. Swyny, exc. 
Brevet. — Capt. J. Stainforth, G4th Foot, major ; Rrevct-niajor J. Staiiilorth, 
(ikh Foot, to be liout.-col. 

Memorandum. — Tile commis.'ion of the undermentioned officer sliouhl have 
been dated oiitli April, 18U, not 1st Nov., Ihil; Ca])U F. E. Manning, lOtli 
Bengal N. L, to be major in the army in the East-Indi<\s. 

19. (V.lrd Foot — IVIajor R. Preston, from h.-p., 12th Foot, to be major, v. 
P. P. Neville, c.\c., rcc. difference; Capt. G. Green, major, p., v. Freston; 
Lieut. IL R. llcymour, capt., p., v. Green; Ens. J. S. Macaulay, lioiit , p., 
V. Seymour; W, Hunt, ens., j)., v. IMacaiilay. 

B/cict. Major R. X'rcstoii, 0.’>fd Foot, lieut.-col. in the army. 

22. 15//; Lt, Dray. — Lieut. J. Surman, capt., v. Baird, dec.; Cor. M. E. 
Hoarc, lieut., v. Surman. 

2nd Foot. — Capt. J. E. H. Price, from 2Sth Foot, capt., v. Stirling, exc. ; 
Lieut. T. L. Lejuler, from 22nd Foot, lieut, v. Ratcliffe, exc. 

4i/i. — G. Leslie, ens., v. Anderson, dec. 

IS/A.— Brev, lieut.-col. C. T. Van Straubenzec, from 39th Foot, major, v. 
Havelock, exc. 

21i7.— 2ii(l Lieut A. E. Take?, 1st lieut, v. Edwards, dec. ; P. Dearo, 2iul 
lieut., v. Take. 

22nd. — Lieut T. H. Ratxdiff, from 2nd Foot, lieut., v. Leader, exc. 

25/4. — Ens. W. 'J\ Potts, from .j7th Foot, ens., v. Clancy, e.xc. 

2S/4. — Cajit. .1. wSiirliug, from 2rnl Foot, ca]>t., v. Piyce, exc. 

3 1."’/. — Asslst.-surg. J. Donald, from 2kh Foot, asist.'surg., v. Jeidiin.s dec. 
.39/4.— 'Brev. licut-col. II. Havelock, from I3ih Foot, major, v. \'aii Straii- 
benzee, exc. 

57/4. — Ens. .1. Clancy, from 2.0th Foot, ens., v. I'otts, exc. 

78/4. — Lieut. F. Coiegrave, from 87tli Foot, lieut., v. Austen, cxc. 

66/4. — M. .S. I’odd, assist.-surg., v. Stewart, dec, 

94/4. — liieut A. r.Iackan, adj., v. Waite, dec.; Ens. H. W. B. Cleveland, 
lieut; N. B. Walion, ens., v. Cleveland. 

96/4. — IJ. Viret, a.ssist.-surg., v. Blackc, ap. to staff. 

Ilospiud Staff'. — Assist-surg. E. 11. Blake, m.d., from OStli Foot, to he assist.- 
3urg. to the force.;, v. Apoth. O’Hara, dec. 


OliTTt'AU V. 

The licv, IV. liowkij . — This indefatigable eountiy-borii mi.ssior!ary was one of 
the oldest labourers In coniieclion with the Cliurcb IVli.s.sionary .Society, having 
been in its employment for about thirty years. He was first ciigaged with 
Abdou! McFseeh, at IMeerut, and in 1814 was associated with Abduol in th«.‘ 
charge ol Agra; but shortly afterwards removed to Cluinar, of wbicli station lie 
coiitiiHK'd in cliargo till his death. He received Lutheran ordination on the 
2.3rd March, 1^20, at Chirisiirali, and was sub.sefpienlly admitted to Ei>iseo|ial 
orders by IJisbop Ileber, in November, 182.5. He translated the whole Bible 
i ito liindooec. lie died on the lUth November, 1813, very suddenly, from an 
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airoction of tlic heart, a few minutes after his return from his evening drive. 
While on liis way liomc, feeling ;i pain in his side, ho eni])race(l tlie opportunity 
of calling on IMr. I Iarl(?y for medical advice. Conformably to the directions 
he received, it is j»resimicd, immediatedy on alighting from his buggy, he desired 
Ills servant, (leorgc Peer Ihikhsh, to bring him warm water to foment thej)art. 
While Peer ilnkhsli was away, lie took a scat in the vcrandali, beside his wife, 
and toiik np a hook to. read to her. Feeling, it is supposc'd, the pain growing 
severe, he j:oL up and j:)ac‘L’d tlie verandah. Just as he approached his stucly- 
door tl.e tliird time, lie ONclaiincd aloud, “ I am dying,’* Jind staggered. By 
this time Ih er Piikli.-h a: rive<l with the waiter, and seeing hi': master stagger, he 
(Hit the kettle down, and ran to his assistance. Mr. llowiey f(dl hack in his 
arms, am! (juietly yielded np his spirit. He wrote the day before, in very high 
spirits, that h.c imrpoi.ed to make a long and extended missionary tour. No 
one i:i cmild supply his jdace. Bowley was a peculiar man. Miinself a 

na:ivc, lie liv<;d as a native; and his people were nursed in his bosom and at 
his siile. — J V.-.s. /hv/. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

inaTiis. 

(K't, f?!. in George-street, the lady of Col. J. P. James, son. 

2(». .\{ Ke’ii^iiigioii, the wife of (‘a))t. C. Furhes, son, 

29. At Miiigton, .-Mrs. H. R. .Mlport, son. 

ro. At Pitiirianc. the lady of Sir John Ilalkett, Bart., son 

iVoc. 1. At Notiing-hill, Mrs. 'F. Vv. YounglnKlmnd, son. 

h*. At Wiir.T)ole->trect, Lady IVIary Hood, ckuiglitiT. 

— At Sludicy C’a^tli', the lady of Sir F, (Joodrickc, Bart., son. 

4. In nroo!:<>.stivet, Grosvenur-hquare, the wife of ,)oJin AlexandiT 
lliUik-'V. Iv.aj., daughter. 

0. da nalnialu)}', l ady Aherdour, .sou. 

7. At ( liflop, tlie lady of Alaj. James Biigg.s, ILK. I. C’.’s .service, daughter. 

5, At Bri diton, the llighl Hon. Lady Headley, daiigiitcr. 

I'). At I’.uieiiehtcr-terrace, the wife of Edmund I)o\var Bourdillon, Esq., 
son. 

II. At Ivi'k u-plaee, the lady of Sir William llealhcote, Bart., M.P., son. 

1. ‘j .\t (>'ir>sveuor i<!aee, ^’is^ouIl{cs.s Forbes, daughter. 

— ■ At 'Foifp.my, the lady of .Sir John K Hoiieywood, daughter. 

14. At EdiuhunTli, the I Ion. Mrs. Charles Baillio, son. 

— .\r lhliuhur.;Ji, tite lady of Sir William I.. Foulis, Barf., of Woodliall, 
daauhtiT. 

l(i. At I pclihrakie, Porthsliire, llie Hon. IMrs. Gneme, daughter. 

— Ar Wiri pole-sMect, the lion. Mrs. Hall, dangiiter, 

17. At lekioford-lumse, !!crt<, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Ryder, son. 

— At \'hlry I’.irk, Surrey, l.ady Fletcher, daugliti r. 

15. .\( \<ittiii,;.hi!l. tlie lady of I'liomas B. Peiili)hl, i'.stp, of the late naval 
East India service, of twin daughter.^, the last still- horn. 

— At ihitiu y, tlie wile of Anilioiiy lA Bainbridge, Esq., daughter. 

— At GiafLoii-siri’i’t, the Viscountess Galway, sun. 

2l). At. St. JohnV-pjiik, Kentish- town, the lady of George Shoarwood, Esq., 
son. 

J.ately, at !\iinterne-houso, Dorset, Lady Theresa Digh3% daughter. 

At BaliiUc rry, the lady of late Lieut. Leslie Ilendley, Bombay army, son 

MARRIAOICS. 

OcA 8. At Grand (’airo, Duncan APPhorson. Esq., !M.D., Tiladriis army, 
nttacl'.ed to his Highness the Nizam’s service, to Alargaret, daughter of ArchU 
bald Iver, of Edinburgh. 
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Oct, 29. At. St. George’s, Ilanovcr-sqiiarc, Viscount Loftus, son of tl»e Mar- 
quess of Ely, to Jane, daughter of late J. J. IT. Vcrc, Esq., of Craigie-hall. 

— At St George’s, Ilanover-square, G. C. Dalbiac, Esq., 4-th Lt. Drg., to 
Louisa Maria, daughter of late Capt. Burges, 5th Bengal cavalry. 

— Hon. W. II. B. Cochrane, son of tlie Earl of Diindonald, to Frances 
Jacobina, widow of late G. J. Carnegie, Esq. 

30. At Peterborough, the Rev. H. Pratt, son of the Rev. J. Pratt, rector of 
Paston, to Mary Ann Davys, daughter of the Bishop of Peterborough. 

31. In Holy Trinity, Gray’s-inn, John Charles Moor, lieiit., late H.E.I.C.** 
civil service, to lliiiTiet Esther, daughter of lute Nathaniel Taylor, Esq., of 
Comard, Suffolk. 

Nov, 7. At Paris, ]\rajor Arthur O’Neill, to Emma Charlotte, daughter of 
Robert Syrnpson, Esq. 

8. At Northfleet Church, Kent, Horatio, son of the Rev. Wm. Pace, m.a., 
captain Madras army, to Jobina, daughter of Wm. 11, Styles, Esq , of New 
House Farm. 

li. At Kingston, Edward, son of the late Sir Hnrdingc Giffard, chief justice 
of Ceylon, to Rosamond Catharine, daughter of William Pennell, Esq,, of 
Portsmouth. 

15. At Wardie Lodge, near Edinburgh, Capt. James A. 1). Ferguson, Gth 
Bengal light cavalry, son of the late Sir J. Ferguson, of Kilkcrraii, Bart, to 
Margaret, daugliter of late James Hoi)e, Esq , W. S. 

20. At Walcot Church, Bath, Alexander, T. Gordon, Esq., surveyor gcncnil 
of Hong- Kong, to Augusta A. Whittaker, grand-daiigliter of tJie Chevalier de 
Forssmann. 

Lately, Henry Hamilton, Esq., of Drogheda, to Marianne Thomas, daughter 
of the late Rev. James Chayter, Ceylon. 

— At Hayes, Kent, James Elpliiiistone Robertson, capt. Oth rcg.. to Flora 
Maria Nightingail, relict of late Edward Ward, Esq., and daughter of late Capt. 
John Hall, Bombay army. 

— At Dublin, Harman Read Bond, Esq., ILE.I. C.’s service, to Anne, 
daughter of Richard Wensley Bond, Esq., of Curraniirc, C ounty Roscommon. 

— At C-arrigtwoliill, F. 11. S. Calder, Esq., H.K.I.C.’s service, to Mary, 
daughter of .1. Graliani, of Cashel, Esq. 

— At St. James’s Church West, T. G. Alder, Esq., lieiit.-col. Bengal army, 
to IMary Ann, relict of late J. Watts, Esq , Abcnlccn. 

— At St. CJeorge’s, Hanover-squarc, W. Jenkins, Esfj , of H.ISI.’s dock- 
yard, Woolwich, to Louisa Sophia, daughter of late Hon. Sir Win. Oldnall 
Russell, chief justice of Bengal. 

— At Monkstown, Capt. G. W. Robertson, 25th regt. Bombay army, to 
Jane, daughter of Brabazon Newcomen, K.^q., of Camla, County Roscommon. 

I>F.ATIIS, 

Aug. 19. On the passage from St. Ildeiia to the Cape of Good Hope, Capt 
Thomas Palmer, of the ship Isabella. 

Sept.2‘7. At Geneva, H. K. Leyhurn, Esq., of Clapham-road, late of 
Calcutta. 

Oct. 2,3. Near Flitching, H. B. T. Oozier, Esq., late Bombay civ. .serv. 

— At Yarrn, Mary, wife of ]Major Lowe. 

21. At Christ Church Hospital, William Chiirlcs, son of Capt. Watkins, 
lI.EJ.C.’s service, rarnbcrwcll. 

25. At Balham-liill, Emma Robertson, daughter of Major H. Lyons, 23rd 
Bombay N. I. 

27. At Ken.siiigton, Marion, relict of J. N. Rind, Esq., surgeon, E.T. C., for- 
merly superiritentdent of tlie government litbograpbie pres.s at Calcutta. 

— The Hon. Arthur Annesley, son of Viscount Valentia. 

29. At Woodbridge, Alice, daughter of Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. 

30. At Cranford House, Right Hon. INIary Countess of Berkeley. 

— At Burton-upon-Trent, C. J. AUsopp, Esq. 

31. At Rokhury, near Boston, in liis20tli year, Henry Pelham, youngest 
son of late Capt. Henry Pelham Davies, H.E.I.C.S. 
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A^oy. 3. At iSIontagiie. square, Charles Grant Udny, Esq., Bengal civ. scrv. 

I. At Upper Newtown, Waterford, Lady Roberts, wife of ('apt. Sir Samuel 
Roberts, a.N., c.b. 

6. At Turiiwoocl Park, Dorsetshire, Lady IVlary Hill, wife of Major-Gen. 
Sir Dudley St. Jaeger Hill, k.c.jb. 

8. At Mount Rallain, near Chepstow, Lady Williams, wife of ISIajor-gen. 
Sir E. K. Williams, k.c.b. 

0. At Richmond, Mrs. Hofland, well known for her moral and instructive 
writings. 

— At Montrose, William I^orirner Whyte, Esq., formerly a partner of the 
linn of Messrs. M‘Kcnzie, Lyall, and Co., Calcutta. 

II. In Harley. street, Major-gen. Sir Leonard Grcenwell, k.c.b. and k.c.ii. 

12. At Roiilogne, Montague Macdonogh, Esq., late 4tii or King’s 0>Yn regt. 
of Foot. 

13. In Grosvenor- street, the Right Hon. Lord Sayc and Sele. 

— At Barr House, near Taunton, Col. Sir Charles Webb Dance, k.h. 

— At Milton-next- Gravesend, Mary, wife of Major Janies Clencairn Burns. 
Ik At South wick-crescent, Hyde-park, Mary, wife of Matthew Theodosius 

Denis De Vitre, Esq., late of Bombay. 

15. George Ilarry, son of Frederick Mangles, Esq., of Down, near Guild- 
ford. 

— At Muirhouse, Glasgow, Mr. William Cleucli, accountant, late of Cal- 
cutta. 

1(5. At Oxford-teiTiace, Hyde-park, Capt. Oliver St. John, late 31st M.N.I. 
IH. At Hall Barn-park, the Right lion. Sir Gore Ousciey, Bart. 

19. At Chatley, the Hon. Gen. St. John. 

22. At York-terrace, Regent's- park, James Ritchie, Esq., late of Bonibiry. 
2‘k William Holloway, Esq., late of Singapore, son of the lute Charles Hollo- 
way, Esq., II.E. I.C.’s service. 

Lately, at London, William Church, Esq., late of Bombay. 

At Stirling, Capt. P. Citnningliam, H.E.I.C.’s service. 


SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Oct. .30. — Ilcnn/, Bombay, Dartmouth. — Nov. 1. Palmyra, China, Isle of 
Wight. — k Amity, Bombay, Holyhead. — 5. H.M.S. Cornival/is, Trincomalce, 
Portsmouth; lloyal Tar, llatavia, Exiiioutli.—G. C. C., Singapore, Plymouth. 
—II. II.IVl.S. JSHmroil, Bombay, Plymouth; StratfonL ^lauritius, Downs; 
Herculean, Bombay, Liverpool ; Symmetry, Bombay, Liverpool ; Hope, Cliiiia, 
Dublin; William Mitchell, Cliinu, Liverpool; Indua. Bt'iigal, Liverpool. — 
12. Sarah Charlotte, Ca])e of Good Hope, Downs. — 13. Jane Goudic, Sydney, 
Downs; Oa’tf/i Sydney, ^largate ; Galatea, Cape, Downs; llydrahad, 

Bengal, Downs. — J k Westmoreland, Bombay, l/ivcrj)Ool ; Thistle, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Dryad, Singapore, Liverpool; Mary Ann, Singapore, Liverpool.— 
15. William Hyde, Cliinn, Wight; Urgent, China, Cork; Sovereign, China, 
Portsmouth ; Sumatra, Sumatra, Portsmouth. — 1(5. Gilmore, Port Philip, Fal- 
mouth ; Grecian, Cliina, Downs ; Syria, Singapore, Cork ; Kilblain, Bentpi], 
Liverpool. — Patriot Queen and Peruvian, Bengal, Liverpool; Superior, 
Singapore, Liverpool ; Agiicda, Bombay, Liverpool.— ID. Mary Ann, Madras, 
Wight. — 20. Orient, Bengal, Brighton; Mischief, Manilla, Liverpool.— 2i. 
Madura, Madras, Downs; Arrow, Zanzibar, Downs; Herald, Singapore, 
Downs ; Agile, Cxvpv, Downs ; Helen Stewart, China, Downs ; Ganges and 
AchiUes, Sydney, Torbay ; Tamerlane, 'Bengal, Liverpool ; Pilgrim, Bengal, 
Liverpool. — 22. Pauline Houghton, Mauritius, Hastings; Elizabeth, Bengal, 
St. Alban*s Head ; Fyen, Manilla, Cowes.— 23. Nautilus, St. Helena, Ports- 
mouth ; Countess of Durham, China, Dover,— 25. Caledonia, Bombay, Downs; 
Marmion, Chinn, Cork ; Magnolia, Manilla, Cork ; John Graham, Ceylon, Dart- 
mouth. — 26. Livingstone, Bengal, Liverpool ; Sea Queen, Port Philip, Skib- 
berceni 
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'Frdm Liverpool. O gt. SO. Pear/| Otaheite; ]^za, New South Wales; 
Sootia and TTie Duke, Bengal ;* and A7in, Madras.-— 21. UegaKa, Cape; 

Felim, Shahghae ; Jle^ma and Singapore.— ^2. Thomas Worthington^ 

Shanghae ; Cdrih, Singapore ; Adriana, Calcutta ; Dorosina’ and Zintin, I>onir« 
. tiay. — 25. Leidmane and .dm&rostnc, Cape.— ^^28. Fhra, Shanghae.'^SO. Heroine, 
Port Philip; Orissa, Bombay. — 31. Monarchy Shanghae; North Pole, Ma- 
nilla; Jumna, Calcutta.^Nov. 2. Lucas, China; iUSoporcr Cakutta; Francis 
Spaight, Bombay.— 5. Agnes Ewing, Bombay.— 7. James Matheson, Hoxig- 
Kong. — 8. 4w?ic jfef/iry, Bombay Ceylon.*— 13. Oodxer, Calcutta. 

— 18. Penrith, Bombay. — \^. Hespetdft, Hong- Kong; Balfour, Bombay. — 
23. EnnerdaU, Calcutta. ■ 

From the Downs. — Oct. 2-l<. Creoi^tmu/ Algoa^ Bay; Cape ; 

7%a/i£t, Ichaboe. — 25. Emerald Isle, Cape and M^ras; Brothers, Ceylon; 

Cape.— 2G. Oriental Queen, Mjiuritiiis.— ♦?. Olive Branch, Aden; 
Kelso, Calcutta. — 28. South Seiis; Cppe. — 30. Thomas Snook, 

Cape suid Mauritius. — Nov, 4. John Calcutta \\J(}hn HuUett, Mauritius ; 
4tfCR, ' Hobart Town; Ophelie and Anne, Cape; Acorn, St. Helena; ^Inn 
Grant, Sydney. — 6. Adventure, South Seas. — 18^ Prmce of Wales (from 
Shields), Bengal.— 19. Rookery, Bombay. — 20. Nere^ Aden.— 21. Sir George 
Seymour, Launceston ; Duke of Wellington,^ Calciw ; Volunteer, Mauritius ; 
'Susan Crisp (from Berwick), Cape ; Stutand, Sydn# ; Jane Catherine, New- 
port and Ceylon ; Nemesis (from lieith), Calcutta ; Sterling, Calcutta ; Gurli, 
Batavia. —24 Devonshire, Batavia;-' Orpheus, Madras.— 25. Indian, Cape, 
London, Bombay. . ' 1. 

From Bordeaux. *^*OcT. 30. Marmion, Madras. — Jov. 9. John King, Mau- 
ritius. „ ^ 

From Cork. — Nov. 4 Herald, 

From Swansea.— Nov. 14 Tynan, Ceylon. 

From Shields.— 18. iifargari?t Cpba,^ Calcutta. 

From jthd Clyde.— O ct.' Fame, Calcutta. 
—23. Egerfjn, Cape. — 26. Bombay. — 2^ Catherine, Cape. — Nov. 

8. India, Hong Kong.-^ll.\ Jmorgaret Skelfy, Calcutta. 

— 14. David C7arAv?, Bombay.— 17. Lochinvar, Cape.— 21. John Wood, Mau- 
ritius. * 

From Portfimouth.— ll5v. 20* Anne Jane, China. * 

Water FOH n, — The Z?<ciWiz, Scollay, from the Clyde to Bombay, 
has put in leaky^,add with loss of bouts, sails, deck load, &c., and strained in 
upper works. 

Wexford, Nov. 8. — The James Matheson, Cushing, from Liverpool to China, 
got on shore in the North Bay this morning, and is full of water : crew saved. 

Liverfoot., Ncv. 18. — The Urgent, Goodwin, from China to this port, went 
on shore yesterday morning, near Carnarvon : crew saved, — 24 lids been got 
oif, and is in tow of a steamer. 

rASSENOERS. 

Per Great Liverpool, from Southampton to Malta and Alexandria.— For 
Maltfu— Lord Lorton and friend, and servant; Mr., Mrs. and Miss Allan ; Miss 
Stewart, Mr. Maitland, Mr. K. Maitland, Mr. and Mrs. Strickland and child;, 
'For Alexandria— Mrs. i||id Miss Godfrey, Mrs. Ravenscroft, Col. and Mrs. 
6ahdwith, Mr. Hart and child, BIrs. Jeflferys, Lieuts. Lodwick, Gordon, Ram- 
'say, Stenhouse; Mrs. Dawson, Misses- Weeks, J. Weeks, Taylor, Rooroe, 
Bai^, Shaw, Tindall, Grad, Eaton, E. Wray; Mrs. Gray, Sandys, Urmson, 
'Holder, EWOns ; Lieut Gol. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Cust, Capt and Mn. Do- 
^^Kjrty, Mr. and Mrs. Hisiop, Capts. Impett, Carless, Clifford, Betbuen, Heatley, 
Klaekenxie ; Major Gen. Welsh, Mr. and Mrs* Sharpe, Mr. and Mrsl King, 
Mr. and- Mrs. Leeson, Mr« and Mrs. Cresswell, Messrs. Barr, Wallace, Balk- 
will, Maclachlan, Macleod, Campbell, James Hogg, Martin, -Walkinshaw, 
Rt^ere, Grey,’ Fife,' Robejcteon, Wooller, Ince, Blerder, 4Stbold, Smith, Carr, 
Wise, Russel, and Robinson. 
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Per General Hewitt, to Sydney.— W« F. De- Sails, Esq., J. L. Montefiore» 
Esq., and two brothers ; Lintott and daughter, Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Walker, 
lady, and six children ; Mb. Miller, Mr.'&town, lady, and two children; Mr. 
Clark, lady, and child ; Messrs. J. Carter, Smith, Jones, Green, Samuel, H. J. 
Held, McLaren. Intermediate— Mr. Bates, Mr. Spcnce| jmd family, C. D. 
'Brown. Steemge— G. Smith and wife,. Mrs.* BlBkey and'Tamily, Mr. Elliott, 
wife, and family ; J. Steele', Blan^rd and niece, Hardman, Mary Price, WhiiS* • 
ney, wife anid fapily^ , . 

Per JTeZso, to Bengal. -^Capt* Stw^ Lieut.^ Crawley, Ens. Cross, Rev. Mr. 
Farebrotherlmd lady. 

Per Jannet, to Mauritius.— Lieut. Broket, royal engineers ; Mrs. Swainson, 
Blr. Corby, and Mr. J. Ives. * 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1343-44. 


Date of leaving' 
London. i 


Arrived at Bombay. 
{vid Suez, Aden, &e,) 


{vid Marseilles.) 

Aug. 5 

|Scpt.G 

Oct. 6 

Nov. 4 

Nov. IS....... 

,Dec. e 

Jan. 6, 1844 • 

Feb.C 

Marche 

April 6. 

May 6 

June 7 

July 8 

Aug. 7 


0 

S d 

Arrived at 


« ii Madras. 

u 


'Sent 9 
Oit. 11 


(per Ataktnta) 
(per Victoria) 


;Nov. J5 (per Cleopat}‘a) 

! Dec. 11. • • • . • (per Berenice) 

Dec. 23 jpetAkbar) 

'Jan. 11 (per Ataianta) 

Feb. 11 (per Victoria) 

March 13 • • . • (per Berenice) 
Ajtrll 8 . (per Cfccpatm) 

May 19 . ... .«« (pel; Aiatan'id) 
June 6 (perFIcfoHo) 

July 9« • ‘V (per SModrtr) 
Aug. 6 ..•••..• (per Jkbar) 
Sept. 7 (per Sceostrie) 


3') .Sept.lG.. 
33 Oct. 13 .. 
40 -Nov. 21.. 

37 Dec. 17 .. 

38 ;Dec.30 .. 
SG Jan. i; . 
36 iFeb. IG . 
36 , March 19 
33 April 14.. 
36 May 13*.. 
31 jJune 14* • 
33 !July lb* .j» 
89 Aug. 12.. 
31 Sept. 16 


Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions.) 


as 


42 Sept. 20... 
37 Oct. 17 ... 
4C Nov. 24.. • 
4.1 iDcc. 20 . .. 

43 Jan. I 

42 Jan. 19 ... 

41 Feb. 19,.. 

42 -.March 21 . 
39 April IG... 
37 my 17* . 

39 'JuneJS.. 

40 July 17 ... 
:t5 Aug. IG... 
.16 Sept. 10... 


. 47 
.’ 41 
.! 49 
.•■48 

•lU 

•t« 

•! 44 

41 


.i 41 
.! 40 

.41 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vUl Soutfiampton, at 8 o’clock on the morning of 
the 3rd, and vid Marseilles on the evening of the 7th December, if not postponed. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDJ.A, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay. 


Per Steamer to 1 Arrival in London 
Suez. J via Marseilles. 


Oct 2 

Nov.l ... 
Dec. 1 ... 

iJan. 1, 1844 

|Feb. 1 

March 1 . . . 

April 1 

May 1 

iMay 20 . • • 

lJunelO ..• 

jjuly 31 

Aug . 27 ... 
Oct. 1 


.'Berenice ;Nov.6 .. 

.’Ataianta .iDcc. 5. . . . 

. Sesostria Jan. 3 . . . • 

.‘Berenice iFSb. 8. . , . 

. Cleopatra iMarchS . . 

• Ataianta ; April 5 •* 


■Victoria 

.‘Berenice • • 

. Cleopatra 

.’Akhbar •• 

• Cleopatra 

. Akbar . • . • 

. Victoria . • 


May fi. 

June 6 • 

July 4 . 

Aug.2.*. 

Sept 11 . 

|Oct3.*. 

Nov. a . 


! i ^ j 

A ; Arrived in London L 

l^g viJ Southampton. 

ISfl c 

35 ^Nov. 13 • . (per Gr. Liverpool), 

34 ’Dec, 8 (per OHentoi}' 

35 ^.15 ! 

38 Ibh. 14 (perO»-<e/M: 

36 March 13-.(per Gr. Livei-pool) 

35 April 9 (per Oriental) 

34 «May 11.. . • . (per Gr. Liverpooi) 

35 'June 11- (per Oriental) 

46 July 10. * . .(per Gr, Liverpool) 
44 Aug. 10(perLtfr/j/Alarj/fFood) 
42 SeptlG (pet Oriental) 

37 Oct 7 . . . . (per Gr. Liverpool) 

36 Nov. 10 (1>CT Oriental) 


* Per steamer Bentinrk, 








< *t« ) 


SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &o., AND THEiR PRO- 
BABLE tiME OP SAIIJNG. 


• 


FOR BENGAL. 


Zemindar 

1Q6 tone, Ki»R •»•••. 

WJ.I>0d» -Dtie^'lo. 

Maria 

400 


■■ 

FOR MADRAS AND DENOAIi. 

Carraghmore 

381 


&cmd.Dockt..« Dec. 2. 

Sir Zdwatd Paget 

m 


#.l. Docks ... Dec. 2. 

Hemg^Ktmq 

412 


^ — Dec. 10. 

John Fkaang 

616 


— Dec. 20. 

Tartar 

600 


ItLDocks ... Dec. 26. 

LaUHa 

564 


^ Kat. Docks Jan. 1. 



533 


£|nd. Docks... Jan. 7. 

naUageaei 

806 


ill 1. Docks ... Jan. 10. 

Emex 

850 


i — Jan. 20. 

JBangahre, 

889 


J 

Madagascar 

951 


l| I. Docks ... Feb. 10. 



FOR MADRAS. 

A 

■| ' 

4jw 

665 


E^. Docks ... Feb. 1. 

Mary Am,, 

500 


^ I. Docks ••• Feb. 1. 



FOB BOMBAY. 

1 ■ ■ 

dlara^ ^„l,aa,,„„,,„ar 

968 


WlI.Docks ... Dec. 4. 

Ofeneb 

868 


,,, Dec. 15. 

John Calvin 

510 


Loiid. Docks... Dec. 20. 

Ann 

800 


£.1. Docks ... Jan. 5. 

Berkshire 

600 


— V Jan. 10. 



FOR CHINA. 


Bangalore 



St. Kat. Docks Dee. 1. 

Arone 

300 


Dec. 15. 

Pabngra 

465 


Lond. Docks... Jan. 1. 


FOR SINGAPORE. 


PaeSenger 

800 


Lond. Docks... Dec. 4. 



FOR CEYLON. 


PorHtade . 

640 


IF. I.Docks ••• Dec. 10. 

S^jfinmeiry 

450 

.#•••• Machwood. 

• Dec. 90. 

•t 

■fr ■ " 

POR MAVRinOI. 

'' . . 



S41 , 

•...*• Rstssy ... 

W.LDocks Dec. 0. 

: 'Onvifw 

330 

.«.••• WUlismt.ss 

— Dec. 


FOR ST. HELBNA. 

■ ■ * . . 

■ \MBmg^-. ' ■ •• M • 

180 


LMt& l>a[duiii»; ])*& 4i 


ti4 




-in.. 

■ ■ V; 










